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PREFATORY NOTE 

TO VOLUMES n AKD in 


On finishing, in 1910, the first volume of this history I 
labelled it “ The Period of Conflict” for two reasons. I 
was not, at the time, fully assured that 1 should be able 
to continue it beyond the year, 18 d 0 , then reached, and 
was consequently reluctant to mark it as the fir»t of a 
^ies which might not be completed. Besides this, Iww- 
ever, I was so strongly impressed by the continuity of the 
con diet between China and the West, from the day of 
Lord Napier’s arrival in 1884 to the final settlement made 
by the several conventions of Peking in 1860, that to me, 
tU 1 wrote, the sub*titlc seemed an essential part of the 
title. 

1 have now carried the history of the International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire more or less completely 
to the down^U of the empire in 1912. As I wrote it, 1 
was impressed, as strongly as in writing the first volume, 
by a marked division into two periods. In the first, from 
1860 to the outbreak of the war between China and Japan, 
the Chinese govemnieiit accepted submissively the results 
of the treaty settlement of 1858 and 1860 ; the semi* 
autonomous provinces might, and did, try to regain, by 
interpretation of treaties, rights of taxation and adminis¬ 
tration which had been lost by war and negotiation; but, 
on the whole, the central administration accepted the 
treaties and tried to carry cat their provisions. On the 
other hand, during those twenty-five years, no national 
attempt was made to reform the administraUon of the 
empire, to organise its resources, or to strengthen its 
defences; and, when the empire came to the test, it was 
found wanting. The second volume, covering the history 
of these years, 1 have felt impelled to label ” The Period 
of Submission.” 

After this the downward progression of the empire was 
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rapid. The result of the war with Japart; the aggressive 
actioQ of foreign powers in seizing enclaves in 1898 ; the 
mad episode of the Boxer outbreak ui 1900 ; the war in 
1904-5 between two foreign powers, fought on Chinese 
soil to decide which of the two should dominate three 
provinces of the empire, while China looked on helpless *, 
these followed in rapid succession to demonstrate the 
disorganisation and powerlessness of the empire i and at 
the end of each of the four episodes China could only 
accept such terms as were imposed on her. The Manchu 
Empire of the Tsing was abased and discredited, and. 
after futile and belated attempts at constitutional reform, 
it fell, leaving to the republic which suecaeded it a heritage 
of corrupt administration and a status of subjection to 
the foreign powers, The third volume, covering this 
period, I have labelled “Tlie Period of Subjection.'' 

In undertaking this work my hrst idea was to make 
my centra] h^rcs Sir llobcrt Hart and tlie great Customs 
Service which he had organised, and, with them as the 
connecting thread, to work out the history of China’s 
international relations. With those relations both the 
man and the service were, under the empire, in constant 
touch ; iind wlien I wrote to Sir Hubert Hart for his 
approval a)id support, he expressed his approval of tiie 
idea, but in eharaeteristically modest terms: 

“I kaow that 1 have boon la touob wiUi the launching and 
iatrodaokon of almost* overTthing dono the laat four docoo yoara, 
and the lone rotonkon of tha same man, lUTaelf. in tbe aamo portion, 
Inapootor douoral, haa not only made for oentinuHy, but haa also 

r 'van ma a sort of eauaativa appaaranoa, while, aa a mattar of fact, 
have been for the moat part but a * fly on the whaal * of a volution, 
Therefora it would be unwlaa to roaka too rauoh of me, wbUa, at ^a 
laroa time, my naraa and oaraar might parhapa ba aa appropriate 
a oentra aa you oeuJd find for logioal, ohronelogioa!, ana arkatle 
grouping of Chioa^a doinn and movomanta during the Uat half 
oanCury of her oatiooal life, and advanoe from Beelueioa and axrlu. 
aion toward! what latar hiatoriana will recogzuaa both aa world power 
and world Influence. Further, having apant eomaay yean in 
yourealf, you hava an accn>sintaace with both the matter and fons. 
of tba ianarotaa of things that hardly any other wiUi eimllar quolb 
fioationa could oommand, and I should like to Uva long anough to 
read the book you propoee writing, fori am sure it wUl ba well dona,. 
and well worth parueal and atudy, 1 fear, however, even an advanoa 
copy will hava to be addreaaad to ' Faradise Row, Hadea, to ba 
called for r ” fB, Hart to H, B. Horae. Peking, Deo. kOth, 1900.1 
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He then gave me permissioa to use bis letters and *des> 
patches: his diaiy (74 volumes) he wished brat to look 
through, in order that he might write a memorandum for 
my guidance in usir^ it—However, as 1 propose going 
home next year before summer, and shall take the said 
journals with roe, I’ll try to have them ia readiness to hand 
to you as a loan when you arrive in Europe vourself.” 

In the end I did not get the diary, and some importaut 
blo(^s of letters were not at zny disposal; and without 
this missing material it would be out of the question to 
write the historical biography which I had planned. I 
have therefore, to ray great regret, been compelled to 
substitute a history foi the biography, but a history which, 
from point to point, 1 have been able to illustrate by the 
comments of Sir Robert Hart, culled from the correspond¬ 
ence which I have had placed at my disposal To those 
recipients of Sir Robert Hart’s letters who have joined 
with the writer of the letters in allowing me to use this 
material, 1 beg to express my deep sense* of obligatlOD. 

In the*preface to the first volume, “The Period of 
Conflict,” I expired that it was my “ intention to give 
the events of the period such relative importance as they 
deserve; to lay no undue stress on picturesque episodes, 
even though they might help to lighten the narrative; 
and, knowingly, to omit none of those minor occuireneea 
which, dull and uninteresting though they might be, were 
still important elements in moulding ^e opinions and 
guiding the actions of the principal actors on the scene.” 
The same course has been followed in these volumes. The 
si^e of the legarions at Peking iu 1900 is a noteworthy 
example. The temptation was strong to write a pic¬ 
turesque and detailed account of the most startling event 
In the century then just closing, in which the siege of the 
Residency at Lucknow is perhaps the only event which 
can be placed in the same category. Full accounts have, 
however, been given to the pubUo by others, to whose 
writings I have referred the r^er in my footnotes; and, 
if I had duplicated their work, the true object of my 
Writing would have been missed. The general reader 
might, perhaps, prefer the striking nanstive ; but to the 
serious student of history the one important object is to 
work out the causes of acts and the motives of the actors, 
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and these can only be seen front a comparison of the syn* 
ehronisra of events occurring within Peking, at Tientsin, 
on the Yangtze and at Shanghai, and in the capitals of 
the foreign powers allied temporarily to rescue their 
besieged envoys. Synchronous events I have tried to 
bring together, hoping that the student will prefer this 
method, even at the cost of interrupting the flow of the 
narrative of occurrences at any one place. 

Instructed Mends of China have generally been hopeful 
of her future. Among them it may confidently be said 
that the most friendly and the wisest in counsel was Sir 
Robert Hart, who, in the letter cited above, wrote as 
follows ; I am not down-hearted about the future . . . 
of this country. . . .The country will stagger onwards 
through all sorts of mistakes; but it will be an advance 
always, and, provided wisdom increases with strength, 1 
don*t think the latter will be misused more than, or even 
as much as is the case, elsewhere.’^ This present history 
demonatraUs, to iU writer’s opinion, that the Manchus con* 
tiibuted but little to the reorganisation and development 
of their empire ; and that advance—progress—reform 
must proceed from the work of the government or govern* 
meats which will follow the Ta-Tstog dynasty. That 
reform and development may bring an end to conuption, 
disorganisation and weakness is the fervent wish of every 
h*iend of China. 

My thanks are due to several of my friends wlto Iiave 
read over some chapters narrating events in which they 
were principals, and whose suggestions have been of great 
value. For the Period of Conflict 1 was much indebted 
to the criticism of my friend, the late Mr. William Cart¬ 
wright ; and for these later volumes, covering the period 
of his work in China, his suggestions and criticisms must 
have been of the greatest value. 

I beg also to express my sense of obligation to the 
Sritish Foreign Office and the American State Department 
which generously placed at my disposal their published 
papers relating to China. 

H. B. M. 

CAUBKjrT^ OQeob9r 29] 7 k 
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1^68. - 


Tseng K' 
Coou 
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aniariooev. 
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Foreign etiToya ectar into reetdraif** at IPoking. 

lit. R. Hart M\d h£r. G. S. Fita>Boy in tem- 
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X>satb of Emperor • oooeesicai of 

Tongubih; Board of Begeaoy ^mointed. 

PniosiaB North German trea^ signed at 
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degraded. 

mngpo token by Taapiqg forces. 
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liohsd at 
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Cot. S4tb. 
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19oT. 2Sth. 
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Jan. 17th. 

Fab. 10th. 

Marob 15^. 
UarobSOtb. 
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huy Ivt. 
Juna lat. 
JolylStii. 
Jnly 20th. 
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Aug. Snd. 
Aeg. 38rd. 
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8^. 9let. 


Taiping loroM thraatan Shanghai and Snag* 

kii^. 

Latter defeated by Ward at SvazigfuliAg. 

Fonatf defeated by mixed force at 
(Eajow). 

Taipixiga defeated at Nankiao (Kajow); ti^ 
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ftoMo-Chioese ooareation regulatmg land trade. 

hfr. Lay inatruoted to equip a eteam fleet. 

Mixed force oleara country around Sbanghu^ 

Kifigpo reoaptured. by Sritiah and Freooh 
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Burgevine enters Tai^Hog service. 

Macartney's Svmgkia^ leviee take Fttgkixig. 

Oebora Anglc-^!%incae fleet arrive cn Cbir^ 

and AmaricsA settlcsDente at Sbangfaai 
amalgamated. 
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Qordai. 

Ur. La 7 dismuMd; Ur. Bftrt Appointed 
Iiupeetor Ctenenl. 

SooQhorr eoxToadoTod (o impeelAlUte. 

Eight XAif^ng leol c fft beboadrd by Zi Hung^ 
obaag. 

Gordon romcpvM S.*V. Afiny from Chintee 
oootrol. 

Bisuig in Tnrkwtea agninat ChioOte govon* 
moat. 

Gordomnd B.-V. Army agnin Uko the fioJd. 
B.-T. Army tekm Bung. 

E.‘V. Army repulsed at Kinten. 

Uarch 20tb. Imperi&liste n^sr Cben'teke Kuhisg. 
UnrehSlst. TraDOO-Chineee force and imperinUete tehe 
Rangobcce. 

£.>V. Army defeats Xaipmge at Hvaishn. 
ES..V. Army tehee Chsagchow by asteolt. 

S.-T. Army mustered on at Krmshan. 
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Tseng Slwo'faa takes NaaidDg; Taipings 
disptete. 

ftusa^Chiaeea protocol of Qiagn(dwk de> 
iiTnU.Sng frontier. 

Spanish treaty ugned ii Tientsin. 

Efonghong and Sbang ai BsAhvag Corporation 
founded. 
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First degradation of Prince Euog. 

Bnrgevfao taken prisoner and done to daa^. 
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at Peking. 

Belgian tree^ signed at Pekmg. 
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Uchammedan rebellion in Bi. 

Taknb Beg rater oyer Kashgar and Yarkand. 
IDunsani rebellion in eastern Tvkeetan and 
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tion signed; not ratified. 

Italian treaty si^ed at PekiM. 

Frenoh nayal expedition to Korea. 

Teo Tenng^tang opnu osmpafgn agamst re* 
b^ce in north-west. 

Amariossi wn^ahip yisits Korea. 

British envoy for reports on trea^ re* 
VitiOD. 

Three pfOfinosa of C^oohisohi&a aancoced by 
Fnnee. 


xar v ? 


CSROVOUMY 


1S87. OoC. TsungU Tam«n U«aM oiroular ca Crnty 

vition. 

Deo. U«. A. 6tixliDB;ftise. Obihk&og and Soq Chi^^ka 

oommiMioned a$ Edt^b EzCraordmar^. 
March. Amanean war-^p vfaita ^orea. 

Sviut 2dth. Ur. BorliEigame’a Plant the Shining Crc«a ** 
apeooh at Neir York. 

Jnly 24tli. AjB«rioaB-Chia«ae treaty signed at Washington. 
Aog. Nienf^ in Shaabiag routed by Li Hung*ohaQg. 

Ang. SSnd. Anti-missioxiary riot at Ysngohow. 

Deo. 28th. Lord Clareodon'e deolaration of British poUoy 
in China. 

1808. ' -Second disgrace of Prinoe Enng. 

April S7^. DuMO'Chinsee ooneahtioa xagolating land trade 
signed at Peking. 

May. Russian war-ship 'nsits Eoree. 

May. British government posCpmee full treaty 

revision. 

Jnns. Qerznan dipiomatio essay in Korea. 

Sept. Anti>Christian manifesto emanatiog from 

Honan. 

Sept. 2nd. ' AustroCSuagarias traaty signed at Peking. 
Ooi. 28rd. Angio-Ohinese oonTsntion signed at Peking; 
not ratified. 

Nov. 17th. Suet Canal opened to traffic. 

1870. Beginning of Teo Xsung'teag’e siaga of 6uobow» 

Kansu. 

O'an. 18th. Bismarck's declaration of German policy in 
China. 

Feb. 23rd. Death cf Burlingaom at St. Petersburg. 

May. Reports of kidnapping at Tientain. 

June 21tk Uassacre of French consul and othera at 
Plants. 

Jnly-Aog. Unrest at Nanking and eleewbere. 

Aug. 3rd. Funers} oi victims of Tientsin massacre. 

Aug. 24th. Viceroy at Nanking ftessrsinated. 

Oct. IHh. Bxsontion of sixteen CSuneee oonvioted of 
Tientsin mnrden. 

1871. Rossisn troops oooupy Suldja and territory 

o/ni. 

May-Jnly. Amerioan naval expeditioa to Korea. 

June 3rd. Telegraph cable opened to Shaogh^. 

Aug. Imp. decree sanonous EdocaCicaal Uiesion to 

U.5.A- 

Sept. Idth. Japaneee-Chinese treaty signed at Tientsin. 
Not. 28rd. C^unghow deeUree China’s regret to Pcea. 
Thiere. 

1872. — Death of Tseng Ewo^fas. 

March. ShacghsUWusung tramway projected. 

Sspt-Nov. Frenu attempt at treaty revi^n. 

Oct. 16th. Uarriageof Emperor Tusgehib. 




CHEONOLOOT 


xxvn 


187&. — ■ . E^^uipmeat of emignat ships at Hongkiwg 

prohibitod. 

-- ChisB Msfchaats 8 (earn ITavigstik. lOo. fouadsd. 

Feb, 29rd. Ilegsiop aided : Taagohih MnuDW gov o ra - 
meat. 

June SOch. Edtots received in audjeace for first tme. 
Oct. Suchow, KansUf bp Tso Tsuag-taag;. 

Not. 20th. Qarzuer takes citadel oi Han^ bp seafloH. 

Ig74, — . .. Cosuniasicn of iaquiiy into ooc^tion of oni' 

graata to Cuba. 

Mar<^. Cbiaa prt^iibits emigration from Macao. 
March 16tb. FrADeo*Aiusmese treaty of Peace and Alli..ji,oe 
signed at Sugon. 

April. Jap o ae ap exj^edition to Formosa. 

May 8rd. Biot in French settlement at Shanghai. 

Juna 2fith. Peruvian treaty aignad at Peking. 

Aug. 22nd. Mr. Margary l^t Shmighu for Baxma frwtier. 
Aug. 31st. FTanoo>Annaroeae commsroial treaty signed. 
Sept. Third dmadation of Prince Sung. 

31st. Chmeee^apaneee agreement regarding For- 

moaa. 

Ig76^ Tao Tsung'ta&g halte’at Eami to grow eom. 

Jan. I2th. Death of Tungohib ; acceapjoa of Kwaoghsfi ; 

reeujnpticn of regency by Tsehi. 

Jan. l?th. Mr. Margary arrivse at ;^iamo. 

Feb. 6th. Coi. Browne’s expedition leaves Bhsmo. 

Peb. 2lBt, Margery and five Chineee mordored. 

Fob. 26th. Col. Browne’s expedition returoa to Bhamo. 
fid!areb. Portugal prohibit emigration from Macao. 

March 19th. British envoy formulatM terms ctf reparation. 
May. Japan asserts joriediotion over liuchiu Islands. 

Aug. 11th. British envoy in creeses his on 

lg7g. Beginning of great Shansi famine. 

Jan. Japsoeae ca^I expeditioo to Soiree. 

Feb. 28rd. Chineae protset agwiwt Sbsaghai-^QSticig 
r^way. 

Feb. 26th. Treaty signed be t rwee n Japan sad Korea. 
March. Germ^y mevea for re>won'of treaty with 
China. 

March 2<)th. In^oiry at Yunnanfu into murder of Margary. 
May 26tii. Death of Wen&ang. 

June. British envoy s^ikse legation dag at Peking. 
June 90th. First trains run on Bhangbai-Wosong railway. 
Sept. I8th. Anglo-Chinese coovendos limed at Chefoo. 
Oct. 24th. Oldnsee authorities buy BbAughai«Wusoag 
railway. 

Nov. , Manas taken by Tso Tsung-tang; end of 
Dongani rebelUcA. 

1B77. Winter. Talrab Beg defeated «t Ttitfan and Corla. 

Feb. 3Ch. First Chinese envoy to Londoi^ preeenta ere* 
dentials.’ 




XTTUJ 


CSKOSOLOOT 


1877. Uay. 

AotUfDfi. 


1878. 


1919. 


1880. 


1881. 


Ooi. 2lBt. 
Nov. 17th. 
Nov. 28tb. 

Jm. iad. 

Mhydtb. 

Jol?. 

Got. 28ch. 

I>M. 

Jen. 88th. 
Sept. 16tb. 

Nov- 8th. 
J4Q. 3rd. 
U»oh 8rd. 

Uarob 2Ut. 
Jcne4th. 
July 30tb. 
Adg.dth. 
Oot. 28th. 

Nov, 

Nov. 17th. 
Not. 17th. 


Feb. 18th. 

Feb. S4th. 

AprQdth. 

I^24tb. 

Jane 8tb. 
July, 


Cot. 3rd. 
Deo. let, 

1612. Uarob26th. 
Mey 32od. 


Death o4 Yakub Beg. . 

Eaehgar Yarkand taken by Tso l^ung' 
tang, 

Wuaong railway ^handed over to Ghlneae; 
tom up. 

Spaniah eonvention on BmigraUon to Cuba 
■imed at Peking. 

Firet ^meee envoy to Berlin preeente ore- 
den ti all. 

Eaiping ooal mine OMed. 

Ehotan tfJffn by Tm Tatmg.taog ; rebellion 
ooded. 

First Chineae envoy to Paris presents ore- 
denUals. 

Busala summoned to restore Xli to Quna. 

First Chineea envoy to Washington presents 
orsdsntiale. 

Customs Postal iDepartment opened. 

Chufighow prsaOnts oredentials at St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

Busso-Ohiosae treaty, on Hi eigned at Livaoja. 

Foreign legations urge nfcm of inland transit. 

Treaty of liivadia denounosd by China. 

Cbtanghow condemned to death; later re¬ 
prieved. 

0«rtnan>Chin«ee oonveotloD signed at Fekiag. 

0, G. Gordon in’^ted to China. 

Tseng ,Ki-tee arrives in St. Petersburg. 

Gord^ leaves Peking, 

E. Page, customs c^Bner on duty, ehoets a 
Cbineee, 

Telegraph land lines sanctioned by imp, decree. 

treaty, oo emigration signed 

at Peking, 

Amerioan-Cbineae treaty on oomxoeroe signed 
at Peking, 

Tongahan tramway ooi^sted. 

Educational Miseioh to U.8.A. recalled. 

Trial of E, Pegs for manelaugbter, 

Busso-Chineae trea^ on Hi signed at St, Peters' 
bvg. 

Death oi Empceea-dowa^ Tse-an. 

le Hung-ohang writee letter denonnoing epintn 
trade. 

First trip of The Rocket of OhiM. 

China reoognisee Japanese jurisdiction over 
lioohiu. 

Braalian treaty eigned at Tientsin, 

Finttelsgraphline, Sbanghai-Tientein, opened. 

Bividre occupies Hanoi by a garrison- 

Treaty signed between America and Korea. 




CBftOKOLOO? 


XXtlt 


1S82. Jgl;29rd. 

1888. Spring. 

Spring. 

16th. 
Aug. IS^. 
Aug. 26tb. 
Sept. 10th. 
Deo. t6tb. 

2884. April 8th. 
Uey iXtb. 
June Otb. 
June 23rd. 
July I2th. 
Aug. 6th. 
Aog. 8drd. 
Oot. 2 drd. 
Dee. 4th. 
Dee. 6th. 

1886. hUrohSrd 

Feb. 26th. 
April 4th. 
April I8tb. 

Uay I8th. 
Jane 8th. 
June 10th. 

Sumnier. 
July 28th. 

Aug. 16tb. 

Sept. 6th. 
Oot. 

Kov. 2od. 
Dec, 

1886. April 26th. 
July 24 th. 
Sept. 11th. 

1887. Jen. 


Ant^-J&peoeee riot »t Seoul* IChree. 

Yuen Shih'kei sppomted'Chiaeee Beeidtct ei 
Seoul. 

Mr. P. C. von'USUendorfi Chief OctaoiieaiODer 
of Koreen onstoma. 

French Chamber Tetee eredit for Toogkiag war. 

Logan oaee, homicide, at Oanton. 

AonuD aooepte French proteotorate. 

Biot at Canton, bouaes burned on Shameen. 

French teAe Sontay, garrisoned by Cl^eea 
troope. 

Fourth degradation of Friooe Suiw. 

Li'Foumier oonoection ugned at Tientain. 

Franco-Annameee treaty signed at Hu4. 

Combat of Baol4; French defeated. 

Pcaneh ult irFiat 4, u p p r e oun t o d at Peking. 

Adm. Lespde attaa£s f orta >t iCelnng. 

Adm.Courbet deatioys Chinese deet ^ Fooohoir. 

Adm. Courbet deolaree blook^e of Formoaa. 

Coup d*6tat awH riot at Seoul. 

Oonniot between Chinese and Japanees guards 
at SeoviL 

Amencan govemoxant returns Wanoe of 1868 

mdamni ty- 

Frencb declare rioe coutcabscd of war. 

Peaoe protoool signed at Paris. 

Jauaneee-Chiaeee convention on Eorea tigned 
at Tientein. 

Pert HamUtoo occupied by British naval forces. 

Franco-Ouneee treaty signed at TicEit&n. 

Sir B. Hart gaaetted British Ext. and 

Min. Pitti. to China. 

UbUendorS recalled from Korea. 

Angh^Chineae agreenunt on o^nm at 

London. 

Sir B. Hart reeigns post ci Inspector General 
of CustooB. 

Death of Tso Tsong-tang. 

Mr. H. F. UeniU Chief Oomousmoner of Korean 
customs. 

Sir B. Sartresumssdatyas Inspector GeneraL 

Mr. 0. N. Denny ippoiatad adviser to king of 
Koraa. 

FracuKHChinsee eonveation on iroatiar trade 
tignad at Tientsin. 

Anglo^Chmsse oonTmtion on Burma and Tibet 
eignsd at Peking. 

Hon^ong agreement on opium and jufik ttade 
signed. 

Usajuis Tseng’s " China: the Sleep sad tbs 
Awakening." 



CERONOLOOT 



1B67. F«b. 7th. Omperor S'wuighsfi eom«« of af;e. 

Jdb. S7tb. Bniish oooop&tioa of Port 5»miJto& ndo. 
Idivoh. First sod tuned for Formosa railway. 

Marob 16 th> Uamoheil to tbrono advocatm^ raihvaya. 
3£aToh Uaoao protocol signed at Lisbon. 

June 26th. Fraaoo-Cbifieee oonveotion on frontier treda 
eigned at Peking. 

July 1st. Hongkong and Ma^ jnolc trade under In¬ 
spectorate of Cuetcms.' 

Dec. 1st. Portugusec'^l'hineee treaty signed at Peluiu. 
1668. Jan. 2nd. Bonded warehousee established at Sban^ai. 
Ang. Hallway opened* Tientsin to Tongshan. 

Dm. Hr. Denny retiree from poet of adviser to if>ng 

of Korea. 

1682. Feb. 0di. Anti-foreign riot at Cbinldang. 

Feb. 86tb. Uarriam of Emporor Kwanghaii. 

tfarcb 4th. lEmpern aesomee power; regency tarzninated. 

1620. Uarch Z7tb. Anglo-Cliineae Convention os 6ikkim*Tibet 

signed at Calcutta. 

March 31st. Anglo*Cbineee convention on Chungking signed 
at Peking. 

£7ov. 27th. Chang Chih-ttabg formally opens Hanyang 
Iron-works. 

1621. Ma^ohSth. Foreign envoytreoeived in audience by emperor. 
Hay-Jime. Ueny anii*misaienary rieta in Kiangau and on 

Yangtse. 

Sept. 2i Anti-missiocary riot at Ichsng. 

1622. May 21st. Imp. decree prohibits anti-foreign publications. 
Nov. 26^. Anti'foreign riot at lobang. 

1623. June. Imp. decree ssno^ons onteosion of railway into 

Hanoburia. 

July lets Two misaioseirjee murdered at Sungpu. 

Deo. I2tb. Uedio^ school opened at Tientsin. 

1624. March 2at. Anglo-Chisaee convention on Burma and Tibet 

signed at London. 

March 17th. Ouneee immigration into UB.A. prohibited for 
ten years. 

March 26th. Korean Ok-kiun murdered at Shanghai. 
Hafeh22%. Xonghak adbereatc present petition at Seoul. 
May. Bubonic plague app^e at Canton. 

May 16th. Tonghak rebellion breaks ont in Korea. 

June. Sun Yat-sen memohahsee throne advocating 

reform. 

June 6Ch. First Chineee troops sent to Korea. 

June lOth. First Japaneeo troops landed in Korea. 

June S6Ch. Japanese demand recognition of independence 
of Korea. 

July 0th. China makte first dppeal for intervenUoD. 

Ju^ 26rd. Japanese troops seise Koreen royal family. 
July 2dth. Japaneee aink Kows/Hn^ with Cbineee troope. 
Ju^ 26tb. Korea deolares war on China. 



CHRONOLOGY 


XSOQ 


1894. JuJy29Ch. JapAnaM defeat ChinMa force ftfr Yaabab. 

Au^. Ut. Cmaa and Japac both deolare war. 

SopL IdChi Japaoeea defeat Chineae at Pingyang. 

Sept. I7tb. NaTal battle of tba Yalo (Haiyangtao). 

Oot. 6th. Cftiina raakae aacond appeal for iaterraotion. 

Oot. S4th. Japaaeee foroee oroaa liio.Yalu. 

Oot. Prince Kuog a^ain at head of government. 

11‘ov. Srd. Prince Kung makea third appeal for inter- 
7«ntion. 

2Tot. 6th. Talieawan ccoapied; Port Arthur inveated. 

Nov. 7th. Empreaa^owager Tsahi'a euctieth birt^ay. 

KoT. ISth. Foreign envoys reoeived in audience with 
fitting ceremony. 

Nov. 2Ut. Chisaae defeated at Kiachow; Port Arthur 
taken by aaaauJt. 

Ncv. 22ad. China iTLakf* fourth appeal for intervention. 

Nov. 26tb. Ur. G. Datruig arrives at Kobeon peace mimion. 

iDeo. nth. Chinese defeated at Haiimeneheiig. 

Dec. Slat. Chang Yin*hwan and Shao Tu-libn appointed 
peace Gonuniasionen. 

Dec. 26tb. Li ^ung<hang removed from vioeroyalty and 
deprived of honours. 

1690. Jan. 20th. Japanese land in Shantung. 

Jan. 86th. Pint asaault on Weih^wsi. 

Fsb. dnd. Credentials of Chang and Sbao rejected by 
Japanese. 

Feb. 12th. WeihsAwei and Cbiasee fleet surrendered. 

Feb. Ifitfa. Ll Hung-oheng appmnted aenbaesador extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Fsb. 16th. Chinese defeated at Haicheng. 

Feb. 19th. VTang Wen-ahao replaces Zi.Hang-obeng ee 
viceroy. 

March 4th. Japanese occupy Liaoyang. 

March 6tb. JuMnese occupy Yingkcw (Kswobweng). 

March 19th. Li GUmg-ohang arrives at Sfaijnoncseha. 

March 24th. Id HBag-chang wounded by Japanese ianatio. 
Japanese tske Pescadores. 

March 3(Hh. ArmisUM for the nor^i ^ned to. 

April 17tb. Japanesc'Chinsse treaty of peace signed at 
ShimoDoaekl. 

April. Yu-wei pkssents memorial advocating 

rsform. 

May 24th. Indep^ideoce of republic of Formoea deolared. 

May 29tb. Anti-uuasionary riots in Sseohwan. 

June 2nd. Pocmess offleie^ handod over to J^tan. 

June 9th. Tameoi occupied by Japaneee. 

June 20tb. 3?*raacc'Chioase cdnvsnhOB on frontier trade 
signed at Peldsg. 

July 6t>b. Contmot for Fr^oo-Buarian lean {400,000,(XH> 
franca) signed. 

Aug. 1st. Massacre of raissicaariea at KuCieUi F ukien . 

n—C 




XSDQl 


CHKOSOLOOY 


1^5. Kov. Agreem«at Cor Kueslw railway to oroaa Ua&* 

ohuria. 

Not. dth. Japaa«ae*^B«at ooavoatioii for ratroo^oa 
of Liaotung. 

1606. Uoroh 20Ch. Chinesa Imperial Poat oreatad by imp. daoree. 

March SSrd. First Anglo>0«rman loan for £16,000,000 
iuuod. 

JuiiaSnd. Coronation of Tsar; Li 5aDg>ohaeg spaoial 
ambassador. 

Juno* Inaffflotiva attempt to revise CSimaes customs 

tariff. 

Juins^. Secret agreement made between China and 

Kiissia> 

Ju^y Sist. Japanese^Chineee oommsroisl treaty si^ied at 
Pekiagp 

Sept. 6th. BuB 8 o*Cbmes 0 agreement for Chinese Eastern 
Bailwey signed at Berlin. 

Sept. 30th. HussoChinese agreement on Manchuria signed 
at PeluDg. 

Oct. Peldrig connected by railway with the sea. 

1387. Feb. 4th. Anglo^ineee convention on Burma frooUer 
signed at Peldag. 

March tSth. Deolsraiion to France of non-auenanon of 
Hainan. 

May 37th. Belgian prelizmnaiy contraoti Pekiog-Hsckow 
railway. 

June L2th. FiretFresch claim to build Tonglong.yu&naafa 
railway. 

Nov. 1st. Two GermsQ miasionariee murdered in Shan* 
tung. 

r^ov. 14th. German force seises Teingteu. 

Deo. 4(h. German troops oeoupy Kiaochow city. 

Dec. 13th. “Mailed fist" speech of Gerzdan Bhnperor. 

Dee. Boasiao war-ships winter at Port £rtAar. 

1303. Jan. Sth. Proposal for British government loan to China. 

Feb. drd. Under Buasiaa pi^ure British loan refused. 

Feb. lltta. De^aration to England of non-alienation of 
Yengtee basin. 

Feb. Idtb. De^arstion to England regarding Inspeetor 
General of Customs. 

Feb. Z3th. Bank contraot for second Anglo*Uermaa loan. 

March 6tb. Qermsn.Chincae oonvention signed for lease of 
Kiaochow. 

March 3^. First steamer reaches Chungking. 

March 27tb. Busso-Cblnase convention signed for lease of 
Port Arthur and Talianwan. 

April 10th. Deolaratioa to France of non-elienaticn d 
aouthem provinces. France claims l ease 
of Kwani^ow-wao. 

AprU Uth. American eontrect for Sankow-Caoton railway.. 

April ISthi England formally disclaims Intereetin Bhantong. 




C1IR0240LO0T 
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ld9S> April Trench rMecd et Kwangohov-wnp. 

April 26th. Kuaeia formejly diaolaimB ictereat in Korea* 

April 26th. Deolar&tioQ to Japan of aon^Alieoatfen of 
Fukien. 

April 29tb, Inland Watere Steam Ka^gatioa roles pro* 
mulgated. 

Hay I3th. British oontraot for Shaaghai-Nanking railway. 

May 17th. Ruaeian contract fcr Shanai railway. 

Hay Slst, British contract for Shansi mines. 

Hay.29th. Death of Prince Kung. 

June. PubUcation cf Chang Chih'ttu^s Learn.” 

June, Yii Man*t«e heads rebelUon in Szechwan. 

Jane. Rebellion, lasting five years, breaks out in 
Kwangsi. 

June 0th. Anglo-Chinese oobTention on as:taAsion of 
Hongkong territory signed. 

Jusa Ll^. Boiperor^s first decree on importance of reform. 

Jane Idth. Wane Tung^ho cashiered by £mpre«**dcw^r; 

Junglu appointed viceroy of Chihli. 

June 24th. Kang Yu-wei hM peraonal andienee of emperor. 

June 26th. Belgian final coQtract for Peking-Sankow 
railway. 

July Lst. AnglO'Chineee ocuvoation signed for lease of 
Weihaiirei. ‘ 

July 6th. Raapo-Chioese convention si^sed on Han* 
ohurian railways. 

JulylOtb. Treaty between ^ina and Congo Free State 
signed at Peking ; not ratified. 

June 2 Oth-& 0 pt. 16th. Issue of the Reform Decrees. 

Sept. 7th. Id Hung-ebang dismisaed from office. 

S^t. 16th. Yuen Sblh*kai snmmoned to Peking. 

Sept. 2Dth. Kang Ta-w»i eeoapee from Tsldag. 

Sept. 2^id. Coup d'etat: Emperor's person seized ; Em* 
preee-dewager reaumes power. 

Sept. 23rd. Yii'wei prookumad: Ohang Yin*hwan 

naniabed. 

Sept. 26th. Ccunter'reformation begins. 

Sept. Decapitation of six leading reformers. 

0<^ LOtb. Anglo-Chineee loan oontraot for northeni 
railways. 

Oct. Legation guards brought to Peking fof tiae 

winter. 

Nov. Tong Fti*siang's troops removed from Peking, 

Kov. Murder of Kr Fleming, British, in Kw^ohow. 

Nov .-Deo, Aati*foreign riots in lobowfa. Shantung. 

1899. Jan.-April. RebaUions in northern Anhwei and northern 
Eiangso. 

Jan. 20th. Yu Han-t«e in Szechwan zoneoden and is 
spared. 

Feb.-Joly. Blunge in western Hupeh. 

Feb.-Aag. Water-way robbery (piraey) rife in KwangtoAg. 


3CKX1T 


cuRONOWoy 


XSd9. Marc^* UosAftore of Qiinow by Rtuaion troops in 
Liaotung. 

MorcJi. Unrest raporta^l in ICansu and Sinkiang. 

MHrr}i. Disturbances at Cbinkiang and Yang^ow. 

March Sod. Itaiy demands uaTai station at Baunan Bay. 

March X6th. Official staUis given to B.C. missionariaa. 

Marcli 23nd. German engineers attacked near Jihehao^ 
Shuntung. 

Murcl) 2dth. German troops oocupy Jilichao. 

April I5tli. Hongkong calok^ion rtstUted by Chinese in- 
liabitanta, 

April 17th. Gerraao*ChinONe ogreemeut, Chinese customs 
at Tsingtau. 

April 2&th. ADglO'Kusaion agreement on Yangtze and 
Manchuria. 

Uuy. Yu Mnn-tze again rnboln in Ssecbv>»n; is. 

suppressed. 

Huy. Secret Hooioty rising in siiuthom Clnhli. 

May. HostagCM taken by Gorsnaus from Jihehao to 

TVfngtau. 

May-Nov. Hunghutse active in MAnchuila. 

Mivy Ist. Ciiinese troopasont from Ciiiiili into Shantung. 

Mav Sth. Extension of Internationa) Settlement at 
Shanghai. 

May 21st. Kangyi appointed Lon) High Sxtortiaosr.’* 

May 2dth. Imp. decree against iticnocmg attitude of Italy 
and Germany. Hover Society founded 
about tills date. 

Mny 91st. Italy withdraws demand for naval station. 

June. KictB In Xaiohuwfu. Chekiang. 

Juuu. Biota at Kienning, Fukien. 

June 2Ut. Kiot at HAnohang, Kianpu. 

June 22nd. French oonsuiAto l^iiRKd by mob at Mengtse,. 
Yunnsn. 

July-Aug. Other risings In Szechwan. 

Aug- Anti-Frcncii riot ut Yunnunfu. 

Sept. Hostility to foroignere hIi awn in cnateru Hupeh. 

Sept. 4th. Emperor aslcs Joave to ebdiCHte. 

Sept.6th. Amencan note deolaring for “open door*’ 

’ in China. 

Sept. 11th. Korean-Chmsee treaty aimed at Seoul. 

Oct, 21 St. First public reference to Boxere. 

Oct. Didoyal aentimente reported in Shensi. 

Mov. Anti'foreigD feeling rife in Kwangtung. 

Nov. Boxere dominate Shantung, spread into Cbihli. 

Kov. 12th. French officers nurderod near Kw&ogchow- 
wnn. 

Nov. 13th. Yoohow in Honan opened to trade. 

Nov. 2)9t. Imp. decree orders provinitial officials to reaist 
foreign aggreesion. 

Boo. Serious riaing at Pingeiangi Kfan^. 


CHSOHOLOOY 


xxxv 


1899. Deo. Sod. FrencoBel^en contract for Boiuo raiWa;. 

Deo. 4tb-30tb. Aooeptanoee of American note on open door. 

Dec. 6th. Yuheien, ^vemor of Shaagtung, reoaBed ; 

Yuen shihk^ appointed. 

Dec. 14tb. ’Mexican'Chjneee treaty signed at Weehington. 

Deo. 19th. £iBung-ohang appointed to Canton viceroyalt^. 

Dec. -Slot. Ur. S. M. Brooks murdered at Uaokiapu, 
Shantung. 

1900. Jan. Secret societies oottee in northern Anhwei. 

Jan. let. Emperor pleads bad health. 

Jan. 6th. France .Chinese oonyention for lease of Ewang' 
ohcw>wan. 

Jan. 16th. Tuhslen received in andieaoe with marks of 
favour. 

Jan. 24th. Fuohun.aon of PrinceTwan.appolnted Ta>ah*ko 
(Prince Imperial). 

Jan. 27th. Extension of French Settlement at Shanghed. 

Jan. 3 let. First day of ill-omened Keng-tse year of Cblneee 

oy^. 

Feb. 2ad. German engineers attacked near Eaomi. Shan¬ 
tung. 

Feb. 2Bth. Murderers of Ur. Brooks tried aenteneed. 

March 13th. Foreign naval demonstration in (9ulf of Pe» 
chihli. 

March I6tb. YQhsien appointed governor of Shanss. 

March 21st. Oerman-Chineee agreement on Sbantxmg rail¬ 
ways. 

April 5th. Lin Kun-yi in audience gives good advice. 

April 15th. Satisfactory decree issued ; naval demo&stn- 
tion ehded. 

May 8tb. Alarming warning sent from Peking. 

May 12th.-14th. Boxers attack Chineee converts near 
Paotingfu. 

May 20th. Ugr. Favier g^ves warning of Imponding danger. 

May 28th. Peking-Paotingfe railway broken up. 

May 29tb. Exodus of sngineers from Paotingfu. 

May 3l8t. Legation guards brought up to Peking. 

Jane 1st. Ur. Bobinaon and Konnan murder^ at 
Yungtsing. 

June 4th. Envoys send borne an urgent appeal for more 
guards. 

June 8th. Peking miBsionaries concentrated lor safety. 

June 9th. Boxers active immediately around Peking; 

envoys re<}uiniion on adnurals for addi¬ 
tional goar^l laat trains left Peking. 

Jane lOth. Adm. Seymour leave* Tientsin with mixed 
force; telegraphic oommonioation with 
Peking out. 

June 11th. Mr. Sugiyama of Japaneee legation murdered. 

June 13th. Boxers b^n burning and plundering insida 
Peking. . 
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IMO. JuMUth. 

Juae 14tih. 
Juad Ifitb. 
Jwid t6tb. 


sTune 17th. 
Juso L6tb. 
June 20di. 

June S0(h. 

June SUt. 

June 2lBt. 
JtmeSJrd. 

June 24th. 

June 25th. 

June 86^. 

June 27th. 
June 27th. 
July let. 
Ju^ let. 

July 3rd. 

July Srd. 

July Srd. 
July 2tb. 
July 9tb. 

July 9tii~ 

July 14th. 

July Uth. 

July 14th. 
July 2S&. 


Bozera begin hunung eod plundering at 
Tientein. 

Last letter raatl from Peking. 

All miseion ohitfehee at Tientsiu destroyed. 

Anti'Boxer memonal from Yaagtse viceroys t 
Adm. Seymour, blocked at Langfeng, turns 
beck: admirele demead > surrender of 
Taku forte •, Iset letter mail from Tientsin 
(reeeived at Peking 13th). 

Taku forts takai by assault, 5 s.m,; Tientsm 
settlessntt attacked on all sidesi S p.m. 

Seymour’s reer*gaard attacked at Langfang by 
imp. troopa. 

At Peking: decision for var, 6 am.; miuderot 
Baron von Kettelor, g a.O). $ fire opened 
on legations, 4 p.m. 

At Tfiku: reassuring notification by allied 
sdruirals. 

At Nanking end Wuchang: viceroys concur in 
sdfiilrsls' attitude. 

Li Hwg'Chang’e first attempt at negotiation. 

Tientsin eeitlemente relieved by a force from 
Taku. 

Imp. decree ordering massacre of all foreigners; 
Chinese converts slaughtered in Peking. 

At Peking : first “ trace’' in siege; legations 
to be protected. 

At Tientsm: Seymour force relieved by Bue- 
sisne at 5^u. 

At Tientsin: Edstern Arsen al taken by assault. 

At Tsiyuonfa t mission hospital dsatroyed. 

At Paotingfu: massacre of mlssionariee. 

In Europe: first news of Bn. von CetColet’e 
murahr received. 

At Peking: emperor Sends speoial appeal to 
each po>vcr. 

At ShangKsi: viceroys’ agreement for neu* 
tmlity of Yangtze basin. 

At Mukden: msssscre of miseiorariee. 

At Tsiyuenfu : massacre of missionaries. 

At Tiectsin: Woeterzi Arsenal taken by 
assault. 

At Peking: imp. decree reappoints Li Sung 
ohsng viceroy of Chihli. 

Palse report of'massacre of sotire Pelung oom 
muaity on July 3th. 

At Nanking: Mr. Taylor appointed tarn 
Mrarjiy head of customs. 

At Tientsis: Chinese city taken by assault. 

On Amur; Cbioeee fire on Blagovestebensk 
Chinese killed to reprisal. 
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1000. Joly lOeh. 

lOth. 

Jaly SOth. 

July 21»t. 

July 22nd. 

July 24th. 

July 27tb. 

July 38th. 

July JOtb. 
Au$. 3rd. 
Aug. 4th. 
Aug. 0th. 
Aug. 6th. 
Aug, 7th- 


Aug. lOth. 

Aug. Uth. 

Aug. 12th. 
Aug. Uth. 
Aug. I4th. 
Aug. 15th. 
Aug. 16th*. 
Aug. 16tb. 

Aug. 24ih. 

Aug. 28^. 

Sept. 6th. 

Sept. 8Ch. 

Sept. leth. 
Sept. IStfa. 

Sept. 20th. 

Sept. Sith. 


At Peking: eeoend ** truce “ in siege ol lega^ 
tione. 

At Peking: Cbineee propeeel io eeoort legn- 
tione to 'lieatein. 

Abvuad: first news July 17th) of oondi- 
ticne in lag&tione. 

At Kfichovfu, Chekiang: maeeacre of im»> 
sioneries. 

At Peking: Li Ping-heng bttfi audienoe of 
Empreee^oweger. 

Abroad t Li 9ung-oheng prcposee eeoort ejM* 
voye to Tiofitem. 

At fireiuerhaven: beUtcoee speeob of Oenxian 
eme^or. 

At Pe^g: decapiteticQ of Chin t oo anti' 
Boxer ministers. 

Hentaio Provisional Govemnient eetabliabed. 

At Pekmg: third ** truce *' in siege of Isgsttona. 

At Tientsh): alUsd relief force starte. 

Battle at Pebtaang. 

Battle ai Yaogtauo. 

14 Sung'Obaag coDuniBstoneo co negotiaca for 
peace. 

Count von Waldersee app^ted to ohiei oom- 
mend in China. 

At Peking: decantation of Chinsee aoti- 
Boxer mintstera. 

At Shanghai: British troops arrive for pr^ 
tecUon.- 

Allied forces enter ^'ungooow. 

Busaiaos open attack on'I^uagplea gate. 

BriMah and American troo|)e eater legatiuns. 

plight of Chioeae court to oianfu. 

Beueving force enters Psbtaag oathedral. 

Li Hung-chaag proposes cessation of hostili¬ 
ties. 

Xu Huag*ohang ar>ri Prince Chiug appointed 
plsoipotSDti arise. 

Busaia proposes withdrawal of legations and 
troope from Fskiug. 

Prince Ching invitss envoys to cccierenoe; 
they refuse. 

Punitive expedition to TuHu. 

Punitive expedition to LiangBiaog. 

Pani^ve expedition to SankiatieB. 

Gerraaa note demands punishment before 
aegotiaticn. 

Li Huag'Ohaag arrives at Tientsin; Pebtang 
Setts taken by assault hy allied forces. 

Buesia hsgiae compIetioD of eooupatios of 
Usnolmria. 
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1900. S»pt. Sfith. Imp. decree proposes madeousts {nuushmsnta : 

'Woldsnod amvae at Tioctem. 

i«pt. S9Ch. Sbanhaikwan forte ooonpied "bj »IUed foroe. 

Oot. lat. li Hung^hang reaesumes Chihli viceroyalty. 

rjct. 4tb, Freaoh cote propoeee basae of negotiation { 
Koseia tskM military pOcoeeirion of 
Yiagkoyr. 

Oot. 13th. PeMstingfo oooupied by Froooh ioroo. 

Oot. LSth. Chinese pIsDipotentiariee submit bases of 
negotiatjoa, 

Oot. 10th. AnglO'German agree m ent regarding Oaina. 

Oot. L7th< W^erese sstabUahes hia headquarters in 
imp. psiaoe. 

Oot. I9th. Imp. oeoee propoeee puaiahments slight^ 
more severe. 

Oot. SOth. Paotingfn oooa^ed for second time by allied 
force. 

Not. 5th. Officials at Paotingfu executed. 

Nov. dth. Kuseta asserts rights of conquest at Tientsin. 

Nov., llth. Ruaso-Chinese convention on Manchuria signed 
at Port Arthur. 

Nov. 13ch. Imp. decree proposes punishments somewhat 
more severe; punitive expedition to 
Kalgan. 

Deo. 24tb. Foreign envoys present their irrsrooahle 
eisions in a joint note. 

Deo. 26th. Chinese govenunent accepts terms of joint 
note. 

1901. Feb. LSth and 81st. Imp. decrees indiot punishments do* 

manded. 

Feb. I6tfa. WsJdersee issues a provocativs g«ners} order. 

May 29th. ladeMrmity fixed at gold equivalent of 
Vs. 450,000.000. 

July I2tb. Prince Chun leaves Peking to srprses regret 
at Berlin. 

Aug. 19th. Imp. decree suspends examinations in certain 
cities. 

Sept 5th. Prince Chun presents Cbina^s regrot at Potsdam. 

S^. 7th. Final protocol signed at Peking. 

Oot. 6th. Court leaves 6iamu on its return. 

Nov. tmp. decree setablishes state edueation in 

WeetsTR learning. 

Nov. 7th. Death of Id Hung*chsng. 

Nov. 21th. Custoros duty collected on iraporte at 5 par 
cent, ad vahrmt; native oostoms plaoed 
under control of Inapeoterato. 

i>4c. Puchun deposed from heirship and banished. 

Dec 86th. Chong Yin-hwaa’s memory rehabilitated. 

1908, J&n. 7th. Court M-enters Peking. 

Jah* lOth. Imp. decree for encouragement of education. 

8 $th. Foreign envoys recoivod in audionoe. 
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ld02 . Jab. dOth. Anglo*Jap&QMe agteement tegardiog Ctuna 

and Korea. 

Feb. let. Inp. decree aboliehmg M^iohu privilege. 

March 1 lth« Imp. decree on eduoa^on in Weatern learniDg. 

April &th. RnsaO’Chineee oorventdon on Uancburia signed 
at Pekisg. 

June ^th. Agreement regarding Vd^KedCourto at BhAfighfli. 

Ang. iSth. Oovemment oi Tieoteln reetored to Chineae. 

Sept, 5th. Sritiah oommeroial treaty eigned at Bhasghai. 

Oot. 6th. Death of Iau Kan-yi. 

Oct. 9th. Manchuria vaet of Liao reetored by Auseia. 

Oot. 91st Be vised tariff, effootive 6 pOr oent., comae 

into effaet. 

Deo. Fortiga gariieoiia leave Shanghai. 

1909. April 8tb. Duarte for RuseianevaoaaCion of Kawohirang. 

AprU lltb. Death of Janglu. 

April 9Srd. Aliegad RuaeO'Chineae convention proposed by 
Russia. 

Sept. 9th. Modified BaseoChmesa ccnvenUcn propos^. 

Oot. 9th. American and ’Japanese oommaraai treaties 
signed at Shanghai. 

Oct. 29^. Final contract sign^ for Freooh railway to 
Tannanfa. 

1904. Jan. 9th. Buaaia recedes from aati*Briti^ attitude in 

Uanohuria. 

Feb. 9th. Japan deolaree war on Bosaia. 

Feb. 96h. Japanese naval eucceea off Port Arthur. 

Feb. I2th. ChiDaiaeuee proclamation of neutrality; forwgn 
powers agree to localise war in Manchuria. 

May 1st. Japanese force tiie passage of the Talu. 

May 4th. Japanese second army Imded at HUewo. 

May lSth> AnglO'Chineee convention oQvntgratjoQ signed 
at London. 

May 19th. Japancae third anny landed at Tahushaa. 

May 29th. Buasians defeated at Kinchaw and ifanshSA. 

June 24tii.-.16th. BatUs of Telisas. 

Aug. 24th .^ept. 4ti]. Battle of Xiacyasg. 

Oot. I2th.-I4th. Battle of Shaho. 

1905. Jan. let. Fort Arthur surrandered to Japanese. 

Jan. 20tb.-29th. Batdee of Beikowtai and Sunho. 

Feb. S9Td.>Uaroh 10th. Battle .of Mukden. 

March 19th. Battle of Tiehling. 

March 2lst. Cbangtofu oooupied by Jep a p o ee. 

May 29th. First warning cl boycott of Amcvioao trade. 

May 27th.'29th. Kaval battle of the Sea of .Tapstn (Tau> 
shima). 

Jujle 6tb. Fr^ Booeevelt nrgea Buetia and Japan to 
negotiate. 

June 9th. American rights in Hanki w^Oanton railway 
bou^t back. 

Aug. Boycott of Amancan trade at its height. 
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1905'. 


IdOd. 


1907. 


lOOS. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


Aag. 91rt. 
Bept. 0th. 
Sept. 27tb. 


}9t. 


Jaa. let. 
April 37 th; 

Sept. Ut. 

Not. Oth. 
Not, 21 *t. 
!Dm. 

Bee. doth. 

Mafc.i7tb. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Beo. 36th. 
Jen. lath. 

Aog. 37eh. 

Not. 14ch. 

Not. 10th. 
Deo. IStb. 


Jen. 3Dd. 
Feb. 

Oot. Srd. 
Jeo.Jat. 


Uey 9Ui. 
hfar^Oth. 

Sept. SOth 


Mr. J. MoLeavy Brown retiree irom poet of 
Chief Commr*. of Korean Cuetozoe'. 

Bus8o-Jep(uieee treaty aigned at Portemooth, 
tr.SA. 

Agreement aigned for oreeiCiag Hwacgpu Board 
of Oocaerranoy. 

Amerioes nJssiODarief onirdered at Xwcbow, 
Kwaogtnsg. 

Oetmdn-Chineee agreement on Cbineaa oostome 
in Tfin^taa. 

Jepaneee^meee coDvestioo on Uaoofauria 
signed at Peking. 

Mr. J. de appointed esgineer to Hvai^u 
Cones rranoy. 

Anglo*Chineee oonTentioa on Tibet aigned at 
Peking. 

Sbuhm Chu (Dept, of Qiatoma Affairs) created. 

Imp. decree foreehadorre oonstitotional gorers* 
ment. 

Imp. deoree oreatee new minietriee. 

Imp. decree introdnoee opium reform. 

Anglo-Cbineee agreement reetriotiog optura 
trade. 

Confaojuj d^ed—raised to level of Seaven 
and Earth. 

British oontraci for Hongkong-Canton railway. 

Imp. decree anaete procedure of National 
Aaeembly. 

&Qp. decree oreataa proTiccial AseembUee.. 

Itiip. decree promisee eummcoing of Parliament. 

An^oPranco-German contract for Tientain^ 
Pokow railway. 

Programme of progrtaaiTe oonetitational reform 
ieened. 

Death of Emparor Kwargsu; aoceetion of 
Ssuantiing. 

Death of Empteee*dowager TsehL 

Tuen Shib-kai and Chang C^ih'tusg oon> 
jointly aenior Onardlans of the iHeir* 

Yuan ^hih'kai dismissed from oCBce. 

laterDationel Opium Conference at Shanghai. 

First meetii^ of National Aesambly.' 

Mr. B. Ton S^enatam appointed engineer to 
Hwengpo Co&serraney. 

Anglo-Ohineee agreement farther, reetrictiog 
opium trade. 

Prinoe Ching appointed first Prime Minis ter. 

'* Pour'power Group ’* contract for Hukwang 
railways. 

Death of Sir Bobert Bart. 
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IHl. Oot. let. 

Oot. iLCb. 

1912. Jan. 

Fab. IStb. 


Mr. 7. A. Aglen app«mt«^ Icepdotar Q«awal 
of Coatoms. 

Outbreak of revolotloa at Wcohaogj Toeo 
Bhih‘kaj recallad to offloo. 

IntomaUoDal CMom Coanw at The Sagoo. 

' Abd!e&tioa of nmperw Hsoantung. Eatab* 
UebmoDt of tba SopabUo of China. 






NOTE TO VOLS. II AND lU 


CoftBSHOY 

Tils (Tlfl.) ifl the ou «oe of ChinB, wolfing from 526 to 666 gnioB i 
u cTUTsncy it is ft tftsl of silTor of ft weight ftnd fineness dependent 
on the bftnking oonveation o£ the oit^ concerned. la these volumse 
the tael of cuneooy ie geaetftU^ the Heokwen or CuAtoms ted; 
during the earlier 7ears> 1861 to 1878, its exch^xga valvLs wee about 
6s. 8d. (£1B Tie. 8) \ after 1878 ite value decreased, m ehown in the 
diagram at page 408 of this volume. 

The dollar ($) during the period covered b7 theee volumee 
the Mexioftn dollar of silver, or, in later years, the Chinese dollar 
^ifoilAT weight APfl finenses, having an ezohar^ value of 0*66 of 
Costome te^. 

Wsioar 

The pionl is 138^ lb. av. or 60*463 kUogramasee. 

The catty ia lb. av. or 604*63 grammes. 

The tael is l)r av. or 37*78^ grammee. 

1 i^oul ■ li cwt. English • Qwt. Amerioac. 

1 long ton B 16*8 piouia. 

1 short » 16*0 
1 metrio ,, b 16*64 „ 

Lsyoxa 

The li ia aozniceUy ) statute toils or | Idlometre. 

The Cbineee foot is 14*1 English inohes. 

The obang » 141 English inohee. 


yjrjl 
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CORRIGENDA 


opportunity ij te.k^ to oorr«ot 8oia« errors in previous voluntee* 
wbioh have been pointed oat by friends. 

• ‘ TsB T&&SS Aiti> Ax^uunsT&ATio}9 ov Ca&>A.*' Rev. ed.. 1913. 

P. 11 1 1.29. I era iof ormed thet. of the Ming bronse iBstrusaSiite, 
only one rvas a pre co nt from Louis XIV. (he others having bew oaet 
in Feidng undw the snporvfaioa of the Jseult eetronomers. Cf. 
7evieT,.“ Peking/’ p- 297. 

P, 18» 1. 28. For “settlers” read “sutlepe.” 

P. 13, h 23. For “ Chinese Recorder ” read “ Chinese Repoei- 
eo«y." 

P.27,1.28. Pot” 1889" road “ 1899.” 

P. 29,1. 6. Omit “ German." 

P. 71,1- 27. Pot “ Tsensi ’* read " Tse-hi." 

P. 229.1. 12. Per ‘‘ 1899 ” read “ 1900." 

"TsB iNTBMfAZtottex Rsum^ 09 isce Obihbss Kupss," 
Vol. I.. The Period of Confllot. 

P. 348 at foot. In tert, footnote end Index, for *' Captain Q. 
Batler ” read " Capt^o G. Balfour.'* Tnis was apparently a ease 
in which the pen refused to follow^^e mstruotioo of the mind, (o 
id'ioh the true name (perpetuated at Shanghai in *' Balfour Etoad ”) 
ms well known. 








The International Relations of 
the Chinese Empire 


CHAPTER I 

THE INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS AT SHANGHAI 

1. Chinese Exactions on shipping ..... 1 

S. EiXectiona on mMobenta* go^e .... 2 

3. The Cbineee 6scel e 7 atem.3 

4. The Centoit Hoppe ....... 4 

5. PriTilogov BAoured to foreigners undor treetjee. 1842^41 . 6 

e. Deterioration in standard of foreign traders ... 7 

'7. Dorelopment of general smuggling . . 8 

8, Cesee of ships LaSy Mary Wood and /oAn Dugiale . 8 

8. Divsrgsnco of governmental and meroantile viev . . 9 

10 . Government's view found untenable .... 10 

11. Aotion taken in oonsequesce ...... 11 

L8. Shanghai olty taken by rebels, settlemente declared neutral, 

Sept. 1853 . 12 

13. The Taotai a refu^ in the aettlemente .... 13 

14. RtigliRh ai^ American merchanta give bonds for duties 14 

15. .Giving of bonds discontinued.15 

16. General evasion of customs dntiea . .' . 16 

17. Inland custom houses established; protest made . 17 

16. Shanghai practically a free port.17 

19. Bonds of English n^erchants oanoelled . . .19 

20. Bonds of American mercbanta paid in part ... SO 

21. Ur. Rutherford Alcock characterised .... 21 

22. Agreement to appoint foreign inspectors of customs, 

June 29, 1894 22 

23. System introduced July 12; Taotsa degraded and 

banished 24 

|1. The foreign merchants in the Canton factories were 
subjected, with httle checks to the exactions of a customs 
establishment modelled on the traditional Chinese lines. 
Their ships were requir^ to pay official dues, fully recog¬ 
nised and not capable of reduction, amounting to about, 
II—1 
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and not }ess than, $10 (at the then current exchange 
£2 8^. 4d) per ton of present day registered tonnage, ( 1 ] 
the present tonnage dues which replaced the old port dues 
amounting to no more than $0.00 (at the old exchange 
2e. lid., and at present exchange about Is. id.) per* ton 
register. In addition the ships, under the Chinese system, 
were compelled to gratify the desires of every government 
employee who wes brought into relations with them, if the 
work of discharge and loading was to go on without delay, 
and if small offences by the ships' crews were to pass 
without notice; the exactions under this head may be 
estimated at $1500 to $2000 (£360 to £480) for each ship. 
Besides this a monopoly of purveying gave the com¬ 
pradors [2] power to charge what Uiey pleaded for supplies 
to the t^ps, and for the silk handkerchiefs, porcelain, 
carved ivory and other articles of Chinese produce which 
ofHcers and men were eager to take back to their wives 
and sweethearts; the value of this monopoly cannot be 
estimated in money, but it unquestionably added greatly 
to the amounts winch would have been payable under a 
system of published prices and free competition. 

§2. On the merchant's goods the exactioiks were no 
less heavy, but they were less capable of reduction to 
precise statement of the amounts levied. The contribu¬ 
tion to the CpnsQo fund of 8 per cent, on the value of the 
goods was a tax additional to the customs levy, and was 
ostensibly designed to provide security to the foreign 
merchant losses incidental to the system of mono¬ 

poly under w ch he conducted his business ; and, in 
respect to this, complaint was made only of the diversion 
of the fund to other purposes. But ^e customs duty 
levied on his goods—on foreign products imported and, on 
Chinese tea. silk, and other products exported-^as not 
only exceedingly heavy in comparison with the amoimts 
le^timatcly leviable under the tariffs then nominally in 
force, but was at the same time cleverly disguised under 
a system which apparently required the foreign merchant 
to pay no duties. His imports he was compelled to sell 
to his security merchant only; the latter hxed the price 

[ 1 ] tons buxd«D to tonDBge on tbo b«sU of tbo 

o^affldaot of fipfiiuxB of SO. 

[S] Ship-cMncUjsn. 
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without competition and witliout the possjbihty of refer' 
once to prices current, suid this security merchant settled 
ail dues, regular and irregular, legal and illegal, payable 
to the government officiaW. Exports, too, could he 
bought only from the same security mwrhant, tea being 
regularly bought under contract usually made a year in 
iwlvance; he it was who settled the price and paid all 
government obligations. TOcn the foreign merchants 
were* called upon by the British plenipotentiary, Sir H. 
Pottinger, to provide him with the figures ne« 2 cs*ary for 
drawing up the fir?*t international tariff,[8] it was found 
that they could not state exactly what was the amount 
payable on any one commodity, and that the b»t they 
could do was to furnish estimates based orv-such inquiries 
as they had, at that late day, been able to make ; but the 
fact remained, and was sufficiently obvious, that the 
foKign merchants were in the grasp of a dose monopoly, 
and tliat the monopolists exacted horn them vast sums, 
which they in their turn were required to share with 
the government officials, colleetors of the revenue and 
administrators of the law. [4] 

18. The methods adopted at Canton were based upon 
the fiscal system of China,[5] which was that prevailing in 
the West under the Roman empire, through the middle ages, 
and even in its essentials down to the French Revolutioh.[6] 
Vnder this system tlie agent of the government, receiving 
nothing, or only a nominal sum, as salary, turned into the 
treasury a fixed sum every year, but was not required to 
account for the surplus which his possession of govern* 
mental powers enabled him to collect; from this surplus 
he maintained his coUcctuig staff, and fortified his position 
at court, and the surplus from Uic surplus gave him the 
reward proportioned to his abilities and to bis infiuence in 
the political world. Verres in Sicily and Julius Cicsar in 
Gaul may be mentioned as typical instances in the Bo man 
dominion; and in the modern nations, the Duke of 


a Cf tbe author’s “ lotamatioiial RaUtioai oi the OajiiMa Smpif*. 
riod ot ConJlMt. IgM.lSCO " (beraaAar to M “ Coo&kst'*) 

ohap. iv, $ 17, aad obap. u, S 9 aad a. 4S. 

«] Cf, '* CoaOMt.” ohap. iv, psMim. 
si Ibid,, eb^. ii, paaeiiD. 

6] Aftar that data tba cUH Uagarad ia tba W««t, huS it 

iociGar coodaasd by pahUo opiauni. 
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Buckuigham with his monopolies granted 'by James 1 
of England, the surintendant Fouquet under Louis XIV 
of Fr^ce, and, with certain reserTations, Boss Tweed of 
New York, all represent the typical Chinese mandarin. 
The resemblance is even closer, since on both sides of the 
world, in the East as in the West, the methods of the 
chief were also the methods of bis subordinates ; they too 
‘supplemented merely nominal salaries by non*legal levies 
which their official position enabled them to collect; and 
they too, from the amounts collected« paid in, first • the 
sum which was expected of them» then gave gratuities, 
more or less fixed in amount, -to their superiors to secure 
and to fortify their position, and. retained the surplus as 
the reward proportioned to their abilities and influence. 
Even the most subordinate underling, in the East as 
formerly in the West, treated his office as a mere stepping' 
stone from which to leap into the field of irregular gains, 
which, in such an environment, arc so much more attrac* 
tivc than a humdrum salary. 

§4. The foreign trade at Canton was unden the sole 
fiscal jurisdiction of the Hoppo. He was stationed at 
Canton to tap the wealth of that busy commercial mart 
for the personal benefit of the imperial court—the Emperor, 
. the Empresses, the concubines and eunuchs, and the Mancbii 
nobility. He was always a Manchu ; but, in order that he 
might not consider himself unduly independent, was 
never a noble or even a freeman, but was always selected 
from the Boyi, the hereditary bondsmen of the imperial 
family. This oflicial, of low personal status, but one of 
the conquering race, was given at Canton local rank 
inferior only to that of the Tartat*General and the Viceroy 
—which means In effect that he was armed with the full 
powers of the government, subject only to the condition 
that he should place these two high officials upon his 
list of beneficiaries. The Hoppo’s function was not alone 
to collect the customs revenue from the customs stations 
in the province of Kwangtung ; that was the smaller part 
of his mission. His especial ehaxge was to collect such 
sums, over and above the official assessment of his post, 
as would enable him to distribute Urge gifts to those by 
whose grace be bad been appointed; it was commonly 
said of him that it took the first year’s receipts of bis office 
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to buy bU appointinent, tbe income of tbe second year 
to keep it, and that of the third year to buy hi$ way back 
to private life and still leave him with a large fortune. In 
1895, when but little was left to the unreporled control of 
the Hbppo, It was stated that the official assessment of the 
post was Tls. 157,000 a year, hut that “his only chance of 
keeping the post for three years is to vigorously ply the 
palace with presents. ... At least a million taels a year, 
in fans, silks, pearls, and other presents, had to be sent to 
Peking at intervals of a fortnight, a quarter, a half-year, 
or a yeai.”[7] But tJiis was in the time of the Hoppo’s 
decadence [8]; during the palmy days when Canton en¬ 
joyed a monopoly of the foreign trade, the emolurnents 
of the post were vastly greater. In 1848, during the 
consideration of the changes necessitated by the abolition 
of the monopoly of Canton, it was officially reported to 
the throne [9] that “ the fixed amount of duties to be sent 
to the capital by the Canton maritime custom house was 
899,061 taels, and the surplus remitted was usually from 
ten to forty thousand taels The present author has made 
a careful calculation, on the basis of the rates of duty 
reported to Sir H. Pottinger,[10] of the amount of duties 
collected on goods import^ and exported by British and 
American ships in 1887, and has found it to amount to 
just over Tls. 6,500,000 ; if we allow Tls. 500,000 for tbe 
legal trade under other foreign flags, and the very moderate 
estimate of Tls. 1^000,000 for opium, which was never 
included in statistics or in report, we have Tls. 8,000,000 
as a safe estimate of the amount coUeeted by the Hoppo 
from the trade under foreign flags alone. We may, 
further, estimate a sum of Tls. 2,000,000 for the receipts 
from Chinese shipping at the ports of Kwangtung, in¬ 
cluding, besides Canton, such busy marts as Wu^w, 
Chaoebowfu (Swatow), Kongmoon, Tinpak, Kiungchow 
(Hbihow) and Limehowfu (PSkhoi). The resultant total, 

B . ** The FAftoaal Cftpeoity of Chics," by £. B. Pcrlwr, in Jvumal 
Norti^ebiaa 5rac«h of the Itojel Akatio Bo^tr. ISfifr-SC. 

The FoH wae aboiiehed in 1S04 ee being ao longer " looraUve ’* ia 
the fninfUfi eecje. 

[9] hfeiDOnal of Uuohaagah and ctheie of the Privy GoimoQ oomraefitieg 
on propoeale by Siyiag, wed Bept. I4tb, 1849. CbiTie ie e Beperitory, 

[io] Cf. Condiot,” obap. xi, { 9; UorrieoD'e " ComaeMial Onide,” 
1848, pp. 134 and 187. 
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ten miBiontaels, includes only customs duties ; to it must 
be added the port dues on shipping, heavy in amount [11]; 
the contributions and gifts constantly demanded from the 
hong merchants who enjoyed the monopoly of tlie foreign 
trade [12] ; and the innumerable gratuities to be paid to 
the smaller officials, who might iind means to block the 
smooth course of trade, and who must, in their turn, gratify 
the Hoppo if they would retain their posts. In short, we 
may coohdently declare that, while the official assessment 
of the Hoppo^s post was less than one million taels a year, 
the distribution fimd must Ixavc much exceeded ten million 
taels. 

§5. By the treaties of 1842-44, and the customs tariff 
and trade regubtions adopted in 1848, the foreign trade 
was freed from many restrictions which had been imposed 
on iti[18] Trade and residence were permitted at four 
other ports besides Canton ; the monopoly of the Co-hong 
at Canton was abolished, and no monopoly was to be 
created at any of the ports opened by treaty; at these 
porta the foreign merchants might rent land on which to 
erect warehouses and residences, they might sell their 
imports in open market and might buy their exports from 
whom they would, at prices to be settled in free competi¬ 
tion : their imports and their exports were to be subject 
to the levy of moderate duties according to a published 
tariff, and this was to be strictly adliercd to ; and, flnallyj 
their persons and their property were to be under the pro¬ 
tection of their own nationaJ law, and were no longer to be 
subject to the Uw of China, alien in its spirit and faulty 
in its execution. These liberties were of great value and 
the foreign trade was by their agency freed from most of the 
medieval restrictions, so alien to the enterprising spirit 
of the nineteenth century, which had weighed it down. 
The time bad been when the foreigners, guests of the Chinese 
empire, declared loyally, and as the only means by which 
their trade might be carried on, that “ We are bound to 
submit to your laws while we are in your waters i be they 
ever so unjust, we will not resist thcm.’’[ldj But this day 


ni I. 

a. IT, I It. 

lUd., u, PMsm. 
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vfis psst, and by the first treaty settlejncnt the three 
Western powers hod declared that it lay with them to 
dictate the conditions under which China’s international 
trade should be conducted. 

f 6. With all this amelioration, there was one of the 
conditions affecting foreign trade which remained un¬ 
altered—the spirit of the Chinese custom.'^, its organisa¬ 
tion) and its methods. What the l^ppo had been, he was 
still { what he was at Canton, that was the Tartai*Gcuccal 
at Foochow an<l his deputy at Amoy, the Taotai at Ningpo, 
and the Taotai at Shanghai, the heads respectively of the 
customs at those ports ; and the staff of each custom 
house continued to demand and to receive gratuities for 
expediting business. When gratuities are paid for expetli- 
tion, it is a short step to paying in order that false declara¬ 
tions may be passed uonotieed, and no long step to direct 
smuggling. The foreign merchants in the Canton factories 
had been of a highly honourublecloss, and the profits derived 
from their trading operations were such as to remove all 
temptation to lower their high standard ; but the removal 
of persona] and trading restrictions and the Kcurity given 
by the treaties brought into the field men of smaller mould, 
more inclined to petty gains, and finding in the Chinese 
system a means to their hand for securing larg:er profits. 
V^eu smaller men led the way, men of higher standing 
and larger capital must soon follow if they would retain 
th ei r market. Moreover, the direct smuggling of opium, 
which began about 1836, soon undermined the honesty of 
merchants of even the highest standing, creating a desire 
for. the excitements of the smuggler, contempt for Chinese 
administrative methods, and satisfaction that they had 
held their own in competition with their trade riva^. It was 
not enough that they had secured a tari:^ which imposed 
duties far lower than those which had formerly been paid: 
merchants of aD classes seised every opportunity to pay 
less than their legal dues, or even to evade all payment.fi 6] 
Th« rocArds ef tb« Foragn Offlo9 wOI prov» that 
yw after th» opaoi&g of Bbtesbai to in4a. a ayitem of ticug^g and 
of cowpromjsioR duties provailad to aa ejteat tiiai daetroyad piavtioaUr 
the value of a nxed term, aad defeated the catonlatifma of tbe hoaeM 
merobeot, who toaodhliDaelf, owing to the oomzption of the Chioeeeouetott 
houee officials, envoeed to a ruJooce aad unfair competition with hie lees 
aorupidooe rivaic m oommerce.*’—Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Runell, Oat. SSch, 
18S0. Corr. reep. Affaire m China, p. t48. 
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§ 7. Uudcr*d€cl8tRtion weigivts is cuiumon to this day 
in all custom houses under purely Chinese control; and 
in the period which we arc now considering, 1648 to 185^ 
it was the general practice. False description, removing 
commodities from one category to another charged at a 
lower rate of duty, vos common; and raw silk, the com* 
mercial unit being the bale, was frequcutly packed two 
bales in one, Ihc weight on which duty was paid being, 
by connivance of the customs officials, only half the actual 
weight, [i 8] Direct smu ggling—the introduction of foreign 
goods and shipment of Chinese produce which were not 
declared and on whicli no customs duty ^vas collected^ 
was also common, sometimes facilitated by the connivance 
of the subordinate customs officials, but not infrequently 
without their help, as jf in scorn of such ineffective super¬ 
vision. The Britirii and French were the only omcial 
consuls, the others being represented by merchants of their 
own or other nationality [17]; and the merchants were 
mainly British or Amcricen, though traders from tlie 
various German states had established themselves in busi¬ 
ness at the open ports. Tlicsc all cn gaged in smuggling [18]: 
but only in two cases, where the British consul intervened, 
did the practice come to tlie light of day in such a way as 
to be susceptible of proof. 

18. In June 1850 the P. & 0. steamer Lady Mary 


(IS} '* Tb« rMuU of th« viKhdnmU of CoiUkiiAr inlUfrtivq Ui Mour* 
p^jneat of cDBMrot doti»e ie thAt the fonoKo nidrobiMil contrive* v> to 
arrftfise hJi buainea tbnl e Iot^b ivmount of oem free of duty or at 

e reduced reto.*’ PertieulArs ore given of the pnotice of pocking tvo 
bele* of Bilk in coe, e)>d it is etetod that " from January Ist to May LCtli 
the declared laaport of ehiotseK (paying a ipeciito duly of Tla, 0.200 « pisofr) 
wta 800 piecee egawat celM of 8S.0O0 piacea. while of * ooloiired Bed faeoy 
cottons * (paying duty at 5 per cent, od usierem) tho import waa 80,000 
piacaa.”—North-Chlaa Herald. May ISth, 18SS. 

(171 Cf. '‘Conflict,” chap, xiii, | 5. 

(18] ” Your Lordabip will be aware that the Anerioan eonculs at the 
port* are wealthy mercLanta, receiving a trifling ealary of one Chouaead 
dollar* e year, which doe* no^ of couree preclude them from carrying on 
their lerge mereantile operations. Under such oircumeta&ec* it most be 
obvious ^at their oonaular dutiaa are ajtoeatbar subservient to their trading 
avocation*; and hence Z am eatjsfied most of them would infinitely prefer 
winking at the objectionable proceedings of their countrymen In respect 
to Bfflu^iog trarvMntlOD*, to taking any dsctdsd etepe for the coppreesioa 
of a practice In which, if there m. any truth in eomraon report, they 
themMvee, ae jnember* of commereial Asa*, a^ mom or leas neoeasarily 
Involved,”—Mr. 0, fionham to Lord Palmerston, Bept. S7th, 1850, in Public 
Hecord OfSce. 
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[10] arriving from Hongkong, dUcluirged her opium 
into the receiving ships at Wu^ung, and then entered the 
port of Shanghai iu ballast { she also clcare<l in ballast, 
being thereby oxemptctl from ixis inent of tonnage dues, 
but at Wusung took on board $99 Ix.lcs (74,660 ib.) of silk, 
shipped by Mr. A. G- Dallas, senior partner in the firm of 
Jardinc, Matlieson & Co., the Chinese govcrnmcjU being 
thereby defrauded of duty amounting to Ssior. In 
Januar y 1851 the Brilislx ship John Dug^U cleared from 
SJmnghai with n cargo of tea ; but after clearance it vtoa 
found that, of 458,651 lb. actually on board, tile duty on 
$57,251 ib.. amounting to $7288, had not been paid. In 
these two cases an information was laid before the British 
consul, who, under the treaty,[20] was cliarged witJi the 
duty of protecting the Chinese revenue. The consul was 
Mr. Rutherford Alcock, who took his duties seriously and 
Mrformed them zealously. In the case of the Ladt/ Mary 
Wood he required Mr. Dallas to pay the duties which he hud 
evaded and imposed a fine of $200, the maximum fine 
permitted under the regulations, and c(jmi>elled the master 
to pay the tonnage dues and a fine of $200. In the case of 
the John Viigdale, the Chinese Authorities, zealous after the 
event, wished to confiscate ; but the consul held that the 
smuggling had been made possible only by the connivance 
of the customs officials, and compromise the matter by 
imposing a fine' of $100 plus twice the duty.[21] 

§ 9. The Lady Mary Wood case crystallised the diverg¬ 
ence of “View between the British government, which had 
made the treaty and was desirous of enforcing all its pro- 
visiona. those which restricted the action of the foreign 
traders as well as those which granted them greater pro¬ 
tection, on the one hand, and the foreign traders, impatient 
of restraint, on the other. The British government upheld 

f iai Cf. “ Ceoflict,” ch*p. sjii, f t. 
sol Br. tr. NankSng, IMS. u. 

121] Ur Q BenbftRi te Lord Pslrasriton, S«pt. 3Tth, IS9?, In Puobe 
TUeetd OlBe« : Sir Cl. Bonhsm to High CemROwimBr TUli. July 10th, t SSI. 
Corr, teep. Coniulor IntorfonoM iot the Prevention of Snoggling in Ounn. 
p $ : tiorih’Ouna Herald. Jap. ilth nod Mar^h Ut, I SSL 

"ThAi their [tho P. * O. S. N. Co.*#] «t«enMr wb* »y»ien«U«*Jly 
employed in erauggling opium up to the port end in •muggUcg ti\k dovn 
from the port ftod.iio niding and nbetting the ehippen in delmudtng the 
ChiM«» govBTBOieat . . . nte facts loo pubUc to bo gBiaisId/’—>rorth. 
OIab Henld. Unroh 1st, 1851. 
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the Action of the con^«ul.[22] The Shevnghu merchants, 
ac<iUAinted with Chinese revenue conditions and engaged 
in the same operations as tlic offending lirm, expressed a 
strong desii'c to suppress aU smuggling, but points out 
the difficulty of attaining that end by action which was 
legal only against British merchants and ships and which 
could nor he taken against those of other nationalities.[28] 
Hongkong merclmnts, trading in a free port and in no 
way concerned Ibr the Chinese revenue, fully supported 
the motion of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co,, and ex¬ 
pressed ‘their disapproval of the consul’s procedure in 
Kcting os both pi'osecutor aud judge: “ it was not the 
business of tlxe consul,” and the silk had been shipped, not 
within tlie port of Shanghai, but at Wusung, which was 
outside port limits.[24] ease was appealed to the 

Supreme Court at Hongkong, by which the jurisdiction 
of the Shanghai consul in the case was upheld, but his 
judgment was reversed on the technical ground that cases 
involving a greater penalty than $100 should have been 
heaixl with assexsoi‘S.(25] 

§10. The position taken by the British government 
and consiih based though it >vaa upon the clearly expressed 
requirement of the treaty, was untenable so long as other 
nations recognised no such obligation and other merchants 
were left free to smuggle on their own account, or to lend 
their name to cover the smuggling operations of British 
mercliants [20] *, it had, moreover, wen demonstrated 
that the Chinese i^cvenue authorities were not able or 

S '* 1 havo to wouMnc you th«t I Approve of ooutm put«i»d 
lOAiter by Ur. ^n«uJ Aleook. With nfareiiee to tbe ugumeot 
U8»d by Me^rt. JerOino, MAthewo & Co. UiAt it wos unfAlr to flfte them, 
becMiM smutting is to «xt«n»ively practised by other powers, I hsve to 
obesrve thst s cootrsey doctriao hes fret^uently boon mnictoi&od in 
Courts of Lew io this country, end that judses hevo oftoa pewed severer 
aenteneee then usuel opon connoted offenders, upon the speeifio grouad 
(bet the offence tor which pvnisbnient wee thue swairded hod growa to be 
mere cenunoa then theretofore, end thet meay who had been suspected 
of committing it hed eeeeped oonviotioo end puniehmeot.**—Lord Palmer- 
et«o to Mr. G, Bonhem, Kov. 27th, ISSO, biTublic Becord Office. 

[SSI Shenahei Chemberof CommerGe to Mx, Cooeul Aloook, ZSth, 
laSI, w NorthOuea Herald, Aphl Stb, 1S51. 

(24l Cbiee Mail, HoBgkoiia. Feb. IStb, ISSl. 

125) Korth.<3uDa HenJd, April 26«h, 1S51. Cf. alec *' Confijot," 
ahap. Stir, | IS, 

[20] Mr Q, Bonham to Lord Palmenton, Bapt, 27th, ISSO, io PabUn 
Jtaocrd Offica. 
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quaUAed to .enforce on ill aliks the degree of restraint 
which the British authorities might bs willing, under the 
treaty, to impo^ on their own merchants. This was 
recognised by the British government, and the Chinese 
authorities were informed that the British consuls would no 
longer, alone among all the notions, act on behalf of the 
Chinese authorities to protect the revenue, but that duo 
vigilance must in future be displayed by the Chinese 
customs officers for lheinsdvc{>.[27l This decision left 
the Chinese face to face with the foreign merchants, aud 
the operations of the latter were subjected only to such 
restraint as was compatible witli the ordinary comtitu- 
tion of a Chinese government office. 

§U, The foreign merchants in Chinu had by I Ins time 
formed a high opinion of the inviolability of tlicir persons 
and property, and resented all attempts by the revenue 
authorities to exercise any restraint, or even to question 
in any way the accuracy of the ships* manifests which 
formed the only declarations they were called upon to make. 
In August ISSI the BriUsh and American consuls felt it 
incumbent on'them to remind their nationals that the 
Chinese were within their rights in demanding more precise 
information and in subjecting imports and exports to 
verification, if such a step should seem called for, adding 
that " so long as the measures taken for the protection of 
the Chinese revenue are not only necessary and just, but 
are applied impartially to merchants and ships of all 
nations, every support will be afforded .**[28] The French 
consul, however, saw in the customs regulations, proposed 
to secure this better control, an unauthorised extension 
of the treaty provisions, and be protested ag^st their 
enforcement: he could “ not in any way accept these 
new regulations as applicable to iiis own countrymen,** 
but he would be ready to “ receive all complaints by 
customs officers of any infractions thereof, and, if they 
axe founded on equity and justice, to apply the penalties 

[271 Mr. Braham Ut Lord F&Imentcin, 6«pt. 27Ui. 1860 ; Lord PalxDar> 
•tCB V> Ur. Boaham, Nov. Sltb, 1660; io Putlk Record OfRoo. Lord 
Paimrvton to Sir Q. Boabara, 24£h, 1861; Sir G. Boith&a] to High 
CoiaoiMOBor U«u, July lOtb^ 1361: is Corr, roop, ConsoUr Intorfem** 
for tho Fi«v«otaoa of Scauggliss re Ctusa, 1867. 

(88114otificAtiOD of Afooneoo coosul. Aug. lot, of firiUtb oomul, 
Aug. Sfct), la Nortb-Chioo H^ld, Aug. dth, 1861. 
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prescribed by treaty.”[29j In September the consuls 
notified the appointment by the Taotai of Nicholas Baylies 
as Harbour Master and promulgated a sH of Harbour 
Regulations lor Uio control of ships und their crews; this 
action was consecjucnt on a generally signed request b^' the 
Shanghai merchants* who engaged to "use our influence 
with all captains of vessels to our consignment to conform 
to such regulations as may eventually be determined 
upon.”[80] In October 1852 the Taotai established the 
Customs Bonk on the model which has been maintained 
during the sixty years since that date.[81] 

§ 18. The walled city of Shanghai was taken by rebels on 
September 7th, 1868. They had taken the city, but their 
power extended only to its walls and moat i the imperial 
troops shut them in on the' west’ and south i on the east 
was the river, on the further shore of which the ImpO’laiists 
e:;tablished batteries; and to the uocilt lay the foreign 
settlements. The Western powers had declared for a 
policy of strict neutrality between the imperial govern* 
ment and the Taiping rebels, who then dominated more 
than half the provinces ; and at Shanghai they spread 
the mantle of neutrality over the “ area reserved for 
foreign trade and residence ” giving notice that it could be 
used as a base of operations neither by the government 
forces nor by rebels against the government.(82] A 
neutrality shutting a part of its own soil from the opera* 
tions of the established government could have been 
possible in no other quarter of the globe; but the policy 
of protecting their own trade had been forced on the 
Western powers, and the absolute necessity for its adop¬ 
tion had in this same year been further demonstrated by 
the impotence of the government and its inability to 
maintop order. Shanghai, then, was declared neutral, 
and by reason of its neutrality served,, during the next 
ten years, as a refuge for himdreds of thousands of the 
subjects and officials of the empire, who found there, under 

[10) C«qsq 1 H. d« UontiinF Ut Taobu, Aug. SCtn, i& Kc4th*Chin4 
Dm, 20th, IW. 

[10] CcpDfoUr Kotifiofttioe o1 8«pC. Stth, ia Nortb-ChlA* E«nld, 

Sept, itth, 1S51. 

ril) NotiflcftUcA of Dritich oouu), Oct. 10 th, >e North-China Hmld. 
Nor, eth. 1168. Cf. “Suhjttttioa.'’ «b*p. av, tt 17, IS. 

(81) Cf, " CoaSiot/* cb»p. xvli,, $ 15; oh»p. zriit, }f 3-7. 
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the fdreigji fia^, the protection deni«d them under their 
own. Thu neutrality was ouJy once infringed; on 
September 8th. the day after the city fell, and lifore the 
three consuls had taken the situation into consideration, 
the custom house on the Bund was looted and destroyed. 

§ 13. U^n the capture of the city, the foreign settle¬ 
ments ihuoished a refuge for the Taotoi, heart of the 
customs, ini. chief magistrate over a district comprisiog 
the cities and prefectures of Suochow, Sungkiang, and 
Taichow-^n incredibly rich country with a population 
of many millions. Before this, in March, when the Taiping 
forces were pursuing their victorious progress down the 
Yangtze, and were already at the gates of Nanking, 
the commercial situation wa* such that there was *' a tut^ 
stf^nivtion of trade, and, from the refusal of the native 
bankers to grant the usual facilities, it ha.*; become quite 
imjMssible to obtain payments of the import and export 
duties from the Chinese dealers/’ while the sale of imports 
had come to an absolute standstill. Ktoney was, in fact, 
unobtainable,[88] ©ven-the moderate amounts required 
to pay cxistoms duty calculated on a 6 per cent, basis ; 
and, to provide ta the needs of BriUsh merchants, Mr. 
Alcock undertook to grant clearance to British ships against 
the deposit of securities to cover the legal dues, either in 
“ government paper, in title-deeds of houses or land, or 
in warehouse warrants for foreign import goods.’’[64] in 
this, however, he was not supported by other nationalities; 
and, after a month's trial, he was driven to notify that he 
could no longer incur the serious obligations imposed 
upon him by the measures temporarily sanctioned ” in 
his previous notification.[85] In July the merchants 
applied to the British Superintendent of Trade for relief 
^oin paying duties in ha^ cosh, which was not readily 
obtainable, and suggested the establishment of bonded 
warehoioses ; but they were informed that, under the 
treaties, nd such reiW was possible.[68] Now, is Sep*, 
tember, with the administrative city in the hands of 

fgsj Cf. " Coefllet,*’ chap, xviii, « 11-13. 

134] BrtUth iaer«hant4 to Bntiih conial; notifieafcica BritMi coziral, 
MaftW loth ; ia KortbBChma Bonld, 12 th, 1363. 

(Sff3 VoUficataoA ot Bniah eofiaul, Api^ Hth, in K«krtb*C3usa 0«nld, 
April 88rd. ISdS. 

13<] Cf. Confliot," chap; 113. 
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rebels, the custom house burned, the he^d of the customs a 
refugee in the foreign settlements; and the authority of the 
government in abeyance everywhere, the foreign merchants 
realised that the relief for which they yearned, and which 
had become an urgent necessity, was within their grasp. 

§14. In order to establish fully the neutrality of the 
foreign settlements the consuls refused to admit, within 
their limits, or within the limits of the anchorage for 
foreign shipping, the exercise of authority by the imperial 
oiHcials, and declined to recognise the revenue authority 
of the Taotai so long as the administrative city remained 
in the hands of rebels, and until the customs should be 
fairly reinstated in the custom house.[S7‘| While this 
was the official attitude, the merchants saw the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining relief from the necessity of finding in a 
tight money market the hard cesh required for duties, and 
were inclined to refuse payment of all duties. To meet 
this theCritisii and American consuls established a moduj 
vivtndi to bo enforced on their nationals, under whose 
control was more than nine*tentiis of the trade and shipping 
of Shanghai [88]; but while action was taken jointly by 

(37J *'Afl *0011 8s th« rity of ghanglioi is nlakOA ty the ImporicLl 
troops 4nd your ExcoUsney^j Mt4b)iumont fairly r«ina(*to4 In th» 
ousiora hotiM, I shall be prapared to antcrr Into furthn een^dMacloa with 
you of tha queation of AJooek, Brituch oonsul, to Taotai, 

Oet. 10th and nth, in Nurth-China Herald, 0<rt, 22nd, 1S&8. 

'* The Chinese cuctoco bcnue, tlie oidy ooe that i reco^alM at Shanghai, 
having been deecroyed by the nativee themeelxTss, untd ii hae b ee n re* 
established and on authority to ooeept the raeoipta, in oonfortaiity wlUttbe 
Uaety, has beon replaoad and reoognieeJ, f cvtutider myself fully at liberty 
to allov the entry and deapauh of the ships of my not ion free of all dutisa. 

—M. Edan. Preneh eoiuul, to Amerieon mercluuits, Oet. UUCh, in North- 
China Herald, Nov, isch. ibr>3. 

*' Tha ujKler^gnetl , . , liaa mois’sd InslrueUons from H, E. the 
Commlsioiier of the United btateu to Chiha to deliver up the papeta of 
Amsricafi vesiste on theij leaving port, >nthout requiring produetioo of 
the Chipssa customs olsarancs, aa Umg aa veeals under other foreign Aags 
are allowed to enter and leave port vrithout nporling and paying diitiea 
at the cuatom bouse, aa ia at present the case. Tbo moment the customs 
regulations are enforced upon all foreign veasels, a return to thorn «U1 be 
requiied upon the part of thow under the American Asg.”—NoUBcation 
of Mr. E. Cunningluan, Amej^ean consul,* Jon. 20th, in North.China 
Herald, Jan. 281 h, 18.14. 

[98] In 18S2. of shipping cleared at Sliangh^, there were Btidsb 103 
ehipa of 38,420 tons. American CG of 30,ca2 tdha, and aU others 13 of 3213 
tons. In 1856 the figuree vere Briti^ 249 ships of 7C,181 tons, Axnerican 
90 ehipa of 56.792 tons, and aQ othere 99 shipe of 26,203 tana. In 1863 
the tolue of all exports from 6hanghai voe 323,913,430; of «>»i« ahipmanta 
tinder the 7tn( ish Bu were valued at 314,4 45.300, aad under the American 
flag 88,444, &3U. leuvtng fur all others. 
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the two consuls, it was well known that the prime merer 
was Mr. Alcoclc,[59] who had from the outset felt it his 
duty to see, as required by tlie treaty of Nanking, that the 
Qiinese revenue suffered no loss from the action of the 
merchants. Immediately upon the fall of the city the two 
consuls gave notice that they would grant clearance to 
ships without payment of duty, but on deposit of a 
bond undertaking to pay, at some future date, the 
customs duties and dues payable to the Chinese govern- 
ment-[40] 

§ 16. This action was reported by each to his superior, 
and in each case it was disavowed aa being vJlra virfi$ and* 
an assumption of sovereign power which could not be 
justified. Upon receipt of instructions from the respective 
gDvemments,theTaotai was informed thatthc modus vivendi 
would come to on end, on October 28tii as regards American 
trade,[41] and on January 30th, 1854, as regards British 
trade [42]; that the consuls were “ not to continue col¬ 
lecting the duties for the Chinese custon, hoifse for an 
indefiite period” ; and that the “reoccupation of the 
cristom house heretofore In use, situated as it is in 
the heart of our settlement, was impossible,’* because the 
admittance of the guards necessary for its protection would 
destroy the neutrality of the settlements, which the 
Chinese government was no longer able to protect. It was 
added that the bonds deposit^ under the Tnodiu vivendi 
would be enforced only if the representatives of other powers 
were able and willing to secure an equal enforcement for 
ships under their flags ; and the British consul declared 
categorically that his nationals could in the future be 
called upon to pay duties, only if the merchants of all 
nations were plac^ on a basis of equality. The Taotai 
was thus left to collect the customs revenue of a port no 
longer in his possession, without any power to enforce 
the collection. On October 28th the customs staff was 


[Sai Cf. Miohie. Tha Eodiahmtn ia China,” vcl i. p. 143. AOm hfr. 
AJcoek*ftlett«c« W Sbuighu C^&aiber ConuxMtco ol AprU lOUi kod 23rd. 
ia Nortb-Chica Ber^d, Apnl iMh and 1851. 

(401 Korth-Cbiiia Har^. Sapt. 17th, 188 $. „ ' 

(411 NotifioaUe® af Aweriean oonmJ, 0«t. iiih. iBKorth^ChiB*Herald, 
5th, 1858. _ , _ 

(42] BriUA aoanl U> TaetJu, Jan. «Kb, ia Nwtb-Chiaa Herald. 

4th. 1854. 
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jnstttJIed in t^^•o guard-boats moored off Pulung Point,[48] 
at what Was then the Jowet Jimit for foreign shipping; on 
February Cth the cfTicc was transferred to the north side 
of the. Soochow Creek, not then incorporated in the 
American settlement.[44] In acknowledging the Taotai’s 
communication notifying this last move the three treaty- 
power consuls reiterated the condition that the customs 
surveUUnce is equally to affect every vessel of every nation. ’ * 
This condition was not observed ; in fact it never had been 
observed, and on January 20th the American consul, 
expressly on this ground, had given free clearance to two 
A.!^ricaR «hips, the Oritida and Sci^ce. 

116. The payment of duty during these months was 
more or less voluntary on the part of the foreign merchants, 
and the obligation was for a time generally met. On 
February 10th, however, the British merchants addressed 
their consul, giving many instances of ships which had been 
cleared without thet^ayment of duty, inwards or outwards. 
Besides the Oneida and Science, reference was made to the 
American ship Wild Duck “now loading at Wusung “ ; 
the Prussian ship Preucsiseher Adler cleared on Sep¬ 
tember dih under a bond to “ hold the Prussian consul [45] 
harmless from all charges that might be made for the 
recovery of duties “ ; Hit Austrian ship Robert sailed on 
October 29th without entry at any consulate and having 
had no demand made on her for any duties, import or 
export **: over 150 junks of 800 to 500 tons each laden 
with sugar on which no import duty was collected ; the 
Siamese [46] ships Faveri/e and Siam and 24 Siamese 
junks of over 500 tons each ; “ the fact that at least four 
vessels have loaded full cargoes of tea and silk at Wusung 
without payment of duty is so well known that it is un¬ 
necessary to enter into particulars ** f and finally reference 
was made to “probably 4000 tons of tea and silk now 
lying at Wusung Vith the object of being shipped off. with¬ 
out entry at any consulate or payment of any duty what¬ 
ever.” These facts the British merchants considered “to 

4S1 23«nh-0hiaa H«nU. Nov. 9ii. i85$. 

HJ Ibid.. PBb. nth. 1864. 

4^ An ia«rohtti. 

40] The vas a with thon.wbo wiabtd to Atcapo 

OQMiO tf oQctrol ovAT their ehipe. 
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be grounds for British coEmnerce being exempted from 
duties which have not been levied impartially upon the 
trade of other foreign nations .”[47] 

117. The succc&sive attempts to establish a Chinese 
custom hou^ within the limits of the neutralised port, 
and to secure recognition for its authorities from the foreign 
merchants and shipping, had all been frustrated by the 
conditions under which trade was carried on; and the 
next step taken, at the beginning of Hay, was to abandon 
all such attempts, and to establish two inland custom 
houses, one on each of the principal routes leading to and 
^om the interior. The collection of tonnage dues had per- 
force to cease, and the levy of import and export duties 
was no longer made at the ship’s side, but on the passage 
between the port and the consuming and producing dis« 
trlcts. The three consub at once protested jointly against 
this method as an infraction of the clear stipulations of 
the treaties, and invited the merchants to place in their 
hands ” any evidences which it may be in their power to 
give of interior exactions, levy of duties, or other irregu¬ 
larities, in derogation of tl^eir rights and privileges as 
mcrchaiitjj resorting to this port for the purpose of com¬ 
merce.” Merchants were further informed that ‘‘ in lieu 
of the specific bond or note which they are now in the habit 
of giving, an ooligation from the consignee and each 
shipper will be taken, by which they sha^ undertake to 
hold harmless their consuls and respective governments 
from any responsibilities accruing from the departure of 
the ship without payment of such duties as may be due 
to the Chinese government.” The notification closed 
with the self-assuring assertion that “ this course will not 
only preserve from reproach the integrity of the three 
powers having treaties with China, but wUl cast the onus 
of treaty viobtion upon the Chinese authorities, and tend 
to preserve the trade of this port from serious interrup- 
tion.”(48] 

§18. In the old factory days at Canton, before the 
treaties, there was no smuggling, nor was there any tempta- 

(471 SbaaghAi Brtt44h Chambef of ComcMT«« to Britiib oMWUl, Fob. lOta 
ead UatoH )*t, inNorth.^lrt4H«r^, M«rcfa Jlth. 1054. 

[4S1 JoiDt notifloAUort by BnCuh. Americaa. aod Pr«Mh coafuls, 
tX«y 9th, in Konh-Chin* Herald, Uay SOtb, 18S4. 

II—S 
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tion to smuggle, ia the general articles of trade. There 

it is true, a general disposition to import and export 
those articles of Tviiich the movement was absolutely 
prohibited [49]—opium inwards, and tut^^.iague (spelter) 
and silver outwards—-but this was done with the full 
sanction of tbe responsible ofEicials who, for a considera- 
tion, were active a^ttors in the infraction of the written 
law. Then the control exercised by the monopolies— 
Chinese,, £nglish, Dutch, and others—was removed and 
n^any privileges were secured by treaty; and, with the 
general attention of the world attracted to China, many 
were drawn to the East who bad none of the old factory 
traditions. Concurrently with this came the gcner^ 
smuggling of opium, engaged in by many of the highest 
standing in the years following the resumption of trade in 
1842: and the ^(ulity with which this was carried on, even 
at the entrance to the treaty ports, inevitably led to 
general smuggling, at first by the smaller men, then through 
stress of trading competition by others, and ^ally by ^1. 
Then came the confusion caused by the progress of the 
rebellion, in which, of the two principal ports. Canton was 
completely hemmed in by rebel forces ,[50] while the 
administrative city of Shanghai had been wrested from the 
control of the imperial authorities. The foreign powers 
maintained neutrality around both Canton and Shanghai; 
but, while at Canton this attitude did no more than to 
leave the contending forces to fight their own battle, at 
Shanghai its effect w&s to tie the hands of the government; 
without the declaration of neutrality Shanghai wat» lost 
to the empire and probably the course of history changed, 
but with it the Chinese authorities were debarred from 
giving the protection requisite for the collection of taxes. 
Merchants had at first been required to give bonds, but 
those given were afterwards repudiated; then came the 
period of the establishment of provisional customs*stations 
in the port, with no power to enforce their rules, during 
which advantage was taken of the freedom from restraint 

“ In «EporU I tffingglod very largely ot sUver, becMae It wee 
e prohibited art«^, end eo wee tuteaegue ; ead the rule which guided ae 
wee 1 would Brnunte the ertiolee whleh were prohibited, bat not thoee 

upon which e diiect duty wee laid,”—Evidence of W. S. Davideon befoiw 
Coam. of H. of Cocunona, 1S90, oited in " Confiiet,” chep. vili, | 8. n. 24, 
(SO] Cf, " Conflict/’ ^ep. zvii, | 11. 
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of all iiags other than the English, American, and French, 
and the merchants of those other flags—the non-treaty 
powers, Austria, Portugal, Siam, Prussia, Bremen, Ham¬ 
burg, etc.—led the way in smuggling in which they M'ere 
pedorce joined by those of the treaty powers ; and finely 
custom houses were established, not at the port, but in the 
Interior, and against this measure and the collection of 
ta;:es elsewhere than at the port tiie three consuls felt it 
their du ty to protest. Shanghai became b\ effect a free port i 
and practically from September, 1358, very generally from 
November, and n1«olutc]y from May, 1854, no revenue was 
collected for the ChincKfi government from its foreign 
trade.[51] While tbb? condition may have been satisfactory 
to many among* the individual merchants, it was viewed 
with alarm by the mercantile community in general, by the 
consuls, and bytheofftcials of the Chinese govern merit. [52] 
119. The bonds for the^stoms taw due during the 
earlier period had been given only by the English and 
American merchants. Even if the custom house Irad been 
qualihed to ^rform its functions, it would at that time 
have been very difficult to find for the payment of duties 
the cash which, once paid out, did not return to the 
market, but was hoarded [68 ]; and now, in the summer of 
1854, the stringency was even more marked, and the en¬ 
forcement of the bonds was felt to be, not only an injustice, 
but a financial impossibility. In July therefor^ the 
English merchants addressed their plenipotentiary pro¬ 
testing aga..,ai. 'the legality of the bonds on the grounds 
that Ae demand for them was ultra virfs of the consul, 
that they had never been sanctioned by the British govern- 

fell MlchSe, '* The EnaUalun&o in China i, p. 16t. 

(fiS) " Much InMfMt it («U at Uw pneent mosonS in refereac* to Uie 
qu^on ef duUee. l>och ae relAles U> the large aocumuletion of arnara 
lor which bonds have been given» and tbe ctepa w b» taken for the ooUeotion 
of euBtont.honae doee In the approaching eeeeon. Aa tegarda both the pMt 
and* the future, it ii beacMning prottr cadent, that nnleea the pleaipoten- 
tiariea of Great Britan the United 8tet^ both of whom are oa the 
spot, eon effect aonte Baticfactior 7 anea^ejaent with tbe ChinoM High 
Authoritiee, and tbat quiekW. tbe trade will be atopped, while a portiM 
odIf can be diverted /rom uk port to Foochow eod Costoo; and apart 
from tbe diaadvantegea aUecdlng auob tramler, It may be doubtful wbetfaer 
Shartghai will recover tbe IniuTy. when oivU war and the attesdaot dilB- 
oultiee oeaw to offer further obet^tion/'—North-Chiaa Her^, June 17tb, 

1854 

Ct Conflict." cdiap. xriii. H O-lS. 
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that the provisional tules under which they were 
demanded Jiad not been enforced on the merc^nts and 
ships of other flags, that the Chinese government had 
failed to perform their part of the reciprocal obligations 
imposed by treaty, and that protection was not yet afforded 
to their trade by the Chinese. They further pleaded that 
the consul, by whose executive act the bon^ had been 
demanded, should not be allowed to decide judicially on 
their legality. [54] This contention was referred for the 
opinion of counsel in London, and it was held that the 
“ promissory notes cannot be enfored ” and that “there 
is not any other liabOity under the circumstances for the 
duties on the exports and imports in respect of which the 
promissory notes have been given.”[55j Ibis was also 
the opinion of the British government, and in September 
it was notifled that “ the bond.^ received for arrears of 
duties between the capture of the city of Shanghai and 
the 9th February “ were to be cancelled and would be 
returned on application.[56] 

§ 20. The American merchants also had been required 
to give bonds during the same period, and the question of 
their legality and enforcement was, by agreement between 
the Chinese authorities and the American merchants,. , 
referred for arbitration to the American commissioner, 
Mr. Robert M. McLane. The total amount of the promis¬ 
sory notes was Tls. 854,149, and by decision rendered on 
November 28rd, one-third of this sum, Tls. 118,050, was 
awarded to the Chinese authorities.[57] At the same time, 

(54] Riigiiah rMrchftjiU’M ^ J. Bc^wtiog, July 8Ui. in N^K-^kina 
HwaJd. July ISth, J554. 

(551 Opinion of Sir EStcroy KoHy, Q.C., and JamM WUlsa, Q.C, in 
Kortb.OiiM Eendd, Ai^. ISfcn, 1864. 

(58] Notification ot Consul, Sapt. lltb, ia l7or(ib.Cbioa Harald, 

8«pt. leth, 1864, 

[67] XMerse of Robert M. UoLaue, Nov. 88rd, in Nortli*China HanJd, 
Kov. t6tb, 1854. The some paid by each firm ware aa follows : 


Tla. 

RosasU a Co,.SS,0S6 

Smith, Kin£ & Co.29,497 

BoJ], Nts a Co.. 80,984 

AufMtins H«rd AO,. . . , . 16.496 

Watmore A Co.9,498 

Hinm Fogs ^ ^7 

Frank Footer.64 

Wa, Q. Plarce . . 60 


116.060 
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on the other side of the globe, the State Dcparlment 
directed that the provisional rules of September &th, 185$, 
were to be rescinded and the ptomis&opy notes returned 
cancelled to the merchant# concerned [58]; but the 
award was held valid and ultimately, on April 18th, 1856, 
the sum awarded was paid to the Chinese autliorities.[59] 
§81. The foreign merchants of Shanghai, as a body, 
were not at ease in the situation imposed on them; the 
Chinese authorities could not be expected to remain 
quiescent when deprived of a revenue to which they were 
fully entitled; and tlie three treaty-power consuls were 
only too anxious to put an end to a ^tate of anarchy in 
which the law-abiding merchents, found entirely among 
their nationals, were placed at a serious disadvantage. 
In the negotiations and settlement which followed, the 
leading port was taken by the British consul, Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford Alcock. He ^vas a man of marked personality, witlx 
clear judgment and tlxe faculty of prompt decision. He 
was one of the first batdi of British consuls sent to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty.of Nanking, 1842, In 
1844 at Amoy [60] and again in 1854 at Shanghai, [61] 
he asserted the right to protect Chinese subjects actually 
in foreign employ; in 1845 he succeeded in regaining 
the [British] prestige which had obeady been lost at 
Foochow [62]; in 1848 at Shanghai, on an occasion in 
which he ^nceived the Chinese authorities to be negligent 
in their duty of protecting foreign life, he boldly declared 
war against the Chinese government and obtained the 
redress he demanded [68]: in 1858, when the Taiplng 
forces had occupied Nanking, be tookthe lead in organising 
the defence of the foreign settlements at Shanghai [64 ]; 
and the neutrality of the port, declared successively during 
the same year by tlic plenipotentiaries of the three 
powers,[65] was so declared mainly on his advice and 


r«l W. L. Mapoy, Bdo, «f St*to, to Goodbus * Co., No* York.Nov. Mh, 
IS54. ia Nonh-dusA Fob. lOtb. 18S5. 

res Nortb-Cbaa RorAld. April IMh, ISfS, 

SO Cf. •' CoDfliot,” obop. *iv, I e, 

61 Ibid., ohtp. sviii, S 8. 

6S Ibid. shop. »ii. I n. 

68 Ibid., obop, xlv. { 28. 

64] Tbtd, «bBp. xvtii, | 1. 
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with his full ^‘upport.[66] During Uie confusion Mhich 
followed the capture of the walled city of Shanghai, when 
the revenue authority was in abeyance, he felt bound by 
a double duty : his fii^t duty was to protect and to uphold 
the interesU of British merchants and their trade; but 
on him was also laid by treaty {87] the further charge 
“ to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese 
government ure duly discharged by British subjects.” 
These two duties he reconciled, and was able to carry them 
both into effect; but through all he was filled with the 
Falmei'stonian ideal of the Englishman's duty—to instruct 
the ignorance of foreigners aiid reform the abuses in their 
laws and practices. It irked hiia to view the irregularities 
in Customs procedure and the corruption which marked the 
exercise of their functions by all Chinese officials; and he 
deplored the effect on foreign merchants produced by 
such practices.[6S) 

The “promissory note’* system, in which the 
consuls assumed the functions of a custom hoirse, had 
broken down; the “provisional” system, in which the 
Chinese authorities had no physical protection, but were 
given the moral support of the consuls, had failed ; and 
the “ free ” system of universal smuggling was one for 
which some substitute must be found. It w-as evident to 
all that the strict enforcement of the neutrality declared 
must be dropped; but in making tliia concession, Mr. 
Aicock demanded his price, and that was that the Chinese 
should introduce an “ element of probity and vigilance ” 
into the administration of the customs, and this he proposed 
to effect by means of supervision fay foreigners, nominated 
by the consuls, but in the service of the Chinese ^d paid 
by them, and working under the authprity of the Chinese 

‘‘Tbo Epaliihmsn la Chias,” 1, p. 112 , 

Brit. tr. Vackma, 1842, tA. ii. Cf,*“ Cenffist/* obap. si, $ S. 

[Sej W» foimd thftt to Moan tb» aaoDtatl objocts of thaw tcMtiw 
M (boy aow itoad ther« >■ oo« tbiog plaJoly waatiog and yet •seotial, ma 
hoMat tad aSdaat ouaton bouae^ aod who doea nofr mo thaz this ia on* 
attaicabla io China t . . . We should either have lafueed Co eoneade a 
right CO levy maritime duties or obtmned as cKe conditioa soma better 
^oaianCee for ita impartial axarciae. . . . And when «a eootidar the 
aatoral fiacdsitoy of partial «nTmggling , . , . ite diaaatroua on the 

ffoikaral proepeHty ofthe trade must be too plain to admic oC oonCradiotioB ; 
Eotrwer it may temporarily enriob a few, it muat eventually impovariah 
macy."—blr. eL Alcooh to'Sir Q. Bonham,, 18S1, eited ia Mkbie, “ The 
ia Chiaa,’* I, p. US. 
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executive.[69J' On Chc&e Jin«> an agiocmeni was made on 
June 29th between the three consuls »nd liie Shanghai 
Taotai, Wu Kieii-cliang, who was tJicn 'a refugee in the 
English settlement, of which the first article was as 
follows*: 

Jtule 1. —The chief diSealty experienced by the superinte&dsnt 
of oustome having con^sted in tlio impossibility of obtaining custora- 
hbuse Offloiala witlt the noeaK^y quali^tions aa to probity. vj|^> 
anoe, and knowlec^ of foreign langongo-., required for tlie ^orce* 
merit of a oto«o observance of treaty and cu»toni*lioaFio regulations, 
the only ddequaM miie<ly appoarH to f>e In the ihtrodnetinn of a 
forajgn element into tlie i*\iKtoin*}uni«H i«t<ibli!difnont, in the persons 
of foreigDorK, OHr«ful)y H<ki*Md nn<i appointed by the Taotai. who 
shall supply the dehoioney coii\[4aiiii^ of and kIvo him c,*ffioient 
and trustworthy instruments ^vllerc^^ ith to work."t701 

It was at first intended to appoint only one inspector, and 
for Uiis Mr. Alcock and Mr. Murphy, the American consul, 
proposed the name of il. Arthur Smith, of the French 
consulate [71 ]; but the French consul hesitated to assume 
the responsibility of such undivided control, and it was 
finally agreed that a nominee from each of the three con¬ 
sulates should be appointed. Accordingly the Taotai 
appointed as Inspectors of Customs at the port of Shanghai, 
to be a ** board of inspectors with a single and united 
action,” the following, in order of seniority: M. Arthur 
Smith, Fi’cnch; Mr. Lewis Carr, American; Mr. Thomas 
Francis Wade, British.[72] On the resignation of Mr. 

[60] “ The attempt (tA iatroduee lefenBe) wUl net be uneceompMied 
by Krioue diAouldee, . . . but I do net relmquitb all hope o( fueeem U the 
eoUeetioo of duties eon is oay vsy be bnoieht uadat the effective eoatial 
<4 the three treaty power* e* to emoudve of the custom boo**. Ott 
oay other boea* 1 b^ave every effort to benefit the Chlneee.reveane aed 
at the Mczie time proteot the hoaeet merohant munis the aaCwe of Ctucg* 
prove nagator7.”>'Mr. It, Aleoek to ^ 0. Bonham. Uey lit. 1S64. 

*' The Mle ieiae out of the diffioulUea by iriiioh the vhole fuhieot ia 
beset nsder treetiee Is to be aoogbt ki the oombmstioa of a foreign 

element of probity ""A vigtlenoe with Chineae authority. . . . The free 
ooaonnence of the l^intan authorities ia a fint eondiUon ot cucceM. ... I 
propose the oseoeiatlon with the Chiseee exeentlve of a responsible and 
truftwenby foreign impeotor of customs es tho delegate of the three treaty 
powers, to^e eppoiotso by the oonsuls end Taotai cosjoiotly at a liberal 
Mliuy.'*—Some to some, June 15th. IgM, dted In Ibid., i. p Iti. 

[701 J^t noUfleaUon of treaty.power consuli, July 6tb, is North* 
^reld. July Bth. 1854. 

(?n Mr. K. Alcock to U. B. Bdon, Consul de France. June 37tb. cited 
ia liiichja, ** Tbo Englishman in dune,'* i, p. 158. 

[72] Konh-Chisa Herald, July I5(h, 1894. The salary attoebing to 
the po^ was 89000 to each Inspeotor. 
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Wade a year later, Mr, Horatio Nelson Lay was appointed 
in his place. 

§28. The new administration was inaugurated on 
July 12th. The regulations were few and simple, but the 
weakness of the cxeeutiFc and the privileged position of 
the foreigQ merciiants necessitated some special stipula> 
tions. Any shipment or discharge of goods after sunset 
was to be “treated as smuggling and all the goods con- 
fiscated ”; the consbl’s control over the ship was main¬ 
tained, as provided by treaty ; in case of false declarations 
by men in charge of lighters, “ if a foreigner the Superin •• 
Cendeut of Castoms will request the Consul to examine 
the case and prohibit the party from pursuing the business 
of lightering ” ; and it was provided that, in order to earn 
respect for authority and prevent frauds on the revenue, 
“ henceforth the Superintendent of Customs will levy the 
full penalty without any coitiproinisc . . . without dis¬ 
tinction of persons or flags-”[78] The new dispensation 
was welcomed by the consuls, whose aim it was to end the 
state of anarchy which existed ; it was welcomed by the 
mercantile community as ending a condition which was 
of special advantage only to the less honest among their 
number; and it enabled the Taotai, the revenue officer 
of the port, to obtain a revenue which otherwise he bad 
no means of collecting. The system of exact collection 
and publishe.d reports was, however, not so pleasing to 
the higher officials and to the central administration and 
court at Peking; and a year later the Taotai, who had 
consented to its introduction, was impeached and sen¬ 
tenced to banishment tc the frontier. [74] 

(7S] Joioi DOtidettioo, Jul7 6 th, ubi tup. 

[74] " Th« d«gnd»d T«ot^, WM-ki0B.«h4ii;. had baen accuaed oa 
varioQj chaf«, iota whieh Tliaos Koeriiaogah bad catvbjll^axamicad. 
aod althog^ [6 doaa not appear diat he bad aiw ooniMotioa with the bar¬ 
barians in toetering the re^lUon, dot that he bed porloioed the duiaea ; 

it doee appear, that whiles ha dUed the situataon of a bi^ offl o e r . be 
waa OD tanaa of friandlr iutaroaoree with the mar^Ukhta beloasii^ io eeaarml 
Am, who naldad fa the plaoe of hie jurisdiation; ia osrrvuig oa tbia 
i&tareoum be coacitbatad no acraple, uatU the rebw took poaeoanoa of 
SbanebaJ. Tba Mid degraded offeer, fllading that be oauld aoi keep (ha 
rebela on( of tbe 0117 , tbea want and took refuga in a barbarian hong, 
whiJfft be falaely pretanded that ha was goaa out OQ publia btuinaaa, whioa 
Very moeb aggra^taa his offaaoe. Tba amparor ordM that ha be bMvily 

E cuuahed, and banfabed to tbe cold countnae of Tartaiy, and there azart 
LAaelf. ta order to to aka eoioa aznaads for his fauha.^* Imperial adiof. 
Dee. ISth, in Nenb-Cbioa HersJd, Jra, Ittb. 1 SS 6 . 
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§ 1. T&abtnq was the UDe of the foreign mercbAnt$ resideat 
in China, and the protection of trade was the first duty of 
the few foreign officials in that country; and, at the port 
of Shanghai, for to long a time in a state of anarchy, this 
had now been subjected to regulation. The success of 
the new institution was immediate. Previously there 
had been no official report, and the only mformation 
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obLAmabIc M'as derived from tJie reporfi* of the coitsitls, 
who, for the iiiformstioii of tlieir respective governments, 
cslcidatcd from the ships’ manifests deposited with them 
the amount of duties paid by their nationals. On this 
authority it can be stated that, before the monetary 
stringency set in and before the capture of the city by the 
rebels, the collection reached its highest amount in 1851, 
when il wus TJs. 1,372,053 ; and Uxat, after the troubles 
began, the duties paid became insignificant in amount; 
while in less than five months from July 12th to No¬ 
vember 30th. 1854, dul.ies to the amount of 1^^.864,444 
were officially reported iu» having been cnlJected from the 
fnreigii trade of Shanglxai [1] j and in 1859 the collection 
90 reported was TIs.2,902,d77,[2] opium not being in¬ 
cluded in either case. This was attributed to “ the energy 
and honesty thus imported into the administration,*’ 
and the further advantage was noted that “ the partial 
levy of duties and the capricious enforcement of regulations 
whidi fell so heavily on the British merchant no longer 
existi and the custom house wow weighs equally upon 
aJl.**(8] 

§ 2. The system of foreign iuspcciors did not, however, 
work wrtJjout criticism or friction. The maxim—“ Leave 
the Chinese to tokc carc,'tlu:m3elves, of their customs 
business ’’-enunciated by Sir G. Bonham in 1851,[4] 
was bet at naught by a procedure in which the inspectors 
were nominated by the consuls and were under the in¬ 
fluence of their nominators. Of the system it was said 
that its “ power, respectability, and usefulness is entirely 
the result of the instruments, aid and countenance given 
by foreign governments ; it is ^ usurpation of an essential 
function -of every healthy administration.*’[5] It was not 
a Chinese institution, able to call on the Cliinese govern- 
merit for support in all matters i and it existed by suffer¬ 
ance of the foreign governments wliich had created it, 
and of the foreign merchants who were nominally subject 

North ChIo* Herald. Dee. 9tb. 1SS4. 

{Sj Xr. Bntee to Lord J, Buaaell, Ook Sdth, iSSO. Con. reep. Afiaire 
in Cbloe, 18S9-60. p. H9- 

[3] Ibid. 

[4] Cf, <hap. j. I iO. 

[sl Ur. T. 'f. Ueadowe to Ur. Bruce, Feb. 8(h, ISSS. Con’. nev. Sari ot 
BlSui’e UieEioa. 1SS7-S9, p. 19a 
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to its j Jri%<3iction.[6] I is employees commanded no 
respect, and its regulations wero scouted, or at best were 
accorded a condescending acquiescence, and in tliis attitude 
the merchants >vere not infrequently supported by consular 
authority. One instance of this attitude will suffice, 
^cc is an article of food, the supply and cheapness of which 
i? held by tho Chinese government to be exsenfial to tiie 
well-being of the millions of Giina; on iinportnlion it 
was (and is) admitted free of all duly, while it^ ^ixport 
bar. always been strictly prohibitc<L On August 28ti), 
1857, the AiTicrieau firni of Russell & Co. applied for i^Tmit 
to tranship from an importing wssel, i.hc ^nichttT>, 
American, to an exporting vessel, tlie Tuhitiun brig Spec, 
under the lYench flag, 1600 bags of Cahuiia rice, but 
permit was refused, this being tin- practice, owing to the 
impossibility of distinguishing belwceu foreign rice, a 
permitted article of trade, and Chinese rice, trade in vfhich 
was prohibited- On the same day, a representative of 
the I'rench consul intervened an<i maintained that the 
rice was Siffineee and therefore entitled to the permit. 
He was informed that the permit would be granted on 
receipt of a written declaration from Messrs. Russell & Co. 
that the rice in question was bond iide foreign rice, but that 
the opinion of the Tnotai would be taken ou the general 
question. That ufiicial expressed his disapproval of such 
a shipment; and on receipt, the next day, of h second 
application to tranship 1600 bags of Java rice from the 
^mcksUp to the SpeCy the permit was refused. Notwith¬ 
standing this the firm proceeded to make the transhipment, 
and, on ^teraber 2nd. a portion (400 bags) was seized 
by the customs officers,while in transit. The firm then, 
acting under the sanction of the French consul, shipped 
two more boat-loads, and repelled with force the custom 
house officers who were sent to protest; and ultimately 
the vessel sailed >vitliout a permit, with its full cargo, but 

rci •' I tlMrtlow merely »• to ch* 'only iu»fc 

nwDtioned, th4t, on pnaaina throggh 8 b > ngh»> a •a®, w i«p«aeni** 
ttvo of A Urn© ©tid old ©©tAblieliod hou»6 voIucUerodto ro« thia tatonuum. 
that b© ootid, through his Chinese people, ^ ©mogo for ’ doOes oo^r the 
forsicn inspootowue, jort ss he coold Wore iw cjistenc©. . . . 
tlon with, daives© weakness oaey be suffered, beewee it oea bo oremddon i 
bot eupportod by ©xtreneoue s^rt^th wotud be m too 

ai«i*trooJ lot eadtireae®."—Ibid. 
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without hoving any duty. Ojt September 22nd a 
letter of explanation and defence was sent by the Inspec¬ 
tors to the French consul, but it was returned unopened, 
on the ground that the consul could discuss French interests 
only with the Chinese authorities or witli his eoUeagues, 
the other consuls.[7] 

§2. This mercantile attitude to the Inspectors of 
customs was reflected in a letter addressed by the American 
merchants in 1856 to their representative. Tbey recog¬ 
nised fully the merits of the institution, but declared that 
by it they were placed at a great disadvantage in com¬ 
parison with other ports. 

''OuBtozD HouM bosinMs iu Chios under Climeee supervisioa 
is condttoted with e feoUity which gree.tt; Bids in the deepetch of 
Ounces and the ready lading: of ships when haste Is of Smportanee. 
while, with the minute aed in eeme reapecta vexatious regulations 
eetabliabed by the liiepeotors, this advantage disappears. There¬ 
fore, while eacpressii^ our desire in all oaeee and Ciroumstancea fully 
to meet our obl^ations under the treaty, a deaiie we have proved to 
be sincere by our eonduot on all former oooaaions, we feel ouieelves 
called upon by the intereete of ilie port and of those whom we 
rapresent, to press earnestly upon your attention the expediency 
and justice of abolishing the present syst«ta.''(81 

Of the English merchants, on the other hand, while, 
some objected to the system, still the larger number 
approved it and desired its extension to all the treaty 
ports. The latter party declared that a board of foreigi 
inspectors such as is now constituted, of three gentlemen 
unconnected with commercial interests, and acting under 
the Taotai, is the only system, under emsting circum¬ 
stances, by which duties can be impartially levied and the 
rights of the fair trader effectually secured .”[9] At a 
later date it was noted that its adoption at the other 
ports has been steadily refused by the Chinese, while 
Shanghai stands in the invidious positiori of having a strict 

[7} Konb*Cbiaa Honid, SepS. 26th Ooi. Std. t$S7« Uemonedum 
by H. N. L^, Ja&, llth, 18&, ‘Further Pepere nU BabeHion in CIum, 
ISeS. p. 171. 

{9J American merchaoU of Shenghal to Or. Peter Parker. Aog. 6th, 
in Noitt'Chlnfr Senid, Sept. 6th, IMS. 

(S) Ij^igBih mereheata to Sir J. Eiowrisg, Sept. 4th end 6th, in Korth. 
Chine Sereld, Oet. 18tb, 18SS. 
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collfiction of duties ; but, if it u’as thought desirable to 
retain the system at Shanghai, they considered it '* highly 
expedient that all the ports open to foreign trade should 
be placed on precisely the same footing as regards the 
collection of duties.” If this could not ht done, it was 
proposed that the trade of foreign merchants at the ports 
should be freed from the levy of any duty, leaving the 
Chinese government at liberty to collect what duties they 
liked from Chinese merchants .[10] 

§4. At Canton the custom house waa placed in 1858 
under tlie control of the allied forces in military occupation 
of the city.[11) At Amoy and Ningpo the foreign trade 
was of small importance ; and at Foochow the tea which 
was to become so important a factor in the trade of the 
port, was first brought down for shipment thence in 
1854-[12) Here the Chinese fiscal system wa« retained in 
full force •; and the relative merit of the Shanghai system 
moved an English firm at Shanglmi in 1855 to request 
permission to pay^iu lo the Shanghai consulate the duties 
leviable on their teas to be sliipped from Foochow, “so 
tliat her filajesty’a government may decide what is the just 
proportion due from us to the Imperial treasury.” The 
facility desired wtis refused, and the duties were naid 
under protect.[ 1 8] The next year in August an attempt 
was m^e by the American merchants of Foochow to make 
of it a &ee port, as Shanghai had been two years before, 
and four Ainerican ships left wiUi cargoes of tea on which 
no duty had been paid. The ground for this action was 
the murder, earlier in the year, of an American named 
Cunningham, for which no redress had been obtained. A 
meeting of the English merchants was held to consider the 
question, and, on September 28rd, the British consul 
issued a notification to the effect that he was “ prepared 
to clear British vessels on receiving from their consignees 
written security for tne payment of all dues and duties to 

{I0].U«mpn«dxiiii of Chanibdr ol Comaerce, Lord Elgin to Lord 
C1ar«Ddon, Nov, 28rd and I>ec. SSnd. 1857, Cerr. rel. LordElgio'alkliMlon. 
1857-69. pp. G1 and 104, 

[III MalttiMbury V) Lord Slain. July 8th, 18C8, Lord Elgin** 
Himon, 1857-M, p. S62, 

[181 Ct. ** Con&ct," chap, xili.l fd. 

lit] KoTtb-CUna Horald. Bapt. 15th. 1R5S. 
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which they are liabJe under treaty.*’ Thereupon the 
American consul issued a notification that: 

“ Cituans of the 'Dnitad States importing or exporting mer- 
cheadise subjeot to duty in aoy other than Americao shipe« vill pay 
the duty into the CSiineee custom Iiooss. previous to such ship's 
depsrturs. AJI persons except cdStaecs of the United States who 
import or export merohendiss subjeot to daty in an Amerioan ship« 
must pay the duty into the Chinese custom house, and furnish me 
with setisfaotory proof of the same provious to tbs dspartnre of the 
ehip.'’[14] 

On reflection tbit tempest in a tea-pot waa allayed, with 
the consent of all concerned, by a resumption of duty 
payment to the custom house. [15] 

§6. At Shanghai, as time went on, the Inspectors of 
customs commanded greater respect and their administra¬ 
tion met the approval of the mercantile body, in whose 
interest, quite as much as in tbot of the Chinese revenue, 
the system had been introduced; and the feeling of the 
merchants, as reflected by tJie expressed opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was tliat: 

’‘AU the porbe opened to foreign trade abouJd be placed on 
preejeely the s&ioe foxing ea regards the oolleotion c£ daties. The 
system of foreign uwpeoiorshtp . . . wm ineticuted in coi]eequ''iice 
of the lax syH^ pn»vionely prevailing on tbe pert of the Chinese 
gevemment, to prevent smuggling, to place cul upon an equality; 
such a system, however, if continued under eoy new arrangement, 
must be applicable to all ports. . . . This system is the beet, asd 
has worked well at Shanghai .'’[Id] 

And later it was recorded that "the merchants, as a 
body, have been well satisfied with the working of the 
system, and favourable to its extension to the other trading 
ports in Chma.”[l?] The opinion of the merchants is 
likewise reflected in the Shanghai press, by which it was 
declared that: 

“ the experiment has succeeded to the extent of enforinng an equal 
and uoiform payment of duties from all ; but, confined to one 
port only, it has placed that port at moet unfair disudvaotage as 

(141 UftU, Oct, 2nd. 1$6C. 

[161 Nonh.ChJna Herald, Nov. Sbh, I £56. 

[l^ CbsTuber of Coamiorcs to Lord ElgiD, Oot. Snd, 1667, 

Lord Rlcin’e Uiseoa. 1657-60, p. 61. 

[17] Mr. Bruce to Lord 7. Bussell, Oot. 26th, i860. Con. reep. Afiaiia in 
ChioB. 1666-60, p. 248. 
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compared with ita iour competitcn. . . . We are entitled t« doubt 
whetiaer the experiment ie oelculeted for geaeral adcpUoa. bnt there 
can be no meaner of doubt that it muet be applied to all or noQe/’(l 6] 

This was the view'which prevailed m the mind of Lord 
Elgin when, acting in concert with the Frendi and American 
envoys,[19] he si^ed, on November 8th, 1858, the 
“ i^eement containing Rules of Trade.’* Of these 
Rule X provided that: 

** ooe uoiform system ahall be enforced at every port. The Sigh 
Officer appointed by the Chlneae government to soporlnteDd foreign 
trade . . . will be at liberty, of hie own choice end Indepeodeatly 
of the euggeetion or nominoticn of any [Bribieh] authurity» to select 
any [British] subject he may see lit to aid him in the admimetration 
of the OiatomR revenue ; in the prevention of emugglmg; in the 
definition of port boundariee; or In discharging tlie duties of liarbour* 
roQBter; also In the dietributlon of lights, buoy's, boacoits, and the 
like, the maintenance of which ehedl be provided for cut of the ton* 
aage duee."tS 0 ] 

§6. Of tlic three Inspectors nominated in 1854, 
M. Arthur Smith, nominated by the Fremch consul, was a 
man much respected, and had at first been proposed by the 
British and American consuls as sole inspector [21]; but 
he (as did hk successor, M. Edon) remained on the staff 
of his consulate, and regarded his custorns reaponsibiUties 
as subsidiary to his consular duties. The acme was true 
of Mr. Lewis Carr, and of his successor as American 
nominee, Mr. M. TV. Fish- The British nominee was Mr. 
T. F. Wade. He was succeeded m June, 1855, by Mr. 
H. N. Lay, who was “ lent *’ from tlie consular service 
and devoted himself entirely to his customs charge. For 
this, he waa well qualified by his kitowledge of tlie Chinese 
language, an acquirement not common in those days ; 
but be had one great defect, an imperious temper. This 
he had shown on several occasions, notably during the 
negotiations at Tientain in June, 1858, when his bwing 
was such as to call out a formal protest from-the Chinese 
negotiators, and to elicit a forcible expression of dis- 

[U] North-ChiM Cot. Mh. 1858. 

Uai C2f. •• Conflict,” ©hap. xxii,| IS. 

fsoi “ AgroezMos coDUtaiag Buio* of Trade CMde la puiMAoe of 
uttcle xxvi of ihe Treaty of luse SCtb. Treaties, vol. i, p. 250. 

[21] Cr. obap. >. i 22. 
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appTor&l from the Russian envoy [22]; and he had> 
moreover, strong prejudices .[28] With all this, however, 
he had some great qualities : he was honest and energetic, 
and a capable organiser and administrator; he looked 
eonstantiy into the future and budded more for that than 
ibr the situation of the hour; and to him, almost alone, 
certainly more than to any other man, was attributed the 
success of the inspectorate system at Shanghai. Because 
of his great merits, and despite his defects, he had acquired 
the confidence of the Chinese authorities.[ 2 4] He had 
gained the confidence of Lord Elgin, having been specially 
invited to join tlie delegates presenting the simultaneous 
notes of the four powers at Sowihow in February, 1858,(25] 
to act as Interpreter in the treaty negotiations in June,[28] 
and to be present at the discussions for settling the tariff 
and rules of trade in October [27]; in fact he been the 
guiding spirit in all the negotiations of that year. He 
bad also conquered the respect of tl\c foreign merchants, 
and convinced them that his administration had worked 
for 'the benefit of trade and therefore of themselves. Mr. 
Lay was therefore obviously indicated as the proper 
persoruto extend to the twelve ports opened under the old 
and new treaties the system which had worked well in 
Shanghai. 

§ 7. Mr. Lay, having first reorganised the Shanghai 
customs and placed it under a commissioner of 
customs,”( 28 ] subject to hU owiu general authority, pro¬ 
ceeded to Canton and in October, 1858, opened a custom 

[SS] Cf. " CarAwi," ehftp. zxii, H'9. tO. 

[SS] *' itis frmfttMc of ooftri«ty th&t. from tOo fine hour of tho exp«rl< 
soQt. its i&ltiotion. iH progrea, it« pi«otic*l wocking aad guidoac*. fu 
wholB meiiu oed dofoeu, have had tbair bopnzung and their end in oae 
individual, the Enghth and samor ingpeetnr. Ur. Lay. WhafieTor 
geottemaa's faulta of taaW and tempar. ead are not few if hie«ppooenta 
are to h« creditad. be has proved mioeelf aa hooeat and visalanc offioial. 
and if a<n altonCher impartial in the extaneion of the oourteeiea and 
(aeilitiee which ue in the discretion of hie office.* probably ae much eo aa 
eouJd be espeetad from one ef hie youth and hie opportuutiee to be ether> 
VIM/’—^ortb.Chizka Herald, Oct. dth. jftSS. 

{S4) Ur. Broee to Lord J. EumeU, Oot. SSth. IfiSO, Corr, reep. AS. 
China, lS54-d0.p. 240. . 

rSSi Cf. " Conflict.’* chap, xxi, 121. 

[20] Ibid., ohap, uii, i 0, n. 4S. 

[ 2 ^ !bUi, duf. xzii, \ IS. 

KortiuChma SeraJd, Oct. 22nd, 1259. The fint conmuMionor 
waa waiiajn Lent. BriUeh. 
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house there, organised on the Shanghai lines. He then 
proceeded to Swatow, where a custom house was opened 
in January, 1860. TTte troubled state of the country 
delayed the further extension of the system,[29] and 
odices were opened at the other ports in the following 
years r 1$61—Kingpo, Foochow, Chinkiang, Tientsin and 
Kiukiang ; 1862—Amoy and Hankow j 1868—-Chefoo j 
1864—Newchwang. Mr. Lay, however, in the part ho 
took in this matter was only acting in the capacity provided 
for in the Rules of Trade—as the subordinate of the “ High 
Officer appointed by the Clnncse government to superintend 
foreign trade.” The conventions of Peking, 1860, having 
provided for the payment of the indemnities from the 
customs receipts,[ 80 ] it become necess.ary to organise a 
consolidated service under the direct control of tlie imperial 
government; and, by a despatch from Prince Kung dated 
January 21$t, 18C1, he was appointed Inspector General of 
Customs,[81] “to exercise a general supervision over all 
things pertaining to the customs revenue and to foreign 
trade.” It was to be his duty to ” aid the officers deputed 
to collect the revenue at the different ports ” ; to see that 
“ foreigners did not sell goods for Chinese, and that the 
goods of Chinese merchants were not clandestinely included 

[SS] I beg te Mquuat yea that. In eonaequeaee of th« pubUoMidn 
el an Ordar in Couneil by H.U. the Queen, whieb preolodee me from 
further the Chiaeee govemzneat in the ecUeetion of reeeaae at 

tba preaeot conjoiiotiire, I have thie day pereoDAlly intimated to the 
Qovamor'Qeoand and Hoppe my inteatioo to withdraw, for the deae b«Ag, 
from ^1 cocneotioii with the Chineee OuBtoma, until the reiteration 
peace ihaJl h«ve been proclnuned by the Ambajeador, the Earl of Blgio.” 
—U.K. Lay to F, Wilcer. Hongkong, Aug. 18th, 1880. 

I have reeumed my poet ae Inapaotor Oenanl, and you will pleeiw 
hand over ebarge again to Hr. Ward on his arrival.’*—K, H. Lay to P. WiUer, 
Shanghai, Sept. 20th, 1880. 

” Ab I propbaeied, there U a row in the aamp. Gooeequent upon the 
.epppoeod oommecoeroent ot hoailUiMe in the nortn and aa Order of CouAOtl 
. Eoglaad, Hr. Lay leeli ealled upon to reeign hia podtion in the Cueteme, 
a.ad hai advieed all Britleh tubieM to do ditto,"—W. Wallaoe Ward to 
F, WUzer, Hozkgkong, Aug. Slat, I860. 

" On ny arrival here 1 was delighted to fad that Mr. [TndOT] Davl^ 
baa taken a eendble view of the it^ of and haa not malgned hie 

portion in the Cuetoms,”—Same to tame, a h eog hw i, Sept. 4tb, 1890, 

[301 Cf. *' ConiUot." ohap. xrvi. | 26 . 

[31] Tba oommieBonen of cuetome had been called ” abui-wu-ece,” 
thue plnoing them in the racke of the provniiBal adminigtratlon. Ur, Lay 
wee appointed to be " teuiig'ahui*wu-aae," wUeb may be rendered oblef 
eonumWoiter," He adopted, bewevar, '* laepeotcr Qaneral” ae hie 
title in 

n—8 
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in foreign cargo ” : and, ax it was impossible for the 
Chinese to gauge the relative merits of foreigners, he was 
to be ** responsible for the misconduct of the foreign staff, 
was not to permit the commissioners or others of the staff 
to engage in trade, and was to dismiss any wlio were 
unsatisfactory.”{32] 

§ 8. On the opening of navigation to Tientsin in March, 
Mr. Lay was suinmoiied to Peking fora personal conference 
with Prince Kung; and soon after his return to Shanghai 
he was severely wounded wltilo engaged as a volunteer in 
the defence of the settlements against riotous bands of 
marauders. This rcduee<l him to such a low state of 
health that he was compelled to drop all work, and he 
obtained leave of absence to enable him to return to 
England. To fill tomporaiily the post of Inspector 
General of Customs, a commission, dated June 80th, 
was issued to Mr. Robert Hart ai^d Mr, G. H. Pitt-Roy 
conjointly, the wording of the despatch following closely 
that issued to Mr, Lay earlier in the year.{88j But, on 
the occurrence of Mr. Lay’s incapacity, ^fr, Hart had been 
summoned to Peking, and it was he alone who, on June 60th. 
communicated the text of the despatch to the commissioners 
:n charge of the seven ports which had then been opened 
—including Mr, Fitt<Koy himself, who was, and remained, 
irv charge of the Shanghai customs. Mr. Hart had no 
separate port, and durmg the next two years the actual 
direction of the service remained in his hands. 

§9. In the courxe of suppressing the Taiping rebellion, 
tlie Chinese authorities had, on occasion, nuulc use of 
chartered foreign vessels with foreign offtcerx, in order to 
impose some check on the supply of arms to the rebels,[64] 

[Sll of PHne* Kunf to H. K. L 47 , Jan. 21si, in Korth'China 

MaMb Cth, 1801. 

(tfj Ur. H«rt nnivad is Hongkong ia May, ISM. and was appolotod 
Stipvnumanry fn tba Dritiah Suporio^daocy of Tr«a». In tta* next four 
yuan ha wm AMUtnnt in th« Cooralntea at KioSpo and Canton, la April, 
lass, ha waa aopoioted SwrotAry to tha Aluad CommMonara for tba 
Oorareraont of tha City of Canton ; and, m Ootobar, latatpracar to tba 
BHtlah CoDsulata, 1 q iTuoa. 1SS9, having baan frantad apacii^ pennlaaioQ 
to raaigo, ha waa appointad Z^uty CommlaaioBar in tha oaw)y araatad 
ChJaaao Coatonu at Cantoa. Kr. PluaRoy «an»a to China in 18S7 aa 
AHauhe to lord Qlgut’a miMion, and. on tba dapartun of Uia miMloa, 
oaivadthaappoinUnootofCoatBaiarionorin charyaef tha Shanghai cuaioma. 

For example, tho C^/uoivt (“ Cordiiet,'* phap. xv, $ 6, poataa, 
obap, IV, j S], and tha Ciovn, and Comfton, (*'Condiot,'’ ehap. xvi. | S.) 
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In 1862 it wa* suggested to the imperial government that 
a properly organised navy should be created» manned by 
Europeans, for the purpose of hemming in the Taiping 
forces; and Mr. l^t proposed to Prince Kung that 
advantage should be tak^ of Mr. Lay’s presence in Eng* 
land, to put the matter in his hands. Mr. Hart was 
accordingly, on March 14th, directed to write, instructing 
Mr. I^y to purchase and etpjip a steam fleet in England, 
and to “ lose not a day in twinging it out to Cbina*.[85] 
On receiving these instructions, Mr. Lay informed the 
Foreign Ofhee of his mission, stating that the purpose 
of the force was primarily to re'establish the imperil 
authority on the Yangtse and commercial security on the 
inner waters, and next to suppress piracy along the coast; 
and be asked that the sanction of the government be given 
“in order that officers and men, British subjects, may be 
at liberty to take employment under the Chinese govern* 
ment.“[&6] Later, having selected Captain Sherard Osborn 
to command the fleet, he applied for the “ Queen’s licence, 
authorisiiig Horatio Nelson Lay and Sherard Osborn, a 
captain in the Royal Navy, to accept naval and military 
service in the employ of the Chinese government, to fit 
out and equip vessels for warlike purposes in China, and 
to enlist British subjects to serve in naval and military 
operations in China.”[87) The decision of the govern¬ 
ment was that licences under the Royal Sign-Manual 
might be granted to enter the Chinese service, and also to 
fit out and equip vessels for the Chinese government, but 
that no measures should be taken in reference to Mr. 
Lay’s desire to enlist British subjects.[88] 

110. At this stage two points were raised, on which 
Earl Russell desired fuller information—the flag under 
which the men were to serve, and Mr. Lay*s authority for 
acting on behalf of the Chinese government. China had 

IS6] Corr. re«p. th» fitting tic,, of the Anglo-Cbmew Pk«t wdar 
th» cocomaad of Capt. Bhenrd OiMm, asd tho rii,nr.iml of Mt, tay troa 

Chief Zn>^U>r*t« of CuAtoms (rofemd U>^“ Aagto-CMnon BlMt **). 
P' 

{861 Mr. l»y to Earl Rwiioll. Juno 16th. 1862. Cor, r«ip. emploTzorat 
GovervMiit of Chioaofnffloer* in tboiiovtlor Duhtaiy oervio* 
oflMrM»i«c7. 1868. p. 1. 

{971 fieme to mjm. July ath. 1862. iM.. p. 4. 

{861 Ur. Layaxd \F.O.) to Mr. CUvo (Honw Office), duly SSth. 1862, 
ibid., p. 6. 
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no national flag : the only national flags it knew were those 
indicating that the envoys of vasaa] states were bearers 
of tribute; a^id the empire required no distinguishing 
emblem. Ships of war commissioned to suppress re* 
bellion and piracy must, however, fly a national flag, in 
order that the ships of Western powers might recognise 
their legal right; and Mr. Lay was driven to devise a flag 
to serve the purpose. He therefore proposed to adopt as 
the national ensign of Clhna one bearing on a green held a 
yellow cross sa]tire.[8dj The question having been re¬ 
ferred to Peking, Prince Kung informed the foreign envoys 
that a triangular yellow flag charged with a dragon Itad 
beeu adopted as the government ^g of CJiina,’* and that 
it was to be flown on, all Chinese war vessel.[40} Mr. 
Lay received corresponding instructions ; but he so inter¬ 
preted them that he sent to £ar] Russell a drawing of the 
to be flown by the equipped by him and ^ptain 
Os^rn—Ensign: green ground, intersected by two 
yellow diagonal bands, bearing the Imperial Jack in the 
centre. Jack: yellow, triangular, with Imperial blue 
dragon. "[41] 

111. In acting on the authority of despatches from 
Mr. Ilsrt, Mr. Lay had followed Giinese ciutom. Com* 
missioDfl were unknown, and official action was in that 
country taken by authority of imperial orders transmitted 
by despatch through the proper channels. Mr. l^y 
accordingly informed the Foreign Office that be “ held 
such written authority, dated the 14th March. 1802, from 
my lociun tenen«, Mr. Hart, to purchase and equip a steam 
fleet, in accordance with instructions from the imperial 
government ; and added that lie had since, by direction 
of Prince Kung, received regular remittances of money for 
that purpose, and had been ur^ to lose no time in carrying 
out his instructions .{42] Subsequently Mr. Lay'a com* 
mission was made regular by the communication by Prince 


[89] Ur. Lsyto EarlKuMell. Aug. 13th, ISCS. Anglo-ChhiM* Ftoat,*' 
p. 1, xhii flag has from tha( o'ma (‘m flewn aa Jack tha boir of ChmeM 
cuitosu oruiMn. 

(401 PriAoo Kuag to Ur. Bruca. Ooc. Sind, iScr, Ibid., p. 0 ; to Ur. 
fiurlixigaiBe, U.S. For. Ral.. 1803. ii. p. 888. 

(41] Ur. to F«r] RuaMU. Jaa. 88th, [889. '* Anglo-ChlaeM FJoot’’ 
p. 4. 

[421 Afr. to Ur, eTemmond, Oct. Slk. 1682, tbid.. p. 8. 
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Kung to Mr. Bruce of instrucUous seat gn October 24th, by 
which Mr. I Ay was charged with the purchase of ships, 
cannon, amDHsnition, coal nnd other supplies for the ships ; 
the engagement of offers, gunners, and sailors for manning 
the ships, and “ to make whateTer arrangements may, in 
his judgment, seem desirable in carrying out this purpose *' i 
and the retention of a reserve fund to provide for any 
liabilities which might be incurred.[48] This placed Mr 
Lay on a satisfactory footing with the British government; 
and, in recognition of his post services in organising the 
customs catablUhmcnt, and of his present important posi* 
tion, he received the distinction of a Companionship of 
the Order of the Bath. 

112. A compact squadron of seven steamers capable 
of serving as a war fleet, besides one store ship, was bought 
and equipped, and was despatched to China. Before it 
sailed, an agreement [44] was drawn up and signed by Mr. 
Lay and Captain Osborn in the foUenving terms. 

J&jauAJiY 14(33. 

** The fellowiag eooditions embody our radtuol undorstafiding; 

** 1. Osborn »gre«e to take the command of the Saropean- 
Chinese navy for a period of four yeare, and eUpolataa thae there 
shall be no ether Buropean naval Cormuaiider-m^Ousf. 

2. Osborn, wi Commander-in*C}iio£, Is to have esUro control 
over all vessels of European construotion, as well as native vessels 
manned with EuropeauR. that may be in the employ of the Emperor 
of China, or, under his authority, of the native guilds. 

3. Lay will procure from the Emperor such an authority as 
meiy be neoassary to cover Osborn's note as the Contmander-in-Chief 
of the Europeari'Chmeae navy. 

“4. Osborn undortakes to aot upon all nrdara of ilio Emperor 
which may be conveyed direct to Lay: and Osborn engages not to 
attend to any orders conveyed through any other channel. 

'* 5. Lay. upon his part, ungeges Uj rofure to be tho medium of 
any orders of too reasonublencats of whicJi ho I" not satksfie<l. 

** 6, Osborn will appoint all ofQoers acd men on hoard the veseejs 
of the force, subject however, to the approvsl of Lay, as the repre> 
sentative of the Emperor. 

7. Osborn's subordinates will not be at liberty to aot without 
hie pennivden; and Lay will act authorise his subordfnates to oall 
upon them to aot without having first consulted Osborn, and obtaiaed 
the neesasary order. 

[431 Prlaca Euag Co Hr. Lay. Oct. dttb, IMS. “ Aa^iSrinese Elset," 
p. 4, 

[44] Ibid., p. 7, 
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" B. Lfty and Oiborn ogroe to carefully iA(|Uira into any com* 
plointc that may be preferred ogoluel the cfRoere and men ecnploj^ 
in the force by Chineee ofliclele. 

*' 9. The force being European, it is JndisponKable that the flog 
under which lb acts* should have on European ohoroeteri Areb. to 
secure ite cvn effloienoy; secondly, to ensure for it due respect In 
the eyes of the for^gn communitiee. 

Lay, tlierefore. agrees that the fiog shall be green, with two 
yellow diagonal bondSi bearing in the centre a blue imperial dragon. 
Green is (hoeen because it is rarely used by Eurepeon Pewere, end 
therefore not likely to be confounded with any otlier national 
odours. 

10. Ley undertakes to procure from the Bmperor. os soon ss 
pcMible, a BUm of money os s guorontse fund, to cover the pay and 
muntenonce of the force for four years, oud in the meont^s it is 
understood that the veeieli. wi^ their equipment, will eonstituto the 
eeourity for the ^ust oUims of the force. 

"11. tn the event of the death of either Lay or Osborn, these 
conditions, which ore entered into with the authority of the Emperor 
of Chins, ore not, it Is understood, in either cose to bo departed from. 

" 12. TJie conditions of this underitanding. the tormi of the 
formal agreement, and the printed initruetieiu, shall be formally 
ratified by the Emperor at Pekin, before Osborn shall be colled upon 
to act with the icrce under hie oomraand. 

" 13. In the event of Oebom's death from dieeose while in oom* 
raand of Hit fores, Lay will recommend the Emperor of China to 
moke some grant to hU widow and children. 

H. N. Lav. 

SsttUltD OSBOAK." 


118. Mr. Lay was p, man of magnificent conceptions, 
who saw in the simple taak, with which he had been charged, 
an opportunity to regenerate China and to establish her 
relations with the Western powers on a new and sounder 
footing. In these new rolatione lie was to be the guiding 
spirit of the imperial government. He was ; 

" ambitious of obtaining the positioa of middle*man between China 
and the foreign pewors, because I thought 1 eew a way of scMag 
the problem of placing paoiAo relations with China upon a sure 
footing. . . . Hy position was thsC cf a foreigner engaged by the 
Chinese governmoat to porform certain work /or them, not under 
them, i need eearcely observe that the ootion cf a gentleman acting 
under an Aliatio barbarian is prepoetar(MJS."^4d] 

li5] H. K. Lay, " Our lotereets in p 19, " Ley panit avclr 

etc, sloon fTsppe aufi ncc^ de msgslctnofile, su moias completsmant de* 

£ 3urvu d« tact."—Cordiee, *'Relations de la Chine ovec lee Poieeaocee 

ooideatalee," 1. p. IdX 
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While this was the motive influencing Mr. Lay, who 
had been “ acting under an Asiatic barbarian ” and drawing 
Chinese pay for eight years,[46] Captain Osborn also 
accepted service under the Asiatic bar^rian and took his 
pay with n similar reservation ; and he defended clauses 4 
and 5 of the agreement by remarking—“ Is this squadron 
to carry on war in China upon a Chinese method ? Through 
what channel is Captain Osborn, unacquainted as be is 
with the language, to communicate with the emperor or 
regent f How shall he be protected against the charge of 
disobedience of orders ? How arc cruel or unjust orders 
from Peking to be prevented t Mow shall European 
offleers and seamen levy war for a birbatous sovereign, 
without being made to parti<npatc in acts which our 
country would repudiate ? ”[47] 

§14. These being the views of the two colleagues, the 
instruction given to Mr. Lay “ to make whatever arrange¬ 
ments may, in his judgment, seem desirable,” [48] waa 
interpreted in a sense so wide that the interpretation was 
not likely to be accepted by the ministers responsible for 
the administration of the empire. Mr. Lay had taken 
upon himself to alter the constitution of China ; to declare 
that the practice of working through the provincial authori¬ 
ties was to be abandoned; to force the imperial govern¬ 
ment to establish, for tlie ^t time, an imperial navy, and 
even (clause 9 of the agreement) to embody in it the ships 
which were then engaged, under provincial authority, in 
suppressing rebellion and piracy; and for this purpose 
Mr. Lay, a foreign subordinate employed in comi&erdal 
affairs ,[49] was to be First (and sole) Lord of the Admiralty, 
responsible only to, and taking his orders only from, 
emperor or his premier. Captain Osborn arrived in 
Shanghai with the last of his fl^t in September, 1868, and 
found, awaiting his arrival, a despatch from Prince Eimg 
in which he was informed that the high Chinese officer 
already nominated by the Viceroy of the Twv Kiwig and 

[46] Cf. ch»p, 11 22. 

[i?] ** Anglo-nirpn*# flMt/* p. 8 
(46J Cf. ao«e». f 11. 

[49] '* 71i*7 do Dot look npoe the L»^eetor.O«o»faJ m taTtfaiBa mo>e 
4 subo^inAW oSie«r in ut 4 »«mp] 07 ,.. . th« 7 iloDoteonijd»rQi 0 iw 

X litioal officer aC aU. cor do they cocialt hiio as of ri^tavac ia qoaationa 
v tWig foreiga trade.’*-'Sir 7. Bnwo to B*rl No a. Im, 1663^ 

*'Aii£]o.C9iiiMao Tlaat,’* p. 2S. 
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the Governor of Kiang$u was appointeu commandcr-in-ohief 
of the fieet,” that Captain Osborn himself was appointed 
assistant ccmmander-in^chief, and that the expenditure 
for its maintenance was entrusted to Mr. Lay. As assis* 
tant commander-in •chief Captain Osborn was to have 
control of the foreigners of the fleet, but in his operations 
he was to be under the orders of the viceroys and governors 
within whose jurisdiction he might be. [50] 

115. This was tlie way in which the ministers of an 
empire, struggling for its e^stcncc indeed, but as yet still 
a sovereign state, interpr^ed the instructions given to 
Mr. Lay. Any other interpretation was out of the question. 
Apart from idl other considerations it would have been 
quite impossible for the imperial administration to over* 
ride the authority of the viceroy and the governor then 
engaged in the operations against Nanking and Soochov 
whi<£ were to have been supported by the fleet. TJie one 
was Tseng Kwo«fan, who had brought his co-provlncials, 
the men of Hunan, to the rescue of the empire, and who, 
after a victorious career in Hupeh and Kiangsi, hod been 
^pointed High Commissioner and Viceroy of the Two 
lUMg, and was then in command of the troops operating 
against Nanking. The other was Li Hung-chang, who 
had shown ability, courage, and patriotism in the defence 
of his native province, Anhwei, who had been the lieutenant 
of Tseng in his campaigns, and who, on Tunnq’s nomina* 
tion, had been appointed Governor of Kiangsu; he was 
now in command of the troops operating against Soochow, 
included in which was the “ Bver-victotious Army,” 
formerly under Ward, now under Gordon. The wishee of 
these two high officers were the dominant factor in the 
situation : and, even had he desired it, Prince Kung was 
not free to delegate imcontpciled authority over the fleet 
to two Englishmen who might, fr lught the Chinese could 
know, have at any time imitated :hn treason of Burgevine, 
another foreigner who had been in their service.[51] 

§16. Two courses were open to Captain Osborn. He 
might have used his fleet in the way required of him, 
recording such protest as might seem to him necessary; 

(00} Priced Kuas to C^t. Oebont, Jul; Stb, ISSS. traaemiUM io 
loner Su. Lay to Oapt. Oabe^ 6ei^ Fleet/* p. $. 

{01} Of. eh*p. K I ^H 
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have made good his promise of effective co-operation ; and, 
on the first barbarous,act demanded of him, or if he strongly 
disapproved of the strategy of his superiorSi he might have 
resigned his oflice, as Gordon repeatedly threatened to do 
during the same year. In such a case it cannot be doubted 
that he would have carried with him all his officers and 
most of his sailors, so entirely was he trusted by all under 
his command.[52] He preferred the alternative course. 
He look the fleet from Shanghai, where efforts bad been 
made to entice his meu from him, and, leaving it at Chefoo, 
proceeded in perton to Peking; there he found Mr. Lay, 
who had arrived at the capita] in June. He at once 
demanded the ratification, in its entirety, of the agreement 
which he had entered into with Mr. l^y, to whom had been 
given formal authority to enter into all such agreements 
AS he might think necessary ; and he declared that he 
had no intention of submitting to such terms ’’ as those 
contained in Prince Kung's despatch to himself: naval 
operations could not be successful if he was fettered ; he 
had come " to serve the emperor, not to be the servant 
of mere provincial authorities '*; his officers and men 
had joined under a specific agreement to serve me as 
commander-in-chief ; and lie declined to put himself 
in the humiliating position occupied by Major Gordon, 
especially under so unprincipW an official'^ as Li 
Hung-cbang.[58] After waiting at Peking for three weeks 
without obtaining ratification of his agreement or modi¬ 
fication in the arrangements piopoeed. Captain Osborn 
informed Prince Kung that, in the existing situation, it 
would be necessary to “immediately disband the force.*’[54] 
In communicating this intention to the British envoy, be 
recognised that, as the vessels had been paid for hy the 
Chinse, be had no right to detain them, but he pointed 
out the “danger if vessels of so formidable a chttacter 
were trusted to the rowdies and pirates now so numerous 
in Shanghai.“[56] 

[62] Ttnooti iMMimi ef Mr. W. whe midahlpMO 

Id tha An^D-CbhwM fieei. &Dd vhD •p«pi io Cnini. th» n«xft thirtr 

pf 

(5S) C«pt. OiboPB's nmArk upon Priao» Koog'i L«ttor ol IzastraoUonj, 
8*m. JStb. ISSJ, " Anglu Chinee® p. 10. 

[64] C«PkOab6TDtc PhDO»Kung, Oeb. l6Ch, 1863, iWd..p. 12. 

[66] G*p«. Osbom to Mr F. Bruco. Oet. ISth, 1 $63, ibid., p. IS. 
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f 17. This danger had been pointed out by others ; 
also the danger, if the ships were not delivered to the 
Chinese, but were to be sold, of their getting into the bands 
of the Taiping rebels or of hastile Daimios in Japan .{56} 
There was obove all the danger lest they might be bought 
by the American Southern Confederacy, and, having their 
base in a country which could not properly defend iU 
neutrality, might then be used as privateers to attack 
American shipping. ThiK was represented to the British 
envoy, who at once recognised the gravity of the danger,[57] 
and, induenced as much by this as by other considerations, 
he brstructe<l Captain Osborn that tlic men were to be paid 
off and sent home, and that the ships were to be sent to 
England or to India, and there sold for the bciieAt of the 
Chinese government. At the same time he provided for 
the possibility that the Chinese government, not having 
the ships delivercsl to its officers, might refuse to recognise 
their liability for payment of the men on board, and under¬ 
took in sucli event to meet any dedciency on this head 
out of the indemnity ]>ayable under the treaties of 185S 
and 1860 , besides advising the British government to buy 
the ships.[58] The Chinese government had, up to the end 
of October, spent a sum of Tls. 1,295,000,[59] to obtain a 
fleet, and had incurred a further liability of TIs. 875,000 
for disbonding the force and sending the ships back to 
England [60]; and for this expenditure of over £550,000 
sterling it had nothing. 

}18. Captain Osborn's position was difficult. When 
he made his agreement with Irlr. Lay, he was still in England, 
and his force was yet to be enlisted. Had he been on the 
held of operations, aa was Gordon, and hod his force been 
ready to his hand, as the “ Evcr*victorious Army ” was to 

[SSI Sir F. Brue« (o fi(u.«4u«M]l, Nev. ISth. ISOS, ibid., p, 23. 

[s?j Ur, A, nurlineMM to Sir F, Bruc*. Kev, 7th, ISS3, V.S. For. 
lUI., ^ S04, i ii, p, S4 9. Th» BoeniMry of HtAto Ifttor Instructed this Aresriciin 
snvoy InZ^n^oo to "males a furthsr «x{)rs4sionof tbasstimstion ja which 
air P. Bmos's conduot Is hold by the American (j^ovemmsut."—Ur. Bownrd 
teXt. BurlinSAms. March Sift. ISCS, Ibid., p. 978. 

[SS] Sir F. Bruce to Capt. Osbora, Nov. Sth, 1SQ8, " Anglo*Chiness 
FUst.” p. 14 : Mr. Bsward m Mr. C. F, Adams {0.8, envoy to Eoaload), 
Dec. Snd. ISdS, U.6. For. Bel.. 1S05, i, p. S70, 

(5»] Prince Kune to Mr. Lay. Nov. SOtb, 186S. " Anglo Chinece Flest." 
p. 99. 

[U} Mr, L»y to Priaoe Kung. Nov. 20tb, ISS9. ibid., p, 38. 
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Gordon*!, he could have unhesitatingly accepted a com' 
mand with a Cliinese superior, and found in a resignation 
of his commission a complete remedy for any wrongs 
inflicted on him, as did Gordon only a month later.[Cl] 
But Gordon did not have the pcr.'inal responsibility toward 
the force under him that w'cighed on Oiborn ; and when 
the latter refused to hand tlic ships over to the Chinese, 
and declared that he must disband his force, if his com* 
mand was not conditioned by his agreement with Hr. 
I^y, whom he Min>.jdfTcd t.o have been provided with full 
pow'ers, his conduct met with the approval of t)) 0 se best 
qualified to judge, British envoy entirely approved 

the honourable and digriiflcd course ” Captain Osborn 
had pur.'jucd. “ Au officer mote alive to pecuniary 
advantnges, and less careful of Ids own honour, might have 
admitted some unsatisfactory compromise ui to hu posi* 
tion. . . . However disappointing the rc’stiU of your 
honourable wish to advance the cause of progress in China, 
you have the consolation of knowing that yo^i have gained 
the rcapcct and approval of persons of every nation who 
arc acquainted with the courKe you have pursued .**[ 62 ] 
In writing to the Foreign Office he bore furtlier testimony 
to the great sagacity and the rnoat honourable spirit ’* 
show*!) by Captobi Osborn.[68} The American envoy had 
taken a prominent part in composing the awkward position 
in which the British and Chinese governments had found 
themselves, for which be had been specially thanked by 
the British envoy and by Prince Kungfd4]; be too 
expressed a favourable opinion of Captain OsV^rn's action : 

"Had Captain Osbarn thought mor« ot pMuniary iotaraeta 
and lasa of his own and hU country'a honour, ha would havo taken 
the command OA the Chincis conditions. . . . For his DObla coursa 
1 do hopo he may b« appreciated at homa, at ha is hero, not ooly by 
tha repvesantatjvae.of foraiga governments, but by tbs kin a se tham* 
selvas. Thay bad oome tcDsUeve that every foreigner could be bed 
for monay, upan aoy tarms. One mao hea illustrated tha higher 

re II Of. chap. V, S 14. 

fee] Sis F. Brace U> Cspt. Osborn. Nov. eth. 19SS. '* AAfdo*Cbjoass 
Flees. 14, 

fSSI Sir F. Brace te Carl BiuaaU. Nov. t Sth. 18S3. ibid., p. 24. 

[MJ to same. Nov. 19tb. 1809. ubi sup.; TsungU Yacoaa to Ifr. 
BusUngvee, Nov. gad aad 88)d. 18S9. U.6. For. A<t, 1884, ih. 946, 

aaa 
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qo^lty o£ W3«t«rn civilisation, and that mao is Captain SJiorard 

Oaborft.'t«J 

The FrcDch find Ru^>f>ian envoys niso approved the 
course which bad been followed .[66] The Chinese govern¬ 
ment could not be expected to enter fully into the feelings 
which moved Captain Osborn to deprive them of the use 
of a fleet for which they had paid and on which they had 
counted for the sujiprcssion of tho rebellion ; but none the 
less they expressed their thanks to him and to the British 
government for vliat had been done in their behalf, and 
spontaneously presented him with a sum of Tls. 10,000 
over and above all sums due under his contract.[07] 

§19. On Mr. Loy the vexation of the Chinese was 
visited. To his faulty arrangements they ascribed all the 
difficulties that had arisen. At the time when the dcflnlte 
instructions to Mr. Lay had been sent through Mr. Hart, 
in October, 1S(32, the latter ppoposc<l that “ an officer of 
high r«iik be appointed to net with Sln^rartl Osborn in the 
control ajid management of the fleet,'* and further pro¬ 
posed the appointment of Chinese officers, one for each 
ship, and the enlistment for the fleet of 200 Huimn men as 
gunners, 200 Shantung men as sailors, and IdO Manchus as 
marines; and he added —** The above is only a general 
idea of the probable arrangement; what the actual arrange¬ 
ment will be, can only be known when the vesseb 
arrivc."[08] The Chinese naturally expected that the 
organisation of the fleet w'ould be effected on these lines, 
and that there was ** no intention of depriving the Chinese 
government of the military authority’*[89]; but Mr. 
Lay declared that he had never received the letter com¬ 
municating these intentions.[70) When, then, the Chinese 
were confronted with tlie organisation proposed in the Lay- 
Osbom agreement, they were taken aback; they saw 
danger ahead in other directions if n subordumte officer 
could thus arrogate to himself sovereign outherity. There 


[8s 


187 


Ur. Puriin ff^ ma m Ur, S««r4rd. Nov. 7bh. ) 883. ibid., p. 343. 


6<n Tbid. 


Ibid.; Princo Kuna to 7 . Hnioo. Mov. Sod. 1833, ** Asalo* 


CbisMe Fleot.” p. 3J. 

[88} Mr. Bart lo PriMO Kuna. OoL 1883. AAgU>-Chla««aFlMt.’* p. 28. 
[88] Pnfioa Kuna to 6lr F. Bruoa. Oek tOOi. 1883. Ibid . p. 87. 
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were some foreigners who declared that Mr. l^y was made 
a “ scapegoat,” the Chinese Iiavingthcinselves altered their 
line of policy [71]; but idlicpwisu Ihc cliorus of condem¬ 
nation was universaL The British envoy attributed to 
“ tlie honours conferred on him by licr Majesty and his 
acquaintance ^vith men of influence and standing,*’ the 
assumption by Mr, Lay of “ rather the dictatorial tone of 
an indei>cndc»t authority than the language of persuasion 
•appropriate to the agent of the government he was ad* 
dressing,” No action luad been taltf n by the foreign envoys 
to thwart the ratification of the agreement, and the 
opposition to it came entirely from the Chinese, who con¬ 
sidered that, by the powers to be “ vested in Mr. Lay, he 
would be enabled, indirectly, to compel them to act in all 
matters, in subservience to his will," .Tlxc language and 
pretensions of Mr. Lay tended to increase these appre¬ 
hensions : he demanded on imperial palace to live in ; he 
" acted as if he held the independent position of head 
of a great revenue department," superior to Ae control 
of ministers of state; he would give no accounts, but 
promised them "in due time", and he demanded the 
dismissal of two 'Chinese colleagues appointed to act 
conjointly with himself in control of the customs. In short, 
" it was impossible to doubt" that he aimed at an un¬ 
fettered control of the customs collection of the forei^ 

policy of the empire-^" He was to dictate the policy to ht 
pursued; it was to be promulgated to the empire by 
imperial decree, and to be executed " by the fleet and 
land forces, “ the expenses of which were to be provided 
for out of the customs revenue." In all this he had mis¬ 
taken his position. In all the four months, June to 
October, he had not once been admitted to a personal inter¬ 
view with Prince Kung ; and the Chinese were " profoundly 
irritated, not only because of the embarrassments in which 
they are involved by his having exceeded his authority, 
but on account of the position he thus sought to create for 
himself—they attribute his conduct to personal motives, 
and their confidence in the good faith of foreign agents 
has been most seriously shak^."[72] 

{TtlUiohlo, *' EogUihmaa in ChinA,*' i, p, dSO; AdiMjui in Korth* 

Cl3ioA &Ar«ld, Jas. 2fid, ^864. 

[79] Sir F. Bruc* to Esrl BomU, Nov. lOtb, 1869. “ 

FUm,” p. 21. 
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§20. TltU i^ummary of >fr. Lay’s attitude, a« reported 
by the British envoy, was confirmed by the direct sUtc- 
ments of the Chinese authorities to the American and other 
envoys resident in Peking: 

that they liod lost confidence in Mr. Lay; tiiat ho bad not only 
raquirod that tJia flotilla ahould be placed In hit handa, but tiiat he 
•bould have entire conitol of the euetoma revenua; that ho had been 
impertinent to them: that he liad demanded to be put on a level 
with the oh)«d officers of tlio fiuverrmanti that he had requeated 
that largo numa of money ahoiild ba given him, ao that at Peking he 
might maintiun morel him imperial slate j that ho had requeatra a 
footolivo in.tigainei thu ouatCMna of the empire, aa none but membera 
of tlie royal family are permitted to reeide m theaa.*'[73J 


The foreign envoys were further informed that, if Mr. 
Z^y hod b<‘cn a Chinese subject, he would hove been 
punished aeccrdiiig to law ; but 0 $ he was an Eitglishman. 
he would be merely dismissed from the Chinese service.[74] 
§21. Mr. Lay was accordingly, on November 15th, 
disnuKKcd from his post of Iiiajx^tor OencroI of customs. 
He was jnstructc>d to hand over his balances forthwith, and 
was given four months ill >vhich to close up his accounts 
and hand them to his successor. At the same time the 
Chinese eu^cd the blow by liberality in money matters : 
they made him a special allowance of Tls. 8000 a month 
(Tis. 15,000 in all) for the expenses of his establishment in 
Peking from June to Kovember 15th ; his salary, origin¬ 
ally Tls. 12,000 a year, was increased to Tls. 24,000, and 
at this rate he was authori»ed to draw from May 1st, 1808, 
to March 15lh, 1804 ; and he was given a special gratuity 
ot Tls. 0000.[75] Though he received permission to leave 
China before the end of the four mcnUis allowed to him, 
these sums were paid in full; and Mr. Lay received £14.000 
sterling for the period during which he was in conflict 
with the government in whose service he was. 

§22. Mr. Robtrt Hart was appointed to succeed Mr. 
l«ay us Inspector General of customs. The appoint- 

(7!] Mr. Biirllngftme to Mr. S«w«n], Hov. SSra, 1803, U,S, For. Rel.. 
ISM. lu. p. 346. 

[74j Urcular despatch gf Prineg liung fontge envoys. Kov. J Stb. 
ISOS. AnaIo.Chin««« p. 35 : Curdicr. K^laiioiw." i.j>. 154. 

175] of Pruico Kvng ia bir F. Bruco to £&rl RuMeU, 

Kov. ISU, " Anglo-ChbiMO p. 34. 
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ment met with general tppraval. Prince Kung hims,elf 
recorded that “ your prudence, tact, and experience arc 
Icnown to ail.'’[76] Sir F. Bruce stated, with reference 
to the subordinate position of the Inspector General, tlmt 
“ it was only at my invitation . . . that Mr. Hurt was able 
two years ago to come to Peking, [77] .and it was onlv by 
his tact, go^ sense, and modesty that he obtained a^ess 
to Prince Kung ” [78]; and later he expressed the hope 
that “the ciiange will make the custom house work more 
smoothly.“[79] The American envoy, Mr. Burlingame, 
w'as no Jess pronouncxrd—“ Mr. Hart has deservedly their 
confidence. For two years p-.ist ho has acted in the place 
of Mr. Ifiiy, and by his tact ax\d ability has won tlic regard 
of every one. Our countrymen were pirllcularly wcW 
pleaded witli him,”[80] The opinion of the foreign mer¬ 
chants may be found in the following expression—“ Mr. 
Lay has contrive<l to make himself most obuo.xious lo all 
the foreign community In China, and his dismissal, together 
with the appuiulmcnt of the gentleman who succeeds him, 
lu;^ xccelvcd unqualified upprobitlon frun) all classcs.”(81] 
It Ixad been specially uxrunged that Mr- ILtrt wus not to 
reside in Poking; dming his acting incumbency of the post 
of Inspector General, lie hod come to Peking only “when 
sent for on business ” ; and this course considered 
desirable, since, if he were permanently to reside in Peking, 
he would be “ supposed to act as tlxe adviser of the Chinese 
in matters not pertaining to his office, and thereby incur 
the odium of the errors they commit,”[ 82 ] Ihc needs of 
the time were, however, too urgent to permit of tlu* Chinese 
ministers depriving themselves of the counsel of one whose 

Prineo Kusi; M Ur, Rort, Nov. ISth, ISOS, p. 8 m 41m 

ehap. ui, n. 10 . 

[771 Cf. 4aMa, S 8. 

[78] Sir P. BruM to Earl RuseU, Nov. .19th. 1808, ubi sup, 

[79] Same to sano, Nov. 27th, 1803. ubi sup. 

[80] Ur, Bvrlingeise to Kr. Sevard. Nov. 28rd, 1803. U.S. tor. Rel.. 
1864, ill, p. 348, 

[$1] North-ChlA4 Herald, Jan. 2sd, 1864. 

[82j &ir E. Biuce to Earl RoMeU. Nov. S7tb, 1863, “ Asislo-CbioMs 
Float,’^ p. 34. 

After what bad hapeened, ve (the foroi^ envoyaj felt tt to be our 
duty to urge upoa them [the Chi&aee] the erpedieocy of not permitting the 
mapoctor m cuitoma, or any other foreign eoiploy^. wfaoee bii sinws was on 
the eoaet, to reede at Peking in a quaeadiplomatio capacity.’'—Ur. Bur- 
lj{)gan:« to Ur. Seward, Kov, 28rd, 1863, ubt s« 4 ). 
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advice vms to be their guide in difficulties for so many years 
to come. Mr. Hart returned to Shanghai at once after 
receiving his appointment, in order to dose up the accounts 
oC the fleet; in May, 1864. iie returned to Peking, and, 
except fur an expedition to open Newcliwang in September, 
remained there until the end of October ; then he returned 
to Shanghai, and during the winter visited tbe several 
ports under his jurisdiction. The following August, 1865, 
found him with his office established at Peking, and there 
it remained permanently from that time.[68] 

E Cuimim arebivM, 

■itfninoned m F«king by Prfnc* Kung. hvl. hiinMlf, 
bll hL* (Lfrinuemdet* for making htf baiul<iuarl«K in SliAaghal.'^Paraocal 
• lawinaut of w, Cariwrigiit. w^io y'o* tben on hit 

** I un niU at Poking mU may puMibly roitialn bore; nu^er a m)I, 
Jot t bed Javi moved Into ud fiirmihed my houeo at BhMighei \ Tlie 
Venen. however, think* that I o*n be <»r more um at Peklrig, and 1 oni 
Ukoly to receive order* to reelde beru penDannidy."—R. Hart to C. Hmiinen. 
$ept. 2SUi, ISOS. 
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I 1. Tee most important point settled as the lesult of 
the war of 1860 was that the enToys of the four treaty 
powers should reside permanently in Peking*, and not 
simply visit the capital when called there by urgent 
business. [1] The British and French legations travelled 
together from Tientsin in the spring of 1861; but, 
as the French envoy, M. de Boorboulon, bad not yet 
been presented to Prince Kung. who was acting as vicO' 
gerent of the emperor, he made the first entry into Pdt^ 
on March 35tb ; the British representative Mr. Frederick 
W. A. Bruce, entered the next day. Each legation 
occupied an imperial fu,”[2] the British that of the 

[11 Cf. " Coadiet," ebsp. zsii, H 21, 22; chop xxvi, ( 26. 

{2] Ci obsp. ii, I SC. The peipetual r«aC e^aUe (or the LieDg.kiixig 
(g, oeoupied by the Britiah lI»getioii, w» Tie. 1600 e yewr.— jtmie . 
" P«id^ end the PeUfigWM." i, p. 29. 

Il“4 
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Du]:es of LUng, the French that of the Dukes of Tsin. 
The newly appointed Kutsian envoy, General L. de 
Balluseck, 'arrived from Kiakbta on July 8th. The 
American envoy, Mr. Anson Burlingame, arrived at Can* 
ton in November, and after spending six months at 
Shanghai, reached Peking on July 20th, 1862, Mr. Bur* 
liogame had been instructed that lie was to " consult and 
co*opcrate with the British and French ministers, unless 
in special cases there should be satisfactory reasons for 
separating from theTn.'*[$] This policy of consultation 
and cO'Opcration, generally directed to the benefit of 
China and to a large extent influenced by Mr. Burlingame, 
was the keynote of all action taken during the next few 
years by the small body of foreign representatives then 
in Peking. 

I 2. To this body admission was now claimed by a 
fifth envoy in the person of Graf Eulenburg, commissioned 
to negotiate a treaty for Prussia, acting for herself and 
the other members of the German Zoll- und Handels- 
VereiQ.[4] His arrival at Shangliai created some sur* 

E rise: Prussian and other German merchants and ships 
ad managed lieretofore without a treaty; why should 
they need one now ? He proceeded to Tientsin and 
decuared to Chunghuw, the High Commissioner for Trade, 
hia desire to open negotiations. That official also ex¬ 
pressed surprise: the treaties made in 1858 with the four 
powers provided the rules for the conduct of the trade of 
all Western nations; Sweden and Norway had, it is true, 
negotiated a treaty in 1847; but when, in 1845, Belgium 
had claimed the same privilege, her tnvjy had to be 
content with an exchange of despatches granting her the 
right to trade under the procedure establisiicd by exis,' 
ing treaties [5]; and Graf Eulenburg was told that ha 

(S] Ur. SswAjd to Ur. fiurlingams, Mftitb Sth, 1861 , U,8, Papara r«i. 
Afialre, 1863 , p, 8SS. 

[4j Bavafla, 8as»y. Uannovar. WUrMbaborg, Badan. Electoral 
BaaiA Qrasu^duoal li awaa, BruMwiok, Oldaabur^, Luzemburg, Qraad* 
dooal daxeay, Sas^VMBlacan. Sax^Alwnburs, Sue* Coburg and QotKa, 
Naaaav, WaMaek, Pyrmoot. AAhalvDa«aau*K6ihan. Anl)ajt*Bembiirg, 
Llppa, oehwaxaburg-Radolatadt, Sohwanburg.Soodmhauwn, Beuw elder 
luie, Reuae younger liae, tbe eltiea of Frankfurt, Mejeenhejm and Hem* 
buT^ alee acting tor ileeUeDburg*B«b«enn, UrekieQbvirg>8treUcs and 
the Ht&eeetio ciUee Lebaak, Bremea ud Hacoburg. 
fS] Cf. “ Conflict,” chap, zli, $ 13< 
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should be satisfied with what had been granted formally 
to Belgium, and tacitly to Austria, Italyj Spain, Denmark, 
Holland and other powers. He was not satisfied, and. 
on June Sdrd, two members of his staff arrived in Peking 
to prepare lodgings for the envoy, who had resolved* to 
transfer the negotiations to the capital This step had 
a good result smd negotiations were opened at Tientsin. 
These were protracted, but all was settled by the middle 
of August; and, on September 2nd, the treaty was signed 
by Graf Eulenburg and by Chunglun and Chunghow,[6] 

I 3. To the granting of commercial and e?ctraterrl- 
torial rights on an equal footing with other nations, no 
objections were made, and the treaty included all the 
stipulations under these heads which liad been included 
in the treaties of 1838. But on one point the Chinese 
were aa d^ermined as they had been in 1858 and 1859; 
they would not grant the right to the Prussian diplomatic 
representative to reside in Peking, and, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents,[7] proposed that the right, should 
be deferred for ten years. The period of delay was ulti¬ 
mately reduced to five years, but, subject to this modi¬ 
fication, the Chinese had their way on the point. The 
treaty, indeed, recognised the sovereign status of Prussia 
and granted the right of her envoy to reside in Peking *' at 
once or eventually, at the option of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment *’[8]; but, by a separate article of the same date, 
the exercise of the right was defored for years, “ by 
reason of the actued troubled, state of China. *'[9} A 
further separate article granted to the Hanseatic cities 
the right to nomin ate their own consuls.[ 10] The ‘ ‘ troubled 
TraatiM, p. asi, 

be Prueaien negotiations ara at lait eatsifaetariJr tenBiaalAd, 
and the ooly oow wasted la the BinpMor’a daom, whieh ba 

win of aouna Uaua. Thair interpreter. Uan^uee. had a fit ol apoplexy, 
aad tha Cooat thereon got (the Baron de] 'Ueiitana to aid hin i w 
treaty is tbui enUrely owing (1 baUaTsj to the idea that wbateenr 
Ateritane aeked for would be inaistad on by the Fnoch. iferitaae, by 
the way, aa 2 suppose you have already beard, goea to Foodhew aa 
Commisdooep of Custoais in Vovember.”>^R. Hart to C, SaaaaD, 
Tiaattis, Aug. Sth. ISfil. 

a '* It looka very like merely gatfiing time, in lu>pea that, before that 
expiree, aU forei^ nddeaico in tne eaptal viU be at an and.’*'' 
Kensie. •^'Peking and tha Paldngaea," i, p. 274. 

[81 Germ. tr. Tiestiic, 1861, art. ii. 

Tieatiea, p. 878. 

[10] IMd., p. 873. 
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state of ChiicA *’ tefeired ostensibly to the rebellion; but 
JO the paUce tntre prevailed an equally troubled state, 
with wUch it is necessary to deal. 

§ 4. After the signature of the treaty of 1542 a war 
party continued to oppose its execution and to influence 
the imperial policy adversely [llj: the execution of the 
treaties of 1858 was opposed in the same way by a party 
bent on continued resistance [12]; and the same party 
opposed the conventions of 1660, both before and after 
their signature. The final step which opened the way to 
the cessation of hostilities in 1860 was the appointment, 
on September 21 st, of Prince Kung as High Commissioner, 
the fifth within two months; and on him wu» imposed 
the disagreeable but necessary task of accepting the con* 
ditions exacted by the aliies.[18] In doing this, he saved 
the dynasty, but he alienated the coiut. Having ap* 
pointed him plenipotentiary with the most absolute full 
powers, the emperor on the next day started on an 
autumn tour of inspection '*—in other words, he and 
the court fled to Jehol. On the 25th. while on the way, 
an edict breathing the spirit of war was issued in the 
name of tlie emperor but on that day he was sick, an^ 
his concubine, Vehonala, received the Grand Council in 
audience on his behalf; and later, while still on the way, 
a rescript was addressed to Sengkolintsin, commanding 
him to continue his resistance. The court reached Jehol 
on October 2nd, and on the 4tli a fresh edict ordered 
Priace Kung to continue the struggle and to put to death 
all prisc^ers wbu might fall into hU hands; fortunately 
for China^ this order reached Peking after the release of 
Mr. Parkes and his fellow prisoners, though it came only 
ooe hour latex. [14] Prince Kung persisted in his efforts 
to secure the withdrawal of the allied troops; and, tliough 
this surrender was vehemently opposed by Yehonala, the 
conventions, signed on October 24th and 25th, were 
ratified by imperial edict issued on the 28th.[15] 

I 5. The emperor, a degenerate and weakling, became 

fill Cf. '* Cvofiiot,’* ehtp. xiv, HI. tl. 
rill Ibid., eb*p, ecv. 111, 

(IS; Ibid., cbep. uvi, H m. IS. 1% 

114] Ibid.. obM, uvi, 4 14, 

[IS] BlAnd and Baokbouw, Cbica unoar too fixoprMi Dawagtr,’* 
pp. 14-lS. 
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50 seriously ill that the return of the court to 'Peking, 
which was ori^nally fixed for the spring of l$6l» had to 
he postponed. This left Prince Kung sole representative 
of the government in its relations with the ‘Weston nations; 
hut,* while this duty entculed a continuance of his powers 
as High Commissioner and presented him in tht guise of 
•a prime minister—an office unlcnown to the imperial con¬ 
stitution—^it also tied him to Peking and prevented him 
ftom exercising his personal influence [16] in guiding the 
emperor in his administration of the empire. His influ¬ 
ence hmng thus removed, the way was opened for others, 
animated by less patriotic and statesmanlike views* to 
seize the reins of power. A conspiracy was then termed, 
the heads being the Prince of Yi,[17] the Prince of 
Cheng. [18] and the Imperial clansman Sushun; the first 
represented the imperial blood, the second the MancLu 
nobility, the third was distinguished for his enormous 
ill-gotten wealth. These three dominated the court a nd 
dictated the orders sent in the name of the emperor to 
his ministers in Peking and his governors and generals 
in the provinces ; but as a necessary preliminary to attain- 

(16^ Yi-dQ, PtiJMS of Kune, wm the son of the uoperor Too- 
kwang, the amparar HisiUraa oaiitR tho fourth oon, 

I MV the prince (Kungl frequently—in fact, vheoever 1 viehed to 
do ao, and vm m ooniUmt attendance at the Foreign Offioe. The prioee 
ia eot v»^ clever; neither ie he aa yei veil up in foreign pollttoe 
or poUticil economy: but he ie well iateotlonad, azid is aasoue to 
do what ie right, it he could only know whet U ri||ht and be allowed to 
do it. He h«e a great deel to oontend with, bemg oppoeed ia. many 
niMrujue by the 4&U*fOT«ign reiaistere. amonget ediom am the emperor’e 
favorites who hare 1 ^ Majeety'a Mr and are with him at Jehol. 
^e working mao of the F.O. ie Weneteng; he ia an exceedingly ihfewd, 
Intelligent, and, as far ee Chineee nature pennita it, hboeat man. The 
other members ere Eweiliaog, who doee nothing, but who, having beeei 
'the chief party io the Tientela negotlatione, ie looked upon m Beoeeearily 
forming part of any body that ie app<wted to dMf with fonigaere; 
Tstznglvtn, ao old pclitioian, who humbugged ,$lr /ohn Bowring and Ur. 
'UcLane In 1$&4, and who ie cuppoeod tone a wonderful adept in eooth* 
-ing and oaloling the barbarian nature ; and Rangki. late Eoppo at Cantos, 
iriio ie now very prejudiced and anti-fareign. Wensaag’e good eeaee 
and the prince'e inSuwee will, however. k«^ the other two from su^ 
'eeediog in any detiimeatal poUoy."—B. Bart to 0. Baxmeo, Tieotrts, 
Aug. Mh. IMl. 

[171 TMiyoee, Priaca of Yl, fifth iu deeeeot from the tiurtaesith 
aoQ &an^, a favorite eon, on vd>om tharank of perpetually hereditary 
priaee hadlwen confened Xeaiynen wae eppointad High Orupgii M ^oiiw 
(plempoteBtiaryk in Sept. 1860 ; of. ** Coufiiet>,'' chap. xzvi. { 9. 

[ 18 } Tweehwa, PzinM of Ch^, one of the ei^fi *' halmeted ** r"we ea. 
deeoeoM from a brother of Karhsaho, the fouader of the Talng dynasty, 
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ing this position &nd realising their further urns, they had 
first to neutralise the influence of the emperor's concubine, 
YehonaU. 

§ fl. She was born in November, daughter of 

Uweicheng, of the Yehonala clan, a noble Mancbu family, 
of which a daughter had married tMe emperor Nurhachu 
two hundred and fifty years before. In 1S52 she was 
included in a batch of twenty*eight noble Manchu maidens, 
selected as* concubines for emperor Hienfeng, and was 
made a hofi'jen, or concubine of the third class. In 
August 2859 slie was raised to the rank of pin, or con¬ 
cubine of the second class; and on April 27th, 1856, ;he 
Yi” concubine, as she was called, gave birth to a son, 
the only son that had been, or wu to be, born to the 
emperor. She was thereupon raised to the rank of kteii- 
fei, OK concubine of the first class, the members of which 
are next in rank to the empress consort. She had already 
gained the favour of her lord and emperor through the 
alertness of her mind, which i)ad been trained by a 
thorough education in the literature and art of her people ; 
and now, having given a son to the hitherto childless 
emperor, her iniluencc was increased, and, the sovereign’s 
health having broken down, she dominated all his deci¬ 
sions. To her influence was aacnbcd the truculent anti* 
foreign attitude of Yeh Ming* eh in at Canton, the degrada¬ 
tion and execution of the imperial clansman Kiying, and the 
whole of tlie patriotic and anti-foreign course adopted by 
the court In the years 1856 to 1860 ; she had opposed th^ 
conventions of 1860 ; she had resisted the emperors 
decision to fly to Jahol; and, accompanying the court, 
she had inspired bellicose and anti*foreign decrees at a 
time when submission was the only possible course. Hers 
had been the principsi influence in the councils of the 
emperor, and, as mother of the heir apparent, she could 
not decently be omitted from the regency when the cm- 
peror should die. [19] 

f 7. The first task imposed on the three conspirators 
was to eliminate this influence. Prince Kung, the only 
one of the «CQperor^8 immediate family who had shown 
any statesmanlike qualities, had been left in Peking; ao 
too had the statesmen, Manchu or Chinese, who adminis- 

[IS] Bland and Bsekhevaa, op. eat. ehap. i. paadm. 
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tered the chief departments of state; and Yehonala, 
who, with all her pre-eminent qualities of mind, was still 
hampered by the drawback of her sex, was left without 
support to fight for her position, and even her life. The 
mind of the enfeebled emperor was first poisoned by 
reports of aji intrigue which she was reported to have 
with Junglu, a young officer of the imperial guards, and 
her son was removed from her and entrusted to the custody 
of the wife of the Prince of Yi,, while she herself was ex¬ 
cluded thenceforth from the emperor’s presence. At the 
same time, attempts were made to undermine Prince 
Kung’s position by charges that he was conspiring with 
the Western powers agunst the security of the throne j 
and edicts were prepared, to be published on the death 
of the emperor, ordering the massacre of the foreigners 
in Peking and the death or imprisonment of the emperor’s 
brothers. The emperor’s health became worse, and he 
was visibly sinking; and, on August 12tb. Yehonala sent 
a secret message to Prince Kung, informing him of the 
emperor’s condition, the conspiracy which bad been 
formed, and the dangerous position in which both she and 
the prince were placed, and urging him to send at once 
to Jehol Manchu troops attached to the Yehonala cUn.[20] 
§ 8. The emperor Hienfeng died on August Sgnd. 
On the previous day a council of state was held in the 
emperor’s bedroom, from which the empress consort ar^d 
all the concubines were excluded, and the emperor signed 
a decree appointing the fofiowing to be a board of regency 
during the minority of his son and successor : 

TsarvUEu, Prince of Yi. 

Twanhwa, Prince of Cheng. 

Kxkoshow, Minister of the Presence and Grand 
Secretary; married to a daughter of Tao- 
kwang. 

SuaBCK, Junior Grand Secretary. 

MtjyiN, President of Ministry of War, 

Kwangyubn, Vice-I^esident, Ministry of Civil 
Office. 

Tuhah, Vice-President, Ministry of Ceremonies. 

KiAO Yu-yiNO, Director of the Imperial Stud^ 
[90] Bl>nd uid BMkb«aM| ep. oit., pp, 
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The Board con$i$ted of seven Manchue and one Chinese 
[Bannerman]* all devoted to the interests of the three 
members who had formed the conspiracy, and contained 
no members of the emperor’s immediate family. [21] On 
the 22nd the young emperor announced bis succession in 
an edict which omitted the customary laudatory reference 
to the empress consort; but this breach of etiquette was 
at once rectified by a further edict by the rank of 

Empress Dowager was conferred on both the empress 
consort and the empress mother. The conspirators dared 
not to be too precipitate; they were daunted by the great 
popularity of Yenonala with the Manchu troops then 
present in Jeliol, and they feared to bring matters to 
an issue until they should have con^^olidated their power 
in the capital 

§ d. I^eccdent is all'powerful in China, and by pre¬ 
cedent, utilised by the keen intellect of a strong woman, 
the conspirators were undone. The edict appointing 
them eo-regents was not in due form; to be valid it must 
be scaled with the dynastic seal inscribed lawfully 
transmitted authority,” requisite for any document affect- 
ing the succession to the throne; this was always in the 
emperor’s personal custody, but, when wanted on thia 
occasion, it could not be found; Yehonala had taken 
possession of it. This incident also prevented the proper 
validation of the succession of the new emperor, to whom 
it was as essential as is the ceremony of coronation and 
anointing to a ruler of Europe. Then, too, the insult to 
the two empresses called for prompt rectiAcation; and 
this confession of weakness deprived the cc-regents of that 
semblance of strength which might bring wavei'crs to 
their side. But, beside all these difficulties, unvaried 
custom kept them tied to Jeho) when a prompt seizure 
of the reins of power at Peking was essential to the success 
of their plans. Custom demanded that the entire court 
should remain in personal attendance on the deceased 
emperor until the coffin containing his body should stsui 
on its journey to the capital; so eo*regents and empresses 
alike had p^orce to remmn passive at Jehol until, on 
October 5th, the auspicious day arrived on which the 
funeral cortege could set out. Once this day had arrived 

CtMtta of A^. aStd in Nonh*Chias HMald, 8«pt. SIM. iSSl. 
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the Advantage was all on Ute dde of the emprasses. The 
co'iegenU and ministers must still remain in attendance 
on the coffin, accomp^ying it from stage to stage; 
it was, however, the duty of ^e empresses to offer prayers 
on the departure of the procession, and then to hasten 
ahead in order to meet the coffin on its entrance into 
Peking. 

I 10 . Yehonala saw here her opportunity and the 
co-regcnts their danger, and the latter resolved to have 
the two empresses assassinated on the way. But Cap¬ 
tain Junglu heard of the plot and, leaving the cor¬ 
tege in the depth of night with a body of Iroops known 
to be loyal to the two empresses, went ahead to warn 
them of their danger and escort them through the passes 
to Peking. Thus protected the two empresses reached 
Peking in safety on November 1st. There Yehonala at 
last could consult Prince Kung and others who were 
opposed to the plans of the co-regents, and organise the 
means of resistance. In the capital the acts <5 the con¬ 
spirators had aroused deep resentment. Already, on 
September 10th, this had found expression in a memorial 
by the censor Tung. Yuen-chun urging that the regency 
be placed in the h^ds of the empresses dowager. Such 
a memorial at this early date had its chief significance in 
the fact that the comparative unimportance of the 
memorialist indicated powerful hidden influences behind 
him. It was countered by a rescript condemning it in 
the strongest terms and declaring the proposal to be 
“ most inexpedient.’*[2 2] None the less the feeling of 
hostility had been steadily growing, not only among the 
ministers and officials, but also among the Manchu popu¬ 
lace. to whom Sushun was a special object of detestation. 

I 11. The funeral cort^e arrived at the gates of 
Peking on November 4th. In the three days thus granted 
her, Yehonala had consulted her adherents and formed 
her plans; but it was impossible for her to outrage publio 
feeling by taking any action agiunst the co-regents while 
they were in personal attendance on the cofBn contaixung 
the remains their late sovereign, and she was forced to 
wait. On the arrival of the coffin at the gate of the city 
the eo-iegents formally reported the accomplishment of 

[SS] GmWci o£ Uth ia KevtlHAia* H«rakU Her. IStb. ISSl. 
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th^ mission to the sssembled members of the imperial 
family, among whom were the two empresses dowager, 
Prince Kung and the other brothers of the deceased 
emperor, and the Grand Secretaries Kweiliang and Chow 
TsU'pei. They were thanked for their care by Yehonala, 
who asi^umed the leadersiiip. and informed that they 
were now discharged fi^om their functioub of regents. The 
Princo of Yi attempted to protest, but he, with the Prince 
of Cheng and Sushun. were at once ordered into arrest, 
and the funeral ceremonies proceeded with no further 
hitch, under the conduct of the new rulers of the state.[ 2 d] 
I 12. Tlist day was issued an imperial decree in the 
name of the youirg emperor, dated November 2nd and 
duly authenticated by the seal of ‘'lawfully transmitted 
authority," now brought for the hrst time into use. It 
charged the Prince of Yi and his colleagues with the ror 
fponsibiilty for the AuglO'f'reitch war of 1800 and the 
cocupation of Peking; with the treacltcrous seizure and 
detenUon of Mr. Farkes, M. d'Kseayrac dc Lauture, and 
their oompanions; and that, when the wisdom of Ftince 
Kung ftnd Ills colleagues ha<l provided a safe settlement 
of the foreign difliculties, they had resisted the emperor's 
desire to accept the settlement and return to his capital 
and so had brought on his untimely decease. They hs4 
BtiU persisted in their u ickedness, and on September 15th 
resi8te<l the young emperor's urgent plea that the memorial 
of Tung Yucn*chun diould receive a favorable hearir^g 
and that the empresses dowager sliould be entrusted 
with regency. It was admittedly contrary to pre¬ 
cedent, during the present dynasty, that the regency 
should be in the hands of a woman, but precedent must 
always give way to the exigencies of the state. Now the 
decree declared that tJie emperor was resolved to accede 
to tne memorialist's prayer and place himself under the 
care of the two empresses: and it was accordingly ordered 
that the Prince of Yi. the Prince of Cheng and Sushun 
be relieved from their functions, and that the other five 
members of the board of regency be removed fiom the 
Grand Council; and further that ^ince Kung, in con- 

[iS\ Sa vrlUnj thii ftWOUBt of tba conniracj th» ntbor bu b«dH 
ladebMd to Umu*. BliAd and BaoKbouw's “ miina ucuIm the 
Baipw^i 
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cert with the Grand Secretaries, the Six Ministries, the 
Nine High Courts, the Hanlin Yuen, the Censors and, the 
Supervisors of the Education of the Heir Apparent, should 
consider the proper punishment of these high crioun&is 
and the procedure for administeririg. the government by 
the empresses dowagcr.[24j 

§ 13. Five other decrees of the same date were Issued 
at the same time. Tlie first ordered Prince Kui^, the 
Grand Secretaries Kweiliang [25] and Chow Tsu*pei,[2^] 
and Wensiang.[273 wjio liad been appointed a provisional 
Privy Council, to inform the Prince of Yi, the Prince of 
Cheng and Sushun that they were degraded from their 
hereditary rank and were to be brought to trial The 
second ordered the arrest of Sushun. The third sum¬ 
moned Prince Chun [28] to Peking. The fo\irth ordered 
that the Grand Council, the Grand Secretaries, the Six 
Ministries, the Nine Courts, the Hanlin Yuen, the Censors 
and the Suporvbors of the Education of the Heir Apparent, 
should take into consideration memorials presented by 
influential personages that day, praying that the empresses 
dowager should assume the regency. The fifth appointed 
Prince Kung to preside over the Imperial Clan Court, in 
succession to the Prince of Yi, and Kweiliang to be Chan¬ 
cellor of the Board of Astronomy, in succession to the 
Prince of I’hcng. A decree of November 4th appointed 
Prince Chun Minister of the Presence and commandant- 
in-chief of the Yellow Banner corps; and Prince Kung 
Minister of tlie Household and treasurer of the Clan 
Court-[29) 

I 14. Punishment of the conspirators was not long 
delayed. Arrested on Kovember 4th, they were tried 
before the Imperial Clan Court, presided over by Prince 
Kung, were convicted, and report was made to the throne 
recommending that the three chiefs be executed as pasTj- 
cides by the lingering process, and that the other five be 
degraded and banished to the frontiers. A decree of the 

f 24} Korth-ChioA Nov. S8rd. ISSl. 

SSl MtfMhn. [te] ChiPtm, , .... 

2^ of tha Q^and Ceca^ aadVic^PraBdant of um Uiiastey 

of K«T8&Qe : ft ftplrii io gov«rbs>abt imUI hi* dMifa a 1474. 

(381 Yihwfta, PruiM of Auo. ■•voneb ton of Tftokwftog, father of the 
enuwntf E^ftA^teii (t 874-180^. 

^24} North.Chia* HftXftU. Kov. ISrd. 1861. 
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dth announced that the imperial clemency had been 
exerted in their favour and that their sentences were 
commuted: the two princes were orda'cd, as princes of 
the blood imperial, to put an end to themselves, and this 
was done by strangulation by a silken bow* string; Sushun 
was ordered to immediate decapitation, involving degrada¬ 
tion in the next woild as well as in this; the other five 
were all deprived oX their oA^ces, but hfuyin alone was 
banished, and ICingshow was permitted to retain his 
title of duke. A previous decree of the 7tb had con* 
Ascated all the property of Sushun at Peking and at 
Jehol. ft has been declared that during the present 
dynasty there was only one official, Hoshen, Granu Secre¬ 
tary toward the end of the eighteenth century, whose 
estate on confiscation amounted to a value greater than 
that of Sushun {66]; if Sushun’s estate could have been 
compared with that of Hoshtn, executed in 1709, and if 
it exceeded that of Kishea, confiscated in 1841, it iirmt 
have been enormous,. certainly many million pounds 
sterling in value [ 81 ]; and, after proper recognition of 
the services of Prince Kung, who was both president and 
treasurer of the Imperial Clan Court, before which the 
trial was conducted, the bulk of this estate formed the 
foundation of the private fund which was* collected by 
Yehonala during the ensuing forty-five years. 

§ Ifi, Yehonala had secured’the rule, but her position 
was doubtful. It resembled in some respects that ,of 
William in of England in 1880, when his acceptance of 
the throne ou a parliamentary title compelled him to 
rely < on the support of parliament. It was an organic 
law of the Manchu dynasty that the rule of women should 
not be permitted, and this was recognised in the decree 
of November 2nd.[82] In the past history of China 

tSOI Bl«nd ajid Bt^kbouM, op. cit.. p. 45.’ 

fSIj ««t4t4 lav»&(oriM und«r 100 fQh«dulM. 01 tiiOM 

SS 4 t«UJ V4hi» of ^3 milUon tesli (£75,000,000). and tb« »stm 
may Uiarafora b« animaWd at «]om on SOO realiion Uab (£300,000,000). 
—Blaad and Baokhouaa, '* ATAala«nd Haroojn of the Coort of Pritins.’* 
p. SSi. 

Eiiban'a Mate eoaprieed 426,000 aerae of land, over 18,000,000 
teela In seU wid‘•fiver, bosM of jtwalj, diam ia ninety banka aiw pawn- 
broken’ tfiop*, ete. 2W vriae wm wall ovar £10,000.000. J. P. 
Qavia, ” duriae the War,** f, V. <1 ( R, U. Martin, ** China: PoL' 
tioal, Oo mm e i vial and Sooial,*' i, p. idS, it p. SO. 
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th^e was one notable instance of the recognised rule of 
a woman—durij •» the Tang dynasty when the empress 
Wu-ho‘w, at first jointly with her husband Kao-tsung 
{a.d. 650-684) and tlien as einpress-dowageT'regent on 
behalf of her son Chung-tsung, had ruled the empire with 
autocratic power until, in 705, sJie was forced by adranc- 
ing age to abdicate; her great ability is recognised in the 
Chinese histories, but her memory has been execrated 
because of the impropriety of her conduct in presuming 
to usurp a man’s place. Under the Tsing dynasty of the 
MancLus there had befow been two minorities, those of 
Shunchih and Kanghi, und in neither case had any woman 
of tiic imperial family, not even tlie empress-oonsort- 
dowager, been permitted to interfere in the administra¬ 
tion i in both the government had been administered by 
boards of regency, such as was constituted by the decree 
issued at Jehol on August 21st. In this board, however, 
was included no brotlier or uncle of the deceased emperor, 
the only member of the imperial family being the i^ince 
of Yi who was sixth, as the emperor Kienfeng was fifth, 
in descent from JCanghi; no descendant of any of the 
four emperors following Kanghi was inelud^. This 
exclusion threw the imperial family into opposition and 
on the side of the empresses, who had also been excluded. 
Witli Vehonala at Jehol^a master mind and popular 
with the Manchu troops—and Prince Kung at PekiCig— 
the only member of the family who had shown any states¬ 
manlike qualities, and popular with the people because he 
had restored and maintained friendly relations with the 
foreign powers and had saved the city from assault and 
sack—a strong combination was formed ; bpt in joining 
it, Yehonala was forced to abandon her pronounced anti* 
foreign views,[83] which were held also^by the usurping 
regents, and to adopt the more statesmanlike policy of 
Prince Kung, who saw in peace and co*operation with 
foreign nations the only possibility of crushing the rebel- 
Uon and restoring the rule of the dynasty; and as a 
significant indication of the change of policy the reign- 
title of the young emperor was altered. On the deaUi of 
Hienfeng the hoard oi regents had selected as the title of 
the new reign Kisiang, winch may be rendered. “ Favour- 
liZl Cf. MitM, $ e. 
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ing Fortune,” or ” Well-omened Happiness,”[84] or 
” Good Omen,” [85] or ” Good Fortune. ”[86] This, in an 
imperial decree of November 7th, was condemned as 
tautological, and in its stead a new reign-title was adopted 
“Tuogchih, signifying “All-pervading Tr^quillity,“[87] 
or “United Rule,“[88] or “ Union in the Cause of Law 
and Order “(88]; the under-lying idea being perhaps best 
expressed by the phrase “ Peace with Honour.” 

I 16. TJie two empresses dowager had thus been 

E laced in power, and on them by imperial decree were 
estowed honorific titles, by which they were henceforth 
to be known. The empress consort, Sakota, received the 
title Tse-an (“ Motherly and Restful “) and the empress 
mother, Yehonala, that of Tte-hi (“ Motherly and Aus¬ 
picious “)[40]; the former was known as the “ Kmpress 
of the Eastern Palace,” the latter as the “ Empress of the 
>Vestern Palace.” Their first act was to appoint Prince 
Kung to the specially created post of “Prince Adviser ” j 
this he accepted, but a further honour which was decreed, 
that his rank of imperial prince should be perpetually 
hereditary, he for the time respectfully declined, In 
fact, the two powers were carefully watoliiiig each other, 
Tsehi and Prince Kung, for the empress consort, Ttean, 
was content never to assert her authority. Taehi had a 
strong will and clear intellect and w*is to develop great 
administrative ability ; but she was a womf n, and as 
yet with no great experience, and required the support 
which could be given only by her brother-in-law. Hi nee 
Kung was conscious that he could rule the empire, and 

fS41 BtAnd uid '*Chin* uniUr th« BxnpMM Doirunr.'* 

fse] QIlM, *'CUu Midth* HMohui,” p. Hi B. W. wiJiltiD*, 

li, p, Ml. 

Sn Kprth^ihifiA H«rt]d, Kev. SSrd, ISCl. 

17 filApC ftnd BmUipum, op, oii. 
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aad Baokbeuae. op. oit., p, 66. 
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felt all the superiority of the male; but Jje was not regent, 
and the ultimate decision did not rest with him. So the 
two worked together, at first or a footing of quasi*equality, 
then, when the prince had learned his place in the state, 
as mistress and minister. 

§ 17. The new regime was not uiuversally accepted 
by tlie empire, but it was recognised by Chinese of posi* 
tioii that its dominant notc~ peace with tlie Western 
powers—was essential for the restoration of order,[41} 
since by it China would be enabled to obtain foreign aid 
in suppressing tlxc rebellion. The some effect was pro¬ 
duced on tlkc foreigners resident in China. Since 185$ 
the Western powers bad maintained a strict neutrality 
between the imperial government aud its rebellious sub¬ 
jects, and this had been especially manifested in that 
year and in iSCO ; but tlierc was much sentimental sym¬ 
pathy with a revolt which aimed at the overthrow of the 
corrupt administration of the empire, and the provision 
of ships, arms, and other supplies was a tempting bribe 
to induce foreigners to support the rebels. Kow, how¬ 
ever, men began to ask if it would not be better to give 
sm active support in maintaining tire existing regime; 
and the apparent conversion of the governing powers in 
the empire fiom their hostile and anti-foreign attitude, 
produced the effect of enlisting the sympathy of foreigners 
on the side of the emperor and the regency. [42] 

f 4 i] R«nac 6 . *' PAkioft tnil the Fekm^Me," i/. p. 210. 
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16. SMtlemeht of Ward’e olairoe on Chinaae government 61 

16. Bnrgevine in ooramand of SSvar>viotorioua Army . 83 

17. Thirty>mile radiue again oleared of Taipinge. Oot.-Nov. . 89 

18. BurgevineUkBehlgh'haDdedaotioj]. Jan. 4.1868 84 

19. Surgevine dUmieMd; SoUand in temporary command, 

Jan. 16.80 

SO. Burgevine'i eubeequent oareei.8? 

§ 1. It now becomea neecssary to follow tho course of 
the Taiping rebellion. This was mainly a domestic quee* 
tion. though with many international corAplications, up 
to the time, in Au^st 1860, when the allied Engnsh and 
French forces were defending the imperial city of Shanghai 
ttom the assault of the rebel troops, and when, simul* 
taneously, the allied forces were moving to the assault 
of the imperial forts at Taku.[l} But. &om that time, 
in defence of their own interests, the Western powers were 
{!] Cf. ’* CondJet," ebep, xsnrl, |$ 4, 6. 
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capturing the city and port of Ningpo. Elsewhere during 
March, 1861, the Peking Gazette recorded battles with 
rebel forces in ICweichow, Yunnan, Kiangsi, Anhwei, 
Kiangsu, Honan, Hupeh, Szechwan. Shantung, and 
Sheng-king.[7] In the summer of that year, while the 
emperor Jay on his death-bed at Jehol, a great victory, 
was gained by Tseng Kwo-fan, who, in July, took Anking 
from the Taipings after a siege of many months; and, in 
August, SengkoJintsin and Shengpao obtained several 
victories in Shai^tung. Early in the year 1602 “ the 
Taiping rebels, who had for some months left Shanghai 
in a state of fancied security, again appeared in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, terrifying the officials, paralysing 
trade, and inflicting woes unnumbered on tJiousands of 
helpless vi Hagers. **[ 6] 

f 8. To stem this wave of revolt tlic central govern¬ 
ment Jiad manifested its incapacity, and the Manchu 
warriors, who had conquered tJic empire, had shown none 
of their old-time valour since their successive defeats by 
the English in 1842,[P] Yet the empire was saved, and it 
was saved, partly by foreigners fighting on its behalf 
and partly by two great Chinese, Tseng Kwo*fan and Li 
Hung-chang, who now came to the front, and who, having 
been appointed to civil posts, developed a quality of 
generalship and of organising ability such as had been 
Jacking In their predecessors. Tseng Kwo-fan in 160S, 
then aged forty-two, was the principal agent in recovering 
his native province, Hunan. Armed then with full 
powers and enlisting thousands of Hunanese, in 1804 he 
recaptured Wuchang and Hanyang ; in 1855 he over-ran 
Hupeh; and in 1856 he ran a victorious course through 
Kiangsi. On the death of his father in 1857, inexorable 
custom required him to retire into private life; but in 
1858, before his three years of mourning were completed, 
the exigencies of the state recalled him to office, and he 
was given the control of operations in Chekiang. Haying 
restored order in this province, he advanced in 1859 into 
Kiangsi, pushing the defeated rebel forces into Hunan, 


a North.Cbinft Hsrald, April nth, ISSJ. 

K. A. Jftoueaon in '‘Journal of th« North.Cbi&a Branch of to 
Koyai AAAtto Sooioty.” 1S«4. 

lai Cf, " ConlWot," chap, i, { 3fl. 
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thence on to Kwangsi and Kweicliow. He was then 
ordered to operate against Nanking, and in July, 1860, 
after the fall of Soochow, he was appointed titular ^ceroy 
of Nanking and High Commissioner with jurisdiction 
over Kiangnan and Anhwei, to which in 1861 Chekiang 
was added. Li Hung-chang was also brought into notice 
by' his exertions in defending his native province Anhwei. 
In 1858, then aged thirty-one, he enlisted men from his 
district to defend their homes from the ravages of the 
Taiping army of the north, and was engaged in this 
task and in the duties of a minor office in the district 
for two years. His patriotism and energy, so uncommon 
at the time, attracted the attention of Tseng Kwo* fan, 
who summoned him to his side; and from that time be 
served as secretary and chiel'-of-sta£f to the Ilunanese 
leader. In 18 5d he was temporarily detached to act as 
taotai at Foochow, but soon return^ to the camp ; and 
in July, 1862, he was appointed titular governor of 
Kiangsu, his official residence being Soochow, then in the 
hands of the Taiping forces. 

I 4, These two men brought to the imperial cause 
qualities which liad not been found in their predecessors. 
The high officials on the long list of those who had been 
tried and found Wanting. [10] had not had the supreme 
merit of courage; these two civilians possessed the mili¬ 
tary quabtics of boldness in the advance, and steadfast¬ 
ness in defeat. Those others were in general self-seeking 
and wanting in patriotism; these two showed then and 
in their whole subsequent career that, while not neglect¬ 
ing the opportunities for enrichment provided by the 
Chinese system of government, their first consideration 
was the due performance of their duty and the welfare 
of their country. Those others were irresolute in the 
face of difficulties and could cnly drift helplessly down 
the tide of disaster, unable to restrain their subordinates 
or to force them to act with common patriotism and 
honesty [11]; these two had powers of organisation which 

[10] Cf. ** Coafliot/' olMp, z, { 20 i chap, xvii, j 10. 

[11] *' The siege of Kaaking was certsiolp kept up la a atrange irannw . 
Ao cutlet through which the Chaag.maos ^leng>hs.ired rebels] might have 
iDgreM acd egiaae without much difficulty was kept open towarde the 
south. Along this Ime, a kind of iair waa held. The govemmant itorM 
of rioa, ale., were here eold to tbe Insurgenta ai high priceci £y this 
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they devoted to the service of tlicji country, and which 
enabled them to restore the spirit of their di’^heartencd 
troops. Hut the in^erial soklicry had lost all military 
feeling, and to restore their confidence more was needed 
than the quality of their leaders: and tins was found in 
foreign support- It is clear that the rule of the empire 
could not have been restored without the aid of those 
same foreigners wlio ha<i been fighting the empire for 
four years, but whose opposition Jiad been averted by the 
change in the policy of the imperial gcveTnincnt.[12] and 
by the growing feeling that it was for the interest of Wes¬ 
tern nations that the existing dynasty should be main- 
t^cd; and this support provided Tseng and Li with the 
firm foothold which they required to reconquer the country. 

§ 5. The gradual change in the feeling of foreigners 
brought Jjelp to the imperial cause in many ways- In the 
early days of the rebellion a strict neutrality was de¬ 
clared,(13] carried sf> far as to close the important port of 
Shangliai, in immediate proximity to the field of opera¬ 
tions, to the officials and troops ‘of the empirc,[14] and 
the supply of munitions of war to either side was strictly 
prohibited ; now the restriction was to be applied to the 
rebels alone, while the imperial officials were l^ee to obtain 
all the ships and arms that'they could pay for. In the 
early days the neutrality of Shanghai was protected by 
force against imperialists and rebels alike; in 1800 the 
same force Mv.s displayed against the rebels, whose plans 


too, came the dcserten anxious to become p^od men. bet many 
more entered by it into the oity anxioue to become bed. Here tt ves 
that the brevec oi tha Tien Wong ^mbied vith the eoldiM of Chang 
Kvo*1iang, and exehonged their apolta of eilver for arma, powder, opium, 
and women. Bometimea the general would puah hie autK^ty, and aeveral 
rebel* would be taken and bnmedlataly executed, but these were gener. 
ally ruoh m had excited the hatred of their beategera }3y cheating ot play, 
or refusing to pay for favoura received, l*he r^>ela always retaliated, 
ao the loM was the aame on both aldca. Suddenly [in May I SCO) a sortie 
was made from Xanking, Tho works were stormed and taken. Coc- 
stersetlon seised the Impcriabst ooniniandete, who 6e<l before the coming 
etom. Seven^ thoueand of the Ernperor's soldiers are reported immedi* 
acely to hava joined tho rebels. Opposition melted oway (ike a cloud. 
Like a dood the victoriaua insurgents ruahed down the valley of tlie 
Qtand Canal, and eltise surrendered at the very tight of them."—Xorth* 
China Eer^, Jan. Idth, IgCI. 

[131 cr. antea, ehap. iil, $ 17. 

flSJ Cf. •' Coadict,'* chap, xvii, 116 ; chap, xvill, IS 4, 7. 

fli] Cf. antea, chap, i, K 14, 16. 
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were thereby entirely upset [15]; and in 1862, conse¬ 
quent on the increasing aggressiveness of the rebels, the 
official protection given to Shanghai was made more 
active and extended over a wider range.[16] For some 
years past the imperial authorities had recognised the 
utility of armed ships of foreign type officered by foreigners, 
and had several in their service [17}; in 1862 they de¬ 
cided to extend their use and took steps to procure the 
Lay* Osborn fleet, of the services of which they could, 
however, not avail thejnseives.[l8] Finally, the restric¬ 
tions on the engagement of foreigners in the active ser¬ 
vice of the beihgerents, which had been clandestinely 
evaded by adventurous spirits on either side, were ulti¬ 
mately relaxed in favour of the imperial government, but 
were retained against service with the rebels. 

§ 6. Frederick Townsend Ward was the most distin¬ 
guished of those so engaged on the imperialist side. Born 
in 1881 at Salem of an old Massachusetts family, he had 
tried for a nomination to West Point; but, failing to 
obtain it, he took to the sea, aa so many Salem boys did, 
at the age of fifteen. An adventiirous' life led him to 
many parts of the world,[19] and in 1851 he made his 
first voyage to China as clucf mate of a barque from San 
FtancUco to Shanghai. In 1857 he was mate of a coast¬ 
ing steamer plying on the coast of China.[20] His last 
arrival in Shanghai was in the autumn of 1859; there 
he obtained employment as mate of a steamer on the 
Yangtze, and shortly after as officer oh the Chinese armed 


ri51 Cf, " Coafliot." chap. **vi. H 8. 4. 

fl6] Cf. antaa. I 2 ; po«t6a. | 9. 

[171 Cf. “ CoQflwt,” oh*p. XV. 4 5; chap, xvi, | 9. 

[18] Cl. antaa, chap, ii, pasuu. 

[19] Ha apaQt a «oupl» of yaan of advanfcura in Tahuaotapao aod 

Kazioo. Ha U alao aaid M have baaa vith tha foroa of Walkar, fiho “ Gray- 
ayed of Deatiny,’* in Kioan^aa. but **Ward’a family uniformly 

aaaartad that tha dataa of bia horaa lattara ihowad such an hhoctwUoo 
to hava baen impoaaibta.*' Ha aarvad with Garibaldi in South Amanca : 
and th^ ia Mrong avidance to ahow that ha aarvad aa a liautaoxot in tha 
Ffaoob army in tha Cnmaa, but tha fact cazinot be proved from tha 
official records.—B. S. Rantoul, Fredariok Towiasand Ward." 

[20] Tha ataamar ran aabora near Fooohow and xaaa threataoad by 

pirataa Our eaptaan 9ujte lost hta head. . . . Tha firat alBoar fortu* 
aataly was oool ’and ooUaotad, , : This mate the wrfear aftarwarda 

reoo^Mad aa Gaural Ward.—W. $. Watmore. " RaooUaotiona of Ufa 
in tha Bar Eaat," p, 38, 
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steamer Con/uciu^.[^l] serviiig in this capacity 

ho obtained an introduction to Taki,[22] a banker of 
Shanghai wijo acted as chaiman of a committee of 
patriotic Chinese mcrchonU of that city, and proposed 
for a lump sum to recapture Sungkiaiig (Soonkiaog) from 
the rebels, the payment of the money, Tis.SO,000, to be 
conditional on success. The offer vas accepted, and 
Ward enlisted a hundred men, chiefly sailors attracted 
by the prospect of plunder [2$]; ^rith these he proceeded 
to attack the Taipings,within the walls of Sungkiang, but 
was repulsed, and, leading his motley force back to 
Shanghai, there disbauded it, Nothing daunted, he then 
enUsted the same number of Manila*men, with two foreign 
lieutenants, Forrester and Burgevinc, and, returning to 
Sungkiang, boldly assaulted it a second time, on July 17th, 
1860, and drove out the Taiping gamson, He then pro¬ 
posed the recapture of Tsingpu (Chingpoo). His force 
had increased to over two hundred men [24]; and, with 
this and accompanied by 10.000 Chinese troops, he as¬ 
saulted that place on August 2nd- Here, however, he 
encountered foreign merceixaries enlisted on the rebel 
side, under an Englishman ixamed Savage, and the assault 
was repelled with heavy loss. Ward himself being severely 
wounded. A second attempt by Ward’s force, led by 
Burgevine, was also repulsed; and the approach of the 
Taiping leader, the Chung Wang, or “ Loyal Prince,” in 
great strength on his way to attack Shanghai, compelled 
their retirement to Sungkiang. This place henceforth 
served Ward as headquarters, and here he organised his 
troops, but for over a year to come he had no further 
victories to place to his credit. 

{SI3 RwiMuI, “ P. T. Ward. ’ paMim. 

(SSj Yftng; Tse.tAsg, head ^ the TiOcI banking am.—Brief r«r ths 
clftimsiib io the claim pt Cen. F. T. tVard'e eelate againn the Chineie 
aeverftiaoni, placed at tlia AuUior's dispooal by Kon. John W, Foster. 

(2S] '‘Bacruiia werr readily anrolUd, for Shanahoi at thii tfoaMad 
period «wermerl with iho raiible of dnvrtera and dlerharged aoeman from 
foreifTk neviJ and commereioJ rei^y for every x’entuio, eriiifih fn- 

feete n lonp port in time of threaloned war."—Ran tool, op. oit,, p. SO. 

[24] Five Burepoan drilUiDMU^ra,'* twnnty-five European eailort. 
and about 200 Manila*men, tho laai tneludtog Im faithful aide-de-camp 
Vincente Macanaya.—RanC^, op. eit. 

Manlla.men aro nov mnre ganer^ly known cut *^FiJipboa," na(i\‘ee 
of tJie Fbilippinea. 
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§ 7. Notwithstanding Ward’s t€mpt>riiry eclipse, the 
recapture of Sungkiang in.spirctl the C hinese merchants 
of Shangl»ai with great conftclejicc in the only man who 
hail been able to stem the apparently resifilless progress 
of tijc Taipings, and fron^ their rcpre‘?ciitative, Taki, he 
obtained a regular grant of funds sulficient to pay hia 
men and arm them [25]; in this way he was enabled to 
drill his men aiul provide himself with cannon—discipline 
anti artillery being the tw'o dominant factors in defeating 
the rebeU, It was, however, otily the Chinese who so 
regarded him. To tlie foreigners generally he was a 
filibuster [20] and a pirate, and his punishment was de* 
mandcd.[27] His action was objectionable to the 
American authorities, who had prochumed a strict neu¬ 
trality, and to the BritLsii naval authorities, who saw 
their sailovs enticed away by the love of adventure and 
the prospects of ill-gotten wealth. Deserters from British 
ships when arrested were sent to prison, and finally, in 
May 1861, Admiral Hope arrested Ward on the ground 
of ontiejng enlisted sailors to desert, and chaxg^ him 
before the American consul; but he proved that he IiaJ 
acquired Chinese nationality and was acquitted. He 
was then held a prisoner on the flag-ship Cheso'psahc, but 
from this he escaped by sw*hnining.[28] '^Vard ^i'$s then 

[331 Ward^e own poy vna TIs. 9A0 a inontb, tb4t of privstM (ManiW 
irton) ves TI«, 30,—>>or(h-C’hinft Herald. Aug, 4tb. ISW. Ward hunaeU 
remvad ie addUioo a predatormiood bonus (Tie, 30,000 in tha oaa» of 
SunahiBaa) for eaob city b« paptursd ; and for thoea undar him tha proa* 
paet of *' loot ” far outweifthad thair actual pay. Cf. postaa, notaa 41. 4S. 

fSC] Likr Walker in Kicamgua; of. antoa, r>. 10. 

[271 "The Rret and best ilem . . . ia tha utter dafaat of Ward and 
hia man before Talngpxi. Thie notorious jnan haa baen brought down 
to Shan g hai, not. M VM hoped, (load, but aeveraly woundad in (oa mouth, 
ona 8ida and one lag.. . . Ho isanaged to hia carcaaa out of danger, 
but Mvaral of hie valeroua hlackn «‘era killed or irounded, ... It eeams 
aatoniahine that Ward should bo aIiowe<l to remain unpuniahad, and yet 
not a hint la eivan that any ineaaoToa will ba taken against him."—North* 
China K«r^, Aug, 4th, ISeo, 

"Tha forea ia nov diabanded, Soma have probably aaffarad capita] 
pimiabroant at the hands of tha Chioaao. aoma have MIm in action, aoma 
ore atpiating thair offancaa against our Ia*i is common Jaila, and soma 
fa« have oacapad it is hopad with sufllidaot asamploa bafora tham nevar 
to Mgage in lueh as illegitimata mode of aaming a livalihood as 
anroUiog thar^lvoa in such diaraputabla ranks as those of a Chinaaa 
Foraigp Legion,*’,—North-Uhina Karald, Juna dth, 13SI. 

(tS)| E, Forrester, " Paraonal Rscollactions of the Taiping RabaUioo,’' 
eita^ in Baotoul, op. ^t. 

Tha avidaooa of aatfonaljty must have baon " cooked/' ilnoe natura* 
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driven to sbandori his method Bnd to disband his " yoreigi; 
Legion,** and for it, by arrangement with Taki, who con¬ 
tinued to act as pavmaster for the force, he substituted 
in September a graHually increasing body of Chinese 
troops, drilled and officered by foreigners, r^aining. how* 
ever, his faithful personal bodyguard of Maniia-men. In 
organising this force he displayed the qualities of a born 
leader. He, and Gordon later, was compelled to allow 
them to sack captured cities; but their pay was never 
long in arrears, and he maintained a degree of disdpliuc 
unknown to Chinese of a similar class under Cliincsc 
leadership.' He dominated them by the force of his 
wilkfSd] his custom being to lead them into action armed 
only with a light switch or riding crop,[80] a practice in 
which he was followed by Gordon. Toward the end of 
1881 his camp at Sungkiang u'as visited by Admiral 
Hope, who a few months before had held him prisoner; 
and he expressed himself as highly pleased with what he 
saw, and assured Ward of all necessary support in his 
new project-(8I] 

§ 8. Early in 1801 Admiral Hope had informed the 
Tien Wang at Nanking that it would be well to leave 
Shanghai alone, and the Taiping mimsters undertook to 
leave that city undisturbed for a year, an undertaking 
which was carried out. During the whole of that year, 
however, other rebels, known collectively as Nienfei, were 
active in Anhwei, Honan and > Shantung. TIxe imperial 
commanders, Sengkolintsin and Shengpao, continuaUy re¬ 
ported victories gained by their troops, but the rebels 
seemed not to have been aware of their own defeats, and 

Ucation of both Word oad Bun^viae wm aanottoaod br imporud doom 
of Mareb nth, 1362, both reccMoBf ^ i»nn» tirao the button of ibe 
foncth daw, and Ward the dieUnetioa of the peacock'e feather. Only 
nine dsyn lator a further decne gave both the button of the third ole»B.—■ 
KorCh'China Herald, April IMh, IMS. 

a '* S» wu wltcontaiood yet genial, having unlimited MoendaDoV 
i whom bo oommanded,”—D. J, Maegowan in tba Far Seat,'* 
1877, dtod tn Rautoul, op. cit, 

(30) '* dipped, in ooismand, with a light switeh or riding 

crop, without whioh he waa never eean In batUe."—Bantoul, op. cit. 

, “ 1 never saw Ward with a ifword or any arm; he . .. earrlM a atiok 
in hie hand,”—Statement of Adm, Amh. Oeo. Bogle. It.H. (In 1368 a 
lieateoant), given by Rantonl. 

.The nerve ol tneir ohlef, never at fault, was to bo th» bond that 
held toother this incongruous heet.”—Rantoul, op. cit., p. SO. 

(SI) Raatonl, op. els. 
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they over-ran the country at will. They had, however, ao 
organisation and occupied no fortified city, but were 
merely bands of marauders, committing horrible cruelties 
and devastating the whole country in their inarches. On 
October 9th, 1801, a force of between 8000 and 4000 
appeared before Chefoo. This port was held by the 
French naval authorities under the conventions of Peking, 
and charge of its defence was assumed by Admiral Protet, 
who had at his disposal the men and guns of two French 
frigates and one British gunboat. The Nicnfei retired 
hastily without much loss.on cither side, and abandoned 
all further attempts on eastern Shantung. [82] 

§ 9. On January 11th. 186 2, the Taiping forces, said 
to number 80,000 with 200 foreigners enlisted in their 

service, appeared in the direction of Wusung, burning 
villages on their way; and on the 18th they reached a 
point a mile and a half north from the British consulate 
at Shanghai. On this and the following days many 
thousands of Chinese refugees came in from the north. 
The volunteers, with one battalion of Indian troops and 
one battery of English artillery, presented a bold front, 
and the Taiping troops withdrew. At the same time 
another force threatened Sungkiang, held by Ward, and a 
third army was reported to be on the way from Hang¬ 
chow. The force attacking Sungklang was defeated at 
Kwangfuling “ by the bravery and discipline of the im¬ 
perial troops under the command of Colonel Ward, who 
Kas trained a regiment of fine able-bodied men in the 
European system of military tactics [88 ]; and it then 
crossed the river to the Putung side. On February 15th 
it came opposite to Shanghai and opened a cannonade on 
the Chinese city, but soon retired. On February 24th a 
combined force of 880 English sailors and marines with 
£ giuis, and 800 French sailors with 2 guns, led by Admiral 
Hope, and 700 Chinese of Ward’s force, led by Ward, at¬ 
tacked the Taiping force at Kaoklao (Kajow), on the 
Putung side between Shanghai and Wusung, and defeated 
them. On March 1st the same force attacked another 

[98] CQiml UorrUoa Mr. Brioe. Cb»foo, Oot. IWl. Bdrth«r 

Pftp«n rd. B«b«l!iOQ in ChiM. ISSl, p. ). 

l7orta.aunn Teb. 7tb, 4l«« W. C Eovsnl, ** A 

Short SkeWh of th* p. 9. 
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body flf about 6000 Typings at Nankiao (Najow), near 
Siaotang, opposite to Min hang, aial decisively defeated 
them. “ As for the Cliiiiese ovganised force tinder Colonel 
Ward, they seemed to know no fear, wid in fact exposed 
themselves too much.’*[84«] For these victories Ward was 
promoted to the rank of C^beiitai (Bj igadicr-General) in 
the Chinese army, and the title of “The Ever-victorious 
Armv *' waa bestenved on hh> ioi’ce by imperial decree. 
Later in March a large body of imperial troops under 
General Li A-tang at Seeking wax surrounded by a Taiping 
force, and wax only .saved by the timely arrival of Ward 
and his men, who not only rescued the forcafrom anniiina¬ 
tion, but enabled Gcnerfd Li to report to the tliroiie that 
he had gained a rictory-[85] 

§ 10. The reversal of the policy of the court and the 
renewed, threat to foreign interests brought a complete 
change in the attitude of the \Vestern poy'crs, and threw 
them into active hostility to the Taiping forces. In 
March Admiral Hope sanctioned the transport in British 
steamers of ftOOO troops from the army of Tseng Kwo*fan 
at Anking. to be convoyeil peat Nanking to Shanghai.[56] 
At*the same time, uftw con-siiltation with bis French col¬ 
league. Admiral Protet. he proposed to keep by force the 
country within a radius of thirty miles around Shangbw 
‘ ‘ free from these marauders. ’ ’ This proposal was approved 
by the British and French representatives; and. after a 
conference between Prince Kung. Mr, Bruce and General 
Staveley, commanding the British troops in garrison at 
Tientsin, it was further <iecided that the troops there 
might be sent to Shanghai,[87] Nor was this all. Word’s 

194] Norfh-Chinx HerftkI. >Urch ard, 1S&2. 

[S5] Ibid.. Manb 22nd, i66i. 

iae] Consul MedhurM M Mr. Hpucs, Mnrch 2 let, 1S62, [Still] Further 
Pspera rei, Itobellton in China. 1X02. p. S, 

[371 Mr. Bruce to Ferl RumII. March 2Sth, IXbS, Further Pepert rel. 
RebeJum in China, 1S02, p. S, 

** I tboreforo consider tut the plan proposed, of keepog them beyond 
a certain radius, is cali^for byare^rd for ourowamlereeU. Wacacao 
more suffer Shanghai to be taaen by famine or deatroyed by ioeurreotioc, 
thao we con allow it to be taken by aaeault.... I have urged strongly 
on the Chineee govsniraent the oeeoeeity of streagthsaing Col. NVard^s 
force aa you propoee.”—4fr. Bruce Co Adnu 61 r J. Hope, Me«b 11 M2, 
ibid., p, 10. '* 1 confider this (Col. \\ sfd'sl foroo, if duly supportod, the 
military nucleus of better things Sir J. tliohsl to Ifr. Btuce, 

Feb. 2Sth, I6Q2, ibid., p, 21. 
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success at Kwangfuling had attracted tlic favourable 
notice of Admiral Hope aud induced him to invite co¬ 
operation in the sliort campaign of February, and his 
opinion ;v'a8 still more favourable in Marcli. ’ He wrote 
in this sense to Mr. Bruce, who then recorded his own 
opinion that “ in the Clnnesc force organised and led by 
Mx. Ward 1 see the nucleus and beginning of a military 
organisation which may prove most valuable in the dis¬ 
tracted state of China. If the government is wise enough 
to adopt this reform, it may Aavc itself; if not,” he urged 
the creation of such a ft>vcc* at the principal ports,[88] 
He pressed this view on Prince Kung, bxit it would have 
been impossible to impose any such policy on Tseng 
Kwo-fan and Li Hung*chang, and the project fell to the 
ground. But W'ard’s position was now cstabbshed. Tins 
“ notorious” man, the ” filibuster and pirate,” as he had 
been a year before, was no longer a mercenarv adventcrer, 
but became the trusted ally and colleague of the English 
and bVench operating in Kiangsu and Chekiang, and at 
once acquired the confidence of Li Hung-chang, no mean 
judge of men, who in July became governor of Kiangsu. 

I 11. Within a radius of thirty miles from Shanghai 
were includi^d Mjnhang to the south, Sungkiang (Soong- 
kong)[89] to the south-west, Tsingpu (Singpoo) to the 
west, Kiatiug (Kading) to the north-west, and all the 
country extending from north by east to south between 
Shanghai and the Yangtze. On the arrival of General 
Stavdey with his troops from Tientsin, a flying column 
yvas formed consisting of about 2700 men with 11 guns— 
480 English soldiers, sailors and marines, 800 Indian 
troops, 400 French soldiers and sailors, and 1000 men of 
the “ Ever* victorious Army”? the command was exer¬ 
cised jointly by Admiral Hope, Admiral Protet, General 
Staveley and General Ward, but the general direction of 
operations was in the bands of Admiral Hope. On 
April 4th this force drove the rebels from a strongly en¬ 
trenched position at Wangkiatae; but General Ward, 
conducting the pursuit with 500 men, was tepxilsed from 
a second position five miles inland, and Admiral Hope 

[98] Mr. Bra» to GmI March 26th\ 1862, ubt sup, 

[38] 7he samea in parentheiii npraceni the ipetUng In books and 
reports o£ the period. 
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was wounded in the leg; this position was takeix the next 
day. [40] On April 17t{) the fowo attacked anotlier strong 
position at Tsipao (Cheapoo) and took it, diiving the rebels 
in full flight.[*1] These two operations cleared the river 
immediately south of Shanghai, A force >vqs then sent 
up the Soochow Creek, to the north-west, consisting of 
8342 men and 30 guns—S27 Knglisli sailors, 950 English, 
troops, 690 Indian troops, 775 EreneJx troops, and 1000 
Chinese under Generol Wal'd. On April 20th this force 
drove the rebels from their position at Nansiang (Kazain, 
Naizean, Natiai^g), and on May 1st assaulted and took 
Kiating.[42] The force then proceeded to Sungkiang and 
took by assault Tsingpu on May 12th, Nankiao (Najow) 
on the I7th, and Tselin (Choiin) on the •20th,[48] In the 
assault on Kankiao Admiral Protet was kill^. The aid 
given by the allies and the loss sustained from the death 
of Admiral Protet were frankly and explicitly recognised 
in imperial decrees, [44] a signifleant indication of the 
change in the Chinese attitude. 

§ 12. By the agreement made between Admiral Hope, 
Admiral Protet and General Stavelcy [45] it v'as provided 
that the cities captured with the aid of the allies should 
be garrison^ by imperial troops, as it was not the duty 
of the allies to do that work; but that, on the capture of 
Tsingpu, the most advanced post towards the enemy, 
Ward's force sliould transfer its headquarters to that 
city s and this was carried out. While the force was 
engaged in the attack on T^^ingpu, the governor of Kiangsu, 
Sieh, who was now to be replaced by Li Hung-chang, 
collected a force of between 7000 and 10,000 Chinese 
troops and advanced from Paoshan to attack the Taiping 

1401 A. Wibon, “The Ev»r>vic6ortou« Anav,” p, SS- 
(4lj C4pt, BprbM to AdiD. Sir 3. Hope; Mprll isdi, 1S03, Further 
P^MTs re). RebelUon bi Chine, 186 S, p/ la 

" A ffloriguB dey of looting for everybody, from the plunder lb the 
heeds of the Teipisgs.'*—Nonh.Oune Hcreld, April SSUi, 1868. 

[48] Cept. Borleee to Adu. Sir J. Hope, Hey Sod, 1863, ibid., p. 1? ; 
Cleft. 8taWl«7 to Sir C*. Lewit, Hey 3rd, 1868, ihid., p. Sa '* A ^reet 

E ntity of loot, the whole emouatiug to eevexul buodred tboueand 
are.'*—Nortb-Chiae Herald, Jon. 3rn, 1863, 

[43] Gen. Stavoley to Sir G. Lewis, Hay I4tK sed 18th, 1868 ; Adm. 
Sir 8, Hope to Admiralty, June 3rd, )862i Ibid., pp. 33, 33, 58.— 
Gordier, "Rdletioni de la Chine," i, p. 306. 

[443 North-Chiue Herald, peaim, 

[46] Agreement of April S^id in Further Fepert re). RebelUoQ, p. 87. 
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forces in the direction of Twtsang. They were utterly 
defeated and but few succeeded in returning to Paoshan. 
Soon after the imperial garrisojt was driven out of Kiating, 
which was reoccupied by the Taipings. The immediate 
result was that Clcneral Ward was authorised to increase 
his organised force to a maximum of QOOO men, which 
it w‘as estimated would cost Tls. 900,000 a year [46]; and 
Ward himself was promoted to the rank of Titu, or Major- 
General in the Chinese army. Meantime the garnson of 
Word’s force left in Tsingpa under the command of For¬ 
rester was hard pressed by the Loyal Prince, and was 
only with difficulty extricated by Ward with the aid of 
a body of tlie allied troops on June lOth; the city was 
then occupied by the Taipings. Forrester himself was 
taken prisoner and was held for some months in per¬ 
petual danger of death by torture, but was ultimately 
released on payment of a ransom in arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. [47] General Ward established hia headquarters at 
Sungkiang, and from his camp there recaptured Tsingpu 
on August 9 th. Thereupon the Taipings raided from 
Soochow and on August 28th were at the Bubbling Well, 
three miles from the river-side in Shanghai. As a result 
of the Taiping successes in June and of this new raid, 
more thousands of Chinese refugees came thronging into 
the foreign settlements at Shanghai, the number there at 
the close of L86S being declared to be not less, than 
500,000, [48] all of whom had to be policed, protected and 
fed. The summer was marked by extreme heat and much 
sickness, and military operations the allies were sus¬ 
pended ; the only posts, outside Shanghai, permanently 
occupied were Sungkiang, held by the “ Evcr-victorious 
Army,” and Kankiao, held by the allies, but these two 
posts protected the whole Putung peninaula. In this 
period the French, incited by Word’s success, formed a 

[481 Adm. Sir .T. Hope to Admiralty. ?kUy 81#t, 1842, Further Papara 
r«l BobelUon, IMS, p. 41. 

[47] WilBOix, op, «it., p. 80; EanCou], “P. T. Ward,” p, 26. Ran- 
toxu gl^*a9 tha ransom aa '* holt n million [dolled] in aniu. amrmmition 
vid opium.” Witoon rafera to a ” mnooB) ol pow^r and musketo " ; so 
too Hontalto da Jaaua, “Hinoric Shangh^/* p, 143—muaketa and 
gunpowder,” 

{461 Speech of (he choiroian of iha MuruciM Council at the imeting 
of fandrenten oa April JOlh, 1806, cited inMsclellan, "The Story of 
Sbanshal,” p. 60. 
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Franco-Chjnese contiugeiit of Chinese troops, commanded 
by Captain Tardif de Moidrey of the French artillery. 

§ 18. Ningpo ]iad been t^en by the Taiping forces 
on i^eeember 9th, 1861, and was held by them witliout 
any attempt to molest foreign interests, but also without 
an effort to provide for its administration and the main¬ 
tenance order; tlie foreign settlement, which had been 
declared neutral,[49] was left undisturbed, and to its 
shelter, across a narrow river from the city held by the 
Taipings* fled some 70,COO Chinese refugees. [50 J On 
May 6th, 1863, imperial troops (Cantonese Cx-pirates) 
recaptured Chinhai, at the mouth the river, end advanc¬ 
ing on Kingpo, were preparing to assault it on the 10 th. 
On that day, when the assaulting force appeared, four 
British and two French war-ships in port were fired on 
from the city walls, though letters had been sent warning 
the Taiping leaders against such action.. The senior 
officers, Captain Boderick Dew, B.N., and Lieutenant 
Kenny, of the French navy, bombarded and then assaulted 
the city and drove the Taiping troops out, The city was 
then handed over to the imperial officials, [51] The 
Taiping forces remained in the vicinity, marauding and 
devastating the country ; and the allied authorities decided 
to clear by force a zone of country around Ningpo. On 
August 11th Viiyao, about 15 miles west, was taken by 
Captain Dew, having under him a force of lOCO men 
from the “ Ever*victorious Army ” and the Franco-Chincse 
force, and 1600 Cantonese " braves,” whom he supported 
by a British and aFrench gunboat.[53] On September 18th 
General Ward arrived at Ningpo; and on the 21st, with 
950 of his own force, supported by the British gunboat 
Hardy and the French armed steamer Conjaeivs, he 
advanced to the assault of Tzeki (Soochec), ten miles 
north-west from Ningpo. The city was taken, Vincente 

(48] Agreement of coiuuls at Niogpo, Jen. ISth. 18QS. in Mr. Bar- 
lingAfse to Mr. Seward, Jon. 23rd. 186S, U.8. Foreign R^tjona, 1862, 
p. m. 

(601 Connl Harvey to Mr. Bruce. Fbb. !3Ui. Hareb lu, 18th. SOth. 
18^, (StiJl) Further Fapert rel. FeUelllon. 1842. pp. 11 

(61} CoMul Harvey to Ur. Bruce, Altw 8tb. Idtb. 1862; Capt. !Dev to 
Admralty. May lOtb, 18G2; Further rapete reL Bebellton, 1883, pp. 
90 , 36 - 38 . 

[63} AdJS. Sir J. Hope to Adjoirelty, Oct. lit, 1808, Fapen rel. 
Rebellion In China, 1863, p. 9& 
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Macanaya being first on the walU, and ** all the officers 
leading theit men over the ladders” ; but Ward fell 
mortally wounded.[58] On October Stb the same force, 
under the commaiid of Colonel Forrester, took Fenghwa 
by assault. [5 4] The “ Ever-victorious Army ” was then 
withdrawn, being I’cplaced by a Eranco*C hinese contingent, 
of ultimately 2300 men, organised by A. B- Le Brethon 
de Caligny, of the Eiench navy, and Prosper Giquel, then 
cor^unissioner of customs at Ningpo, This force captured 
bbangyu, midway between Ningpo and Shaohing, on 
November Sflth; on January 17th, 1868, it was repulaed 
before Shaohing, losing its commander, Le Brethon, killed 
in action. His successoi*, Tardif d« Moidrey, was killed 
on Eebruarj' 19th. Finally, under Aiguebelle, it obtained 
possession of Shaohing on March 18th, thereby clearing 
the northern shore of southern ('hekieng.(3Sl 

§ 14. In Ward’s death the Chinese sUiVered a serious 
loss.[56] He was credited, without definite proof, with 
ambitious schemes for his personal aggrandisement, and 
with a desire to carve a career such as that of Dupleix or 
Lally.[57] In the disorganised state of Cliina, with the 
old empire outworn and helpless, and the new empire 
impossible, a man of hU capacity, with no official ties 
and responsible to none, may well have had such a vision ; 

fSSI Liout.'Comm. Bogl* to Copi. Cew, Ctpt. Dow to Adm. Sir J. 

Wt. 2 Srd. 1863. ibid., pp. C^IOC. 

Im] Copt. D«w to Adjn, Sir J, Hope, 0ot, Sth. 1862, ibie.,p. 101. 
(ssj Cor^r, ** JUlotione do lo Chine.** i. pp. SlCsoq.; WlliM, “ Evor- 
vieionouo Army,'* pp. 114 mq. 

[66] Tho moat agniAoajit teotimooy tome from the oflloor who hod 
impriaoned him ii> 1301. By which et’ont [WArd'tt daaihj tho Chioaoa 
^vonuDoot hovo loet on ablo ood gollont ofBeor, who bad aorvod 
them weU. and whom it will n«i be <ooy to reple,fie."—Adm. Sir J, 
Hope te Admiralty. Oet. lat, 1802, Paper* rel. Pebellion. 1802, p. M. 
Adm Hope also wrote ia tho »jse word* (o Mr. Burlingame. Mr Bur¬ 
lingame to Mr. Saward, Oci. 27tb, 1862. cited m Fantcpul, op. cit,. p. 68, 
r07] Tho atatemeat, often lepoatod. that W’ard cheriabed the larger 
ambition of eupplantiiig the Tartar dynaaty and poaalbly . . . aaauBing 
power mna, aa far aa I know, upon the etatonanta of Hayea ... aiid StaO' 
gowen. Both theae writeta know W ard wall and both are antitted to 
credit.*'—Pantoul. "F. T. Ward,'* p. 36. 

" Even Ward wai aaid to have entertaiaed tho amUiion of foonding 
an indopondont atata of his own In China.'*—Moatalio da Jasna, " Hia- 
toria Shangfa^,** p. 132. 

'* It^ro waie alao raporta that W'ard, had be lived, had Istasded to 
eatahliah bimself aa an indepandant power is Um country.”—Wilaoo, 
*'£\'er-vi«tonoua Amty>" P< «1- 
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but no act of his ever showed such an intention, and, in 
ail he actually did, he wocked for the benefit of the Chinese, 
by whose money his force was maintained. While he 
sometimes had trouble with his European officers, [58] 
he never had any with his men, who were devoted to him ; 
and, when he was struck down at Tzeki, both officers 
and men were filled with berserker rage and rushed with 
their scaling ladders to the assault, the estimated loss of 
the defender* being 7000, while the force lost only 7 killed 
and 12 wound€d.[60] His relations with the Chinese 
officials, especially with Li Hung*chang and Taki, were 
of the best; and he gained the respect and confidence of 
the English and French officers with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated. [00] .His worth was recognised by the admiius- 
trators of the government of his- own country [61 ] j and 
the Chinese government heaped unprecedented honours 


[6S] Te iii«ae uw of bid [tV»rd*e] own wordj. shortly bd- 

foc« hi* dMtih, ‘ I can managa my mao, but not my offlean.’ **~North> 
ChinSk Harald. Jan. lOth. 18^. 

(69] Forrastar'a ItncnUaotions entod in Bnntou], op, dt., p. 39. Liaut.* 
Comm. Bdcla to Cqrt, Uaw. SapU Slat, 1868, ubi sup. 

[60) ft ia my pdoiul duty to toiwm you of tiie daath of Goneral 
Wa^. an Aicarioan. vbo had riaao by hia capacity and eouTaga to tha 
highoat rank ia tha Chlnesa aandoa.'*—Ur, Burlingama to Mr. Saward, 
Oct. 27tb, ] 802, ubi aup. 

But tha d^th of Qanaral Ward daprivsd tha imperialiata of an able 
leader. The caraar of this man had bem a atranga ona, but bia sue cat* 
in traiiUDg bis mao waa aodoraad by honorabla dealing with the roan* 
derins, who report^ wall of him at Peking.”—^. Walla WiUiama. Middle 
IGngdonv** ii, p, 600. 

Ward waaabrava and active Isadar, and he waa niiarally/agratted, 
aapaaially by tba Chinaaa. who had perfaot oonddaoca m him.^'^SouIgev, 
'* Ufa of 6ir KaJliday Macartney, p. 02. 

'* The Chinaae govarament waa not inaensbie to tha wepth of such 
a dadMatad aoldlar of fortuM aa Ward.'*—UontalCo da Jaeua, “ Hiatoric 
Bhac^uu." p, 148. 

wari waa a brava, anarestio leader, and managed vary waU both 
with hii force and with the mandarine.”—Wjlaon, “ Evor-victonona Army,*' 
p. 90. 

“ Ward waa undoubtedly a brava man, and be bad done axcellant 
aerviea for the Chinaae govamment,*'—X)ou^, '* Li Hang-cbang." p. SO. 

*' Ward was an unprataatioua. cool, and daring man. rackleaa of hi* 
own lifa. During his brief campaign he was riddlad with bullet*.”— 
Micbie, "Tha Engliahman in China,” i. p, 868. 

[61 j " Vou will asptaM to Prmca £ung tha m^dent'a smeare aati^ 
facUon with tba hooora which tba amporor of Cliina baa dMre^ to bo 
]Mid to the luautory of our dictlnguiabad ciUaaii. Be (all while iUuatra^ 
ing Uia faiM of 1^ aountry in an uniried, distant and penloua field. Hia 
U>o early death «>ll, therefore, be de^y mourned by tha Amerioan 
Seward to -'r Burlingame. >«b. 4tb. 1668. U.S. For. Ael., 
1863. ii. p. 649. 
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on his memory. Li Hung^ehang memorialised the throne 
in terms of the highest praise of his courage, his ability, 
and his loyalty: and an imperial decree dedared that 
the emperor was “ flUed with ^miration and grief. Truly 
he was a great man, a soldier s<ms peur et sons reproeke. 

. . . We order that at Ningpo and at Siinghiang there be 
erected altars to his memory. We order the ministry of 
Ceremonial Rites to appoint offerings to his man^, accord¬ 
ing to his rank, to comfort his departed spirit. Let thi^ 
be published and wide." [62] So do Asiatic ruler, 
honour those who have done them loyal service. For s 
time the execution of this generous intention was delayed 
by the well-meant intervention of an American charg6 
d’affaires, who carried to his official duties the principles 
he had acquired as a missionary,[68] and the memorial 
at Ningpo was never erected; but China did not alto¬ 
gether fovget what she owed to Ward, and, on March 10th; 
1877. a memorial hall was dedicated with Confucian re¬ 
ligious rites at Sungkiang, the capture of which had 
marked the turning-point in the progress of the ^aiping 
rebelUoii.[64] Here to this day, or. at least, as long as 
the empire endured,[65] incense is burnt before* the im* 
perial tablet recording the merits of the American adven¬ 
turer Word. 

§ 15. Ward’s body was burled at Sungkiang. Be€c«e 
his death, while on the way from Tzeki to Ningpo, he 
made a nuncupative will, the contents of which were re¬ 
duced to writing and signed by two witnesses on the 
British gunboat Hardy. He declared that he left 

(621 tforth-Chjob Hmld, Jan, 3r6, 1663. 

Riin-Ki-te-ohu. or Privy CeuB^. bav» beoa dftiirouA to Icooif 
what honoun tbould nov harped upon him [Wted}; 1 htkVd 
ft mortvftry tftbleC in the Chineae style : i.e. ft stone tfthlet on ftblock 
oi nnnitft, on whi«h hie nftin«, virtueft, deeds of v«]onr, ftnd nnhftpp^ 
end will be perpetuered for the infonnstion of aU time to cobm. My sug* 

S .tion is. 1 b^eve. to be sdoptod.’*—A. Sort to F. Wilser. Peking, 
t. lOth. 1662. 

[63] The ch&igd d’sffsim of the United Ststes oallsd si the y*»eb 
(Oat. SSnd, 1667) sod stated that . ^ . the lotelgnen do not consider it 
an hoaor to build temples and offer saerifioes to the dead.”—Prom r^ 
oordi of Ttungli Yanaen, cited in Rantoul, op. dt.. p. 61. 

(Ml Konh-C^iina Herald. Marob 16th, 1677, 

[as] As noted by Arthur D. Coulter «ho lately *' (1906) visited the 
memorial hail, Rentool. op, dt.. p. 62, Also a dmatoh from Ur. 
B, B. Conger, U,6. Minister to Peking, in 1901, to the Eeeex Institote at 
Salem, eitad in brief for olaims of Ward eatate by John W. Foster. 

II—6 
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TIs. 140,000—“ The taotai of Shanghai owes me 110,000 
taels; the Takee aUo owes me 80,000 taels—140,000 taeb. 
1 wish my wife to have 50,000 taels, and all remains to 
be between my brother and sister. I wish Admiral Sir 
James Hope and Mv. Burlingame to be my executors.” [66] 
Hia wife was CIjang*mei, daughter of Taki, who had acted 
as paymaster to Ward's fom* and was chairman of the 
patriotic committee of Chinese merchants at Shanghai, 
and who was the Chinese director of the force, which did 
not, until after Ward’s death, come fully under the control 
of the imperial authority, vested in Li Hung*chang. 
governor of the province. He left no other estate, except 
hU sword [67]; all was entrusted to the banker Tajei and 
the imperially commissioned Taotai of Shanghai, with 
whom he was in such. friendly relations. The wnount 
(£47,000 sterling) is no extravagant sum; he was to re¬ 
ceive a sum of money, in one case Tls. 80,000, in another 
Tis, 86,000, for each city captured by his agency; and 
he had his share, as general in command, in the prize fund 
created by looting on a large scale, a practice which was 
also followed by the English and Frcncli.[68] The claim 
was fully admitted by tlxc Chinese officios, but they asked 
for time, as they were then short of funds; later, when 
the claim was pressed, the liability was again admitted, 
but a counterclaim of Tls. 10,000 was made for supplies 
furnished, not for Ward, but for his force; a renewal of 
the claim was met by a counterclaim for Tls: 25,500 ; and 
on a later demand, the countcrcIaJm was raised to 
Tls. 120,OCO ; but all the time the justice of the original 
claim was admitted. [,69] For forty ycal’s no part of the 
claim was paid, but too much.discr^it must not attach 
for this to the Chinese nation, the system of government 
imposing a personal responsibility on an official paying an 
obligation incurred by another; and of the two respon- 

[06] Sri«f by John U', Fester: StAtenwnt ot A. A. Hayes, friand. 
«bo aaw him nolore hiti <loath, citad In Ran tout, op. cli., p. S3; Hr. 
Buriiogaaio (e Mr, Saward, Oct, S7th, ISSS. iil>i sup. 

(47) ia tha Essex Institute aS 

[S$| Cf, aat«a, notoa 41, 

[^] Hiis and ^1 other facte stated m this brief are substantiatad 
by aofmcMDtBry evidence co&talned la the Archives of the Departraenc 
<4 Stats or of the Lsgatioa acd consulate in China,*'—Brief J. W. 
Foster. 
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sibU, the taotai waa degraded in 1868. and Taki died in 
1865, In 1808 Id HuDg*chai^ promised Ward’s sister 
to interest himself in the case; and finally in 1901, with 
that minister’s full approval, tlie amount of $180,000 U..S. 
curreiicy was included in the American claim under tlie 
Boxer indemnity, all of which was paid in fuU.[70] 

§ 16. On Ward’s death the command of the “ Ever- 
victorious Army" was offered to Colonel Edward For¬ 
rester by Li Hung-chang ; but he declined it owing to the 
state of his hcaltli, which had been impaired by w'ounds 
and his sufferings while a prisoner. The next in com¬ 
mand, Henry Andrea Burgevine,[7l] was then recom¬ 
mended for the post by Admiral Hope, strongly supported 
by the American and Britisli envoys [72]; he was accord¬ 
ingly appointed by the imperial government with tlie 
rank of Chentai, ai^d the nominatiun, though with some 
reluctance, was accepted by Li Hung*ehang, who now 
for the first time assumed direct control and responsibility 
for the force, though it was still maintained by funds 
supplied by the patriotic association of Slianghai. It was 
at this juncture that the Kussian authorities offered to 
Li Hung-chang the services of lO^OOO Russian troops to 
aid in suppressing the rebellion, an offer which the Futai 
promptly rejected [78] j and at the same time the Russian 
fleet receiv^ orders to co-operate with the British and 
French fleets in Chinese waters.[74] 

§ 17. The epidemics of the summer having abated,[75] 
a mixed force of 4550 men, with 80 guDs^l850 British, 
400 French, SCO Chinese under English officers, and 1500 

{701 P«rtonftl et4t«in»ntB to Author by Hoe. John W, Fofttr aa4 
Hen. £dwiii '0«eby. nioniWr of Oon^rM*. 

nij.Of rforth Caroline, fiom in 1836. 

[7Sj ** I felt that it wee no more th^ fair tbat an Amwicaa iboultf 
cownaad tbe foragn.trai&ed Oilneee on land, m tbe Erta^ab, threasb 
Oabom, would ooniinaad the tame ^uali^ of foroe on tas.^'—Ur. 9iu- 
lineeme to Ur. Sewai^^ Oct. £7(h. 18CS, cited in ReatouJ. op. oit,; Seme 
to Prifice Kung. Jao. 1868, U.S. For. R«l.. 1868, £. p, 868. 

(T8] Uontalto de Jeeua, Historic Shsaal^t” P* 144 ; Wilson, “ 
Tiotofious Ajroy," p. 01; tioualas, Li Hung-obabg.” p. 80 i Hr*. Amb. 
Littla. Li p, 17. 

[741 Lord Kapier {BriCiili Ambeaasder at St, Petan^urgl to Earl 
RusaeU, 4tb. 1868. Purtber Pepera ni. RebelUon, 1868, p. 166. 

[76] ** The cboUra baa subndad, but for tome weeks it preyed fatal 
to ve» many Cluneee aad mom fotei^8ners."--Q. H. Fita-Rey to P. WSter, 
Shac^, Ayjg. 0th, 1862. 
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of the “ ETer*victoriou$ Army”—took the field under 
General Staveley and Admiral Hope> and on October 24th 
recaptured Kiating after a deternuned defence. On 
Norember 15th a large body of rebels coming from Nan- 
siang wsa defeated at Hwangtu by imperial troops led by 
Li Mung-chang in person. Another large body was re¬ 
ported to be threatening Tsingpu, and General Burgevine, 
marching out from Sungkiang, joined forces with General 
Chen Siao-ki from Tsingpu, and, utterly routed the 
enemy, on Kovember 19th, at Paihok^ig (Paokong) j 
the number of the rebels exceeded 10,000, and in the 
battle 800 were killed, 900 were taken prisoners, and 
2000 were drowned in escaping. Their leader, a son of 
the Mo Wang, was killed in a charge led gallantly by 
Vincente Macanaya. In December an English force was 
despatched on a reconnaissance in all directions through 
the country within the 80-mile radius; and at the begin¬ 
ning of January General Staveley was able to report that 
“ the country around Shanghai remains clear of rebels.” [70] 
§ 18. General Burgevine had many of .the qualities 
which had characterised bis predecessor. He was brave 
and had been several times wounded in action; he w-as 
an able organiser and commanded the respect and con* 
hdence of his men; and his manner was good. But in 
the tact, which had sO distinguished Ward, he was dcficieiit. 
Ho did not succeed in establishing goc^ relations witli 
the Chinese of&cials, civil and mihtary, witli whom he 
came into touch; and from the first his relations witli 
Taki, who was still paymaster to the force, were bad. 
He was supposed to have in an increased degree the 
ambitious views with which Ward had been credited; 
and he was especially distrusted by Li Kung-chang, who 
had not welcomed his appointment. The btter at the 
outset asked General Staveley to nominate an English 
officer to act as military secretary to the commander of 
the ‘‘ Ever-victorious Army,’* and, on November lith, 
Captain John Yate Holland of the Marines was gazetted 
to fill the post. General Burgcvlne^s natural discontent at 
this procedure was further intensified when General Chen, 
in hi& report on the battle of Paihokang, magnified bis 

H Om. 5t4v«l»f War O^m, Jm. dth, 1849, P*p«ra r«l, Ae«iH 
&, 1844, p. 17, 
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own share in the victory and omitted all mention of Bur* 
gevine arid his force; and his expressions of discontent, 
when reported to the higher Chinese authorities, increased 
the feeling of distrust in his loyalty. Moreover he spent 
largely in improving the barracks at his Sungkiang bead- 
quarters and in giving promotions which he considered 
to have been well deserved; and this increase in the 
cost of the force, combined with personal dislike, drew 
closer the pursc'strings ot the Chinese merchants of 
Shanghai and made the banker Taki le?» inclined to 
advance the funds required; and the pay and expenses 
of the force fell into arrears. At the close of December 
the whole force, 6000 in number, was ordered to proceed 
to the aid of Tseng Kwo-fan in bis investment of Nanking, 
but with one accord they refused to go until the arrears 
of pay were made up, Taki promised to provide fund^ 
at the beginning of January, and, at his request, Burge* 
vine proceeded with his bo^^ard to Shanghai on 
January 4th, and went to Taki’s house to receive the 
money; an altercation ensued, in the course of which 
Burgevine struck Taki in the face, and after it he carried 
off for his force a sum of money. Tls. 40,000, which was 
in the room, and which, he declared, was the actual 
money promised and ready to enable liim to carry out 
the undertaking which, on the strength of Taki’s premise, 
he had given to the force in order to allay the thratened 
mutiny-[77] 

§ 19. The dishke of General Burgevine then reached 
its dimax. The first step of the Chinese was to denounce 
him and threaten him with capital punishment for dis* 
obedience of,or<lers, resistance to lawful authority, open 
burglary and abstraction of public funds; and a reward 

a F«rMCSl G«d. Biirg;»vine, Jaa. lOUi, 186S, loKorth. 

uttld, Jan. 17«h, 1863 } Ur, Burlkia«3iu> to Ha 8e«am„ June SSrd. 
1663, U.8. For. Ral.. 1868, ti, p. 8M; Ur. Bmoa to PriaooKuag, Ap<fl lad. 
1868. ibid,, p. 868; ooneul tfadhont to Ur. Brooa, Jaa. Stb, 1863. 
Purtboe Papon nl. Oflalrt of China, 1864, p. 18. 

Tbo laoooy WM brought oot voluntarily, no compuloon vhatover 
bMng u»od oithor on tntohng tbo booBo or obtaining tbo ttoaey . . . va 
woro told ' Tho isonay ii here all ready: you mny got oooboa and taho 
it awnj.’ Of Capt. Lodlunt, P^n nl, Afiaiio China, 1864, 

^ oomprador acoompaniad the money to Sangjdnag and aetod 

aa rrltinrip to iM diathbation to the (oro«.—Boulgar, Kalli^y Uaoart- 
nay,” p. 66. 
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of TIs. 50,000 was offered for his abduction. The next 
step, more statesmanlike in its character, was taken by 
Li Hung'cbang, who requested Ueneral Staveley to in¬ 
form (general Burge vine of his dismissal and to induce 
him to submit, which he did, General Staveley was also 
asked to nominate an officer for the command. A strong 
party existed among the Chinese to promote the appoint- 
menl of HaJUday Alacartney, a sxirgeon in the British 
army, who liad resigned and joined the '* Kver-victorious 
Army” in November[78]; but this nomination did not 
find favour with the force and was not approved by the 
British authorities. General Staveley first proposed 
Colonel Forrester [79]; and, on his again decUuing the 
command, he nominated Captain Holland for the tem¬ 
porary joint command/’ and was prepared to “ recommend 
Captain Gordon, R.B., for the permanent joint command, 
on the conditiojis herewith transmitted .”[80] The ” Ever- 
victorious Army” was now in a dangerous mood. Their 
pay was in arrears and had only partially been provided 
by an act which had been denounced as a liigb-handed 
cutr«c; their prize-money, it was rumoured, was to be 
interfered w'ith; their commander, who had their respect 
and confidence, had been unjustly treated; a new com¬ 
mander was to be imposed on them; and, while a great 
majority of the officers of the force were Americau, this 
new commander was ati Englisltmai^. A protest was 
made ui strong terms against tlie maimer in which General 
Burge vine had been treated: and the signers'-^ field- 
officers, 2Q captains and IS other officers—solenmly 
pledged themsdves, if General Burgevine should be exe¬ 
cuted as was tJu^tened, not to serve fhe Chinese au¬ 
thorities any longer.”[81] Captain Holland was, liowcver, 
gazetted, on January 15th, as commander of tlie force, 
and was given by the Chinese authorities the brevet rank 
of Chentai (Brigadier-Genera!) and Taotai; and the 

[TS] North-Ghine. Ker«ld, Jan. IQth. ISOS; Boulg»r, ''iUlHdAy 

p. 07 . 

17S1 Cf. ntM, 1 le. 

fSOj G«B. 8t«vel«y ocomA M«<i})unt. Jaq. iStb, IMS, P»P«n rol. 
Aff, CailBA. 1804, p. 24. John Vam Holland wm bom D«a. 10^; 
onMred the Bo;aI ia 1047; and died &eo. SSnd. 1906. 

[81] Horth^mA H«md. jAn. ITlh, 166S; Ml. A9. Chiu. 

IS04. p. SO. 
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threatened mutiny countered by Li Hung'cKang, who 
paid up all arrears and assumed the responsibility of pro* 
vidiDf for the force from imperial funds.[82] 

§ 20. General Burgevine's subsequent career would 
provide the theme for a highly exciting romance ; but, as 
it produced no lasting eflecfc on the course of history, only 
a brief summary need be given here. He submitted for 
a time to his dismissal, and thereby undoubtedly averted 
a mutiny of the force ho had commanded. On Feb* 
ruary 2oth, after the catastrophe at TaiUang, he left 
Shanghai ami went to Poking to plead his own cause. 
He prcxluced the most favourable effect on both the 
American and British envoys, [88] and they joined in 
urging Prince Kung to reinstate him. The prince, how¬ 
ever, was not in a position to require the reversal of a 
decision made by the governor of a province in a matter 
within his jurisdiction, and would only agree to refer the 
question back to Shanghai. General Burgcvine returned 
to Shanghai full of confidence,[84] but he found that Li 
Hung'chang had no intention of restoring him to his 
former position. He then took a step which finally 
uUenated all sympathy. Collecting a band of adven* 
turous spirits from his former colleagues in the “ Ever* 
victorious Army,” he seized the steamer Kajow at Sung* 
kiang on August 2nd and carried her off to Soochow, 
where he entered into the Taiping service. He fdbght 
for them for two months, but gained no position of 
trust, [85] and in October he and his adherents surrendered 

[52] ,WiJ«n, *'Ev«j>victQrioas Army/’ p. M; Itfouman, *' 
Gordon/’ p. IM. 

(53] " In concltjaioo Z can st«M tb«« I >)av« fi>nB»d * hiab o^»hiion of 
GonunI BnrgoviDe's qualificotiona for tho po*t ho occupi«9. U« w br»v«, 
honAct. eanciliatory io hie mannor. end ii $\ncm]y docrous of e^rvln^ 
th« CHirteae government, as he looks upon ihU country m hie home.'*'' 
Mr. Brue^to Frinee Kung, April t. ISOX 

" Kow ee »o the Srtb point (refusing to go to Nantung] it must be 
edtDiited that no bUme ettMbes to QeaeraJ BurgeviCe. ... He hee beec 
neerly thrte yeere in the service; he bee been worinded eeven 

litoee; b» hot never been cheiged vith sny fsnlt, end, thou^ he Hm 
fought in neerly one hundred bettlee, bM never been beete^ * * * I 
inform your imperial highness that the BttgUsh cad Russisn miniften 
are equally desirous with myaeU that Genercl Burgevine shall be leitow 
to his old command.!—Mr. Buriingame to Prinoe Kuog, Apnl 2nd, 1M3. 
Both in U.8. For. Bel., 18C3, ii, p, 863. 

(84] >vortb*Chlna Herald, April 25th, 18C3. 

(86] Ibid., Sept. I9tb. 1869.. 
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to Gordon. [S$] His treason had many apologiata among 
the foreign community at Sh«ighai,[87] but the Chinese 
were naturaUy furious ; and, on August 12th, Li Hung- 
chang issued a proclamation oftering a reward of Tls. 8000 
for “ delivery of the said Burgevine, alive or dead-”[88] 
A letter, signed by eleven consuls, including those for 
America, Great Britain and France, was sent to the Futai, 
protesting against any intention of. arresting or judging 
Burgevine otherwise than according to American law; 
but Li maintained his position and refused to modify bis. 
proclamation.[89] Ae much to save him from the un¬ 
welcome attentions of Chinese officials as for any othcj.* 
reason, he was arrested by the American consul in Novem¬ 
ber ; and, partly with his own consent, partly under 
compulsion, was deported to Japan.[D0] Having recovered 
from his wounds and tiring of a life of inactivity, he left 
J^an and landed at Kingpo in June 1864, a month 
before the fall of Nanking; and, going inland, joined the 
lost cause of the Taipings for a second time. In May 1865 
he was taken prisoner bn the capture of Changchow, in 
Fukien, by a force under Kirkham, and was by him 
handed over to the Chinese officials.[91] They sent him 
to Foochow, and from there he was sent to Soochow,(92] 
but did not arrive there. The American consul demanded 
his surrender, but was informed that he had been acci¬ 
dentally drowned on the wa3^[98] In October his body 
was sent to Shanghai and identified by gold fUlings In his 
teeth and by the marks of wounds which he had received 
in battle ; it was at the time admitted as possible that 
his death was the result of accident,[94] but later on 
public opinion crystallised to the belief that he was 
“probably deliberately drowned on the way.’*[95] In 

t8ejKarU).Cbifi»H«rald, Au^ 8th. 186S; *'0«a«ralGordeD.” 

pp.SiSiBq ; B«uJger. UBoartney,'* m. 81, 85 9U,ts- 

flmt 6i 8ura«vin&. >Fprth*0hins HeraJd, Oot. )S63. 

(87] l?4rdi>Clunft Herald, Ju. Snd, 1804. 

[88] Hud,, Au«. SSnd. 1803. 

88] Ibid.. Aug. SMh, 1883. 

[W Ibid., Vov, 3l8i. 1188. 

[91] ZlMd., Mar 27tb. 18«5. 

[92] Ibid., Jvlf l«t, I8S5. 

(981 Ibid., July 15th. 1805. 

194] Ibid,. Oct 14th, 1865, 

[95] Ibid., Jad. Sth. 1860 j also Sapt. itA. 1865. 
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the meantime the Ametiean government renounced juris- 
dicUon over Burgevine, but it was to be imderstood 
to rest upon our own voluntary consent upon the grounds 
of national honor, and not from Chinese right under 
treaty stipulations.’* [9 6J 

a Mr. WiUiaqis («hargi d'affurea) to Mr. Soward, Juno 26tii: Mr. 
to Mr. Williams. Kov. 6th. 1865; U.S. for. Ral,. 1865. u. p^. 
458. 46i^. It is to bo leforrad that .Hr. Burliocama aesantod to thie ^i. 
non, as b» was ia Washington at tho tlzne; U.S. For. R«J.. 1855, ii. p. 
462, 
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§ 1 . Ok the dismissal of Burge vine from tlie command 
of the " Ever-victorious Army,” the time appeared to 
have come for clearing up matters. In its interixational 
relations the Chinese government liad learned that, on 
the cessation of hostilities, it ^vas time to ccasc hostility; 
and the new policy, initiated at the coup of 

friendliness with the Western powers and conformity to 


[ 1 ] Cf. chap, iu. S 15. 
90 
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theii* reasonable wishes, had been adhered to for a full 
^ liad been introduced into the conduct 

of the campaign i^ainst the rebels; and, though tlie 
imperial troops were not yet qualified to hold their own, 
unaided, in battle or siege, the master mind, Li Hung- 
cliang, liad formed a juster estimate of tlio worth of the 
force tiained by Ward and heritor of liis spirit; and, 
above all, he lud come to appreciate the great value of 
foreign aid—of having the Western powers no linger 
obseriing a strict neutrality, but throwing their active 
assistance into the scale in favour of the imperial cause, 
and prcvcntii^ the Taiping leaders from openly enlisting 
foreign auxiliaries or obtaining military supplies from 
foreign mercliants. With this, however, he bad learned 
to appreciate more fully the possible danger to the empire 
&om a mercenary force led by an ambitious commander. 
B'inaliy the representatives of the Western powers, both 
diplomatic and military, had had a year's experience of 
tlio working of their policy in protecting from rebel in¬ 
cursions a region of supply around Shanghai, and had 
extended that policy to Ningpo as well; and they were 
ready to continue this protection and to establish it on 
a firmer basis; but they too had learned to estimate 
at its true value the worth of Ward's force, and they 
proposed to make it the nucleus of their arrangements. 

§ 8, Both sides being thus in a proper frame of mind, 
an agreement for the better administration of the “ Ever- 
victorious Army ” was made between Li Hung-chang, 
who had solicited English aid, and General Staveley. Of 
this agreement the important articles were the following j 

1. The force Co be under the juint eoaim«Dd of an Englielt and 
a Chinese officer. Per Uie Chinese officer, Li Hoiig*euitg, known 
commonly m Li A*dong, waa deeignatud i for the lilnglieh officer, 
wlio ww to enter the Chinese service. Captain Holland waanomtaatod 
temporarily, but Oaptedn Gordon was to take the o^mand when 
he bhould have received the necessary authoriaatlon; he wae to 
have the rank of Cbentai. 

2. Pot expeditions beyond Wie tliirty-mlle radius the previous 
consent of the allies (English and Precoh) was neoeesary. 

Chinese were to be appointed ae provoet mexshal, paymaeter. 
and ui charge of tbe ©omraieseriet. 

4. Pay was to be provided with regularity, and issued In the 
presence of the joint ooromtfnders. 
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6 . The strength of the fOKe was to he reduced to 3000^ or even 
below that number, if the oustom bouee receipts should ieil. 

6 , The oxtre ellowanoee of the foreign officers were to be dis* 
oontinued. 

7. The force and its commeodors were to be under the orders 
of the Futei (Li Hung-cheng), who w&e aleo to buj the mUitary 
suppUee.(2] 

General Staveley disliked the reduction of the strength 
to &Q00, urging the Futai to maintain it at 4500 ; and he 
protested against a possible reduction below $00o, this 
force being actually necessary to assist in the defence 
of the thirty-mile radius ” ; with a smaller force “ the 
ofUcer commanding her troops* at Shanghai 

might soon, and perhaps during the hot season, find him¬ 
self with Kiating, Tsingpu and Sungkiang invested by the 
rebels, and the Chinese as usual imploring him to succour 
their garrisons.’*[8] Li Hung-chang declined to concede 
the point, alleging that as the rebels are daily receding 
beyond the thirty-mile radius, there is no necessity for a 
greater force to defend Shanghai.’*[4] This statement, 
General Staveley declared, “ is not true; the rebels still 
hold the cities next beyond those captured by the 
alUe«.’l5] 

§ 8. Captain Holland assumed command on January 
15th, 1868. The mutinous tendency in the force had 
been allayed by the Kutai^s payment of arrears, but the 
officers felt tlxat they had many grievances [6 ]; and, 
though in the records of the time there is no note of any 
hostility to Captain Holland, it would appear probable 
that he was not thoroughly welcomed as a satisfactory 
successor to Ward, whom they had revered, and Bur- 
gevine, in whom they had felt confidence. Matters went 
3l. Eirly in February a detachment, under Major Bren¬ 
nan, was sent to attack some rebel troops near Fushan, 
on the Yangtze above Wusung; it achieved no great 
success,{T] and, after ten days’ constant skirmishing, it 
return^ to Sungkiang. On February 10th Captain 

[2] PftMMKl. AS. Chi»a. ISM. ^ SI. 

Gta. BtAvelep to War Offioa, Jan,- 17tb, 1S63, ibid., p, S3. 

faj IJ Futai to coAtul Uodhacst, l?tb, 1S83. ibjd., p. $4, 

* t^l 6ta-v«!»y tA Wtf Offico, ubi aup. 

[$] Cf. oh^, tv. $ 16 . 

(7] *'Wo bad aoveral bruahaa with tho rabala, but xvltii iodiilMoat 
luoBMa **"How4rd, *' Short Skatok of tha Taj:(tiD£ B«baUioo“ p, 11, 
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Holland started from Sungkiang with 2500 infantry of 
hU force, 700 artillerymen and 22 guns, and, after a four 
hours’ bombardment, assaulted Taitsang (Taitaan) on the 
15th. The garrison Ixad been heavily reinforc^ from 
Soochow; and, as the breach was not properly recon¬ 
noitred, the result was a disastrous defeat. In the retreat 
a fu-ther mistake was made, in prematurely ordering the 
withdrawal of the field artillery, and the losses incurred 
were heavy, 190 killed and 174 wounded.[8] “ This 
finished Holland.’’^9] He lost the coniideDce of the 
Chinese authorities and of his own force, and be could no 
longer command the support of the British. 

§ 4, Matters had gone from bad to worse with the 
“ Ever-victorious Army.” It hod learned the bitterness 
of defeat; and now, in tlic stagnation of garrison duty 
at Sungkiang, it had nothing to do but brood over its 
wrongs. At the end of March a mutiny broke out, occa¬ 
sioned by resentment because three soldiers of the force 
had been tried for plundering and had been beheaded by 
the civil authorities at Sungkiang, and not by their own 
provost marshal,[10J Them was every prospect that the 
force would be disbaixded.[ll] but retlemption 'va» already 
iii sight. A British Order in Council was issued on 
January 9th autliorising.KixglIsh officers to take serviire 
under the Chinese government,[12] and a copy of this, 
together with the formal peimission for Major Gordon to 
enter the Chinese service, reached General Staveley at the 
aunt time as tlic ne^Ts of the disaster at Tait&ang.[18] 
The force wished—it might almost be said, wai^ resolved 
—to have, in svicccssion tu Holland, no commander but 
Borgevinc (14]; but bis reinstatement was out of the 


HoftsM, op, cil. 5 Wilson. •* Rwr-victoriona Army,” p, 126: 
Botflger. '* HiJlida)’ J^Uvannsy.” p. 78 : ^^orlh Cbin* Herald, paeifn. 

|PI Howsni, op. cit. "Thkl ts the drst severs repulse sustaLaed bj 
the Ever>yicioridui trigsds.''-*~Ooiisul iledhuntt, to 8ir F. Bruce. 
Feb. 25nd. 1808, Papon rei. CKfna. IM*. p. 

110 HbivMtJ, op. dt.: North>C'hina Heroid, March 30(h, 1863. 

[\\‘ Boiifcr. “Life of Gordon.” p. lA, 

[I? War oAce to Foreign Office, 3 an, tSnd. 18C3. Furl her Fapsra 
ret BeheUtoo, lint. p. 187. 

a “ Oo the vetr day of Captaia Holland's defeat a oebpatob 
....'• Wilson, “ Bvar-vietorious Armj ,” p. 125. Also Boulgar. 
” Hallidav tf aaartcey.*' p. 77. 

fU] “ It was saneuneod, Kareh 29th, that loth tho omoers and men 
had detenoined io obey co one but Burgevoie.”—VTII sob, op. dt., p, U4, 
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question, and, on >Urc>i Charles George Gordon— 
“ Chinese Gordon '*—was gasetted, " the Prince Kuiig 
and Sir Krcdcriek Bruce having appros'ed of the appoint¬ 
ment, to the commnnii nl' the Ward force,'’[15] the order 
having been delayed by Gordon’^ absence on his military 
survey of the connti’v. 

f 6. Major Cjotdon took over the c<ijnjnand, 
March 25th, at a critical moment. The force was ».ulkv 
and mutinous, and did not wish art English ofiicer [ICJ; 
but he informed the uflicers. comjiiUsiuit^ and noo*com- 
missioned, that they need not fear sweeping elianges or 
injury to their prospects [17]; and they remained in their 
duty, They accepted iiim, on sufferajice at first, but in 
no long time u'ith enthusiasm, as he gave them their 
heart’s desire, victorj*. Tl)c assurance he gave them was 
the keymote to his conduct: he was a military genius, 
and no mere imitator, but he handled the force in much 
the same way as Ward, its creator. He dominated theni 
by a strong will, and a combination of geniality, quiet 
and reserve; he too, like Ward, had the habit of going 
into action armed only witli a short rattan cane; a:*.d, 
with or without intention, lie was u hero to Jus mcn,[l8] 
In some ways, however, he was unlike Ward: ho ha(l no 
personal ambitions to servo; he refused all emoluments 
of any description beyond liis official pay; and, tliough 
he accepted the dignity of Chcntai on Ins appointment, 
he always isaued his orders as Major Gordon, R.E.,” 
and did not allow himself to be addressed os general. 

« § 6. ^h^ssed by the Chinese authorities and naturally 
prompt in his decisions, Gordon lost no time. His first 
step was to undertake the task in which Brennan had 
failed, the relief of Changshu. Leaving Sungkiang on 
April 2nd with 2250 men and 12 guns, he landed at l'\jshan 
and was there joined by 6000 imperial troops; the com¬ 
bined force met the covering Taipii^ army on the 6th 
and defeated it ; and on the 7th ^vauced amt broke up 
the siege lines Investing Changshu, the garrison and in- 

[IS] General crdei* tn Moeemon, " General Cordon,” p. Ifid, 

(lij “The conuoieejoned oflicers were all fore^nen , , , but Amerl* 
cane were in the majority/*—>\Vjleon, op. dv, p 127. 

[171 WiUoa, op. eit., p, 144, 

[IS] Cf. chap. Iv, i 7. 
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habitants of which had been reduced to the utmost ex¬ 
tremity. Kor this exploit the rank of tsungping, general 
of volunteers, was conferred on Gordon by imperiBl 
decree. [19] A pretended offer for the surrender of Tait- 
sai^ led the brother of Li Hung-chang, with 2000 imperial 
troops, into an ambuscade in wiuch he lost lOOO men; 
and an order was sent to Gordon to take the place, which 
was garrisoned by 10,000 Taiping troops. He marched 
to it with 2800 men, captured the outlying defences on 
April 80 th, and on May 1st carried the city after a deter¬ 
mined resistance. [20] The first regiment over the wall 
wa& led in person by Major Brennan, who thus redeemed 
himself for his lack of success in February.[21) “ Futai'^ 
brother gets his avfair mixed up with thU attack, and 
gets whitewashed.” [22] 

I 7. Some trouble was now occasioned by the return 
of Burgevine from Peking and his demand for reinstate¬ 
ment j but Li Hung-chang was enthusiastic in his support 
of Gordon [28]; Sir F, Bruce, while giving his counten¬ 
ance to Burgevine, considered it “ desirable that Ward's 
force should be commanded and officered by men who 
we not. adventurers ” [24]; General Brown, who had 
succeeded General Staveley, formed a high opinion of 
Gordon’s ability [25]; and his recent victories secured 
Gordon in the command. But the dispute brought trouble 
in its train. The force was laden with the plunder of 
Taitsang, and a return to Sungkiang was necessary; and 
there the sympathy of the officers and men with Burgevine 
created a revival of their mutinous spirit. But the ring¬ 
leaders among the officers were dismissed, some of them 
joining Burgevine in bis desertion to the Toipings in 
August-; and the force was again led into tbe field, and 
arrived before Kunshan [Quinsan) on May 27th. This 


(14) li PuUi te Gen. Gordon, U»y l£ih, 1889. in Wilson, op. oik, 

p. NO, 

130) ^^Rsbollou not : oum indeed,"—Qotdon'B pnvate 

dikry, .MoMmeu, " GenerAlOordwt." p. ITl, 

191) WiUoo. op. cik, p. ISU Moeemvi. op. oit.. p. UO, 

1991 Gordon’e privefio diary, obi eup. . ^ ^ 

rssj Li Futfti to eoneul Uerkhem. April S4cb, 1903. P»pot rei. AS. 
Chinn, 1894, p. 98, ...... 

a [94) Mr. Bruoo to Con, Btoveloy. Moreh 19tb. 1899. ibid,, p, Co. 

I ■' Tbo reoc ie o military jjooiui, end must Im wpportod.”—word! 
. Brown, la Miehio, " Eag^non Ir Chino." i, p. 988. 
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city occupied a hill rising to 200 feet in height, the only 
bill in the whole country round; was connected by broad 
water-ways M'ith Soochow to the west, with Shanghai to 
the south-east, and, by .several routes, with the Yangtze 
to the north and east; was protected by sliallow lakes 
on the north and west; was the scat of a Taiping arseual 
and foundry; and was a place of the highest strategical 
importance. At thU date it was defended by a garrison 
of 8000 and a covering force estimated at between 4000 
and 7000 .of picked Tuping troops under the Mo Wai^, 
For some time it Ixad been besieged by imperial troops 
under Ucneral Chen, but he was in turn besieged in his 
camp and was only rescuetl by Gordon’s arrival. General 
Chen had conducted his siege operations against the 
cast gate; but Gordon discovered that the west was the 
weaker strategical side; and, while the imperial troops 
delivered assaults, on the 28th, 29th and 30th, against 
the east side, he proceeded, on the 3l5t, in the armed 
steamer Hyson [26] on a reconnaissance along the canal 
to within a mile of Soochow, silencing with his guns several 
Taiping stockades on the way, He discovered tlxat the 
only line of retreat from Kunshan to Soochow could be 
cut at Chunye, eight miles from Kunshan and sixteen 
from Soochow, where a l^e approaches close to the canal. 
On his way to Soochow', he took the stockade at this 
point and loft 300 rifles in it as garrison. Returning to 
Chunye at 3 a.m. on Juno 1st he found that the troops in 
garrison at Kunshaii, alarmed at having their commuoica' 
tions cut, were trying to escape and were held in check 
by his small force; and, with the aid of the Hyson, the 
Taiping host was securely bottled up. Of the garrison of 
6000 men, 4000 to .*>000 killed, drowned, and murdered 
by villagers, 2000 prisoners taken, 1500 boats captured. 
Our loss two killed. Value of steamer ” [2T]—and, it 
may be added, ’’ value of the strategical prescience of a 
military genius.” 

§ $. Kurishan was, under present conditions, a more 
important strategical point than Simgkiang; and, partly 
for this reason, partly because his force would be more 

{S 4 ] »t l«Mt 10,000 tDBn. Sfortl efleot." —Ootdea’i pcivste 

diary, ubi itip. 

{271 Oordoa's private diar;. 
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under control there than at Sungkjftng,[28] Gordon deter¬ 
mined to transfer the headquarters of the “ Ever*vic¬ 
torious Army” from Sungkiwig to Kunshan. The force 
was dissatished and mutinied in protest. One man was 
picked out as ringleader and shot, whereupon the greater 
number, leaving their arms, deserted, thereby reducing 
the field force from 8000 to 1700. Ward had taken a 
rabble from the fields,, and, by influence and magnetic 
force, had taught them to march and fight and had led 
them to victory, a few hundreds against many thousands ; 
and this he had done by humouring them in unessential 
matters.[2fi] Gordon was of diflercnt mould. He was 
willing to placate Iuk men, so long as they behaved them¬ 
selves [80}; but unmilitary conduct, a mutinous spirit, 
and the subordination of a soldier’s first duty—fighting 
—to private interests—loot—were thing.s he would not 
stand, lie accepted the decision of the deserters and 
let them go; and. in their place, he enlisted bodily the 
two thousand Taipings taken prisoners at Kunshan.[8l} 
At Sungkiang was established an arsenal and base depot, 
in charge of which was placed Halliday Macartney, who 
waa authorised to enlist and drill a regiment to garrison 
it (82]: and the headquarters of the *' Kver-victorious 
Army ” were c^nablished at Kunahan. This decision was 
not pleasing to General Chen, who looked on Kunshan 
as his, conquered by the valotir of his troops; and the 
jealousy between the two forces delayed any forward 
movement. Matters culminated when a body of Chen’s 
troops fired on ft body of Gordon’s men, who, at the time, 
had their distinctive green-and-red flag displayed. Gor- 
<lon was very angry and wished to resign, but the matter 
was arranged by the mediation of Macartney, and General 
Chen apologised.[89] 

§ 9. Gordon’s next point oi attack was Soochow, 
once a wealthy trading and literary centre, now a devas- 


0«r8ao’« priv«U diary. 


[ii] 


Uvn then dceert. 1700 only out of SOOO remaia. Very die- 
oidarlv lot. Ward spoilt them.*'—1 hid, 

[Sbl Cf, anUe, f 5. 

(81 j " Keoruita rebel prieonen, who are mueh better meA.*'*^ocdoa*e 
private diary 

[38] noulaer, "HalUday Macartney.'* p. 78. 

[38) Ibid,, p, SO; Wneou, 'Sv«r«viotorioiu Ajny,'* p. )6S, 

n-7 
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tated and impoverished city, its former popidation of & 
million people reduced to a quarter of that number. He 
did not propose to roake a direct assault on the city, pro¬ 
tected by a wide moat and lofty walls of substantial 
thickness, and defended by the flower of the Taiping 
array; his plati was to attack it by capturing the cities 
lying around it, to patrol the Taihu Lake, and hold Sooehow 
Id a vice between the lake to the west and Kunsban to 
the east.[^] Leaving Kunshan on July 25th with 2200 
men and two steamers. Gordon on the 27th captured a 
strong position at Kiapu, on the Grand Canal ten miles 
bOUth of Sooehow, and on the 29th assaulted and took 
the city of Wukiang (Wookong) five miles further south.[853 
It w*as then that a new cause of dispute with General 
Chen arose, that officer having beheaded five men of im¬ 
portance among the prisoners taken by Gordon’s- force, 
and Gordon decided that regard for his honour required 
him to resign. But, going to SJianghai, he there learned 
of Burgevine’s defection, and abandoned his intention, 
returning at once to Kunshan.[36) Thence he went 
again to Kiapu, arriving in time to repel a determined 
attack by <5000 Taipiug troops from Sooehow. On 
August 28r<l the city of Fcngking (Fungching), 20 miles 
south-west of Sungkiang, was taken by assault by 
Hacartney and his new Sungkiang levies, aided by a de¬ 
tachment of. imperial troops from Chen’s force before 
Soochow.(87] 

§ 10. In the •* Ever-victorious Army ” there was still 
much expressed sympathy for Buigevine.[88]—uot sym¬ 
pathy with his treason, but indignation at his treatment 

[Ml " G. d«t«rnuTiei ftbtook Sooehow. xkot directly, but on larao 
priocipjo M QuJnwD, vit. by cutting eonmuiueetient. OrieinaJ intention 
to c«fte Wokung , . . and Wooeieh . . . than eo hoM Taho L«ko, west 
oi Sooehow, while In poeeawion of Quinsan, to the enet of Sooehow. Ida* 
modiBad l>y defection of Burgevice. Soo^ov eCmirabiy citunted to be 
out oTT, Nover thought tt iieceMhfy to take Kooohow by lorta,”—Qordoo^s 
prfveta diary. 

[SC] For hie gallant conduct on thaee two ocroAOna Capi. W. C. 

S eward waa promutad on the field to Mniar.—.Sfoiaman, General 
»doa,"p. Ids. 

i se) Moeamon, op, dt. p. 202 ; Wilson, op. cih. p. 170. 

S7) Moaomnn. op. oft,, p. 200; Boulgar. op. «it.. p, 24. 

SB) '* State of the force not aatiefaciory. Too much talking among 
omoere about Burgevine. Men r Ickly from iaaclivity. ”—Gordon’s private 
diary. 
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—and Gordon moved out from Kunshan to Hwaikweitang 
(Waiquidoog), six miles east of Soochow. Startin^f thence 
with 800 o( his own men and SCO of the Franco-Chinesc 
contingent under Bonnefoy. Patakiao, a noble bridge of 
dfty-tl^eo arches across the Grand Canal two miles south 
of Soochow, was occupied September 29th, Such close 
proximity to the city provided an opportunity for in¬ 
formal conferences, and the foreigners in the Taiping 
service, despairing of the success of the cause, resolved to 
desert; and, on October ISth, thirty-four officers and 
men [89] came in, followed on the 17th by Burgevino, all 
surrendering under Gordon’s pledge of immunity from 
punishment. Nineteen of those who surrendered were at 
once taken into Gordon's body-guard .[40] and one officer, 
Morton, an American, was restored to his former rank as 
major in the “ Ever‘Victorious Army .”[41] From this 
time wc hear of no further dUaj*(ection in tKe force. On 
October 28r(l General Chen got entangled in an action 
undertaken independently, and was rescued by a detach¬ 
ment from Gordon’s ibree j on the Iflth n first, and on 
the 27th a second attack on Wukiang by a large Taiping 
force from Kashing was defeated with a loss of 1600 men 
and 1200 boats. [42] Then Gordon proceeded to envelope 
Soochow, occupying in succession Wulangkiao (west of 
Patakiao). and Liku, Wangting (IVanti) and Takiaoku[i6] 
(north ^of Soochow), thus joining hands with the Putai’s 
brother operating from Changshu. 

§ 11: i'ucther movement was temporarily arrested by 
the setzuTc of the steamer Firefiv by an Englishman, named 
Lindlay or Lindlcy,[44] which he carried off to Soochow; 
but, after blocking the Grand Canal at Fusalkwan, on 
November IQth the direct siege was begun by a bombard¬ 
ment at the Low-men, the east gate. The city was 
defended by 40,000 Taiping troops, for whom the only 
line of retreat open was to the north-west; wid there 

[80] ThirtMn Anvjrioan, 11 ElagUih, 10 SuropMo.—so 

PftM t«l. AfT. China, 1SS4. p. 171. 

(40\ Ibid. 

un KorUi CliitLA 0«fc. SSth, 1868. KlU«d mk Chaagohow, 

lUy 1844 . 

[4S] “ Thie WM owing t« th« Iiv»on eUamer, who did ift 
deo*« pjfTato diar7. 

fiSl *' detanainod ncisUneo at TaJowku."^]bid. 

^441 *' Talr^ng Tian.kwoh ** by Lia*lo. 
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were 20,000 va Wu&ih, and a iield force of IS,000, under 
the Loyal Prince, between the two oitiee. The besieging 
force consisted of 10,000 imperial troops under General 
Chen, 8100 of the “Ever-victorious Army” and 400 of 
the Franco-Chinese contingent, with two armed steamers 
patrolling the Taihu Lake; these were supported by 
25,000 imperial troops under the Putei’s brother, with 
headquarters at Ch^tgshu.[45j An assault delivered on 
the 27th was repuls^ with heavy loss, Gordon’s men 
losing 50 killed and 180 wounded; but on the 29th a 
fresh assault resulted in the capture of the outlying stock¬ 
ades. Treason and faintheartedness now began to sow 
dissension in the Taiping host and negotiations for sur¬ 
render were opened. The Mo Wang was still strong for 
continued resistance, but he was assassinated by his 
brother wangs, and the imperial city of Soochow was 
surrendered on December 4th. 

§ 18, In Soochow there were three parties. The Loyal 
Prince, commanding the field force, the one great captain 
of the Taiping cause, despaired of further success in 
Kiangsu and proposed to carry the Taiping armies down 
to Kwangsi, The Mo Wang, a bold leader in battle, 
declared himself in favour of fighting it out, at Soochow 
and wherever else they could. Besides these there were 
in Soochow four wangs and thirty-five tienchwang, or 
deputy-wangs, who made to General Chen proposals for 
surrender. He insisted on Gordon’s seeing their leader, 
the Ka Wang [4$]; and as a result of the conference the 
Taiping leaders and their troops surrendered to General 
Chen.[47] In order to keep his men in military effi¬ 
ciency, Gordon then proposed to march on Wusih, but, as 
a necessary preliminary, he asked the Futai to grant the 
force two months’ pay in lieu of the loot of Soochow, Li 
Hung-chang refused. General Chen then offered one 
month’s pay, which the force refused to accept. ” Matters 

(4^ W0«oo, " Ev«^viotoriou« Amy," p. ISS. 

|46j Callsd Lah Wsng in Gordon's •t&tomeot And tonts other doon- 
roante of the tine, 

[47} Oenenl Chine's men adoeccod and vieh a email body took 
charge of the Low-men leaet geM], my men being kept fallen in. m they 
are wider atricier diaeipline thsa the tmperialiit soldiera are. On the 
night of Cecember 4th the rebels all shaved tbeir beada."—Gonlon'a 

K socal atatameat in Vonh-Chiaa Herald, Deo. 12th, 1663: aleo in 
pan cal. Ail. Cbiaa. 1664, p. IW. 
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began to look bad, and I [Gordon] at last determined to 
make the men accept the one month's pay, which I did 
with difficulty, the men having made, an attempt to 
marcii down on the FutdL”[48} The force then left for 
Kunshan, but Gordon remained to investigate a rumour 
that the Taiplng leaders, whom he assumed to have been 
admitted as prisoners of war, were in danger of ti>eir lives. 
At noon of the 5th the wangs and deputy-wangs were 
summoned to the presence of the Futai. Their followers 
had shaved their heads,[40] but they strode in to the 
interview in the full panoply of long-haired princes, assum¬ 
ing rather the air of condottieri who had transferred tlrelr 
services to another sovereign, than of subjects returning 
to their proper allegiance. They demanded that they 
themselves should receive commissions in the imperial 
army and that their followers, many thousands in number, 
should be enrolled among the imperial troops; and they 

S iToposed tliat half of the city of Soochow; to be shut off 
rotn the other half by a wall, should bo assigned to them 
as their place d’armes. >'rom a Chinese puiiit of view 
there was but one answer to such contumacy, and*within 
the hour the heads of eight Taiplng leaders rolled oii the 
pavement. [50] 

§ 18. Li Ifung'chang assumed full responsibility for 
this act of “ Asiatic barbarity.’'[51J He recognised that 
the Wangs had been admitted to clemency by Chen, 
acting with Gordon's cognisance, in order that great 
further loss of life and further misery might be saved; 
but he argued that the attitude of the wangs, and their 
assertion of an independence which might make it pos* 
sible for them once again to open hostilities, compelled 
him to order their cxccutioix on the same ground as that 
given by Gordon for accepting their surrender as prisoners 
of war, viz. that the act was the only way of averting 
great further lo«s of life and further misery. He argued 

l4S] Oordon'a pMMOAi sSAtMBMtt. ubi 

(481 Shaviea tha {roai.of tb« hsad asu) latUag the Kiur grow 
iuto a long qoaiia waa tba badga of Haaohu ooaquoft froca ISH to 1912. 
Catting the qoeoa aad latUog the b^r grow oaturany waa, under the 
empire. alwaTO the aymbol ol rebellion. 

[Ml Public proclamation of U Suog.abang, Fab. I4ih.—Nortfc Cahia 
Herald. Peb. S7th, 1SS4. 

£S1] Cf. chap. il. Hi. 
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ftlso that .Gordon was ** totally unaware of the change 4n 
the conditions .c^ised Itf the contumacious attitude of 
the rebel chiefs^ and of toe pressing urgency and ej^eme 
danger of the consequences involved^ which left not an 
instant for dday, and whicn led the Futai to indict at 
once the penalty prescribed by military law.” [52] In 
this he had the support of General Chen, who, as an 
ex'Taiping leader himself, knew their mode of thought, 
and who urged his present chief to cut o3'the heads of 
their leaders, and their myriads' of follow^ will instantly 
subside into ins^ihcance; you wDl thus Secure the 
tranquillity of the city,” [58] in which the Taiping host 
far outnumbered the imperial troops. Chen is further 
said to ha-ve declared to Macartney that,. although the 
Futai was cognisant of all that occurred, it was he himself 
who ordered the execution, ” for, had the wangs not been 
executed, the next Gasette would have contained an order 
for my decapitation, and possibly for the degradation and 
death of the Futai,” [54] . This would unquestionably 
have been the result if the Futai had shown any slackness 
and permitted these arch-rebels to survive. So would an 
Asiatic ruler have acted; so must an Asiatic minister 
execute the will of bis master; and Li Hung>chang was 
the minister of an Asiatic state which ■was not—-not yet—• 
sensitive to the opinion of a nineteenth-century Europe. 

§ 14. Gordon, of course, could not share* these views, 
nor couid he allow these acts to he associated with his 
name. Once before [55] he had shown resentment at the 
want of consideration shown by Chen ; once again [58] 
he had threatened to resign from the command because 
Chen had beheaded five leaders among 1500 prisoners 
taken hy the ” Ever-victorious Army,” though on a pre¬ 
vious occasion [57] such men as Hope, Protet, Staveley 

1 62] Proolsmstion «f Li HuBg.ghapg, Psb. Hfih, 13S4, ubt sup. 

6Sj Li Huog'ohADg't HMiooriBl throng raporCiox desCh of Cb»n 
to ta» oapioM of Kiwhipg. March 20tb. ia F&ing Gazotto of 
April 30th. 1864. Korth-CIiizkA Hamd, Jn, 7th, I86S, 

[54) Korti^duB* HmU, Juae 18th.~1864. 

[Ml Of. aatoa, | S. 

[663 OL aatos, $ 8. 

[671 ofrptiuo of Kiftriag, May in, 186. vh»a 1600 prieonan 
were of wbeco fifty robola of doapoat dya von hand,ad otw 
to tb« Taotai for hia anrrrrary iudgmeet.—'Kotth-Chuta Harald, 
Hay »th. 1862. 
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and Ward had handed fifty prisoners to the Taotai for 
executioix; and once before he had accepted the surrender 
of leaders among the rebels—Burgeviae and his follovrers 
—under a promise that their lives should be spared. 
Now, though his was a subordinate command, and though 
the wangs had surrendered to Chen, his own men having 
been kept fallen in, he felt that his honour was i avoided 
in the execution by his superior officer (58] of prisoners 
whose lives hv had personally guaranteed, and be was 
filled with a righteous wrath, lie rejoined his force at 
Kuoshaii, taking with him the head of the Na Wang and 
his surviving sou, whom he was able to rescue from death; 
but, before leaving Soochow, he wrote to the Futai an 
angry letter, reproaching him for his breach of Gordon’s 
plighted word, and demanded that he restore Soochow 
to the Taipii^ and resign his own office. The Futai then 
sent Macartney to Kunshan to assure Gordon that he 
assumed all responsibility for his act, in which Gordon 
was in nc» way implicated, and that he would publish this 
far and wide—" but also tell Gordon that this is China, 
not Europe.” Gordon received Slacartney in an angry 
mood,[5d] and his only answer was to order out the Hyson 
and a body of troops with the intention of making Li 
Hung'chang a prisoner. He got half-way to Soochow, 
and then repented of his purpose and returned to Kunshan. 
His thought then was to res^n the command, but this 
did not seem to meet the requirements of the case. 
General Brown, going to Kunshan on December 9th, 
thought 50 seriously of the situation that be found it 
necessary, in order to restore discipline and to avert a 
perhaps total defection ,of the force, to take Major Gordon 
and his force formally under my command.”[80] General 


[$ 9 ] Cf. aaWft. I 2, 7* 

[SSI Xh9 FuC4i MRt Ur. Uao»rta»y petvuMe m» he oould oot 



" 1 M& v»r 7 torry 1 «T«r wuMd thAt wmark. as I bolieva you 
weot cue of youj way on this oooasion irbolly on the ume ^Mi« grotude 
whiob lad eveatunllf to my «ekin$ the field isywif, and I cad only ezeuee 
my bavins done eo by Mcollaotine the ascT toednga «lcb wUeh I wae 
aeWted ee that t4Jiie.”^ajor Gordon to Ur. Uaoartaey, July filh. 
1S64. Boulger. •' Halliday Maoartoey,” p. III. 

ffiOl 0«. Brown to Sir F. Bruce, Deo. ITth, 1868, Papers reJ. AfT. 
China, 18S4, p. I9i. 
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Brown then bad an interview with Li Hung'chang, who 
assumed full responsibility for his aet and maintained its 
righteousness and necessity, and who was then distinctly 

{ ‘itformed of the “ indignation and grief witli which the 
Cnglish people, together with all the civilised nations of 
the world, would regard his cruelty and perfidy,’* and 
that Major Gordon had received instructions to suspend 
aD active aid to the imperial cause, beyond the protection 
of Soochow and Shanghai .(01] The Futai, conscious of 
the difficulty of his position, was relieved to hear that 
Gordon would continue to command the force, even 
though it was to remain inactive.(62] Gordon himself 
had other views: that Chen’s army should be attacked 
and eJIectively neutralised^ that the Chinese government 
should be required to degrade the Futai; that the Futai 
should be forcibly deposed and his office administered 
by a commission of Chinese [03J—but these proposals 
remained merely the expression of the anger of a 
Christian gentleman and an English officer at an act 
of Asiatic barbarity with which his i^ame had been con* 
nccted.[d4] 

§ 15. The Chinese government rewai'ded liberally tlic 
principal actors in the recaptui’c of, Soochow, On Li 
riung chang was conferred tlxc military distinction of the 
Yeliow Jacket and the civil distinction of Junior Guardian 
to the Iteir apparent; and on Chen Siao*ki the Yellow 
Jacket and a minor hereditary title; while ’'General 
Gordon in his active co-operation has shown extraordinary 
valour, and we therefore rew'ard him with a decoration of 
the first class and the sum of ten thousand taels to evince 
our desire to encourage merit.”[55] Under the impres¬ 
sion that it was a gratuity the provincial author;- 

(80 Brawn Co Sir F. Bruaj, D«o. I7tb, IMS, Papers r«l. AH, 
Cbtaa. ISSi. p. 194. 

(69) U«B>oraadum by Mr, Mayers in Sir F, Bruce to Earl Ruseall. 
Feb. Ittb, 1S84, Coer. rel. LC.-Co). OordoA'spoeiUaa iu che Chinesa 8er- 
viee. 1884. p. 18. 

[8d] Norib-China Kerahl, Jmie l8Ui, 1884. 

(64] 6lue*bodu paaam; North-Chisa Herald, passim; BouJger, 
'* life of Gordon" ; Boulder, **Ualliday Maoertney": Dojglas, ‘' Li 
Hufi^-ehae^" . Mn. Areh. LicUa, " Li Himg-ehang"} Wilion, ^^Bver- 
Tietorious Amy ” i Moaamu,'‘*Geaeral Gordon’'; 8. W. WfUjaius, 
" Middls Kin^os" ; Bland, LiSung-obang,*’ 

i65) laporial dspree m Norfb-Gbioa Herald. Feb. Gtb, 1884 
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ti&s,[6G] Gordon refused to accept the rnoney, thus effec¬ 
tually silencing any suggestiiA that he was a “ mercenary 
soldier.” The consult body.^67] and the mercantile 
community [68] at Shanghai heartily approved of Gordon’s 
wrath and the action he took in consequence. The opinion 
of the British milrtaiy authorities is indicated in the 
pieceding para^aph. The British ciivoy informed Prince 
Kung that Major Gordon must be " relieved from any 
communication with Governw Li L®®]” > In writing 
to Gordon, he declared that “it is clear no officer 
of charactei* can serve under him [Li], and I have in¬ 
formed the ^vevnmcnt that you can hold no communica¬ 
tion with lum, or in any way be under his ordei's.” At 
the same time he boro in mind the wider interests in¬ 
volved ; urged Gordon to “ avoid any collision with the 
Chinese authorities ” and to retain his command pro¬ 
visionally, in order to hold the force togctijcr ; and closed 
his despatch with these weighty words: ” Keep the force 
from deserting and preserve Shai^iiai. These are the 
two cardinal points of which every one will approve. 
Act upon no instmction.s from home incompatible with 
these objects witliout consulting me-”[7T)) The opinion 
of the British government is seen in the promotion of 
Gordon to Lieut.-Colonel of Ki^iiicers, and in the repeal 
of two Orders in Council, one of August 80tK, 1862, 
sanctioning enlistments for the Lay-Osbom fleet, the 
other of January 9th, 1S68, authorising army officers to 
enter the Chinese service— “ The repeal ... of the second 
is intended to mark the dissatisfaction of her Majesty’s 
government at the conduct of the Chinese authorities on 


fCe) ft. A, Jsr^sou. “ Roirospect of EvoaU, 1^51-1804,"—-Journal 
I7.C.B.R. AaatM <884. 

" At thU tiois it o»£M to ray knowlodfe that Kii moiM wora bt s 
low »bb, in «oQi«equ«Tioe of htvine aasisted apiso of hj9 wbo wore 

hard (jp.'*—>foeeiD.M. **Oenaral Oordob,” p. S57, 

(67| Ob Dee. Itth at a meeting of oonsuh a reeolution waa paaed 
oondenmibg the execution ae an act of extreme treachery abhorrent 
U> human nature.’*—Papare rel. Aft, China. 1664 , p. \n. 

[68] *'We regret ezeeodingly to leara that Major Oordon haa detar- 
mined again to taka the field, >^thout waiting until a repl? har bean re¬ 
ceived from Sir F, Brooa to the lepreeentaliana made rega^ng the con* 
duot of the Futal towarda tbe lebel wangi,”—North-Chum Herald, 
Feb, 19th, 1864. 

(69] Sir F. Brtica to Prinoa Kung, Feb. lOlh. 1884, Corr, ml. Qordan*s 
poMloft, 1684, p. 16. 

pO] Sir F. Bruce to Gordon, Jaa. iStb. 1684, ibid., p. 8. 
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the capture of Soochow,”[71] Stern condemnation of 
the execution of the Taiping wangs was as inevitable to 
the Western mind as justification of the act ^yas to the 
Chinese mind. 

I 16. Before Sir F. Bruce’s letter could reach Major 
Gordon in those days of slow communication,[72] the 
latter had himself seen the dangers to which the envoy 
referred, and was fully alive to the necessity of averting 
them, Li Hung*chang, too, acted prudently: he made 
no demand for immediate action, or even immediate 
decision; he issued promptly the funds required for the 
support of the force which h&d been withdrawn from hi.s 
control; and he provided a sum of $ 20,000 foe the benefit 
of the wounded among the force. These acts softened 
the wrath of Gordon, who was keenly solicitous for the 
welfare of the men under his command, and who knew, 
better than others, the danger that miglrt arise from dis¬ 
affection in the force ; for the “ Ever-victorious Army 
was again in a mutinous state, not this time agai:^t its 
commander, but in strong partisanship for one who had 
conquered their respect and who had been treated with 
even greater indignity than Burgevinc. Gordon was im¬ 
pressed by this dwiger, and by the further danger from 
disaffection among the disorderly element, chietty Can¬ 
tonese, at Shanghai [76]; and at the psychical moment, 
on January doth, ilr. Robert Hart went to Gordon’s 
headquarters at Kunshan aiid proposed a modtu vivmdi 
which was acceptoblc to all parties,[74] Gordon accord- 

[71] E«rl KuMeli to Sir t. Bruc», M»rah Stb, 1804, Papon i«L fjf. 
China. 1884, ^ 188. 

(731 Osn. Brawn's deapawh of Dec. 17th ree«h«4 Sir T. Bruaa 9b 
Jan. 2Cnh. 

f73] Ur. Hart t9 Sir P. Brae«, Fob. QUi, 1864, Corr. nl, Gr«rd9n*a 
Poaitios, 16C4. P. 86; Oao. Brown to War Ofico, Uarca diet, 1$64, 
ibid., p. 20 ; Korth China Hamid. March 18lh. 1866. 

Gordon vaa oompalled to dlamiaa Bixtaan olAcan. iBchiding Gol. Bran- 
nan. freo (ha forca.—24arr«tiva of avanta. Dao.-Uaroh. Corr. ral. Qordoa’a 
pc4iU0B, 1864, p. 30. 

[74] Mr, to SirF. Bruca, 6th, 1864, abi aup. 

" I want to Soochow a fortnight ago, and saw the FooUd: I aftar* 
Varda eaw Gordoo. I thoo want with Gordon, aad we aaw the Footai 
in oompaap. Gordon haa again, I am glad to eay, taken the field. I 
am eonvinoad th« Footai’a act in behaadi^ tba Waoga waa not one of 
praroaditatad tmaohary,**—B. Kart to C. Hannao, Sbangh^, Fab. 20th. 
1864. 

Among other things it wm arranged that a qualified intarpretar ahould 



1S6* GORDON AGAIN TAKRS THE PTELD lOT 

ingly, vith the full assent of sU concerned,[75] resolved 
on public grounds to overlook his private wrongs, and 
took the field at the end February. During the inter¬ 
regnum the cities of Wusih, Kiftshan, Piz^hu, Haining 
and Chapu had been abandoned by the Taipings; and 
the fall of Soochow had driven a wedge between their 
forces in the north, hosed on Nanking and Changchow, 
and those in the south, based on Hangchow and Hashing. 

§ 17. On February 29th Gordon and his force marched 
from Wusih, on March 1st Ihing (Yesing, Nceshin), 
north-west of the Taihu Lake, was taken by assault, and 
on, March 9th Liyang, north of Ihii^, was surrendered. 
These' acquisitions brought the force in military touch 
with Tser^ Kwo-fon, who was operating against Nanking, 
and put over 2O,0OO.Taiping soldiers as prisoners in the 
hands of the imperial officers. ‘'The whole country was 
found to he ravaged and desolate, and the inhabitants 
rcducqd to feed on human flesh “ the country was 

reduced to a mere desert, the villages totally uninhabited, 
and their vicinity strewed with th^ bleached skeletons of 
their former inhabitants .”['^’^1 Gordon then marched 
north and, on March 20th, assaulted Kintan without 
success ; a second assault was also repulsed; and so wa^ 
a third, led in person by Gordon, who received a wound 
m the leg. The force then retired to Liyang, and at 
the end of March .took up a position twelve miles north 
of Vfusih. 

I 18. While the Taiping territory was thus cut in 
two, operations were in progress against the positions held 
in the south. General Chen conducted ^ose directed 
against Hashing, ^ovided only with his own tro^, 
except for the wd given by Colonel Bailey, leirt by Gordon 
for ■ instruction in the use of artillery, The defence of 
Hashing was conducted by the Ting Wang. At the end 


b« attMKad io QordoD'a eUlT. Hr. ET. S. Sobson oi th« ousaomi mtvIoo 
wu M«ordiogl7 d«Meb*d by Ur. Hart, ftztd served m O^fUon's inwr- 
pt9tor at iaCerview* with It Huag-ehaag and othar Chinaaa ©eScialJ tintU 
tbe <itm of Sb» oanpaign.—Parson^ itatamaoi m 1914 by Ur. H. 5. 
Hobson to author. « 

[751 Qaa. Brown » Wm OCea, Ua»h Slat, 1804; Sir P. Biuea to 
Maibr Gordon. Waroh 12th, ISM; Corr. raL Oordoa’s ppsrtwtt, ISM, 
PP. 20. S2. 

[781 Hamtiva of avanu, Dao.'Uuoh, ibtd.. p. 20. 

[77^ Ibid., March 8-24th, ibid., p. 91. 
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of January he oifetcd to surrender the city, but the offer 
could not be accepted as the Ting Wang, with the fate 
of the Soochow wangs fresh in his mind, demanded some 
solid guarantee for bis own safety.[78] The covering 
positions having been taken one after another, Ka&hing 
was assaulted on March lOtb, but unsuccessfully. The 
attack was renewed on the I7th, and daily until tho 
20th, when the city was captured, Chen receiving in the 
final assault a mortal wound. For this reason and because 
of the desperate rasistance, the victors gave no quartet 
and a general massacre 'foliowed.[79] The siege of Hang¬ 
chow was conducted for several months by Tso Tsung- 
tang, with Chinese troops, but in February a Franco- 
Chinese force under Aiguebelle joined his camp. An 
assault on March 9th was lepuls^, as was one on the 
12tb. A breach having been declared practicable, a 
premature assault on the 2dth was made without success 
by the Franco-Ciiinese force alone; but on March 81st a 
final assault by the combined forces restored Hangchow to 
the imperial rule. Early in April Tanyang was al»ndoned 
by the Taiping forces, which then held only Nanking, 
Changchow and Kintan in Kiangsu, and Huchow and 
Changhing, south of the Taihu Lake, In Chekiang. Kintan 
was abandoned April 25th. 

§ 19. A large Taiping force, between 20,000 and 
80,(iC0, was in a position at Hwatsiiu -(Waisoo, Hwaso), 
where they w'ere threatened from the north-west by 
Kiangyin, from the north by the imperial fleet on the 
Yangtze, from the cast by a force under Kwo Sung-ling, 
from the south-east by the “ Evcr-victorious Army,” while 
on the south and west were other imperial troops. On 
March 81 st Gordon detached a force to attack this posi¬ 
tion, but it was repulsed mth the loss of 800 men; on 
April 11th a force made up of Gordon’s men, led' by him¬ 
self, and 8000 imperial troops delivered a fresh attack 
which drove the rebels in headlong rout, with the loss 
of 8000 killed.[80] Gordon was now free to undertake 

(781 N'^rth.Cbins E«ra}<i, Jad. SOtK, 

[79] Ting Wuig was in thi uualt, tb» Jvin« W*sg wm 

“ T«bel« w«r« executed.'’^Memorial ot Li Hung-ebtag 
inPekicig April 30tb, 1804, North*<^uii*EeRUd,Uft7 SStb. 1884. 

[80] G«rdCN&’g privM« dJioiy; of oporatioos to Apiil lltb, 

Corr. r*I, QordOQ'a poiitJon. 1S84, p. 84. 
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the siege of Changchow in conjunction with an atmy, 
led by Li Hung*chang, and took the outlying dcf«icea 
on April 28cd. A breach having been made in the 
walls, an assault was made on the 27th and repulsed 
with heavy loss. Engineering approaches were then 
made, and on May llth the city was taken by assault 
with a loss to Gordon’s force of W killed and 279 
wounded. 

§ With the capture of Changchow Gordon’s task 
was ended and the mission of his forte completed. .The 
instructions consequent on the repeal of the Order in 
Council of January Otli, 1865,[81] had reached Shanghai, 
and the English officers detached for service with Gordon 
were notihed that they must return to the colours not 
later than June 1st. On the Chinese side the dangers 
possible from a body of trained soldiers devoted to their 
leader, and that leader one not inspired by Gordon’s high 
sense of the obligations of honour and duty, led Li Hung- 
chang to decide to disband the force. Gordon accordingly 
led the “ Ever-victorious Army” from Changchow back 
to Kunshan and there disbanded it, being provided with 
funds to give each foreign officer a .substantial gratuity 
and each soldier a month’s pay and money sufficient to 
take him back to his home.[S2] Gordon for himself again 
refused to accept the reward of Tls-10,000 which had 
once before been refused; but by imperial decree of 
May J9tli he was promoted from tsungping, general of 
volunteers, to titu, major-general in the CWnese army [88]; 
and in a further decree of June 14th the emperor conferred 
on him the distinctions of the Yelbw Jacket and the Pea¬ 
cock’s Feather- The ” Ever*victorious Army ” returned 
to civil life without disorder. Ward was a great p^anUer 
of victory and an inspiring leader; Gordon had shown 
himself chevalier sons peur ei sans reproohe; and the 
force they led, often petulant, sometimes mutinous, was 
yet worthy of its commanders. Of the foreign officers 
of the Ever-victorious Army 48 were killed, 78 were 


[Sii cr. If 4, 

(SSj ot Momenta wnA offleeN wooaaM reoeirac $4000.— 

WUaoo. “ Ev©r-vtcU»noui Amy," p. 34S- _ . ^ 

(Ml Cf. etup. iv, I 12. Q«rdoa'a Li Eaxif-tUAg («L { 2,i*) 

VB* Blao piVIDOCBd U3 tlM MOk Of tltlU 
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wounded and 130 were mustered out [34]; wbUe in its 
three years of existence—two and a, half years of active 
campai^ing—the force had fought nearly a hundred 
battles, with only three or four defeats, had captured 
upwar<^ of fifty walled cities, and had stemmed the tide 
of rebellion, a task of which the imperial troops were, by 
their own ^ort, quite incapable. 

I 21. With the fall of Hangchow in the south and 
Soochow and Changchow in the north, the Taiping forces 
were driven to their last defences in Nanking, and here 
the Loyal Prince made his final st^d for his sovereign, 
the Tien Wang. This siege was conducted by Tseng 
KwO'fan’s forces without foreign aid [85}^the Chinese 
empire was here to work out its own salvation. By 
June 1st the close investment was completed. On 
lune 80th the Tien Wang committed suicide. . On July 8th 
the Loyal Prince made a sortie in force, but was driven 
back after sharp fighting. I'inaliy a mine was fired and 
the wall breached, and, after tw<> days* fighting, on 
July 18th the old southern capital of the empire was 
cleansed with blood and fire from its defilement during 
eleven years. The Loyal Prince succeeded in escaping; 
but, loyal to the end, he mounted the son of the Tien 
Wang on his stout charger and took a sorry nag for him¬ 
self. ^ Through this act of self-denial he was taken 
prisoner; and. after being given,time to write his per¬ 
sonal nicmoii‘8,[86} was bclieaded, but witlmut previous 
torture. The emperor was profuse in his rewards for 
suppressing the rebellion. Tseng Kwo-&n was appointed 
Senior Cruardian of the heir apparent and created marquis; 
his brother, Tseng Kwo-tsueh, W9S made Junior Guardian 
and earl; Li Chen-tien, titu in command of the besieging 
force, \?as created viscount and given the Yellow Jacket; 
and Hsiao Fu*sze, general of voluntesrs, the first to pass 
into Nanking, n'as created baron. At the same time Li 
Hung-cliai\g was created cail. 

§ S2. Changhii'tg was evacuated on July 4tli, and, 

SlontiUto de J^92s. Hiaidric ShAnsHAl,” p. S04. 8^ ftlae onU 
of ohaptor. 

[dSJ Excopt ti)9 aJ4 ol the (millery from bho'' Erer-Tioiorioui Army•*' 
-^Wileoa. op. cit.. p. 32S. 

[H] Them memc^ of ftbemt 55.000 words, were completed in eight 
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after the fall of Nanking, the only organised body of 
Taipings was that occupying Huchow, A body of Im¬ 
perial troops supported by a force of the Frsnco-Chinese 
contingent operated against this cityi Early in August 
an assault was delivered against its walls, but it was re¬ 
pulsed with the loss of sbc foreign officers and 800 Chinese 
soldiers killed.[87] The city was then regularly invested 
and, on August 28th,' was evacuated by its garrison and 
occupied by the besicgers-[88] The Franco-Chinese con¬ 
tingent was then, in its turn, disbanded; on its com¬ 
mander, P. A. Ncveuc d'Aiguebelle, was conferred the 
breVet rank of titu and the distinction of the Yellow 
Jacket, and on Prosper Giquel the rank of Uungpii^. 
The last scene of all was ixi Changchowfu, near Amoy, 
where a few Taiplng soldiers had taken refuge. They were 
there besieged from the end of 1SC4 [89j; and with their 
capture, and that of Burgevine with them, inhiay 1865, [90] 
the last embers of the Taiplng conflagration were extin¬ 
guished. The rebellion liad devastated a dozen provinces, 
with an area e^ual to that of western and central Europe ; 
it had directly killed, in battle, by outrage and massacre, 
and by famine, twenty millions [91] of human beir^s; 
it had reduced the country to extreme poverty and brought 
the dynasty near to extinction; and from this, the candid 
historian must admit, China had been rescued mainly by 
foreign aid, given grudgingly in 1860, but with no sparing 
hand in the years 1862 and 186$—an aid given because 
it served the interests of Western nations, but none the 
less helpful to the government and people of China. 

After the disbandment of the “ Ever-victorious Army,” 
Li Hung-chang made a grant of $1500 for erecting 
memorials to those who had died in the service of China. 
Memorials were erected at Sur^kiang, Kunshan and 
Shanghai.[92] The Shanghai memorial stands at the en¬ 
trance to the public garden, and bears the following in¬ 
scription : 

(S7] North-Cbbft Herald. Aug, ISth, 

[S91 Moesnian, ** General Gordon,'* p, S7S. 

(Sfil Nor^'Cbina Herald, Iteo. S4t&. 1664. 

teOl Ibid.. Hay 27cb. ISOS. 

fSl] 8. W. W'UliaiDS, ** Middle Kinadon,” ii, p. SSI. 

9S] Norih-Cluna Herald, Ang. 26th, 1816. 
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ro MEMORY or THE OFFICERS OF THE EVER-VICTORIOUS 
ARMY WHO WERE KILLED IK ACTION AND DIED OF 
WOUNDS WHILE SERVING AOaINST THE TAIPIHO REBELS 
IN THE PROVINCE OF KIANGSU, A.D. 


Buff 

ArttUery . 


1 st RsgiicMDt . 


R«giiii6ni 


9rd Rs^ment. 


4fch fUgiment. 


$tli ReglTnent • 


Otb' Rsgi^at 


RISm 


. Gstt. Wa 3D, SoochM. 

. C9L. Tapp, ChAfigehoir. 

Capt, RaoDSa, ^aagchov, 

CaPT, FmOFSALO, Soanldaiig. 
LtBOT, Joitsa, Sooohoi?. 

LtBUT. CaowvB, CKaji(cAow. 
.Licnr, BftowvB, Ch»n|eho«. 

. Capt. Maoobas. TalUaiL 
CaFT. McttOp, TAitMB. 

Cafp. DOKALp, KinMng. 

Ltsut. Obbbnlav, Changohow. 

. Uajob Foot, Kinta&g. 

Capt, Woby, &oooho», 

Capt. Maitlb, Sooohow, 

Capt. Bcior^, Kintug, 

Li«9T, Kttfo, Sooolu>ir. 

MaMB Tabtaai., Chbfpco. 

Capt, SKrta. SuokUng. 

Capt. HAma. CKlngp^. 

Capt. HcCuMSAAf, Chingpoo. 

. MOBTOA, ClUAgcho«, 

C^T. Nxt& Mir&BAY. Taitalfi. 
Capt. Smttb, CliAogohov, 

Lt*VT. Qbb. Chaaeobov. 

. Capt. McCaPTIY, Taifcawi. 

Capt. Psbbt, Lukow. 

Oapt. CMBBTta, 6oooho«. 

Capt. BAtrvoa. TaiUao. 

Capt. Cbutbopp, Hvaao. 

Capt. Krvpmr, Changohoir, 

Lbct. Boswpkts, Taltaan. 

Lbqt. Aoap, Soochow. 

LxBVT, RoBStaoif, Chaogehow, 
Lirpf. Hmoo, NaaaMi). 

Litot. Hvoiqm, Hwaao. 

Capt, Fomop. Hvaao., . 

. LiBPT.'Cot;. Chapxap, Changohow. 
Ma^tob Orej, Wantaa. 

Capt. Bkloua, Fooahao. 

Capt. Obavbs, Hwmo, 

LiBOT. CaPaou,, Soookpw. 

LiBUT, WiuiAMa, Soochov. 

LjvuT, Qlapcbpblp. Booehow. 

. Capt, OzBSOif, SwatOi 
Capt, Oowliho. E4paao, 

CaPT. Pbatt, Hwaao, 

. MajOb Cboka^. Stmldang. 

Capt. Euitby, Focahao. 
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I 1. Th£ suppression of the Taiping rebellion vas fol¬ 
lowed by a period of exhatiation, marked by wide-spread 
disturbances, amounting to rebellion, in various parts of 
the empire—the Nienfei in Shantung end Honan,[L] the 

[1] ” When at tbe ^eungUI Vameo yesterday. I was infonrtad thet 
the whole body o( Nienlei who neve beep roemiog about and.cooiouitiBg 
so many depredaUeoa in the provinsas of Shentong. Eoaea aod Aahwei 
lor the last hve or six years, is now La that part of the previaee of Ouhll. 

U—8 *13 
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Panthay rebellion in Yunnan, and tbe Mohammedan 
rebellion in the north*west, the last lingering on for many 
years, These had only a ^ght eSect on the international 
relations of the empire; but it is worthy of record that 
the ^tbless and indiscriminate massacres which occurred 
in the suppression of the rebellion in Yunnan are supposed 
to have revived the bubonic plawe, formerly so well 
known, but in recent c^turies lost to the experience of 
the Western world. Revived in Yunnan and known only 
there at the outset, it devastated Mengtze with annual 
visitations for some years, but spread im further down 
the frequented trade route of the Red River into Tongking. 
In time, however, it found art outlet via Posch down the 
West River into Kwan^i, and was,observed at Faikhoi 
in 1879 and later years, but for some time its real nature 
was not credited.[2] Finally, however, it broke, out and 
in 1898 obtained a firm hold on Hongkong; thence it 
spread to Bombay, and in the succeeding twenty years 
has become endemic in British India, slaying its millions. 

which is bcundsd on tli« south by ths Yellow sod TstsmE RivsTe,.oQ the 
west by the Oracd Canal, on the eeaC by the eea, and on the Dortb by 
the waters with which tbs Tisot^ euth^ties have flooded the oount^ 
CO the south a{ the PmKo. The flghtins Toen. the largest eeUmste, 

do not exceed ten thousand in number, and slthon^ many of them carry 
guns and mscols, they ore shnoet entinly without peroumon ospa end 
powdsr. ^hs imperiu troops ere posted st vsrioue plsoee on (he Grs,nd 
Cenal, sod the snangemente that are being made are of a bind which it 
IS bopisd wlU rsfoJt in the complete destruoiion of ths band of raarsodera 
os the ground now occupied by iham. . . . The Oon/uotw« and P2tilo have 
been oidered from Shanghai to cruise along the coeet and prevent »11 
comaunioatian with the NieoM from the sea, and ths Bl/in has 
likewise been sent for to move on the Grand Canal and prevent euppliea 
(rem reaching them by that ohAjine],”-~B. Hart to Q. Hughes [oommx. 
at Tientiin], May 20th, IdOS. 

B The trut^ was not realised even ^ se experienced an observer 
Koben Hart, who was in a position to collate isfonaation end 
warnings on many subjeeta received from all quarter*.' '* When the 
zoedical nporte go to you for printing, look into the Hakhei one eapeolally. 
There is, you l^w, every few yeare there soniething which Bomebo<ly 
took (lO ceJliog * The P^igue ': it ie a sickneea which carnea off very many 
of those ettsoksd, but ic appeare to be a looal siokitses, and canaed by 
ths filtb of tbs place—ees*water, river water, mud. smtihine, etc., eto.. 
etc., operating together. Fecple Uviog out of the village are not attaoked 
by it, and fomgaere so far uve not suffered from it. Well: what 1 
want done is this etrike eut the expivaeion ' The Plague * end ce i l it 
sometihing of this kind—' a malady,' or ' ajolcneea peonliar to the place.' 
If we pubHeh this dieeaee as the plague, wa shall fri^ten the pubUo un* 
neceeaahly."—B. H. to B. B, Vrr*w rfltatUtiea] Seoretarv). Sept. SOtb. 
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§ d. During the Taiping rebellion and Imoxediately 
after the government at Peking ivas in a helpless condi¬ 
tion. Bven after the coup (P4UU, it had no effective con¬ 
trol over the provinces: many of them were not under 
its authority, and in the others it could degrade or 
decapitate a governor or a general, but could n<A enforce 
its orders. The provincial officials, deprived of their 
customary emoluments and driven to increased expendi- 
ture, performed none of the ordinary functions of govern¬ 
ment and paid only scanty attention to the orders they 
received i and local administration everywhere was in a 
state of inefficiency and anarchy. The hrst duty of an 
organised government is the protection of industry and 
trade, and the protection* of foreign trade was a dufy 
^especially incumbent on the Chinese government under 
the treaties which had been imposed upon it as the result 
of twenty-five years of conflict. This duty was neglected; 
it could not be performed by the central administration, 
and it was systematically neglected by the provincial 
authorities. The foreign merchants were therefore driven 
to protect, and they took the opportunity to extend, 
their trade and the many privileges which had been granted 
to them ; and this protection and extension were effected, 
partly by their own organised efforts, partly by the repre¬ 
sentatives of their own governments. At the treaty 
ports, in particular, their consuls were generally in full 
sympathy with the aspbations of the merchants. 

§ 3. From the diplomatic representatives in Peking, 
however, the Chinese government obtained help in many 
ways. They did not neglect their primary duty of hold- 
jng'the Chinese to a proper execution of treaty stipulations 
and of protecting the national interests committed to 
their charge; but they held it also to be their duty to 
instruct the ministers of the Chinese empire, inexperienced 
in their novel intem|itiona] relations, and to give them 
advice which was honestly meant to be, and was actually, 
for the best interest of China. Lord .Elgin, while regret¬ 
ting that he must deal harshly with the Chinese ministers, 
had at the same time declared '* I have been China's friend 
m all this [8]”; and his brother, Sir F. Bruce, the first 
British envoy resident in Peking, was in full sympathy 
[8] Cf. “ Confliot." chsp. «i». I 2, 
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withthb sentiment,. Mr. Secretary Seward had enunciated 
the doctrine of consultation and co-operation ” ; and 
Mr, Burlingame interpreted his instructions in such a way 
as to provide the Chinese authorities with a friendly 
council, whc«e advice and help were always at their service. 
The Russian envoy, General de Balluseck, at once declared 
that “ Russia did 'not desire [further ?] to menace the 
territorial integrity of China,” and that he was ” but too 
happy to co-operate in a policy that would engraft Western 
upon Eastern civilisation.”[4] The French legation was, 
during 1662 and part of 1S68, under a charg4 d'affaires, 
who preferred to take isolated action; one such case was 
that of the murder of a French priest in Kweichow, in 
which he failed to obtain redress. The newly appointed 
envoy, M, Berthemy, arrived at his post in 1868. ” Being 
a bro^ and experienced statesman, he at once saw the 
advantage that would flow from the casting down of all 
jealousies, and by a co-operation on every material ques¬ 
tion in China. . . . He frankly communicated the facts 
[of the Kweichow murder] to his colleagues, who made 
common cause with him, and in a few weeks this question, 
menacing war under other arrangements, was settled.” [5] 

§ 4. The Prussian treaty deferred for five years the 
exercise of the right to establish a permanent legation in 
Peking. In June 1868 Prince von Sayn^ Wittgenstein- 
Berieburg, who had been left in charge of Prussian and 
other German interests, consulted the foreign envoys on 
the subject of his desire to establish the legation in Peking 
at once ; but they agreed in advising him not to raise the 
question at that time, but to wait in full expectation that 
” in a short time the Chinese themselves wDl concur in, 
the propriety of anticipating the time for the pe manent 
residence of a Prus-ian ministpr at Peking.”[6) A new 
envoy, Herr von Rehfues, arrivii^ in May 1864, came up 
to Peking, but left in June without having had his official 
visit returned by Prince Kung. 

I 6. The Portuguese authorities had remained for 


(4} Ur. Buiidfaa* to Ur, S««ard, Juc« dOth. 1663, 7.8. For. A«l, 
Ues, it, p. 869. 

[5] Ibid 

[6j Priitee Wiit^eosMip to Ur, Bkixiingamr. 80th ; Ur, BurUn- 
ftftxne to Pricoo WittgoonM, July let, 1883: 7.8. For. Bel. 188d> li. 
p. 879. 
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three centuries domiciled in Macao, and had there con- 
ducted their trade and had acted as hosts to the traders 
of other nations, but under the complete jurisdiction, 
judicial and ilscal, of the Chinese government.[7] In 
1849, availing himself of the strained relations between 
England and China,' the Portuguese governor ejected the 
Chinese customs fcom irlacao, and declared the port to be 
inder the sole jurisdiction of Portugal; he was assas* 
sinated, but China lost her control over Macao.[8] In 
1862 Portugal again seized the opportunity when the 
power of the Chinese government was reduced to a low 
ebb, and dispatched an envoy, Isodoro Francisco GuimarHes, 
to negotiate a treaty. After proloi^ed negotiation a 
treaty was signed at Tientsin on August Idtli, China being 
represented by Hangki, formerly Hoppo at Canton, now 
a member of the Tsungli Ysunen,[9] and Chxinghow, 
Superintendent of Trade for tlie northern ports. By this 
treaty [10] Portugal obtained specifically all the privileges 
contained in the four treaties of 185$; it contained a 
'* most-favoured nation ” clause [11] j and it provided an 
excellent mode Of settling questions of interpretation of 
the treaty, by the arbitration of envoys of friendly 
powers, [12] But it provided [1$] for the recognition of 
the status in Macao—“ henceforth the present treaty 
. . , will serve as the only valid regulation of the said rel^ 
tions*’—and this was fatal. Two years were allowed for 
the exchange of ratifications [14]; before that time had 
elapsed the Chinese government had recovered its poise, 
and ratification was refused. 

I 6. In 186S treaties were signed at Tientsin with 
Denmark on July l$th, and with the Nethetlftiuls on 


[71 Cf. “ Coofllce,” oliftp. Hi, }| 4, 5, 0 J ©hAj), v, || 9, U. 28; ob^. 
viu. f 7 ; «h3p. xlf. {{ 8. 18. 

[81 Cf. OonJUct,” ob*p. xii, $$ 18-83. 

a lt WM Bangki who ttvscl tb» Uvea of Mr, Parkea acd Lfr. Looh 
• " Cox»Bict,” ehap. *xvj, | 14. When, during theae yaan. maaD 
mdamniUea vere payable aa oompensetlon tc toniBi claimaau. the 
noMy «aa feiuid by SanBki; peieonal atatewi of (81 j) Joha MoLaavy 
Brown, thee InterpiUer in tbe BritUh legation. Cf. Conflict/* ohap. >, 
117 . 

[10] Traatiaa, ii, p. 987. 

(Uj Port. tr. TianteiD, 2803. art. Ui. 

(123 Ibid., art. liU- 
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October 6th. Each contained a specific grant of all the 
privileges of the treaties signed' in IS&S. and' in €ach Tva& 
a “ most-fevouied nation” clau5e.[15] To the Danish 
treaty ^ere appended the rules of trade of the treaties of 
1$5$, but the omission of the clause [16] prohibiting 
the export of pulse and beancake from Newch^vang and 
Tengchow (Ch^oo). The privilege thus granted" accrued 
at once to the merchants and ships of all nations. . In 
18dd the Chinese government held* that the prohibition 
still in force for shipments from these ports, direct to 
foreign countries, but, on a protest being made, it receded 
from the position taken.(17i The Danish envoy; Colonel 
Waldemar von Raasl&jf, was greatly aided by the cO' 
operative policy of the diplomatic body; He was dis- 
satished with his position in being relegated to Tientsin 
and came on to Teldng, much to the vexation of Prince 
Hung ; but the matter was settled by the frien^y offices 
of Mr. Burlingame and Sir F. Bnice,[l$J to both of whom 
he had been personally recommend^ by their respective 
governments. They represented to Prince Kung that 
Colonel Raasldff had come to Peking as their guest, but 
they advised the envoy to conduct his n^tiations at 
Tientsin, on the under^anding that the Chinese offer of 
“the Belgian treaty [IP] and nothing else” should be 
withdrawn. Colonel Raasloff .made full acknowledgment 
of the help he had received from “ the foreign legations, 
which all warmly supported him.” and from “ Mr. Hart, 
of the foreign customs, to whom the Chinese left the 
arrangement of the new clauses.” [^] 

I 7. It was more in their relations with each other 
that the co-operative policy of the resident envoys pro¬ 
duced good results. Immediately after the capture of 
Ningpo by the Taiping forces in December 1861, the 
British and American consuls, the only consuls resident 
there, subscribed to a formal agreement by which, “ in 


u 

—.. 

Ip erebirea 


Dao. U. Tieotein, 1868. art. liv ; K»tb. tr. TiuMa, 1868, art. xr. 
Rule T, 4*; Treaties, i, p. 233. 


Uj, Burlinganaa to Hr. SavMd, Hay 16th, 1868, U.8. Tor. Ral, 
1888. U; p. 867, 

(181 Cf. " ConfiJot.'* chap, xH. | 13. 

[80] Mr. Buriiosaeta to ttr- Bavwd, July lOth. 1888, U:8, Tor. Eal.. 
1868, U, p. 880. 
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tbe absence of any imperial authority,’* an area outside 
the city vas set aside for general foreign* residence and 
trade, and was to be protected from all interference [21]; 
and this agreement, confirmed at a second conference 
held on May 81st, 1882, after the recapture of the city by 
Captain Dew, was approved by the two envoys con^ 
cerned.[22] In this area, during the Taiplng occupation 
of Ningpo, foreign trade was conduct^ undisturbed, 
Am^can missionaries lived in peace, and 70,000 Chinese 
refugees found shelter. In August, in the midst of the 
campa^ which began at Yiiyao and ended at Fenghwa,[29] 
the French consul at Shanghai, having juris^tion at 
Ningpo, preferred a claim for a separate concession em* 
bracing the greater part of the area previously neutralised 
as a general settlement.[24] Mr. Burlingame protested 
against this step, on the broad ground that any con* 
cession of territory would be an abridgment of our 
[American] treaty rights; that it was our right to buy 
^d sell and live in any part of any treaty port; and that 
any such concession would infringe that right.*’ He 
found the Chinese ministers quite in agreement with his 
views and that these views accorded with those of the 
British and Russian representatives ; and, on the a^ival 
of the French envoy, he loo concurred, so that “ we we 
now, on this most important question, in perfect ^ce¬ 
ment, and this agreement is a guarantee of the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese empire. ”[25] 

I 8. This action of the French autliorities at Ningpo 
followed closely on similar action at Shanghai. There at 
one time there seemed a fair prospect that all the foreign 
interests nught have been united under one municipal 
administration [28]; but a separatist tendency was soon 
developed, occasioned mainly by a fear lest the unimpor- 
taut Sh'ench interests should be overshadowed by the pjre- 

[2iyUmut«* of oonfereMa, Ju, ISth, 1SS2, 17.9. Tor, B«l., 

' Hr. Mui^uzn Ui Ur. EarlingvM, SopC. 4th, ISfi?, ibid., p. 852. 

[88J a. ehsp. iv. 119. 

[24] M. EdM to Ninm TMtai, Aug, 17th, 18S2 ; Mr. MAng ti m to 
Ur, BarUogaaw. Sapt, 4t£, 1802. ubl aup. ^ , 

? 5]*Ur. BtarliagMoa to Ur. Saward, April 18 th. )S9S, xbia., p. S5I i 
. Bmoa to .Eart RttiBaH, April SOth, 1888. t9i. Aff. China, 

1894. p, 88. 

[25) Of. Coofilot,’* chap, aul, H 6. ». 
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dooiinsnce of British and Amaricaii trade. [27] It was 
then considered necessary to preserve this national in¬ 
terest, and on May 18th tie municipal council of the Con¬ 
cession Fran^ise was formed, all its decisions being sub¬ 
ject to the approval or veto of the French consul. [28] 
The British consul protested t^^ainst this measure as it 
is entirely opposed to the Shanghai Land Regulations 
agreed to by the treaty powers and never since modihed 
or withdrawn, ”[89] but the protest was disregarded. 
The foreign trade of Shanghai was entirely in the h^nglish 
settlement, and the resources of the new French munici¬ 
pality were small ^ in 1888 the budget provided- for a 
total income of Tls. 108,000 from taxation, of which 
Tls. 48,000 were the proceeds from licences for opium 
divans, brothels and gambling houses [SO^the last two 
of which were not licensed or taxed in the other settle- 
ment.[8l3 

I 9. In the English settlement the municipal council 
had begun as a committee to provide roads, jetties and 
police supervision,[88] and its only aim was to secure 
the amenities which should make the reserved area a safe 
and agreeable place of residence for foreign merchants; 
and, by the action of the American consul in 1848, a suc¬ 
cessful protest was made against the exclusive jurisdiction 


[2?] “Th» iiMciAv«ni«oces that 1 Jo tfci* govemmoats, 

of wbiolt tho moot innnsdi&M U that of MnatabiDg: >M9lf into a toagle 
and uaiquo tiiduaiioe which nbao^B tAo other two,"—M. EtUc to Mr. 
Um«uj&. Aqj. Uth. 1802. U.S, 7or. Rol.. 18SS. ii. p. 8S4, 

[28] M. etUa (Fronch consul) to Mr, Modbunt (firitlsh consul), 
i8th. iSeS. Nerth*Chin» Honld. Mop 24th. 1862. 

[281 Kodhum Co K £dac, May IStb, 1862. ibid. Th» Lend 
of 1854 wer« approved and promulgatod by tbo ooasulfl of 
6ho dim troftty pewoio. Cs. “ Condiot." ob^. xiU, | 8. 

[80] Konh*China Rorald, May 13tb, 1886. 

[81] " They [th« maniapal cowoil] in*gin«d that thay might raiaa 
a laigt rav«QU0 from vic«. but I have oppoaad thia. One aectina. gambling 
ahopa. I want to tupproca ^ another, btotheli, i obJacC CO aae licenaed ; 
and they have accoHlagly had to forego 160,000 taala from theee two 
•ourcea."—Letter of 8lr H. Farko«, Aug, lOtb. 2844. LasaPode, Life 
of Parfcee," <, p. 486, 

' Oambling housea were fuppreared on the iotematlonal eettlameni in 
December 1864 by a minute cemmirnicatad to the ti«o mumnpol eouncti* 
and tfgned by ten coneule, all the ooneola teadent in Sbanghai axeepe 
the Freitfh.—North-China Herald. April ]6th, 1886. 

Thoee on the Freoch eettiement were eloaed in June I866.-^2bjd.. 
June 17tb. 1886. 

{32] Of. “ Coadtet," chap uii, f| 8. 4. 
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of the British consul. [8S] It was intended by all that 
residence in this area should be reserved for foreigners, 
with the addition of such Chinese only as belonged to 
their business offices and households; but this intention 
was defeated by the influx of Chinese refugees on the cap> 
ture of the city of Shanghai in September 1658,[64^ for 
whom common humanity demanded that space should be 
allowed. This imposed on the municipal council a burden 
of duties in providing police and sanitary supervision, 
though a strong feeling existed in the community' that 
these should be provided by the Chinese authentic [85]; 
and the council was driven to impose taxation, without 
representation, on the Chinese resident within the settle¬ 
ment, while police jurisdiction over tl\ose Chinese was 
ex<srcised by the foreign consuls. When the country 
arovuid Shanghai was over-run and ravaged by the Taiping 
troops in the years 1860-68, the city and settlements, 
protected by the British and French naval and military 
forces, provided the only safe refuge, and thither the 
Chinese flocked, until at the end of 1862 the entire popula¬ 
tion of Shanghai was estimated at 1,500,000 [SO]; and 
in the 470 acres of the English settlement it was authori¬ 
tatively declared that there were at least 500,000 Chinese, 
all of whom had to be policed, protected and fed.(87] 
This situation was not altogether agreeable to the foreign 
residents and their elected representatives [88]; but it 

l$Sl Cf. "CooiUet,’* ehftp. aiU, § S. 

[341 Ibid., ohAp. xiii, $ 10. 

[961 Ibid., cbAp. zviii, § 7 and a. 15. 

[96j Sir F. Brace Cerl Boamll, April 30tb, 1369, PAp«n rsl. Afl. 
Cbiaa, 1934. p. 99. 

(971 Cf. ASM*, chap, iv, | 12, 

[96] " We don’t know nbethor eay ont wat ectusUy amused et the 
flro the othoc night on the Melo«, but we ere quite con tbei ao one wea 
sorry. Of this imC the Chiaemen tbeznealves were Mrfeotly ewere, iLOt 
A few of them hewing ecprMtfed their djsguet eC the behaviour of the 
foreigaeTe. But the Ohiaenieii uisteok the oeuse of oor iodiffereDoe on 
that meiaorable oooeeioB. It sree not that the SngUab delighted to see 
the destruotioa of house efter-hense by the iavinabls ftemwe. nor wee 
there eay setisfeotio:^ derived from the fact that the property under 
proeees of deatruction wee exclusively Chiaeaa. At the lest fire on the 
IfalM the fomgnen formed into e bead end ape^ly eubdued end oon- 
quered the deager; why wee It then thet so very little exertion was made 
by the reVdeata daring the lets fire t It wee simply beoeuse not e eoul 
•tendiog there was without the well-founded hope thet meesures wonld 
be teksn to pievcnt the Chinese from rebnildmg hi^aly dengeroue bonses 
on the ground egetn. aey, eome went so fer m to trust thet the return of 
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w&s soon accepted with ei^uanlrnity as they saw the pros¬ 
pect that Shanghai woiild become one of the great ports 
of the world, and especially when they r^lised the 
enormous profits to be derived from renting land and 
houses for the occupation of Chinese; and the foreign 
corrmmnity of Shanghai undeitook with Western tliorough- 
ness the necessary task of providing police and sanitation 
for the control and benefit of the Chinese living within 
municipal limits. 

§ 10. Tbe American settlement, Hongkew, lay out¬ 
side these limits. In it were included only the premises 
of the American (Episcopal) Church mission, the Shanghai 
Dock, some wharves, and establishments catling for the 
entertainment of sailors. It was the Cinderella among 
the settlements, with small taxable resources to provide 
for the maintenance of order ; and the ei^ectiveness of 
the police control in the wealthy English settlement flooded 
llongkc'w with disorderly characters, for whose super¬ 
vision there was no propei* machinery. [89J We have no 
record of the number of Chinese living in Hongkew during 
the course of the rebellion ; but at, the beginning of 1865, 
after the great exodus of refugees returning to their 


th« ChioQM w«uM aot be «t *3). But aIu to th« vioiby of 

buniem wiahM ftll tbMe hopM )>9«n racUly dMh«d Um grouAd, 
for (hs rve ivbuUding their hounee oa the Ueleo more deogerous 

and frasilo than ever."—North-ChinA Herald, Oot. I3(h, ISdO. 

" With eueh trading fadliUea and the reMsU spread abroad of for* 
toeftS* odrantum in oota mo rce" ■f.wttaband oa well ae legitimate—it 
oxpeoied that thoro ivoiald be a largo infivx of foreignera Into 
Shongh^ ; while the Taiping rebel diJiturboneM oo rife diu^ng tha year 

K iaij caueed iimneiiwi numbera of Chineae refogeoa to crowd into tbe 
ttB^Bt, for aafety uiidor foreign pretoeeon. The cbnaemimces wore 
that the population was tiebled, and incooveolontlp thronged the narrow 
therougbferaa, wbjoh swarmed a betiiioo from sonrise to auneet with 
on indnetrious throng, every one intent upon busioeas. Where fonnerly 
the forel^ reeideness etood in their corepounde with plenty of vacant 

C iind. Chineoe boneee and etreete sprang no lihe mogie t^thin the 
ahed harriere, so that the ^noll ooaoauion has assumM tho propor- 
tions of a large city—thereby iTteteeaiig the responslbilitiea of tbe'Kuni' 
cipal Conjual^ntrualad with the governixiajit of the place,’*—Horth-China 
U^d, Jon, 3rd. 1803, 

[301 "We sincerely trait that the Ameren side will, at tho next 
ceneiol Ueeting of Land ReoCei*. ho brought into the mununpal eystem. 
It |S a very ineomplete syafieiD until it is done, for the ons 01 'the poUee 
oannot now erom ue Soochov Creolf, sod the eSeet of aCpngent Booeurea 
to tbe p r es orv ation of order within tbs YaoglsxngpaDg, floods onr neigh* 
boun with disordorly ehoraetors. the oCeot of whose behaviour ro-oots 
on us."—Korth'CHiaa Herald. June 23, iSSl, 
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homes, when the Chinese population of the £^nglisK settle¬ 
ment had been reduced to 70,000 and of the French 
settlement to 47,500, there were still 20,000 in Hongkew.[40 J 
For the control of the large population iadioat^ by the 
last figure there were in l$6l only six policemen.[41] 
The Hongkew committee was forced to lean un its stronger 
neighbour, and on February 26th, 1862, while the Taiping 
forces were swarmii^ around Shanghai, the Hongkew 
police was amalgamated with the municipal police^ which 
thereafter exercised supervision on both sides of the 
Soothow Creek.[42] The movement for one common 
government over the two settlements was pushed rapidly, 
the prime mover being Mr. Edward Cunningham of the 
firm of Bussell & Co., strongly supported by Mr. (Jeorge 
y. Seward, American consul. Thu proposal was brought 
before a meetir^ of land renters lield on Alarcli 82st, and 
was passed unanimously, the chairman {the British consul) 
expressing the sense of the rociiing in declaring that 
“ our efficient police or this side made these limits tot) 
hot for the vicious i-baiacters t'onud among our large 
population, who took lefuge in that quarter, and it was 
but fair that we should at least take a share in the expeitto 
of keeping order in a locality diaturl>ed by people whom 
we were instrumental in driving thcce.”|48] The pro¬ 
posal was thcji referred to the cojisuls, and was approved 
by the British, American and French [44]; but tJxts Russiuu 
consul, who, as a member of the American (irm of Augu>.- 
tine Heard & Co..[43] had signed the demand for amalga¬ 
mation, while approving tixe consolidation of the two 
municipalities, “ did xxot give his assent to the application 
of the Shanghai land regulations to tlxe Hongkew side, 
Inasmuch as he <iidnot approve of those r^[ulatiom».’*(46J 
This opposition was overcome by the action of the diplo¬ 
matic co-operative policy, and; the decision having been 
confirmed by a meeting of land renters held on Septem- 

(40] N«ftb*Cbia» Hernld. April In, 1S6C. 

(4n Ibid.. JuM C&id, ISQl. 

M Ibid.. W»b. SSth, less. 


[«sl Ibid.. seth, less. 

[481 IbW,. April 6tb, UM. „ . , .u 

[44] A UMvib only » 8apar»«» muiuelpalier wsJ Mt for tli« 

[4(1 SiSnstum io tfertb-Cbiaa Eortld, April Cut, IsoS. 

[441 Ur. Uedboni to cbsirrcian nuniciptl oowril, April SOtb, North* 

Chin* BonJd. yUj 24 tb. ieC2. 
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ber 21st, 1S66,[47] the international settlement of Shanghai 
north of the Yangkingpang was created. 

§ 11, The body of nine English and American mer- 
chants who fonnt^ the municipal council braced them> 
selves for the task of governing a population which 
included some hvmdreds of thousands of Chinese; and, 
being saddled with duties, began to consider how they 
might obtain the necessary powers. For ten years their 
community had had no protection given by the Chinese 
government, and had maintained itself only by the neu¬ 
trality guarded by the forces of .the allied powers; and 
In the spring of 1862 this protection had been extended 
to include the country within a radixis of thirty miles around 
Shanghai.[46] The municipal council, on the motion of 
the defence committee, took the situation as it was and 
proposed to make it permanent, by m^ing Shanghai a 
trtt city, governed by its ovm officers under the protec¬ 
torate of the treaty powers. The British consul, as senior 
consul, warned the council that 

“ th» pUn proposed is one which th» land-renters e&nnot legitiis- 
ately adept, see) eg that tlia territory belongs to the emperor of 
Chins, who merely aceordi to the foragn powers, that have entered 
into treaties with himself, an extraterritorial jurisdiction over their 
own oitiseas resident et tliis port, but retains for himself all au¬ 
thority over hfs own territory and subjooce. The present system 
may be extended and improved upon ... by elothtr^ the oourvoit 
wiU) euthority derived from tho ompsror . . . but even this cannot 
be effaoted without the oonsent of the ramisters of the treaty powers, 
supported by the ooncurrenco of the Qiineee auti)oritiee."149j 

§ 12, *inc British envoy was even stronger in his 
condemnation of the proposal, declaring that the English 
concession at Shanglmi was neitha* a transfer nor a lease 
of the land in <;u$stion to the British crown . . . the land 
50 acquired remains Chinese territory.” Adverting then 
to the change in the situation due to the action of the 
foreign merchants themselves in allowing the Chinese to 
settle in the reserved area and occupy houses for which 
they paid high rents, he summed up the situation thus: 

[47) Kortb*Cbioa S«r«ld, S»pt. 86tb. US3. 

{4S] Cf, obtp. iv. i 10, 

[40] Municiw oonooil to Mr. Modhurvi, July 0th, 26th; Mr. 3dcd* 
hunt to mooicipol ocuncil, July (Sth : Korth-Cbioa E«TaId, Aug. 7eh, 
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*' It is ity duty t« t«inLnd you tha^ the Chi&e«« governDent 
naa navar foiioally abandooed ite righM ovat' its own aubjacts, nor 
baa Har Majeat/s gavammant aver oUimed or a^rpreaa^ any 
deaire >to axaroiaa a protactorata over tliem. Tlta only oasa t& 
which, nonjiatently with pHncipIae laid down for the guidanoe 
of Her Mafeety'e authoritiea in thie country, the oontoi has a right 
to mtarfare, is where the Chinese ia ia the ect«ploy of a British 
and where there is reason for believing that the arrest of the Chinaea 
aarvant ia an outrage through him .on Itts ampioyer. Bat it is the 
intereet of the Britiah subject, and not the Chinaman, whioh is 
protaotad. I do n6t uiidorstand what interest Her Hajsaty’s 
Ooveroinent haa in lending itaelf to a system whiol) U cinjuatlhablo 
in principle, wliioh would m attended wjth endleaj arabarrassment 
and reeponeibility, and whleh tiie Giincae government would never 
submit to willingly* Great Britaiu hae no interest except ta pro* 
vidv)g a secure j^aoe for British trading establishments; and what* 
ovvr iacoaveniences may arise from tlio converdon of ^le sotUemeot 
into a Chinese town, I do not think that Her UajOKty's government 
will be induced to seek a remedy fur tlisin by cxtfmding ite jiiria* 
UfOtioQ over a large sectioit of the Chioeae popiilution. Because 
we protect Shanghae from falling a prey to a horde of brigands, 
it dose not follow that wo are prepared to intarfere with tlis natural 
‘^latiorr of the Chinese to their own goveru>i%Qnt*''{50] 

Thf opinions thus expressed were in full accord with 
the views of the other treaty power envoys [51]; and, 
two years later, the American envoy notes,* with di^p* 
proval, that “there is a constant tendency on the part 
of foreig:ners, in making their municipal arrangements, to 
aggress upon the rights of the Chinese, and it is neeessary 
constantly to recall them to the safe ground of prin- 
ciple.”[52] 

§ 13. The matter was taken into consideration at a 
meeting of land-renters held on March $lst, 1353, and a 
memorial was sent to the British envoy, It defended the 
community from the charge of having encouraged the 
influx of Chinese into the foreign settlements ; a^, with 
reference to Chinese jurisdiction over those Chinese, 
declared that “according to the strict letter of treaties, 
this may be so; but we consider that, practically, and 
according to the spirit of treaties, it is not so, and that it 

[ 60 ] Mr. BruG» to Ur. Medhime, Sopt. $lh, IS 62 , Fufthor PapecS 
r«l. BebeiKoQ, 2609, p. 6?. 

[611 Bir T. Brvee tc £»rl RumoU, April 90th, 1863, P^n nl. Aff. 
China 1864, p. 98: Hr. Buriingamo tn Ur. Beinrd, April 18th, 1883, 
V.9. Pur. R»l.. 186$, li. P. 691. 

[88] 8axn» tu $«me, Juii« 6td, 1864, U.3. Pur. Bol. 1884, iii, p. 4 JO. 
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h of Tery great importance to the future safety and well* 
being of this important port that some restrictiorks be 
placed upon the actions of the local natire authorities 
within the limits of the foreign settlements.” The envoys’ 
decision, however, was accepted, and it was proposed that 
one municipality should be created, to include, if possible, 
the English. American and French setUements; that 
each resident should be subject, in both criminal and civil 
suits, to the jurisdiction of his own authorities, but that 
arrests for the Chinese authorities should he made only 
by the municipal police; that a Chinese element should 
be introduced into the municipal council, and that no 
measure affecting Chinese residents should be, ^aken with¬ 
out its consent, but this proposal was contingent on the 
extension of the scheme to sU three settlements; that 
territorial jurisdiction should rest solely on grants from 
the emperor or bis representatives ” ; and that, if necessary 
to obtain such grants, certain revenues, or a percentage 
ol the revenue, should be paid to the imperial authority.[5S j 
I 14. In approving this outline of a scheme of govern¬ 
ment the foreign envoys laid stress on the conditions 
attached to it: that territorial authority should be derived 
directly from the imperial government through the foreign 
ministers ; that such authority should not extend beyond 
municipal matters, roads, police and taxes for municipal 
objects; that the Chinese should be under Chinese juris¬ 
diction as much as in the Chinese city; that foreigners 
should be under the jurisdiction each of his own consul; 
and that there should be a Chinese element in the admin- 
lstration.[54] They hoped that, in their mutual ^rec-' 
ment, they had ” laid the foundation of a municipal system 
for , , . the largest city in the East [55] ” ; but, in two 
of the most important subjects, the intentions of the 
scheme were not caiTied out, The scheme, formulated 
by English and American merchants well read in their 


(S3) Coinmltt«« of |iAil>renten M Sir P. Bruc«, Juas ISSS, 

p6p«n rel. All. U4; Mr. B. CuitninghAm to Hr. Bor* 

Apnl J0t^. 1803. V.8^ For. R«U, 1$U3, ti, p. 820. 

{64) Sir p, Brue« to SbanghAi Aug. 6th, 1863. Bopora 

rel. All. ChioA, I8M, p. l40; Mr. Buriingeme to Mr. Cur.nmgbBiD, 
Aliiy Stb, 1803, C.$. For. Bel.. 1863, ii. p. B67. 

{S5l Mr. Burlingame Co Mr. Seward, May 16th, 1803, U.8. Por Bel, 
1808. xi, p. 86C. 
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own histoty, recognised th^t persons who are taxed must 
be represented in the administration, and that persons 
who are governed must have a voice in their government, 
and the admission of a Chinese element was proposed; 
but, for some reason which has not been recorded, this 
proposal was mEbde conditional on the inclusion of all 
three settlements under one administration. This inclu* 
sion was eminently desirable, and was fully approved by 
the foreign envoys,[56] even, it appears, by the tYench 
envoy [57]; but the h'rench settlement remained outside 
the •• republic of Shanghai,’’ and the necessary condition 
for the representation of the Chinese residents was not 
fulhlled. An attempt was mode in the winter of 1905^6 
to introduce a Chinese element, but it failed; and at the 
present day the 488,000 Chinese [58] resident within 
municipal limits are taxed and governed without repre* 
sentation. 

§ 15. Another matter in which the will of the foreign 
envoys was set at naught was the taxation of the Chinee 
in the settlements. In July 1862 the Taotai represented 
the vast expense to which the government was put in 
protecting Shanghai, and asked permission to impose a 
poll-tax, which had already been collected in the city, of 
live dollars, one dollar and half-a-doUar, according to their 
means» on each adult male resident witinn the settle- 
ments.[59} The British consul recognUed the strictly 
legal right to do this, but declared that it has been a 
matter of understanding for years past between the Chinese 
authorities and this consulate that the jurisdiction of the 
fornret over their Own subjects living whhin these limits 
shall onIy.be zeroised through and with the consent of 
the British consul and ... it would be inexpedient to 
allow of any departure from this rule.”[60] The British 
envoy soon disposed of this contention—“ there is nothing 
in the treaties which svarrants me in interfering in any 
way in such questions. The Taotai is entitled to levy 

[56] Sir F. Bnio» to Shan^hei l*nd-nnt«i«, ubt eup.: Mr. 
to Mr. Cunjunabam, ubi eup. 

» to kr. Cuojijngfaom, ubi tup. 

oonsu] Modbvret. Jul; 6tb, 186S, Atf. 

Ohio*. ISM. p. 10. 

(00] Consol Kodhurotio Taotai Wg, ]6ch, 1S6S, ibid., p. fO. 
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taxes as he pleases; and^ as Ion$ as he rrterely seeks to 
impose taxes on persons resident in the concession which 
are paid hy those living in the city and suburb, 1 see no 
reason for objecting to it at a time when it is our interest, 
as well as that of the Chinese, that the government shall 
not be deprived of its resources.'’[81] ” He was further of 
opinion that “ we cannot look for the protection the 
Chinese government is bound to afford, under article xviii 
of the treaty, if we exempt a large number of its subjects 
from the jurisdiction of their authorities.”[ 62 ] 

§ 16. The merchants resident' in Shanghai were more 
clearly conscious than the envoy, on his pinnacle in Peking, 
of the practical difficulties attendant on a strict inter¬ 
pretation of the letter of the treaties, and the admission 
of duel and rival jurisdictions, on a footing of independ¬ 
ence, within the same area. They had, however, no 
option but to bow to the will of the envoy and admit the 
right of the Chinese to tax their own subjects for natioual 
purposes; but, as a compromise, they arranged that 
such taxes should be collected by themselves and paid 
over to the imperial authorities. Accordingly, on 
June 12th, 1868, an agreement was made with the Taotai, 
by which the municipal council should collect from Chinese 
residents a double rating on rentals, 20 per cent, in place 
of ten, that this collection should be under the supervision 
of deputies of the Taotai. that half the procee<Ui of this 
tax should be paid to the Taotai, and that no further tax 
should be imposed by the Chinese authorities on Chinese 
resident within municipai limits. [68j This arrangement 
was excellent in requiring the Chinese to contribute to 
the expenses of both the municipal and the national 
governments, bat it does not seem to have ever' been 
carried into cs^ect, and Shanghai is the sole instance in 
the world of a large and wealth)' community which, while 
providing for its own municipal administration, provides 
nothing, beyond insignificant customs duties, for the 
protection which in theor)* is supposed to be given by the 
Chinese government, and in practice is given by a half- 

[91] Mr. Brae* to Mr. Mov. CtK. JSCS, ibid,, t>, 11, 

[eS] Mr. Bnic» to &arlBuM«h, Nov. Sth, 1893, ibid., p. 9. 

[98] Coavolftr aotifiooit^oa, July 2nd, ia North*Cblii« Horald. July 4th. 
] This notifloMioa m* ai g wad by the AcaeWcan, British. Buielsn esd 
BruMiafi coneuli. but oot by the FreocK, 
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dozen of the eighteen foreign government having extra- 
tenitoiial jurisdietion there. 

I 17. Some other questions relating to Jurisdiction 
were settled in tins period. At many of the ports now 
opened (Kewchwang, Tientsin, Hankow, Kiukiai^, Chin¬ 
king and Canton) there were British concessions (at 
Tientsin and Canton also French concessions), of which 
the whole area had been leased in perpetuity to the British 
crown, with a reserved ground-rent of 15oO cash a mow 
(about an acre) payable annually to the Chinese 
government; the British crown had then granted sub¬ 
leases for ninety-nine years to the land-renters. In “ one 
at least” [04] of these concessions the British consul 
claimed to ex«cise Jurisdiction in police matters over all 
resident therein, whether British subjects or not. The 
American envoy protested against this assumption of 
authority and found his British colleague in full accord 
with his vicws.[e5] The Utter further declared that 
” according to the Laws of most countries a man cannot, 
without the permission of his government, withdraw 
himself from his natural and submit to a foreign authority 
. . . moreover, her Majesty’s government has not em¬ 
powered her agents in China to accept any such jurisdic¬ 
tion over foreigners or Chinese, and it is not expedient or 
politic to advance any such claim. ”[66] 

§ 1$4 The Jurisdiction of the consuls over th^ own 
nationals was. in general, effectively exercised, but there 
were anomalies, some of which have not yet been rectified. 
The British service was fully equipped with jails arui 
constables, and judgments were executed without delay; 
appeals were carried to the Supreme Cou * in Hongkong 
until the opening, on September 4th, 1865 the Supreme 
Court at Shanghai, created by Order in Cou.icil of March 9th. 
The American consuls were not equipped with proper 
machinery and the execution of justice was, in consequence, 
defective. In 1868 David Williams was arraigned before 

{6*1 Ur. Burl)naAzn» Ur. 6««ard. Uay 1ft. U.8. Pcv. IM.. 
186*. iii. p. 379. 

1691 "Any neMnriooa to jurifdi«tioa ov«t {oniaMn iff irtt o f 

within tbcM UmiU an toUlty uniooedfC,**—Sir F. Snio* Ur. Bur- 
UngMM, Uay ISib. 1864, ibid., p. 880, 

[66) Cij«>il4r o( Sir F. Brao« to H.U. ootwnl* is China. U^ 1 Mb« 
1864. T7.8. Tot. Rfl.. 1664. iii. p. 860. 
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the consul at Shanghai and convicted of piracy and mur¬ 
der, and a warrant for his execution was issued by the 
envoy at Peking; on February 29th, 1864, he was re¬ 
moved “from his place of confinement in the British 
jail to the jail of this consulate,” and there, the next day. 
he committed suicide.[67] In l^e same year, at Shanghai, 
James White was convicted of murder, and was sentenced 
to death by hanging, but, before the issue of the envoy’s 
warrant, he broke jail and escaped; the consul at Shanghai, 
Mr, George F. Seward, felt keerJy the disgrace to bis 
office, and wished to resign; and the envoy strongly urged 
the provision of a proper staff and adequate accommoda- 
tion.(68) John Buckley was convicted of murder at 
Shanghai and was executed April 1st, 1864; on this Hr. 
Burlingame remarked—“ The authority of tlje United 
States was laughed at and our flag made the cover for all 
the villains in China. . . . There has been a regular exodus 
of foreigners from China since ” ; and the British envoy 
and French admiral bore witness to the effect of the execu¬ 
tion on the prevailing rowdyism.[69) Appeals from the 
American consular courts were carri^ to the legation in 
Peking, until the opening, on January 2ndj 1907, of the 
U.S. liistrict Court for China. 

119. Justice was well administered in the French 
consular courts; but one case illustrated the French 
impatience of co-operation, which had been shown in 
municipal matters at Kingpo and Shanghai, and the 
inconvenience of a system which required appeals to be 
carried to Pondicheny. In 1865 a f'renchman, Pepin, 
killed an American, Butler, on a British steamer at Ningpo. 
The British consul disclaimed jurisdiction. The French 
consul tried Pepin, without notifying the American consul 
or giving him an opportunity to produce testimony, and 
acquitt^ him; though Butler had signed a deposition 
m ariicuh norite, accusing Pepin, while for the defened 
there was the testimony only of the accused and of one 
friend. The American consuls at Kingpo and at Shanghai, 
and the U.S. chargd d’affaires were all impressed with 

Ce?] Mf. Bari|n^AZD» M Ur. 8««cir6. Juno 1864. ibid., p. 948. 

(68] to MJM, Jue Sad, iUd. p. 896, Tho AnMrioas 
X ai od a Uo o ol CbioA va*. ia 1907. still urgiog tas pioviaion of a propar 
■Wtf ud AocQimiiodaUcQ. 

[49] Stnw to Mm*. Jua« 3rd, 1864. iMd., p. 400, 
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under a 'well'dcfl&eij principle of ioternational law that 
a vessel on the high seas was to be regarded as an integral 
part of the eountiy under whose she sailed, and that 
men on such ship's articles were subject to the laws of the 
ship's nationality. The Danish consul then held that 
the o^lence chained was one under municipal law and 
not an Oi^ence under maritime law, and that in such a 
case his court was competent to deal only with his own 
nationals; this being so he w*a& by law bound to refer 
the case to be heard by the courts in Denmark. In the 
interest of justice, however, he consented to hear the 
case, found the men guilty, and sentenced them to short 
terms of imprisonment, [73] 

§ 81, The greatest difficulty was experienced in the 
control of men of all nationalities or of no nationality, as 
suited their convenience of the moment. Of these there 
were many in China in those days of rebellion and piracy 
—“ outlaws in fact, who have no regard for treaties or 
legxdations, and who look upon the Chinese as made fop 
them to prey upon; tlieir drunken and debauched habits 
have made an impressfon even ujmn the Chincse,"[74l 
In dealing with thcac meii. the consuls gciieially supported 
one another, and refused to admit, witliont good proof, 
the claims of those who demanded their protection against 
the jurisdiction of another court. When left without the 
shelter of cjirtraterritoriaUty, foreignci*s * charged with 
offences were subject to the Chinese courts—with Chinese 
law, Chinese prisons and methods of extracting evidence, 
and Chinese judgments. This fate usually convinced 
them of the wisdom of admitting the jurUdiction of the 
court claiming it [73 ]; but, even when tried by a Chinese 
judge, these men of no nationidity were protected from 
the full effects of a “ Chinese procedure repugnant to 
foreign ideas,” [73} by the presence of assessors from a 
foreign consulate. 

I 82. The exercise of jurisdiction over the Chinese 
presented greater complexity. The Chinese authorities 
were ready enough to tax, on<l would willingly have 

{733 North>ChSn« HerAtO. Aus. ICth. I MO, 

{74] >Ir. Af^hins to i&ir Brvico. A^ril S7th^ 18CS, Pupera ret, AfT. 
CblnA, 13&4.P. 104. 

{7fi1 Line* Poole, Harry Parkee,'* i, p. 485. 

{7S| IbiU.. p. 483, 
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admini^ercd justice if tlie administration could, as gener* 
ally in ( Iiina, liavc been asst>ciated with the taxing power ; 
but, without this power, justice is an expense to the 
goveimnent, and in Shanghai, during the rebellion, it was 
neglected. The necessary police control was exercised by 
the treaty-power consuls, sitting as police magistrates, [77 j 
thci'c is no recortl of any Chinese magistrate exercis¬ 
ing, or being alio wed to exercise, the judicial function 
within the Jimits of the settlements. Civil suits were 
commonly settled i)y gild action or by friendly arbitration ; 
but when mixed suits canie before a court, it was before 
a consular court. One such case occurred at Hankow as 
late AS iVlay 180*, wlien tlic Oriental Banking C orporation 
brought suit before the British consul against Yen Choong 
and Wye Kcc for enforcement of a contract.; judgment 
was given Cor tim plamthf. the Chinese defcndimt being 
ordered to pay Tls. 08,282, which was paid.[78] This 
method was one w'bici» could not continue,[79] and yet 
the nascent republic of Shanghai vas reluctant tu admit 
the Chinese mandarin within its limits. The ^olut^o^ was 
found in the creation iu 186 * of a *' mixed court.*’ over 
which was placed a deputy of the Shanghai magistrate. 
This court took cognisance of police cases, l^ard by the 
deputy alone ; of ciiniinal cases against Chhiesc, In whlcli 
a foreigner was interested, or against non-iepresented 
foreigners—heard by the deputy sitting with a delegate 
from a consulate as assessor; c.ud of civil cases, either 
between Chinese, when the dcp\Jty sat alone, op suits hy 
foreigners against t liincsc, which wore heaiKl with a con¬ 
sular assessor. Appeals wore iieard by the Taotai sitting 
with a consul as assessor.[8<) | Tills procedure M*as amended 
in 1869. when the court was presided over by a deputy of 
the Taotai, with the rank of sub-magi&tiate; all cases 
affecting the interests of foreigners were to be heard with 
an assessor, but the <lGputy still heal’d alone cases in which 
both parties were Chinese ; Chinese servants of foreigners 
could be summoned only with the consent of the consul 
concerned; criminal charges properly punishable by 

[771 Cff. Confliot.*’ chap, sviil, | 7. 

[7^ Vcffth-China H»r«ld, Joas 4th. 1894. 

[79] Cf. BAtea. {i 11. IS. 

fSO] RqIm of court is Nortb-Cbia* Hcr^, JuJ; 7th, ISSA. 
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de&th or banishment we re heard by the Shanghai magis¬ 
trate (Hien).[81] The principle laid down in the British 
agreement of Chefoo 1876, that “ cases arc tried by the 
official of the defendantVs nationality . . . the law ad¬ 
ministered will be the law of the nationality of the officer 
trying the case, "[82] svas from that date the rule of the 
mixed court; but, in the lap.se of time, it has come to 
pass that no case is now heard by the judge of that court 
sitting alone. The consular assessor is a party to the 
judgment in every case—in police cases bpcauac of the 
interest of the foreign community, and in suits liclwecn 
Chinese because the Chinese ofheiaU with his traditional 
methods of enforcing judgments, must not be admitte<l 
to an unfettered jurisdiction withiu tire " area reserved 
for foreign trade and residence." 

§ 23. The mxmicipal administration wav resisted by 
some recalcitrant rate-payers, who refused to iJay rates to 
which they had not individually assented, on the giouncl 
that the grant of the land regulations, constituting tliu 
charter of the nnmicipality. had not been made by an 
authority to which they were amenable. This view was 
consistently supported by the Supreme Court in Hongkong; 
but tJie British Supreme Court at Shanghai held that the 
envoy had express authority to sanction them, and that 
their force was not solely derived from the grant of the 
Chinese govcrniJieut,[88] This view was also the ground 
for similar decisions in the American,[81] l’ru.SAiaii,[85] 
Danish,[85 1 and French [86J courts. In other ways the 
community was cureless of the obligations of citizenship. 
The first beginning of the shoal now coixstituting tlie public 
garden, at the junction of tixe Ilwaiigpu Kiver and the 
Soochow Creek, was the sinking there of a brig, which it 
was no one’.s duty to remove.[87j Tlie land opposite to 
this, Putung 1^0 int, was deliberately extended over 300 
feet into the river by the deposit of silt fi‘om the ^v^tcl•s 

(SI) RoIm ot Murb in KorUi*C};iii& Herald, Jen. 19tb. iSSC. 

[ASi Rrit, egree m eftt, Cbefoe, tS76, sect, u, ert. iii. 

[fiSj Muiuejp4l G. Wills ond 8. Wills. Nertb-Cbiot Hemld 

:{ev. laUi. 

[84] iini.. Feb. 8rd, 1800. 

(8$] Ibid., Dec. 38rd, 1865. 

(88] Ibid,, Dec. 50tli. 1665, 

(871 >Iec)ell6n. "The BtCiy'of ShanjchiU." p, 68. 
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caught hy obstacles placed there by two men.[88l These 
citizens, who owed it no allegiance, flouted the authority 
of the quasi'tepubUc, which was guarded by foreign 
bayonets aipne and was given nb protection by the power 
whose jurisdiction it denied. 

§,24. The making of toads over.a muddy quagmire, 
the construction of drainage through a treacherous sub¬ 
soil, and the policing and sanitation of half a million 
Chinese suddenly thrust upon them, imposed a heavy 
task on the community; but the task was assumed and 
the work carried out- Then, on the suppression of the 
rebellioi^, the myriads of Chinese returned to their homes, 
and the resources of the municipality were seriously re¬ 
duced, trade fell off, and the land*owners, who had made 
huge fortunes, found themselves with their incomes 
reduced ; but the community struggled on, even through 
the world-wide mouistary crisis of 1866. There were 
then 2750 foreigners and 138,000 Chinese resident within 
municipal limits, and there were eleven banka, ten English 
and one French. The first English church was built in 
1847; its roof fell in 1830 and was renewed, and the 
church was pulled do\7n in 1802. The present Holy 
Trinity church was built in 1860 at a cost of Tls.70,000, 
and the first pew-holders included 178 English, 82 Ameri¬ 
can and 2 German.[89] The race-course inside the Englisii 
settlement was sold in 1863 and the proceeds, Tls. 40,425, 
were given by the shareholders to tbe oommimity as a 
free gift, With this the Becieatinn Fund was formed* 
and from this fund many of the means of recreation in 
Shanghai have been provided, including the present race¬ 
course and recreation ground, The land for these, with 
an area of 430 mow (72 acres), was bought in 1866 for 
Tls-10,750, but with a prr viso that, if the land were ever 
resold for any other purpose, the original Chinese vendors 
should receive an additional sum of Tls. 100 a n\ow.[0o] 
llowing was, in those‘days, a favorite recreation; the inter¬ 
national cup was keenly competed for, and was won in 1366 
by tbe American eight, and in 1867 by the English. [91] 

[SS] B. 9S. E, A. B«yae]d« Aad A. Holts, Nonh*Chiiu Bermld. Ool Slit, 
taS6. C(. Looeict." m«p <sclQg p. 454. 

ISei Ibid.. Feb. I9tb. ISeS. 
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§ 25. While the* Shan^ihai municipality \vas thus en¬ 
croaching on the sovereign rights of China, though its 
utmost prcteiisions lia<l been kept in check by the sober 
sense And feeling for ju^ice sho'vn by the forcigt^ envoys ; 
while the Chinese authorities, even under the'leadership 
of Tseng Kwo-fan and Li Hung*chd)ig, 'vci*e powerless, 
when unaided, to stem the tide of rebellion; and while 
those authorities constantly called up«m tlie Westenx 
powers for aid at every turn, and that aid was given, in 
the interest of foreign trade, but also for the l^acfit of 
China; the relations between the West and the Kast, 
improved as they had been, and friendly on the surface, 
were at bottom much the same as before. In January 
186$, Mr, Burlingame received a personal letter from the 
emperor to the president of the United States, in answer 
to that given when the envoy had presented hi'^ cre¬ 
dentials; in this letter, evidently int^ed in a friendly 
spirit and as from sovereign to sovereign, the cmpei*or 
was made to say that “ having with reverence received 
from Heaven [God] the commission to soothe and bridle 
[i.c. to rule] the u'orld, we regard the Middle Empire and 
the outside countries as one family,” In transmitting 
this letter, Mr. Burlingame treated its condescending tone 
as of no importance, declaring that “ the assumption will 
cause you to smile,” but adding, more seriously, ” I feci 
that I am here to >ecurc essentials, and not to raise ques¬ 
tions about unimportant matters,” [$2] But in those 
essentials the way 'was not always smooth. In the fol* 
lowing Juno, at a time wheu Kunshan had ju^t been 
taken by Gordon,[98] the British, American and Russian 
envoys, with the support of the French envoy, -who had 
just arrived, saw ^ince Rung separately and pre¬ 
sented a memorandum of observations on the general 
neglect by llic provincial officials to carry cut treaty 
stipulations; and the prince minister was informed that 
the envoys were dissatisfied with the execution of the 
treaties and the ” tone of the government generally to¬ 
wards foreigners,” and was warned that, if Uiere was no 
improvement in the international relations, the aid and 

rsil Mr. to Mr. 8»VMd, J«b. 29th. 1861, U.8, For, Rel., 

1863, ii, p. 846. 

193) <,7. «h*p, T, I 7, 
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support now given witl\ so generous a hand to the Chinese 
government would be withdraw'n,[94'| Prince Kung an¬ 
swered in a conciliatory tone, proraUing redress in any 
case of proved wrong (95); but that envoys, so generally 
friendly and syinpatlietic in China’s troubles, should have 
formally presented these simultaneous observations on 
their relations with the Chinese government is a demon¬ 
stration that those relations were not on u pi\>per basis— 
or that Pckhig did n<rt govern the piwinces. What was 
done in regulating those rclatioas during the period of 
co-operation at Peking was summarised by Mr. Burlingame 
iu a body of instructions to American consuls,[93] which 
reflect cr^it on himself and his colleagues. 

[M] Sir T. Bruco to Earl BumoU. June 121.U. 1863. PaMin rel. Aft. 
Chl^ Ko. 0. ISM, p. 1; Mr. Burlingame to Mr, Seward. June 20tb 
ISai. U.8, Sat. Bel.. 1SS3. ii. p. 850. 

^Sl Pnnea Kung to Sir F. Bruce, June lOtb, |$C3, Papers rel. AQ. 
China, tlo. 8, 1864. p. 5. 

[as) Cf. Appends 1C A. 
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-§ 1. TuE “foreign customs *’ was made ai\ imperial ser¬ 
vice officially from January 21st, 1861, whea the commis- 
U07) was issued appointing tjfr. Lay Inspector-General; 
but practically it was c. national service from the time, 
the December quarter of 1860, when, under the conventions 
<»f Peking,[1] the citstoms offices began to make report of 
their collection to the Chinese government, and, so long 
as the indemnity payments continued, to the British and 
I'rcucli representatives, and to pay the fixed instalments 
of tlic indemnity directly to those representatives, to 
each onc-hftii of their gross collection. This left to tlie 

ill Br. MW, Peking, 18SO, art. Ui ; 7t. twv, Peklue, 1360, arc. iv. 
The J no.-Mareh quarter. J86U wae the "flret quarter ^'inthBcustoaie 
reoorda, and the guarter eodiog Dec. Slat. 1913, is (be 282nd quarter of 
I he CMue^e cu ,toma, 
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imperial government thrcc-Hflha of the collection, and 
ultimately, when the war indemnities were liquidated, 
the whole; and this revenue accrued to the treasury 
under a system which, for the time first in Chinese his¬ 
tory, reported as receipts the entire sums pfdd by the 
public, and turned in the entire coUcction. Yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the excellence of this system 
was manifest to the Chinese mandarinate, other than a 
few statesmen such as Wenaiang and Li liung-chang. The 
ofltcials <*f the empire looked <»n its revenue service as 
their pa‘.tiir^e,[S | and resented any attempt to deprive 
them of their emoluments froju this soui'vc [S]; and the 
new service securetl its footing mainly through tlie sup¬ 
port given to it by the foreign envoys, The British envoy 
was impresswl by the “ great difficulty of keeping foreigners 
within the limits of treaties, arising froiv. the reluctance 
of the Chinese government to assert its own rights" ; 
and he regarded the foreign officials in the service of tlie 
g(ivcrnmeiit as tlie be^^t instruments for giving the Chinese 
the backbone necessary for remedying this dcfect.(4j 
The Amei’ican envoy shared this view, [5] and, on tlie 
understanding tliat the service should be put on a 
cosmopolitan footing,” he gave it an equally effective 
support. [6] 

§ 8. Next to llic support of the foreign envoys, the 
most important element in establishing the customs was 
tJie .personality of. Mr. Robert Hart. Mr. lAy was the 
first Inspector General, but, after receivijig his commis¬ 
sion, he went to Peking; and shortly aftei* returning to 
Shanghai was invalided. He resumed his office for live 
moutlLs in 18653, but was then entirely engrossed wHli tlic 
difticulties connected with the Ajiglod^hinese fleet, and 
left no impress on the nervicc. Mr. Hart was the working 
Jivail of the cons olid At«l service, and from the witset 
gaiiiCil tlic good opinion of all, foreign envoys, Chinese 

ftl Cf. '• Coaflict,” ch*p. u, pasim; tiUeA, chip, i, { *. 

^31 <!f. ehnp. i. i 83. 

U] lit. Bnic« Co I 2 & 1 I llMwU. OvU Oth. 13lb, FurOi»r I'Bpen 
t»I. Rebellion, 1863. p|>. 130, 131. 

(S] Mr. Broe« Co couul Hiwey, Mereh 30lh, IKGS, Pai>ece rel. An, 

Ur. Burlin^eo^ to &lf. Bowud, June fiOlb, 1868, U.8. For, RoL, 
}|e3.1i. p. 858. 
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ofhcicds, and itoroign merchants, alike. [7] He was received 
at once [8] on a frieixdly footing by Prince Kung, Wensisug 
and Hsngki, having long conversations with them, and 
producing on them a most ^vorable imprei.sion.l9j 
liven so conservative an ufhcial a» a Tartar-general, tJio 
one at Foochow, wlio a few yeax's before had refused to 
sliuw the Britisii plenipotentiary, Sir J. Bowring, tlic 
respect evidenced by opening to lns chair the central doors 
of his yamen, now voluntarily threw them open to receive 
u visit from Mr. Hart-[10l 

§ g. The head of the service needed no prompting to 
make it cosmopolitan. In 1801, ot the oihcials in charge 
of coilectorates, three (making, with Mr. Lay and Mr. liart. 
five) were Ki^lish, two were American, one Kreacli an<l 
one German [U]; and in 1864, including Mr, Hart, they 
'were six EnglUh, three American, three French and one 
Gcrman.[12] In that year Mr. Hart, considering the im* 
portance of American interests, wa*^ $<> impressed with 
the fact tixat wc have noi one Aineiican who car be 
said to have any knowledge of Chinese.” that he solicited 
the aid of the American government to “ get from America 
three young gentlemen wljf) have received a college 
education ”113]; and in 1869 the Prussian government 
was requested to numinate ten Germans, and the French 
government five French men. [14] The service 'vas always 
kept cosmopolitan. In June 1873 the executive branch 
(the indoor sta*.!) included a total of OS, of whom 58 w'ere 
Knglish. 8 American. 12 French, 11 German, and 4 of 
other nationalities; in June 1012 this branch included a 
total of 854, of whom 145 were English, 14 Ameiican, 32 

C7J Cf. chap, a, $ 22. 

[8j In Juii« U6l. Petinf ud tiu F«king«*»,” i, pp. 21$, 

220 , 208. See eUo ohap. iii, n, 16. 

[9} Prince Kong referred tc him affectiOBetely ae *’ out own Ety rt,’**— 
BeoAie. op oic., i, p. 264. 

(101 Ur, Bruee to Ear^ BueMU, Oot. IStb, 1602, Further Pepem rel. 
Bebelhon, 1168. p. I SI. 

IJI) Cuctome ardiwas. 

(12j Ur. Hart to Mr. Burlingame, June 86Ui, 1864. U.S, For. Bel. 
1864, ui. p. 437. 

(13] Ibid. Hi'. Seward eniruetad the eolection to the preeideote ol 
three college^ who nomlnatod Hr, E. C. Teiotor (Union, Six, Seward^e 
own eoUege), Mr. &. B. Draw (Harvard), Ur, F. B. Woodmff (Vale), 

(U] B. Hart to E. C. BowTa, July I0tb. 1869. [N.B. In the eaee ot 
Mr. Kart's letter* and de^tabes cited, when bo place is IndJcAtad, they 
are isvariehly writleA in Priciog.) 
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French, «8 German, 16 Russian. SO Japanese, 50 of nine 
other foreign nationalities, and 26 Chinese. [15]’ This 
cosmopolitan character prevented the growth of any 
partisan foreign feeling, and impressed on the members 
of the .service, from top to bottom, a sense of duty owed 
to the ChineH government. 

§ 4. Because of thU impress the service was, in its 
infancy, not popular with the merchants and tire consuls. 
The commissioners of customs acted on tljc assumption 
that China retained all sovereign riglits which had not 
been specifically granted away by the treaties, an assump* 
tion of which no one now doubts the correctness. The 
merchants were inclined to take the treaties as a charter 
of liberties, to be interpreted in its spirit an^ not from its 
letter [ 16 ]; and considered that rights ^^ich had not 
been specifically reserved to China, either accrued to them 
by inference, of wei*e necessary for securing the other 

[Isi CuMoros wQhiv««. 

il(d C£. ebap. Vi. SI 13, IS; pettea. | 14. 

*’ Atre ia nothiag moro m ths mwaIa of popular filing 

in Bhangnci, tlian %b« ch»og» vhloh Iiaa oome ovrr it dnnng the pen f«w 
y««td, uith regard to>ths foreign iOApectomte of ouAtome. Voare »go Ic 
WM, wo enn m>'. CnIerotM, but rMh«r entlur^ ao apohlio nuiaonco. 

In those d»pe men thought It no ehame, but Tether a good jobe, to de> 
(r«ud the TSveane • end to ' eell * the ei:eieeman was reger&d tn reuoh 
the eeme light ai.i^en. in olden titnee, the great houses at Canton opeol/ 
violated the treaty of Ranking, by paying a lingojet haU*duties in lieu of 

full emounta But we have clow changed ^ dmt. end all oliaes of 
the meroantile ooounuAity have, «e imagine, oocoe to regard the foreign 
iaspeotorulc of oustonie as a boon to legitimate trade, and to weloooia 
its returns and statistics as a genial gift to all therein eoncsTTwd,*’—North* 
China Herald, .luly Snd, 186S. 

The loilowdng oaee wUl aers’e to Uluetrete the way in whioh this attl* 
tude of tho merebante had ro be daaJc ^th In the early days. 

** I have received your deepatch No. 8 of September 21 sly giving s 
detuled account of the ouetome’ proceedloas in the oaeo of go<^ landed 
without a permit from the £ord of Ao Ts’ee by Ur. U. I entirely 
approve of all you have done, as reported in the deapatoh is question. 

‘"1 have now to instraot you to 4d^^ea ths Superintendent of Cuatoma 
to preaa most stnmgly for a consular warrant to enter the godown and 
take therefrom the gooda that ware illsgally landed. Upon ths goods 
having bem delivered up to the customs, you will advi e that a risspatoh 
be written to ths consul iaformiog ^'rr, that they am oondscatad aiui that 
tha day^whi^ you ne^'not pamcitlsTise—has been fixed for their sale; 
and you will ha^'e the goodnraa ro flisposs of them by public auction oo 
the third day after the despatch of tha official communication to the consul. 

“Should the consul objeet to issue the warrant, you nil) advise the 
Superintendent of Customs to report the caw to (bo Tsungli Yamec, 
enclosing in bis dsepetch copim ol the latten that have passed betwaan 
him and tba ooosul.**^B. Hart to 0. B. Glover, Tientais, Oct. 11th, Ig61. 
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ptivUcge^ whicli had been specifically grunted to them. 
Karly In the history of tlic service they objected to the 
juris<liption of the C hinese owr revenue matters and held 
that “ the foreigners employed should not be shielded by 
their official cliaractcr fi'om being amenable to a consular 
court for damages . . . when, in tire judgment of the 
coiut, they cxcecil thcii* legitimate fiowei's " ; and they 
demanded tlrat “no penalty for breach of revenue laws 
should he indicted upon a [British subject] except by a 
consul, after a fair and open trial[17J ’* •, that “all such 
custom-hoTj*" rases should be taken before the [British] 
consul and ..ccided by him in open court.”[18J On these 
dcnionds tl)at the consn! shonUI Intervene in revenue cases 
in his judicial, and not bis consular, capacity, it ix enough 
to note here that iili*. i^vuce held that. “ 9liether such an 
arrangement be desirable or not, it could only be carried 
out by consent of the Clilnese government, and 1 have 
now before me a proof that they are not willing to submit 
their rights to consular dccj»i<»n” [10]; and Lord El^u 
pninte<l out tlmt the right, if granted to British consuls, 
must also be granted to all consuls, and that “ the judg* 
njcnt of the consul who takes the lowest view of the 
obligations of his eoujitryrnen [’iO] must in every case 
fumrsh the standard by which the propriety of proposed 
regulations for the protection of the revenue, or the 
cuIjMbility of tra<lers contravening them, k to be deter¬ 
mined. ”[ 21 ] 

I 5. Tile consuls were of mudi tlic same opinion as 
tlic mciuhants; Uiey liad always been judges of the law 
and the facts in revenue cases,[22] and it was to them 
alone that tlie Cltincse officials had turned .in questions 
of doubt or difficulty ; and their inclination was to recog* 
nise the official position of the conutiissionev In his rela¬ 
tions to the Chinese, but to deny it as regarded the foreigner. 


{17J Hoiighong ChftXdberoI Cwnm«r«e to Lord J. Rumll, Aag, 30th, 
1S6I, Fonher Papon rel, R«l»IUon, ISOn, p. IHI, 

[iS) &h»n8hiu ChAmJ^r ol C*omm»iv« to Lord J. RumsU, Aug. SOth, 
I Ml. ibid., p. 100. 

(lOj Ur. Broco to Earl RietMll. 2fov. IQtb, 1661, Ibjd., p. ISI. 

rroj Cf. ch». i. i ) 6, 

(21J LotU EHgin t« Mr. LaTard, Ftb, 6ib, 1862, Further Pftpen reJ. 
RelMllioD, IMS. p. 163. 

[S2} Cf. obBp. u, i 3. 
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whether consul or merchant. A case in iJ lustration of 
this attitude occurre<l as rarly as 1850. in a suit brought 
by J. R. Hooper agaiiLsb H. N, Lay to recover TIr. 450 
os three months' salary in lieu of notice on peremptory 
dismissal. IVfr. Lay disclaiined pcrivonal liability, and 
denied tiie juriscUetion of the consul, as he was “ only 
acting as agent for the t'hiiicse Sjuj^crintendent of Cus* 
toms.” The consul asserted Jiis jurisdiction in the case, 
and, witli the assent of two assas^ns, gave juilgment for 
tiic amount claimed, on the ground tliut ” Mr. Lay, a 
liritLsh subject, was not acting as a British functionary, 
but for fovcign authorities, the nature of his relations 
witli whom was not well known.” On ajipral tbe envcK' 
at Peking reversed this judgment, stating that “ the claim 
is against the Ciiincsc Superintendent of Customs, and 
the British consular court cannot entertain a suit against 
tliat functionary.”[liS] This attitude of the courts con¬ 
tinued for some years after tlie establishment of the In¬ 
spectorate Genei’al. In 1800 Baron von Gumpaeh, a 
Britisli subject and a German Baron, was appointed by 
Mr. Hart ” to tlie chair of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the Tungwenkw'an (College) at Peking” at a salary of 
ItOOO a year. After two years of waiting on full pay for 
students ui astronomy he was asked to take a class in 
mathematics, but he refused on the ground that such a 
class would be below his dignity. Mr. Hart, who had been 
entrusted with the superintendence of the college, then 
reported the facts to his superior, the Tsungli Yamen, and 
was instructed to dismiss the professor, questions of pay 
being left to him. He then proposed to give pay to the 
end of the current quarter, a year’s salary as gratuity, and 
a passage to England. The hinds for this vrere issued to 
von Gumpaeh and were accepted by him; and then, after 
waiting in Peking until November 1889, he proceeded 
to Shanghai, where he brought suit against Mr. Hart for 
maliciously making false representations on his conduct. 
At the trial the court decided for the plaintiif, awarding 
him £1800 as damages- The case was then appealed to 
the Privy Council, which decided that there was no proof 
of malice, that the dismissal was the act of the Chinese 
government, that iu this matter Mr. Hart had acted ” in 
^S] Nortb-Chin* H«ral4, Ofit. SSnd, IVS. 
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his duty as a seiYaiit of the Chinese gyvemment,” and 
that his reports to it M'ere privileged. The appeal judges 
ordered a new trial, but this ended the case. [24) A 
further case occurred in 1681 when an Ei^Iishinan named 
Page, a tidewaiter in the Csmtcn customs, shot a Chinese 
smuggler during a run of smuggled goods at night. The 
wounded man died, but the Chinese authorities aecepted 
the deed as committed by a customs officer in tlie legitimate 
exercise of his duty, and took no actiou. The British 
consul, the Canton consulate always being much under 
the influence of Hongkong feelings, thereupon, ar moiu 
svo, arrested Page, and prosecuted him for manslaughter, 
but he was acquitted. The Chinese government was not 
in a position to assert its authority in such a confused 
interpretation of the principles of extraterritoriality, and 
the Inspector General issued instructions that any customs 
employee killing or wounding any one must at once resign 
his position and place himself in the hands of his consul 
as a private person, his subsequent reinstatement being a 
matter for future decision [25]; but he at once transferred 
to other ports every Englishman on the t’aiiton customs 
staff, from the commissioner clown, filling their places 
with men of other nationalities- 

I 8. The Supreme Court in Hongkong was especially 
prominent in asserting its right to intei'pret the treaties 
and all regulations m^e uuder them, and in demanding 
a veto on all acts of the C hinese executive which aiVected 
British merchants. This w'as illustrated by the caae of 
Bowmau vs. Fits-Roy. In October 1801 the firm of 
Bowman Co. at Slianghai applied for a permit to land 
80 bales each containing 25 pieces of ^^hirtings; 80 bales 
luul been landed, and orders weie given to examine a 
second lighter containing 2ii bales ; of these it .was found 
that 6 bales had been taken to the merchants warehouse 
w'ithout permit, and that the remaining 14 bales contained 

Jud^meul, Jan, SStlt, from official report ol appeal U> tbe 
Privy Council in the cue of von Cnmpech v*. Kert. 

" niiet mark he ^ron Oompacli] enjoyed wee ih the ohanoter of to 
lahmaelite. wboae sttitoHe is oppoeition and his element controversy.... 
Uy appointment to the DKeideney of the coU^ In 1869. a poeition to 
trhioh he aspired, supplied biro with a fresh grievance.”—W. A P llsriln 
“ A Cycle of 0*t>Ay.” p, 504. 

{26J Custot a archives. C£ cb^ zv, H 12. IS. 
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each 50 pieces, [a 6] The merchants pleaded that the false 
declaration wus a clerical error and asked leave to amend 
it, and they demanded the release of the 14 bal« seized; 
the customs, on the other liand, claimed the right to eon- 
tiscate the 6 bales ulready landed, as well as tlxe 14 bales 
seized, waiving its claim against the remaining 58 of the 
80 boles imported. The importers appealed to the 
Supreme CoiuT in Hongkong, which, *©11 August 7tlx, served 
a writ [27] on the consul requiring him to show cause 
why a mandamus should not k'^ue ordering him to 
hear and determine a certain charg against the applicants 
[BoANTnan & Co.] of infringement ol the provUioas of the 
treaty ... in respect of eighty bales of shirtings.” The 
British envoy was “ clearly of opinion tliat the circum¬ 
stances of the case . . . were such as not only justih; d tlie 
seizure of tlic 22 bales, but would have justified the se. *ure 
of the 80 bales had the Taotai availed hintself of his un- 
doubted right to seize and confiscate them .”{28] He 
was further of opinion that the British merchant should, 
111 sucli cases, be protected by diplomatic action and not 
by judicial proceedings— 

'‘All prjc'ftdiiics in of hnNirli of nilat and rPSiiUtions fnr 

tlio enfinxiomont of tr«Atir4 i>e oonKne<l to tho cojtwl and 

to the oliief Hupwlntendnnt of tr.vfo [the ouvoy] . . . with right of 
fippoil to th** Secret iry «sf SLito for Foreign AftAiw. ... It is for 
the chief euporintendent to pre^oribe to the oonaul Che oouree he is 
to pursue, and the Supreme Court at Kongkong cannot interfere 
in such matters without producing confusion. ... It would have 
been adviesblo to have allowed the plaint to bo entered end (or Mr. 
FitZ’ftoy to sot forth his defenoe on record; the action would then 
have come to an end.”f3&] 


The British government decided that “ British sub¬ 
jects in the service of the emperor of China'do not cease 
to be British subjects, but, in respect of acts done by them 
officially in the service of the Chinese government, when 
such justification is pleaded and proved, they ought not 
to be hoUen civilly liable in the consular courts-”[80] 


[24] Prfnco Kung to Mr. Brueo, Oct. 24th. 1864, Paperm wL Aff. 
Chiu, 1864, p, 32 ; affidavit of tidew^tat Vogeler, sworn Aug. Utb, 
ibid., p. 36. bt. ohap. i. | 7. 


(27 

22 

29 

33 


Ibid^. 54. 

Ur. Eruoa to eoiutiil Uddhunt. llav. 3cd. 1863, ibid,, p. 86. 
Ur. Brues to Earl Riusall, Dac. 23rd. I $62. ibid., p. 81. 
Bat) BuBall to Sir F. Broca, Aug. Utb, :«d8. Ibid., p. 84. 
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§ 7. In the control of shipping the powers of the 
customs were weak/ TIjc customs and the envoys wlio 
supported its establishment looked forward to the pre¬ 
ventive work to' be done by Captain Sherard Osborn's 
squadron [81]; while the mercantile community, eVen 
aome years later, regarded with disapproval any such 
attem^ to apply brute force to ctutoms dealings with 
themselves. [82] Id October 1862 go<vls, on which the 
duty liad been properly paid, were landed from the 
American barque at Niiigpo after sunset, in contra* 
vention of customs regulations. The commissioner, sup¬ 
ported by the Taotai, claimed the Hght to conhscste the 
goods so landed and fine the master T|s. 800 for the breach 
of regulations { and to prohibit the further landing of 
cargo from the ship until the hne should be paid and an 
apology offered for an assault committed on tlie customs 
onicer on board. About the same time a similar case 
occurred at the same port on the British sliip Blacklum. 
In the end it ^v^s laid dou'n that the customs u'cre strictly 
within their right in claiming to confiscate the incriminated 
goods; but that they could not deal with the goods not 
yet landed as a means of enforcing other penalties ; and 
that no fine, whether specified in the treaty or not, could 
be imposed by the customs, but that all fines were subject 


[31] " 1 fear, a* soon m Shward an •nergeUe ofRe«r. t'lkea 

eonun&nd of the Chinese navy, we «beil have shaip wgrt. ... I have 
warned my eoufitryro^A that, if they woiiicl not have trovthle, they must 
■tricUy obeerve the oustoi&a regulatiotf,*’—Ur.BvUnguxio to Kr. Seward, 
Dec. loth. ISOS, U.8. For. Rei., 1863, ii. p. 830. 

‘‘I havqh..d ooeaaion fmqiMntly te eomment M your Letdehtp oa the 
great dilSeuIty of keeping foreigner^ within tha limit! of the traatioe, aria- 
Dig from the rriuctance of the dlitnoee government to aMertite own right!. 
... I eee so way in which thu deeiiaole object be actaaned, exoept 
throuA the euatom! eetabUehjneat, and tiU hiaouUve which wiU be 
tomeo in eofinexion with it under Captain Oebom, or tome other oom« 
Mteat naval ofSoer.*' —Hr. Bruce to £^1 Rueeell, Oct. 13ch, 186S, Fortber 
Papers lal. R^eliion, 1868, p. 181. 

£ 2 ] “ What object Hr. Hart had before hie eyea in the tcqniiement 
» fleet of cruiaera now on their way from Sigland, it ie difficult to 
fathom. That the veeeele baye oe legal statua . . . ie a notorioua fact. 

.., We would not wrong him by auppoeing hiu conduot objeoUeee ; 
the mooUeotiod of the Lay-Oihcm flotlDa hae not yet departed. The 
refneal of the commodore to accept a commiitfon from a whoee 
poiition was to difficult to define, caueed the diapanian of that fleet; 
and Mr. Hart hae had to bide hie time and watch hia opportuoitiee 
£ee the eeoond attempt.”—Editorial, Korth<China Berald, Ma^ 2ihh, 
HTO. 
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to tJie judicial decisbu of tlie cousul.[a3] This ruling 
was approved by the Chinese goveiTiinent,[34] and thence- 
lorth It was recogDised tJiat tJxe intervcntioii of the consul 
m cases of confiscation-4n rem^vr&s only poIiUeal’ and 
axplomatw, but that in cases of line— in personam^it 
was his fintlier duty to protect the ineicliout iu Jiin iiidiclal 
capacity, * 

I fi. Foreign sliips wove permitted to trade at certain 
ports (after* tlic treaties 184‘,?-isoo, twelve in number) 
and at tliosc ports only ; and such xhips tratling at otlier 
ports were liable to confiseation. The jirlvtleges granted 
to foreign ships were xo great that tlierc was always a 
temptation to engage in this pxoliihitcd trade, and it was 
done with little risk bccaiiso of the tveakness atid cevrup- 
tion of the imperial ofTicials, stationed at tliosc quiet 
ports from the direct supervision of tlicir superiors, 
The traffic was especially favoured by lovehas(85] owned 
by Hongkong or Singapore Chinese, owners and ships 
assuming Chinese or British nationality as suited the 
ginvenience of tiic niomcnt.[$$] At the close of 1802 a 
British lorcha, the PmtI, took in a cargo of salt, a pro¬ 
hibited article, at Cinuinehow, a port not opened by 
treaty, and caiTied it to Foochow. Th<t customs, sup¬ 
ported by the territorial aulJio'itics. elaimorl the right to 
confiscate ship and cargo under treaty prnvL«tions.[d7] 
This claim was disputed by the consul, whose opinion was 
supported by the Attorney-General of Hongkong, on the 
ground that the vessel was not liable to confiscation unless 
sJie was seized in the act of trailing at the noii-trcuti' port 
itself. Tins opinion did not commend itsidf to the British 

133) Mr. DoHmgaiiis to ct>nai)l itanginn, Doo, Olli, I8C2. U S Per 

18M, n, p. 840; Mr, Bru« to consul Hftrvp«y. MaroK SOth 1S83 
Paper* lel, Alt. ClUns, IWW, j>. 73. 

ISIJ Pnneo Kung to Jtr, burlingaiof', Pec. 27th, iaC2, U.8. For Rel 
1864. ij, p. 84S. 

[30] fjoroha, a ship haviog a hull of Suropean dssini but with raast* 
and sail* of o Chinaae pattom. 

^ [3^ '• They call ihemselvre (lijneae to evade the reetriclion* of the 
BntiA treaty, and Britieb to evade what they call equeMea-fthat I* w 
tay, the payment of duel levied on Chioeee trader*,’*—Mr Bruce .(o Bari 
^'•^11. Jan, Cth, 1833, Paper* jtd. Aff. China. 1864, p. 42. 

While at the Peking legation Sir Bucherlord Alcecfc look step* to re- 
fuM to recogitiae as BntlA cubjeote any Hongkong or Singapore Chineee 
who cootioued to bear tbe Uad^ of tlunchu conquaet, the queua, but he 
Withdrew fpoia hispoeUlcn hi face otthe outorv from thoso Bniiah colonie*. 
[37] Br. tr, Tienteifi, 186$, art. zlvli. 
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envoy, who held that “ the ^•e«wl is committing a breach 
of tlie treaty p^o^'isi(>n, and is liable to the penalty, as 
Jong as ilie eontinue.s with the cargo on boaid and attempts, 
to dispose ijf it in C'hina” j and the view maintained by 
the Attckrne)'-Gcneral appearedi to him indef<mslble,[88) 
He furtlier instructtxl tlie consul tJiat his duty was, not to 
resist, but to protest agaiitst < ustoms action of which he 
disapproved, and, in general, to strc^igthen the influence 
of the customs,[8ft] The envoy’s opmion M'as fully ap¬ 
proved by his go^’ci'/imenl [40 ]; but notwithstanding this 
approval, and that of Ins three colleagues at Peking,[41] 
the Chinese government, in the fifty years which have 
since elapsed, has never been in a position when it felt 
able to enforce the full penalty under tlds provision of 
the treaties. 

§ 9. The ticaties stipulate<l that the Cliinese govern* 
ment must publish tarisfs of the inland taxation leviable 
on goods carried to or from each port, and that foreign 
merchants might, by paying half the customs duty, com¬ 
mute inland taxes on foreign imports and on Chinese 
produce intended for cxport.[42] No treaty provision 
gave rise to greater difficulties tlian this. In. .this the 
central udministration came into <lirc*ct conflict with the 
piHivincial authorities, whose pj Ineipal support was derived 
fr(iin taxation on inUml transit. Moderate taxes of this 
class had been known in earlier years, and a I unit to the 
amounts leviable on foreign imports had been set by the 
treaty of banking; but it liad been found-difficult to 
determine the mdctemiinatc, and tJie vestrictiun w*as 
expressed in the v^cst tcrms.[43] In 1858 the restric¬ 
tion w-as defined very exactly; but, before the stipulation 
could be carried into effect, the provincial autliorities had 
begun to realise the value to them of a new tax, likin, 
wWch had been introduced, and aQ territory, under the 
imperial control was covered with a net'Work of stations 

rSSi Mr. Bru«$ t« Bari RusmU, Jos. Cth. 1SC3. Papare r«l, Afl. China. 
i>. 42. 

(9S] Ur. Bxvc« to c^nsi/l Sinclair. Iwo. 9th, 1953, and Jan. 34th, 18C9, 
Ibid,, pp. 16, 47, 

(40] EarlRujMll Sir ?, Bruce, Jute Stii. 1803, ibid., p. ?(. 

[411 Ur. Burliogaine to Ur. 0, F. Seward, App. A. 

iiSj Bt. tr. Tientaia, 1858, art. nviii. Anri Rules of Trade, it 

[4,'tj Br. tr. Manking, 1343, an, x; CeeJeretion resp, Traaric Duee, 
Hon^ooa, June 26th, i84S, I'ceetisa, i. p, 166. 
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cc'Uccting this t^. Ilwe M'as a sharpJy tiffined issue, 
and conflicts^ arose at the outset. In one case at BanVow 
in 186^ the British consul brought in the British naval 
forces, and was ijistructed that force was not to bo used 
in stich cases; that, if a MTong ^ras committed, it was 
ills duty to protest aiid report to the en,voy.^44l Goods 
not covered by transit certificate were admittedly liable 
to likin, and., in an attempt at evasion of Ukux due on such 
goods at Shanghai, tlic mercl'rant was informed that he 
could expect 110 suppcirt from his ovnx authorities,(45] 
The conflict of interests went on, and its settlement was 
the principal amoi^ the objects of the revision of the 
treaties attexnpted in 18C9; but this revision failed, and 
the question <k inland dues continued to provide occupa¬ 
tion for foreign envoys and cohsuIr, difficulty for the 
Chinese administration. and vexation for the foreign 
traders. Some provinces struggled long, but in the end 
the right of the foreign trader to cover his imports by a 
cransit certificate was generally recognised ; and, with the 
rise of a class of brokers, ready—for a consideration—to 
cover Chinese-owned foreign imports with the protection 
of a foreign name, the privilege was extended to Chinese 
as well, in practice from 1874, and formally from 1880.(45] 
Chinese produce, except silk cocoons, has never been 
bought by foreigners inland, and the transit privilege for 
this has always rested on a basis of falsehood: this is 
especially true of tea, which the exporting foreign mer¬ 
chant buj'S in Hankow and not at Anhwa (Oanfa). in 
ICiiikiang and not at Ningchow; and tea has never been 
oovered by transit certificates. Kor is silk generally so 
covered; but in the course of time the right became 
generally recognised to cover other (’hinese produce with 
transit certificates, even when the express condition, that 
the produce v,*as intended Tot foreign export, was evaded. 

f 10. All these disputes were as many evidences of 
the truth of the British envoy’s declaration that “ in 
countries like China, where tiic nrhiciples of administra* 


(44] Ur. BroM Ut coafoi Gixi^, Jul7 Htb. ISOS. F«rtbM P«p«« r*l. 
TUMJion, ISeS. p. S5. 

r4S Ur Sruoe M Earl Rua«aU, iMo. Sod. 1152 ; Ur. Bruoe oonml 
Ua^lhuTft, Hay ind. Hof. fith, 1692 •. Pap«c* Aff. duoa, 1864, pp. 11. 
12. 16. 

[46] diatoms skUvm, 
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tion differ entirely from tho^ practised by us, the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty is the commencement, and not the 
termination, of difficulties." [47] From the outset tlicre 
was on one side a body of officials, under slight control 
IVoin Peking, dependent for their subsistence on local 
taxe, and Dent on evading the restrictions imposed on 
their levy •, on the other a body of foreign merchants 
possessed of treaty-given privileges which, without re¬ 
gard to the difficulties and necessities of the local adminis¬ 
tration, they wished to maintain, and even to extend 
beyond the letter of the treaties; and between the two, 
the imperial government, bound by treaty obligations 
but unable to restrain the provincial authorities, ^rid the 
foreign envoys, realising the difficulties of the situation 
but charged with the duty of maintwning the privileges 
secured by treaty. By theiv co-operative policy the 
foreign envoys were enabled to impose their will on the 
Chinese government; but, especially Mi*. Bruce and Mi*. 
Burlii^amc, the representatives of the nations conducting 
nine-tenths of the trade, the envoys were filled with a 
high sense of duty, and, in interpreting the treaties, did 
full justice to all legitimate claims of the Chinese. In all 
these matters they were acting as judges. Questions of 
jurisdiction it was within their competence to decide; 
but in revenue cases they had great difficulty from the 
abKence of any mcaiw of sifting the evidence. The mer¬ 
chants ^visi;ed all such cases to be subject to the judicial 
decision of tlje consul,[48] and,, it may be presumed, with 
privilege of appeal to Hongkong, San Francisco, Saigon 
and Leipsig; and the Chinese desired that tlie revenue 
authoi'ity should be the judge, but this contravened too 
fiagrantly the principle of extraterritoriality. The Hong¬ 
kong meicliants admitted no doubt on the propriety of 
consular jurisdiction; but " should such a proposition be 
deemed impracticable," the Shanghai merchants su^ested 
that a joint tribunal should be established to investigate 
such cases, w'hich, they declared, was more necessary 
with the foreign element in the customs than " under the 
custom-house system worked by the Chinese officers 

t47l Mr. Bruc* t« EaH BumoU, Jol? IStb, 1842, Furiber Tvpwa rel, 
B«b»lboti. 1863, p. 58. 

[481 I 4, 
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only.’*[491 The British envoy agieed in thinking the 
proposal expedient, but saw a difficulty in ** constituting 
a board which will be satisfactory and fair to both 
parties. ”[50] The difficulties increased, however, and 
in June 1864 Mr. Hart " had the satisi'actiou of being 
able to induce the Chinese authorities to adopt a plan of 
joint investigation,” at first experimentally at Shanghai, 
and, tow'ard tlic end. of 1867, at all the ports [5i]; the 
proposal had necessarily to he approved by the foreign 
envoys before it could be i>ut in force, and its adoption 
was ” equally vxrged by thcn‘L”[52l 

§ 11. The court of joint investigation was to consist 
of the Superintendent of eustoias, the consul concerned, 
and the commissioner of custonis. In the case of con¬ 
fiscation, the court was a Chinese court,[5:i] giving a 
Chinese judgment [54]; and lines weie inflicted by a 
consular court. [55] * It was a genuine compromise on 
both sides: the foreign powers surrendered the right of 
final judgment in the case of fines provided for by treaty, 
which admittedly lay within the jurisdiction of the con¬ 
sul ; and China surrendcx’cd sole jurisdiction in cases of 
confiscation, whicii, on every principle of international 
law, and on the admission of tiie foreign representatives, 
lay with the Cbiucsc couits.[56] Yet the new tribunal 
was a failure as a court, carrying within itself the seeds 
of dissension. The head of court was the Superin- 

[44} M»BV»Ti4l oi Shwigh*! Chamber of CommarcA to Lord J. Ruswll, 
Au|. SOUi. laS!, Fwiher PApors rel. B«beUion, IMS, p. IBS. 

[60] bb. Bruoo t« Shan gh Ai Chamber of CommAroo, SApt. 23rd, 1861, 

ibjJ.p. no. 

[61 j R. Har, oiretdar. Jiiba 16 tb, 1868 . 

[^1 Ur. BurlinfAmo to Mr. SAWArd, Juaa Sth, I8(i4, U.8. For. BeL, 
1004, Ui. p. 426. 

[68] oourt will noAt At the eualom houM, , , . Th» SupAriAtAb* 

drat will ^vite thA oonsul to take hj» coat with him oo tho boneb ; the 
CemmiwioD»r ol CuAtoniA will aleo be soetAd to oast the Suponaten* 
dent.’*—Joiaaiaveetigetion fuIaa, iii. 

(641 The SuperifilendAot will InJorm tha oocsul of tho eooniA ho pro- 
fMoee to punoA. It . . . tbo coitMl dhiAMktA, tho {norobAHt may eppoai. 
... If tbA oonsul egtoof with tbo SuponatAodAnt. . . the mor^Ant will 
DOuhsVA thA eight of eppA*l."—Ibid., iv. 

(66] Cf. auCaa, § 7. 

^ hAn tho ... it poaiAhAblo by fiao, tho oomAiiAAioaAr will. . . 
b pleiot to bA eatorod in the ooniulAr oourt. . . tbA oOTrmiAOioaAi* 
Ahall tAko hlA met on tiU bAnch And oondnot tho oaha oh bohelf of the 
proAOOuCion.''—Ibid., vi. 

(56] Cf. nnCAA. $ 7. 
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teiKlent of customs, who, at Shanghai and at most of tlic 
other ports, was also a busy territorial official, directing 
and controlling the executive, judicial and hscal a;‘airs 
of a. territory comprising some millions of people, and he 
had a personal interest in penalties inflieted.[57] The 
commissioner was at once plaintiff, prosecuting attorney 
and CO- judge; the case passed under his decision before 
being allowed to come to joint investigation, and the 
possibility of any new evidence Is hardly conceivable; aiid 
the Superintendent could not be credited with on opinion 
in the matter which was not the commissioner’s. The 
consul was a co-judge, but, by reason of his official position, 
was necessarily the attorney and protector of the defend¬ 
ant, The result f^as that, at the outset, many judg¬ 
ments, and all those involving any important principle, 
were dissented from. An appeal then Jay to the envoy 
ana the Tsungli Yamcn ; but, though the court generally 
failed in its primary function of giving a judgment, the 
higher authorities, including the inspector General, had 
the inestimable advantage of no longer having only eav 
parie statements to rely upon; under this system “ the 
evidence coming up to us will have been ^reed to by 
both sides, and so arranged as to make a decision by us 
practicable.” [58] 

I IS. While the foreign merchants held extreme views 
on their rights under the treaties and made extravagant 
claims, the Chinese government was no less extreme in 
maintaining rights w'hich, it held, had not been aban¬ 
doned. Under the Chinese system each, custom house 
was an independent unit, levying taxes without regard 
to what had been levied elsewhere on the same goods ■, 
such a thing as a national system was unknown, and each 
conectoi was solely concerned with increasing his o^vn 
receipts, mainly for his personal benc/it, The application 
of the provincial system to foreign imports' was frustrated 

(67^ Of tb« proceeds of oustoma fines aod oonfiscatioos, four-tonth* 
ar» at ths dippoMl of tbo Izupoctor OomraJ. bbroo-tcothi are paid 

the TiQsgJj Ymmq, 4Dd threc^tonths to the Svperinleadent Tho 
mtton-hoQse buildinga have beoa generally provided 7rom the Inipeotor 
C«neial*e four«toBthe; the other abfiree heve ge&eraUy ooneUtuted a sort 
oC eScial f'Kket-mooey. 

ib. ButUfisame to Ur. Severd, June 6th, 18M. U.6, For. R«l. 
1604, iti, p. 426. 
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hy the treaty provixinn [50] thixt impoit duty was to he 
refunded if tlic goods were xubscqueutly re*exported; 
but, in the ease of resliipment^ to ar«)thcr Chinese port, 
the provincinJ system deniandctl that tlic import duty 
paid at tlie original port should Jw refunded and be paid 
again at the ultimate port of entry, and, at the outset, 
this was the cumbrous system which was adopted, In 
the ease of native piMduce shipped from an outport to 
Shanghai for export to forcigix countries, the apprehen¬ 
sions of the foreign traders led them to interpret the in¬ 
tentions of the castomx in such a way that they saw 
before them the prospect of being called upon to pay a 
half-duty as inland dues, plus once export duty at tlxe 
outport, plus once import duty at Shanghai, plus once 
export duty at Shangliai, making three and a half times 
the tariff duty instead of the maximum of one-and-a*half 
duties, as tlicy contended, leviable under the treaties; 
in this way, they declared, duty on tea was raised from 
a legal maximum of Tls. S*750 to TLs. 8*750, and on silk 
from TIs. 15 to Tls. 35.[6o] Tins was actually the method 
of taxation which the Chiuese oniciaU longed to apply to 
xliipnicnts of juvtivc produce made in this way [ 01 ]; but 
Mr. Hart wus at this time, the summer of 1801, in Peking, 
consulted by the government and giving them guidance, [6'^] 
and he pvessc<l upon them the wisdom of lighter taxation. 
Even before Uio date of the menwrial of the foi'eign mer¬ 
chants, the Shanghai customs had noticed that, while 
the one-and-a*half duties would be levied at the outport 
and one <luly as import duty at Shanghai, “ if such goods 
should be reshipped for exportation, the export tariff 
duty will not for tlie present be enforced.’*[63] At a 
still earlier date the foreign reprei^entatives had entered 

[5S1 Br. tr. Ti«iU«A. 1S58, art xlv. 

I SOI Shanghai Cha&ib«r of ComboM to Lord J, niimnll. Aug, SOU), 
ISei. ^urthor Pftper* ro]. Kobellioo, 1R63, p, 165. 

[SI] ** AgMA and have your nuniaMn [tbo memonalitU] dift- 

cuaood Uii» nibjoet with Mr. Kart, thoir promBal that each aativo 
prpdvieo chould ha taxad io the Chiaeee way oy every offioeit paeeee; he 
agreed that thie procedure oouJd not be proaouneed wrong, but he /eaiad 
It wou]d be met by many objeetioas from the foreign aavoye.”—Memorial 
to throne by TeungU Xamen, July 7th, 1861, ia Morth-Chioa Herald. 
Kov. 2 nd, U61. 

t 62 ] Cf. antea, ( 2 . ' 

[68] Cuetoota n^deetiea, July S2ad, 1861. 
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into negotiation with the government on the 8ubject,[64] 
and in September it was agreed that Chinese produce 
conveyed coastwise from port to port was to pay full ex¬ 
port duty at the port of sliipmeitl, and at the port of entry 
a coast-trade duty amounting to half the tariff duty [$5] ; 
this coast-trade half-duty was refunded if tlie produce 
>yas sliipped to a foreign country within tlnee months, a 
period subsequently extended to ono year.[66] This 
arfftn lament was a sxmrender by the Chinese goverrment 
of all d$ demands as regarded ('hinete px’oduce ultimately 
shipped to foreign countries; but, on produce can ied 
coastwise and retained for home coixsnroption, it obtained 
a half-duty additional to the export duty. 

§ 18 Underlying this siu'render of Chinese rights was 
the whole question of the coasting trade—whether foreign 
merchants, who had acquired the right to convey foreign 
products from port to port, had also acquired the right to 
convey Chinese produce on a voyage originating in one 
Chinese port and ending in another. Fi^om this tiaffic 
aliens had always and in all countries been excluded—-in 
Europe from the time when the gilds were able to mould 
the commercial policy of the natioirs, and in Asia wher¬ 
ever the ixative authority was able to contivl the opera¬ 
tions of alienb. To this 'by aliens are strictly excluded 
from a coasting trade comprising New York and San 
Francisco in one system, and Odessa and Vladivostock in 
another; micX in England, the modem enemy of com¬ 
mercial restriction, the alien was not admitted to share in 
the coasting trade until 1654. before this date the 
EnglUh merchant, who in Engloiul was still excluding the 
foreigner, in China svas actively pushing a trade in which 
he had no right to share, but which he found profitable and 
desired to extend [07]; and where tlie English merchant 

[64] I. Ciro., July ttn, 1881; DieaenAl ^ Tmcgli Y4mfin, July Tth, 
leei, ubi-nip, [N.B, I. 0. Circ.” bs» ud l«t«r (zidie4t«e circular de* 
»patohM iMU6d by th« Zaspaotor Q«ii«ral to tb» coi&jiuadcQ«r« of cuitoui 
at ill portal 

re^ Ibii. 6ape. 8ch, No7. 4 th, 1881. 

[86] Ibid., A^. SOtb, JS6S; 3p£r. BurUa^ama to Pilooa Kung, 
ApM I8ta. 1883, to Ur. davard, Juaa idth, 1888, U.S. For. E«l., 1808, 
iifw. 8«, 877, 

[87] ” Tba to parUeipato la iha ooactlag trade of China baa aevar 

been Ranted to Sritfto tubjacte by expi«M anaotiiDect; but aa tble la 
Qov 1^1 Mtabliabed, and la rapiay ayowing into importaaco, it bw 
beopme v»ry re<{u«ita to guard and define it by apeolfie ngulatlona"— 
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went, others, notably the ciit.erprisiDg Americans and 
Crcrmans, wci« not backward in joinin^j him, and all to¬ 
gether gained Ulieit admittance to the coa^^ting trade 
through the connivance of the local officidU.[68l The 
policy of the Chinese ministeis, however, was uneixanged, 
and it was still their wish to reserve this trade lov their 
o^m people. There were many reasons for this. There 
\va$ alwve all the fear of admitting the foreigner, whom 
they could not control, in place of the native, who had 
no rights which tlxey were bound to respect. 'l‘hen foreign 
ships were safer and speedier, and insurance could bo 
effected on their cargoes which was not possible on goods 
shipped by j\mks; and this facility, icvgetiier with the 
limits impost on the ta>:ation on foreign ships, tended 
to divert revenue from the offices under purely Ciiincse 
control to those offices.of which the collection wan .subject 
to exact report by foreign agents of the government. [00 j 

Cfl4:iMu merehwU M Lord agin, Nov. Xfl67, Corr. rel. Lord Elaic’t 
cautioa, 1857-5S, p. 70. 

[08] “ Tho uf mony norloni sro ocoagad in the proeoeuUon o( 
commetee M theee unrocog^ci ad ports, . . , v^th oocuiacvftJ excoptiooc, 
tho msndftrlM havo likowiss Wcitly oucouA^od the vimu a{ foreign Tsbipel. 
without however openly countonsccing the tredi»,”*»Mr. J. Jnr^ine to 
Lord Elgin, Oct. lit, 1887, ibid,, p, $3, Of. eleo Miohie, *'Tbe English¬ 
men ID Cliine,’* i, p. 318, 

“ . . . Amoy, where tho cetryieg tr«de bo £rom Wangohew 
[Wenohow} end various other non-treety porta hes been elmoit mono, 
polised by eqnere rigged vessels slooe the lest five yeem.*'—P. Wjlsar to 
R, Hart, Swetoiv, ISth, 1841. 

*' The TreetT Boguletions, under which loteigri trade has beta earned 
od with Chisa, nave neither recogoised aor provided tor ooastiDg trade— 
and, by coasting trade, I mean the coaveyanoe of ChlnSM produce from 
one to another Chinees port—except in the ceee of peas, beans, ric& and 
cQppercaeh ; and although euch prodoea has been for years ba«h tmn» 
l>ortcd in fd^gn bottom;^, It vroe not until the raoath of 8eflt«zDl>sr of the 

E fieot year, that tuiy arraDgemant was rnada by foreign powers with 
aa, regulating tho coedirions under wbjob tlte advan t eea e of a par* 
ticipation ia the ooaeting trade might be eDjoysd by foieiga zoercbent 
vessels. E*revloualy, eoroe ports grant^, while others refused, exemption 
certificates on Cbirtesa oonunoditiee, reported oo shipment ea for another 
Chiaesfl’port; and in like manner, while there were some ports that reoog* 
rise<l such esrtificatee, there were othere that collaeted a second—io. 
import—duty on the goods,”—R. Kart to Major Klscskowtity [Oomnu^ 
s\oii*r of Cnxtoina at ^entan^, Tienttin, Oot. Kth, 1 861. 

[UU] ** If tiie coasting tmde te not properly regulated, dishonest tradere 
will in ell probabilily avoid the heavy duties (on junks) and pay the 
lighter taxation [imposed oo forelgD shipping). . . , Thus, at the die* 
ouBsions your Duoisteca bad with Mr. Hart oo the coasting trade, it was 
tholr wish to make the duties oo foreign shipe heeviec than on jonks, in 
order to prevent Chinsas traders from takiog advanuge ol the foreign 
privilege.”—Usotonal of Tsungli Vamen, July 7th, 1861, obi sup. 
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Moreover, while it nwy he »ftkl that in C liiiia thc.mcrchftut 
dare not resist the exactions of the offieiAls, It rnust also 
be stated that the oftioiaU cannot resist the inerehanU* 
gilds, as exempliKed in the prohibition to foreign shipping 
to load pulse, a rcs'triction iin))o«e(l at tlte dictation of 
the powerful Shantung shipping gild and removed only 
owmg to the impotence <if the governnient in the crUis 
of the Taiping rebellion [7o]; and this power could not 
be ignored wJten it wus a (question of admitting the 
foreigner to a share in tiie coasting tra<lc. 

§ 14, The other Western powers took no active part 
in settluig this question and allowed their merchants to 
obtain such a slxarc in tlic trade as they might wish and 
as the Chinese oflicials might permit; but the British 
government never gave any oiceuragcment to the de¬ 
mands of the Knglish merchants. In iSld the junk trade 
between Hongkong and Chinese ports was treated as coast¬ 
ing trade and was placed under Chinese control, and 
Lord Palmerston was even ready to admit the Chinese 
customs collector to tlic colony of Hongkong [71 ]; but 
the free-trade sentiments of the Hongkong merchants 
frustrated all attempts in thU directi<m. Then during the 
succeeding years foreign traders engaged in the trade, 
without express sanction but without much opposition; 
and in 1861 they felt justihed in eomplainii^ that the 
foreign carrying trado between port and port, which since 
the first opening out of tlie country had been gradually 
extending and becoming a source of large employment 
to foreign shipping, will be virtually destroyed” [72]; 
and ta declaring that restrictions on their enjoyment of 
this trade were in opposition to long-established custom 
under the treaty of Nanking and to the spirit pervading 
the treaty, of Tientsin.”[78] This attitude did not com¬ 
mend itself to the British envoy, who was of opinion tliat 
” the privilege of sharing in the coasting trade, which was 
granted under different conditions at different ports, is 
not a right which, according to my construction, can be 

(701 Cf, ob*p. vi, { 6. 

FTn Cf. •' Cenfljet,’* «h»p. 17 ; «hap. xii,| 16. 

(tri CbAnWr of Conunorco to Lora J. BomsU, Aue. 26tb, 

1661. Further Fepen rel. Bebellioa. 1666, p. 161. 

(7S]8hefish*i^enb«r of Commerce to ume, Aug. 20th, 1661, ibid,, 
p. 165. 
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claimod by treaty, nw can the Chinese government be 
debarrcHl IWmi putting it under general rpguUtiojis.*’[74] 
He further held that " as to coasting trade in Chinese 
produce, the subject was not dealt with by the treaty of 
Tientsin, on the ground that it was not a right so recog* 
nised by international practice in Kurope, as to justify us 
in imposing it by force” [75]; and that “ a lax practice 
at tlie ports, on the part of the local authorities, docs not 
give to those who benefit by it a right corresponding to 
one claimed under treaty, nor does it deprive the central 
govemmefit of its power to enforce its treatj' rights.”[76] 
These opinions wove approvc<l by the Britisli govern* 
merit (77]; they were stmncl, and they were bused on 
justice and on a recognition of China’s rights; but cir¬ 
cumstances were too strong and they could not prevail, 
Owing to the 'veakness of the government, partly from 
the incompetence and . ^iTuption of its agents, partly from 
the effects of rebellion and piracy,[76] the foreign trader 
had obtained his footing; and the vested interest thus 
created was soUdifled by the introduction of steamers which 
have by degrees absorbed the bulk of the coaHting trade-(79] 

f74) 21r. Bruce t« Sheknghoi CliAinber ol Commerce, 23nl, ISnl, 
ibid,, p. m. 

[76] Ur. Bruce to EafI RusmII, Nov. lOih, I SCI, ilnd., p. ISI. 

[76] Mr. Brice to BhanRhei C'hAmber of ConuDerce, Nov. 12th, 1801. 

iWd., p. 192, 

[77] " Ber Mejeety'e ^vemmeot ere of opiiuon thei you heve upplied 
e a^cieot Answer to chit obMtioo {eseinit reetrlcUone placed on the 
eoaeting trade] ia your deepaten,"—Btueell to Ur. Bruee, 26th, 
1862, Ibid,, p. 196. 

[78] in 1866 trade oad shipping were euilering from the presence of 
fbe rebels in tho praviAce end the province of piwey oi\ the eoaet. 
As some relief to trade, 1 porsuaded tb'e leoal auchontlee to grant, for the 

exemption o^tiScates upon Chinese as well ae won forrign 
gooda , and the merchante of Shaesnai have noce enjoyed this privilege, 
which they ware in no wise entitled to by treaty, until lie [attecopt^ 
withdrawal by Frinee Kung. with the approval of Mr. Bruce.*'—Memo¬ 
randum by U. N, Lay. Jan. IJth, 1862.)bfd., p. 171. Cf ala> Appendix F. 

(791 la 1870, of a total of 6,908,600 tons of shipping entered nsd 
oiaared at all the porte, 6,069,000 tons were acenTDera and 1,840.000 tons 
were aailjng veeseTs, includiiis no junks; in 1611 tlie hgures ware, totAl 
88,772,000 tons, st^moie 80.084.000 cons, sailing vewela 5,8$8,00l> tone, 
the latter including no leas than 6,052,000 cons of junks, and oaly 636,000 
tons of foreign sailing veaseU, Sn 1911. of the total, 28.919.000 t4ms were 
engaged iu ^s forelgii trade an'l 59,862,000 tons In the coasting trade ; 
in the latter were 49,946,600 tons under foxalgn flags and 13,907,600 
tons under the Chinese dag. These staUaiioa are of ship^ng entocad and 
cleared at the offices vmder the Znspeatomte General of Ojstoms, aiul do 
DOt include the *' native customs," 
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§ 15. In all tlxese <iuwtion8 tlxc foreign exxvoys worked 
to secure a satisfactory iettlcnxent. Tlicy ttxok the treaties 
as tUc law, and, paying no atteixtioxx to provincial needs 
or to the degree in wliich tlxe enlVncemcnt of treaty 
stipulations might disturb the constitutional government 
of tlxe empire ox* xreakexx its jwwcr of suppressiixg rebcUiou, 
they deTiiantlcd the caiTving out of every rtipulation 
conferring privileges on tlxeir xxatioixuls, This wjxs, tiicir 
dxity. They wcir unxier axx <jbligatioix, not to make tlxe 
law, but to iixtcxpret the ht'v as n»ulc in June 185S ; and 
hx carryiixg out this obligatioix they iateiprcte4 th<^ law 
in it? letter, witliout seeking to extend it according to it* 
spirit. In acting tlius tlxoy acted na statesmen. Jxelpful 
to Chiixa, but serving the best intxiT.sts of their own country. 
The merchants, on the otlxcr hanxi, bexxebciarics of the 
treaty stipulations, were nxorc ixxcliixed to take the U oaties 
as a start ing-px)int, and, iiitciixretiiig tlicnx aocordiixg to 
their spirit, to make thenx the means of obtaiiiiixg further 
privileges, not speciHoally sccuxi^d to them, iu tiadc, in 
customs taxation and regulation, and in the dex'elopinejxt 
of their municipalities, 'flic fore^n envoys resisted this 
pretension in all cases wlicrc the Cliincsc govenxment 
appeared to be trcatcxl with injustice and to be called 
upon to concede what ha<l not been specifically granted: 
but, with the dqwxrturc of Sir ]»'. Bruce in 1865 and of 
Mr. BiivJingauxo In 18C7, ail rcgulatixig inflxxences seemed 
to Ixave been reinyve<l, and the utmost pretensions of 
the mcrclxnntjs, coiximerciah liseal and nxunlcipal, have ixi 
course of time, one after the otlici*, been attained. 

§ 16, in the dUcusj^ion of tiscal inattei’s during this 
formative time tlic iunucnce of ilr. Hart was strong. 
Besides tlie uppoilunities found in long interviews, Ixe 
wa? allowed to give Prince Kxing and his coUcagues in the 
Tsuixgli Vamen memorandxinxs on various subjects, and 
these were embodied iu memorials to the throne, said to 
have been the last on IVfreign questions which were 
subnxittpd to the cnqieror Hiculbng.fSOl I’lic subjects 
iiicJuded tra<le on tlio Vaugtae, parts of wjiicii were still 
under the control of tlxe Taipiiig rebels ; the admission of 
fordgix ships to the coa^mg trade, uxxd the duties to be 
levied on this trade; the regulation of inlaixd transit; the 

[801 Nortb.Chiiia H»rol<], X«v. 2nd. 1601. 
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tsxes on opium imported, and the suppression of certflin 
agencies collecting a provincial tax and thereby giving 
exemption from the imperial dutyj the control of salt 
smuggling, especially .between Iloi^kong and Canton; 
substituting imperial control direct over the customs 
offices instead of through the provincial axthoritles; 
and the ri^ulation of the eustoins service, with a fixed 
allowance for its maintenaRce.[81] Mr. Ilart's proposals 
were all supported by Prince Kung and we**e approved 
by the emperor,[ 82 ] and they formed the basis of all 
regulations made in those matters, inrtntctions to that 
effect being sent by him to the commissioners during 1861 
and the following year. 

§ 17. Oue of the questions taken in hand in tlieHC early 
years was the application of tho tonnage duos on »llipping, 
in the factory days the port charges were cxccedir^ly 
heavy, Amounting in open and regular levy to not less 
than six taels a tou,[8d] in addition to Irregular and 
uncertain exactions to facilitate the discharge and despatch 
of the ship, which raised the total to an amount of close 
on nine taels a tor burden, probably equivalent to ten 
taels a ton register. This charge was only fdr the privi¬ 
lege of entering port and trading there, and in return for 
it “ the Chinese government had hitlierto done nothing 
towards facilitating cominercial Intercourse by budding 
lighthouses, laying down buoys or moorings, and erecting 
beacons "[84]; and in considering Uio dues to be sub¬ 
stituted for “ all the old charges of measurement, entrance 
and port-clearance fees, daily and monthly fees, etc., 
[which] are to be abolished,'’[85] it was declared that 
“ ther^orc it necessarily Follows tlxat tlxosc charges should 
be exceedingly light and equally well defined ns the 
duties.”[86] The tonnage dutfs were accordingly in 18*8 
settled at Tl. 0*50 a ton, and in 1858 this charge was 
further reduced to TI. 0*40 a ton.[87] This was designed 

(311 ot YmsMo. July 7th, I SCI, ilaU. 

[SSj Imp«rial edict, Jw? -. l$Cl, >Hd. 

(33) Cf. antM, cb»p, i, 11: Confiiot.'’ chap, iv, | 1C, 

[B4) Sir B. !^otting«r U> Hi^h Coininiseioiur lUpu, Jon. Slat, 1343, 
ChlMM Rdpoaitory, Jon. 1S4S. 

(8CJ ahippiog due«, Jtily 1848, TrealiM, 1, p. 176, 

[86] Sit H. pQtUnger to Ilipu, ubi sup. 

[87] Tb* Pr«fich traaty {art. xxii) oUpolatod tor a choege tor tonoago 
dvei of 71. 0*90 a too, under fba meet lavcpured naUon*' claoae. 
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to be an addition to tbe 1 ‘evemie in substitution for the 
old charges; bvxt in rule x of the Jluies of Trade of 
November 8th, -1858, it w'ss incidentally stipulated tliat 
the Inspector General of Custom* should be concerned 
“ also in the distiibution of lights, buoys, beacons and 
the like, the maintenance of which shall be provided for 
out of the tonnage dues.*^ The Chinese mandarin docs 
not naturally, of his own. volition, provide for a public 
service from general funds, and for a time no part of the 
tonnage dues ^ras set aside by imperial authority for the 
purpose so designated; but. in November 1804, Mr, Hart 
induced the government to pay over to him one-tenth of 
the tonnage dues collected, “ to be' appropriated by me 
to such uses, in connexion with harbour improvements, 
etc., as I may deem cxpcdient.’’[88] In 18f>8 he ^vas 
entrusted with seven-tenths of the collection from foreign 
ships, and m 1877 he received also seveu tenths of the 
tonnage dues on Chinese .ships entered at the maritime 
customs. It may be mentioned here that the remaining 
three-teuths of the tonm^c dues v'ore devoted by the 
government to eduenfion on lVe$tcrn lines,[89] and this 
was continued from 3888 until the disorganisation caused 
by the Boxer vising in I!H0. The onc*tenth in 1865 
amounted 1<» Tls. S8,81(), and the seven-tenths in 1911 
to 71^-042,470. From this fund there were established 
at the end of liHl, under the control of the Inspector 
General, 180 lights, 138 buoy*? ami 310 Ixjacoas ; and the 
lights were maintained by a staff of 53 foreign an< «07 
C h incse 1 ightkccpers. 

J 18. Pilotage was anothei* jnattcr which “was s<>on 
regidate<l. The representatives of the Western powers 
recognisixl that ooixsular authority was not sufficient to 
control the beiihing in port of shipping of all nationalities, 
all claiming the most desirable berths at a time when 
there might be between one arul two Inmdrcd ocean-going 
ships in port ; nnd the first foreign official to be appointed 
to assist the Cluiiese authorities was a harbour-master, 

Fnneb ships psid ii& mor« th^n ths TI, 0*40 pr^vidsd lor ia ths British 
sad Amsricftn (rssciea. Th« tonnsge dues amounted ia IS04 lo 
Til 203.1SO, nod in 1011 U> TIs. 1,34C,dSS. 

[S81 I. 0. CiK.. J«n, 0(h. ISOC, CL, Appendix B, 

fS«] Ibid., Aug. 2Snd, 1SG.1. 
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Appointed in 1851 at Shanghai. [90] Rut there was some 
j^lousy felt in regard to pilotage, and the old abuses at 
Canton left as their heritage a resolve to retain the control 
of this service in the hands of the consuls; all the treaties 
left ships St liberty to engage such pilots aS they pissed,[91] 
and the French treaty provided further that pilots foe 
French ships should be commissioned by the French 
consul de la mgme mani^ que cela $e pratiquerait 
pour d’autres nations.”[92] Assumption, went so far as 
to claim that at all ports a French* pilot should always 
be in readiness to pilot any French ship which might 
arrive; and, on the opening of Newchwang, tlie British 
consul drew up regulations for British pilots at that port. 
At other ports, however, tlie consuls united in requesting 
the Chinese authorities to “ transfer the superintendence 
of the pilots from themselves to the customs,” [93j and 
the practical convenience of this method led to its general 
adoption. General regulations were accordingly drawn 
up in 1867, and, as amended in 1868, are those now in 
force. By these the act of licensi:^ the pilot was done 
by the sovereign power of China, as represented by the 
commissioner of customs; all Chinese and subjects of 
treaty powers were eligible ; appointments were made by 
a board consisting of the harbour-master and three nominees 
of the shipping and insurance interests ; and disciplinary 
powers were in the hands of the harbour-master, subject 
to a right of appeal to any consul concerned .[94i] As 
pilotage was made non-compulsory, there was general 
i^eement with the advisability of placing certain extra¬ 
territorial powers in the hands of the harbour-master— 
but this officer is the subordinate of the commissioner, 
who acts under instructions from the Inspector General. 
The spirit in which this charge has been borne may be 
estimated ^om a case occurring at Newchwang in 1874. 
A pilot had been sentenced to imprisonment for assault, 
and was thereby rendered incapable of performing his 

r«i cr. cb4p. i. $ n. 

call Brit, tr, TietiUiQ, IU9. ftrt. xxxv; Am. tr. TionUio. 1868. Art. 
xrii: rraa*. tr. TiMiUia. 1861. Art. «i. 

rni ?T. tr. Ttettin. 1868. wt. zv. 

[ssj B. HArt, M«aomndiizn, K«roh S6tb. 1807, 1. O. Cm:., Deo. Slot, 
1870. 

[W] I. a Cbo.. AprU aeth. 1867. Oo«. 26th, 1868. 
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duties; in such & esse the harbouf•master had power to 
suspend or dismiss; and, In. advising that this action be 
taken, Mr. Hart added: 

*' Uy Own views are opposed to the regulation which limits and 
Axes the number of pilots aA each port in China : I am of opinion 
that the working nf natural laws of demand and supply might 
fairly be trusted Xtt, and 1 would Umit oustoms aotion to seeing 
that Ucejcee are sot issued except Co duly qualified .man, or 
retained except by the oontinuonsly efficient, thus leaving consuls 
to deal with UAltcensed piloting and wi^ misconduct of any kind 
on ^6 part of their extraterritorialieed oationala.”{96j 


[95] Ur. Hart to tJewchwang eoramr., customs archives. 
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I 1. Tk£ imperial government of China has always con- 
aistentiy refused to sanction the emigration and expatria* 
tion of its subjects. [1] Emigration might be tolerated 11 
application were made for a permit, to be granted for 
special reasons; but, without a permit, the unlicensed 
emigrant was liable to severe puidshment. But the Uw 
in this respect, involving as it.did even capital punish¬ 
ment, was far too severe for a weak government to carry 
into execution. [2] This failure to enforce the law charac¬ 
terised the time of weakness and corruption in the rule 
of the Manchus, but in the time of their strength some 

[1] ‘'The old law foibidding Chineta M leave die eountry, boweve* 
obeoleU praoUoally i&eff«^ve."—B. Aleoek to Sir J. BovTlo|r, 
Canaoa, Apcll ISUi, 1599. oorr, reap. '* fiaigtatiop,'* ISSO, p. ?. 

[2] Ha^Miidum by Haivy 6, Paricee, Captoa, 8ep6.1599, eere. ceep. 

"EBigmion from 1S6S, p. Sa 

i6S 
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spasmodic diorts were made to cbeck emigratioxit and, 
when that was not possible, to punish breaches of the 
prolubitory Jaw, TJie hist two Manchu emperors, ii\ 
order to protect the coasts of the mainland from the 
ravages of Koxinga, the Ming partisan then holding 
Formosa, [d] rigidly enforced the prohibition of emigration 
to that island; and all subjects caxight in the act, or 
returning &om Formosa, were decapitated.[4] In 1717 all 
subjects abroad were summoned to return to their home 
and allegiance, those who had been abroad for fifty- 
six years being graciously exempted from all penalti^; 
and in 1728 the “ orthodox *' emperor Yungcheng decreed 
that uo Chinese subject then abroad without licence 
should ever be allowed to return to China.{$] This law 
was broken in 1749 by Chen YMao, a native of Fukien, 
wbo bad gone without licence to Java and had there risen 
to be “ espitan China”; returning, also without licence, 
he was arrested and condemned by imperial decree to 
banishment to the frontier, and confiscation of all his 
possessions,[6] 

§ S, “ The old prohibitory law has not been repealed, 
but it bas repealed itself,”{7] This declaration by a 
Chinese statesman in 189$ bad been true long before, 
certainly prior to 1842. Kmigration to Formosa, sub¬ 
jugated and annexed in 1688, had been sanctioned by 
law about 1874 [8]; but the prohibition to other places 
continued. And yet emigration went on, unregulat^ be¬ 
cause illegal,[9 j and unrestrict cd because unregulated. For 
centuries tlie Chinese had emigrated to the islands of tlie 
tastern Sea—Foimosa, Luaon, Ilainan^and to the lands 

[SJ Cf. '• Conflict,'’ Cb4p. iii, i 10. 

[4] Memcri^ to throns by £<^1 FiucImos, from Shi aghai fihanpao, 
Nev. I4tb, 1893, in China vel. xsi, Ko. 3, p, 

[01 Itad. 

{sj lUd.: m^moraodgin by H. 8. PwkM, ubl tup, Th« cocvJcVt 
poawBODt doubUee amounM^ to n aonai4«r4bl« ao^ othenviM the 
matter would liardly have b«eb made tbo tubjact of a memoneJ. to the 
Chrona, 

[71 Uamon^ of Hilah Pu>ehensr, ubi mp. 

[8 Ibid. 

19] 1 aaked jiijn [the Amoy Katfang] i( it vera not poMibta lor him 

to oinot a minor mandarin to viiit the oooUe iheda and ahipe, to asoar- 
taie if any were ia eoaflnement or being expatriated against their wiU ; 
b» eaid, certainly not, aa to regulate woi^d M to recegniee-the propriety 
of csugmiion, wb^b «ae contrary to Chinaee law/*—Commander Fiah* 
boume to Captaua VaaUe, Amoy, Dec. 1 Sth, 18S9, '* Emigration.” 18fi3, p, 80. 
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of the Southern Sea^Mal&ccaf Java, Sumatra; and had 
either colonised them and talfen thfem into their entire 
oeeupation, as in the case of Vormosa and Hainan, or had 
absorbed the most profitable part of their tt&dt and 
industries, as has occurred through the whole of the Malay 
archipelago. In 1904 it was estimated that in the belt 
of these lands, from Formosa in the north to Java in the 
south and Burma in the west, not less than seven mil¬ 
lion (10] Chinese emigrants and colonists were to be found, 
absorbing all profitublo occupations and converting the 
lan<ls of their new l'it>incs into comnicrcial dependencies 
of the Chinese voce. 

§ 8. In the old clan's ibef emigration to these circum¬ 
jacent lands went by junks sailing out and home with 
each change <if monsoon ; but in time the call of trans* 
oceanic lands was heard, and then foreign i^hips, with 
tbeir foreign owners and foreign crews, were called into 
service. For tlie ffoldfields of California [11] and Aus¬ 
tralia [ 12 ] attracted the tlhinese like files to a garbage 
heap; and tlie planU*rs of the past and present American 
colonies of England and Spain, especially Peru and Cuba, 
looked to China a« a field for recruiting labour f6r the 
development of their estates, The first recorded ship* 
ment of contract labourers to the American continent was 
from Amoy [18] in 1847. in whicli year about 800 nominally 
free labourers were desj>atched to Cuba, and, it was 
reported, they liave thriven and realised the expecta¬ 
tions formed of their labour .'’[14] TVom this date 
emigration to the West Indies and to Central and South 
America assumed entire!^he form of “ contract labour ; 
while that to California and Austialia was unirormly aud 
actually ” free emigration,” and it was grnorally conceded 
that emigrants to both the last were well trcatcd.(15) 
Encouraged by tins treatment an<l by reports of tJic vast 
wealth brought hack by returning emigrants, .tlic numbers 

a PigiUM summsrisftd in th» •uthoi'*i Ad laquiry inM tb* Com- 
LUbilJtieii Aztd AiMti «f Ohio* in InUmutioul Tndn.” ^bsogbid, 

1804, 

III CoUioroi*—in aoUeqiii*] Chineae Kla shM, OoldMi MounUia.*' 
17] A>jitfAli»—8jo<kin*ehAD, Gold«n Uouatain/' 

IS) Cf. "OonfUct * ohM, xiil, f IS. 

14) lir«fe«r«nrluni Hy H*. 6. Pnrkos. ubi >up. 

IS] " Th» United wont Tif> cooUm. and Bhe ChiaM» «migr»Uon 

ia nov ^moat wholly conOoAd iodepondoAt emigmiM 
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leaving to search for Kldorado in California, 828 m 1849, 
the year in which gold was lirst discovered in the state, 
rose to. 2716 in 1851, and 18,484 in 1852 ; and iiV the 
twenty years from 1840 to 1868 the total arrivals of 
Chinese at San Francisco were 108,471, of whom, in the 
same years, 45,887 returned to their homes carrying with 
them the results of their patient toil.[16] The emigration 
to Australia in these years was no less. In 1853, of 14,091 
Chinese emigrants leaving Hongkong “ in »<quare-rigged 
vessels,” 8042 went to 4'aiifornia and 10,407 to Australia, 
viz. to Port Philip, Melbourne and Hobson's Bay,[17] 

§ 4. This free emigration gave rise to no especial inci¬ 
dents : but in the emigration of contract laboixrers to the 
sugar estates and guano islands of Central and South 
America there were abuses of the most serious clmracter. 
The abuses began at the toots of the system. Among a 

wbo pa7 th«it own piwgc mon^y, and nr* in a conditloo tc to thoir 
own amneamonM.*’—Dr. B'^wring to Lord UalstMbnry, Jan. Cth, 1853, 
** BmiciWon.” 1$53, p. $3. 

“ Upwards of 800 duriMo have retunied from Califonna. , . . They 
appoand aJl of them to have p)«Qty ol money and etared tlwr rnton* 
iion of returning to California. . . . The return of ^meee under oooh 
favourable oirciuoeta&oee iDu.et naturally atimulato emisration to that 
quarter, . , Letter ot J. T, White [Bmigration Offleer]. Hong* 
kong. Deo, 26th, 1663, in Colonial OfRoe to Foreign OfRce. March 28tji. 
186^ “ EmigmUoD.'* 1S66, p. 13 ; aleo '* Elmigratiion,’* 1666, p, 14. 

Thie good treatment vaa. however, only ralattve. when contraated 
with the emelty praotiaod in other immiRratioc cantrea. “ Having shown 
the hostility of ^ iegislature of thfa state towards tbe Chioeee, I 
it proper to say a few words about the hostility of the people, , . . Ever 
•inco 1652 there hea been a strong feeling of antipathy Co the Chtnaee in 
this cuiy and state.... Over 100 unpunished nniraore and over a million 
doUart of nnracovorad etelea gold^nst. . . ,*'-*-D. Clgvelaod to J. Boss 
Browne, &an Ftanoieco, July 27th, ISOf; Ur. Browne to Ur. Seward, 
eame date} U.S. For. Rel., 1666, i, p, 690. 

tlOj D. Cleveland to J. Hose Browne, ubi sup. 

An indent which oeourrad to the author iu 1696 throws some light 
on the usual rswult to a returned O^inoae emigrant. At a railway atation 
in Fomoea he waa addreseod in fluent and comet Bnglteb by the pro> 
prietoncook of tbe station restaurant; and, in answer to an expresMon 
ot aatonishment, the Chinese explained why he waa there. He he^ re* 
turned from California with a fortune of $3000. He had flrat to die* 
bnme heavily to remain unmolescod by the magiatrate and hie under* 
lings; Chen bo had to relievo the necassStiee of his aged father; then an 
ujvclo, who had fallen iuio busineaa difhcultiee. must be reecued Iron 
impending bankruptoy; and then ho found be bad only enough left to 

E rooure hjmself a wife, with a few doUara margin wherewith to establiA 
iznaelf in biiprMent busioees, wbloh at moat would require llOOoopiial, 
See aleo antW, j 1, oaae of Chen Yi>lao. 

[17] Sir J. 8 owiti> g to Colonial Office, Oot. Otb. 1666, ** Emigration." 
1656. p. 21. 
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people traditionally slow to move, and in a class unable 
to read, general inducements were of no avail, and it was 
necessary to employ collecting agents, whose character 
may be fitly expressed by tiic M'ord “ crin^p.” These men 
were given n capitation fee fi>r every emigrant they brought 
to the receivitxg depot, or “ barracoon,*’ at the port of 
departure. This fee w*as at the outset three dullars a 
he^ [IS]; but no cheek on malpractices was possible, 
and, in addition, they *' appropriated to themselves, on 
the score of defraying expenses,*’ the money advanced to 
ilie emigrants, which, at the outset, M*as S8 each,[19] 
but might, ofllciaUy even, be much m<U‘e.[ 20 ] and, in the 
c<impctition of forwarding agents, n^igl\t come ti> a 
hundred dollars a hea<h[Slj With such rewards dangled 
before their eyea, the reckless and irresponsible crimps 
Inst j\o opportunity, and adopted every kiir>wn metlmd to 
draw* their fellow-countrymen as far as the entrance door 
of the barracoon—there their resporuibibty ended,[29] 
The emigrant might be beguiled by a glowing vision of 
CoiifoDua to enlist far Cuba; the conditioua in Cuba 
miglit be pot*trayed with their dismal greys toned up into 
golden hues i he might be tempted by the sight of more 
doUarK than he had ever owned before, but which would 
escape him in the end ; he might be brought into debt 
to the crimp, ami forced to redeem Ids debt by indenturing 
his person; a near relative might be bi'ought to the verge 
oC disaster that the emigrant might be forced to come 


[111 Dr. Dowrlna te Lwl tltloMbvry, Jas. Stb. IWO. '*£mlen* 
Uon,** 115$, p. 53. 

[19] CoMuI BaokhouM la Dr Bowrinj, Ajnoy, Jan. llth, 18M, Ihld.. 
p. VO. 

(SO] " Th« Prenoh anlgraUan awt haa found It nacMtary W Rlva 
ISO iABtaiwI of a doliftca.'*'-!!, H, Parkos to Mr. Brvico, Canwn, Jao. 87d), 
laeo. “ SirUsration,'* ISUO. p. 124. 

ran '* SvanU . . . have given iv Mlroitg imMlue 10 Um Cubaa Aaente 

ilaead ; 1 am rold that aa much a* 95 dollaii a haad it paid (a tha 
erimpa.’*— Conwl WInebeMor to Mr. Bnea. Canton, Pab. 2lnd, ISeO, 

n,td., p. Its, 

(SSI Tha m'idancee of thit ara too nnmorout to bo cjtaa, and on 
anthoriir tea ra«peoUl>la to ba ignored. Tboy ara to ba found c«i or«rj 
aoM of the Bnti^ blu^bo^. EmlsnUon," 1653, 1855, 1855 and 
1 WO { and in Ibo booka of avaiy wriUt «bo hea touohad on tha tubjaet. 
Ona writar, n^lhar En^lah, AjMrioan, SpanUfa, eor Ifiepano-Aioarioaa. 
may ba flitad i '* Lastly ooo must baar Id mind tbe thousand artiflocs 
whioh tha recniitics bodise roaka uta of to entrap th«r aietimi/’—Baron 
von Hllbnar (foaaerly Atisirian Ambasaador], " A Awnbls round ih* 
Wotld»’ [in 1570-71], p. »7. 
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to his rfiliof; the enticements of the brothel &nd the 
house were used to entrap him; he was given 
dnigg^ wine and aroused frdm his stupor to find himself 
within the gates of the banacoon ; an^ if all else failed, 
he was forcibly kidnapped. [29] 

I 5. The barra'coon was originally the receiving depot 
of agent collecting emigrants for one ship sailing to 
one destination; but in no long time independent depots 
were established, and in these the emigrants are aS' 
sembled until a favorable opportunity arrives for dis¬ 
posing of them in batches to the speculators loadiiig 
vessels.”[24] In both classes the conditions were the 
same. The pledged emigrant was charged witl\ the 
head-money pwd to the ^crimp, with the advance made, 
nominally, to himself, and with the cost of maintenance 
in the depot. This charge amounted normally to between 
$35 and | 80 , and the emigrant ’ was transfeired to the 
ship for a sum normally of $60 to $70 [25]; on occasions 
the chaise might amount, to $100.[26] Without repay¬ 
ment of this charge the emigrant was not free to leave; 
and, as a single dollar was to him a great sum, he ceased 
to be a free agent from the moment he entered the doors 
of the depot,[27] his departure from it being absolutely 
pTevented-[ 28 ) 

B Patitioo of ooiUEEuttM of Cftzlion morchuiU to Tiosrojr, April 6th, 
sisacof II m«a Iddnapped). " Bmtsntioo,'' 1960, p. 9 ; peoolsma- 

tion Agthut ludoapping, lltb, ibid., p, 8; petiUoiu ( 0 ) re persons 

kidnapped ou, Assnesn ibid,, p. 10 ; dep^tiocs (41) 

of Chinese bjdnsppdd, ibid., pp. 84 Mq.; 01 kidnapped man removed from 
American ehipaa^ 68 from an Oldanbucg ship in one day, ibid-, pp. 60, 
70. 92 i dapeeitions (107) of Chineao Iddnap^, Ibid., pp. 99 eeq,; aU 
(430) amigrante on one ahip r«fiMed to pmcoed. ibid,, p, 181. This ie the 
recora of one year ei one port (Whampoa, Canton) which was under 
offioial sup^ieion, 

(341 ‘'The Treoty Porta of China and Japan," by Mayere, Dennys 
and King, av. Maeao. p. 829. 

[20] Ibid.; "Emigration,” 1958, m 13. 

[20] Cf. aneea, | 4. 

[87] " 1 have mmU aeen tha arrangemanta for (ha ahipment of coolies 
at Amoy ; huadrece of ibem athared together in barracooBe, stripped 
Baked, and atamped or painted vich the letter C [CVba), F (Peru), or 3 
(fttwidwieh lelanda; on their bnaate, ... A trifie advanced to give their 
bnognnMe food, a suit of olotbee to cover their nudity, a dollar or tve 
for U)eir faraiUee, and caadidatea ia abundeeioa are found for iraniporia- 
tion to any forel^ land.*'—Dr< Boetring to Z#ord Malmeabory. Aug. drd. 
1862, ” Emigratioo,*’ 18SS, p. 3. 

(291 Q, eSan your «hy, if these men were not in eonfinement, 

they s£io^ prefer escaping [from*^ dqwt] thrangb the Teter-oloeet in 
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I 6. To the ocean-going foreign shipping the coolie 
trade provided a golden harvest. The emigrants them- 
^ves, or the contractor for them, laid in the rtock of 
lood sumcient for a voyage which was calculated to lest 
from 56 to 75 days [29] to the Sandwich Islands, from 
75 to 100 days to California, from 147 to 168 clays to 
C uba, and 120 days in either season to I’cru; the space 
flowed for each enugrant was 12 square feet, in lieu of 
the 15 feet provided by the act of the United Kingdom - 
the coolie contractor was lx)Un<l to provide for each adult 
passenger IJ lb. of rice and J lb, of pork a day, besides 
certain condiments; and the ship found water, 1 gallon, 
and fuel, 3 lbs., n day for eaeli.{00j These were the re¬ 
quirements for ships clearing from Ilongkoi^, and for 
British ships under consular supervision within the limits 
of B' treaty port. But non-British ships were under no 
such supervision nor subjected to such limitations [$ 1 ]; 
and, except in the case of British ofEjcial agencies shipping 
coolies to Demerara and Trinidad, all were free to ship 
from non-treaty ports, This was contrary to law, but it 
bec^e .the regular practice to avoid all oversight by 
taking the passengers on board at Macao. Kumsingmoon, 
Namoa, and other such place8.(32] I<'or a voyage to the 

pr4fer«Dc» oomixt^ out ^ door ? ^. I luppoeed tiioy Mupod 

in that way bocAusa they were e,friud of the bralcm”—B?id«nc« ol 
W. OoEDftbe at IflveftigoUoQ at BriU«h consuUte. Ainoy, Dta. lliL 1862, 
ibid., p, 7l. 

fM] The enlenlAtiOD is for poiiwgei from Eoaglcong, the lower 
beuig lor ooyagM begun from Ootobex to Meroh. the bigW 6 guf 0 « for 
thoee bopon from ApeiJ to 6 |»Mmber. 

[30] ProclecBMioo of Sir Q. Bouhea, Oovenior oCHoudeofULDeo. 28th. 

" Cmigtation.’* 185S. p, 6 . 

[91] fttr. CoDirtook, aeent on behalf of the Paa*me B«lvey Oom* 
posy. oAered $70 each for the eoBveyeooe of labounn to Panama, and 
So put 700 on board. . , . Tbe veeae), the Trittefmebwro [under the Oldim* 
burf ftag), TCgxatare OOO’tona, and, eoeording to the Paaaea^en* 

Act, oould not earry more than 490 emigranta. But 7w piiriin]riyi at 
970 eaoh ia equiraleat to 4S0 at llOt, ana thia latter ia the acim 1 would 
have liad to o9er to plaoa mattera on a par.**-^. T, White,, emi^rataon 
Agent, to Colonial Laad and Ebnigraiion Commiadfloaie, Heo^oac, 
Deo. loth, 1893, Emigration.*' 186S. p. II. 

[38] ' Emig^oe,'* 1859, pp. 83. M; "Emigration ” 1856. pp. 91. 
72 ; ** findgrMcc." 1859. pp. 98. 44. 

*' Tbe ahipaaQi of eangrafua from tbe legal pona in China baa almoat 
anticely oeaaM, and aa now gaoarailJy carried on from unlawful pUoaa 
removed from oooaular coateol. piiocipalty Bwatow and Cumaingmeon, 

In ahipping not Britiah, and direotod by agenu not aubjeew of Har 
Maiaaty.*’-^ir J. Bowring to Colonial Offioa, Oob etb, 18U, '* Bmigra' 
cion." 1969. p. 21. 
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West Indies or to Peru the normal sum paid to the ship¬ 
owner was |70 for each passenger; this rate seems to 
have been general, [8S] competition taking the form of 
overloading, and not of reducing the cliarge. ^he ships 
generally took fi'om 800 to 700 passengers, giving a freight 
list of $20,000 to $50,000 for one voy^e, with, usually, 
no return cargo; and, with such earning capacity, it is 
not surprising to learn that in one year at * Hongkong, 
one ship of 830 tons was sold for $35,000, one of 887 
tons for 483,000, one of 140 tons for $13,000, one of 879 
tons for $30,000, and four or 6ve others at prices equally 
extravagant. ”[34] The accounts of the numerous private 
agencies are, of course, not available ; but in the case of 
one of the few official agencies the total cost of landing” 
each emigrant at destination (Dcmcrara) was $117, in¬ 
cluding depot charges and passage moncy.[85] On arrival, 
the “coolies with their contract” were sold by auction, 
realising from about $200 each to as much as ” an average 
of 400 dollars.” (38} 

f 7. The condition of the emigrants on the voyage 
may be best expressed by the phrase constantly found in 
official reports and books of the period, that the coolie 
ships were “ floating hellsEven the modest space, 
12 square feet—2 ft. x 6 ft.—allowed by the Hongkong 
ordinance, was adhered to only in a few cases, and in 
general the space accorded was only 8 square feet [87] in 
slow sailing vessels winch twice traversed the breadth of 
the tropics in the passage of 168 days to Cuba, and did 
not leave tlic ti*opics on the voy^e of 120 days to Peru ; 
and, in this crowded state, the task of enforcing order and 
cleanliness was necessarily entrusted to the sailors of the 
ship. The mortality was gi-cat. Statistics, especially to 

(35] This nit wm, hewsver, on«n e:(c**4od. “fi. Mng r«- 

quir^ for tha conveyniica to i^iucland of tho o£ (ho 64th r«at- 

mant, Mndors vara osUad for la iho usual Nvay, but only ona vaaaol was 
offai^ CAd tha rata ro<^irad £46 p«r tnnn. Last yaar the rata was 

j, Whita to ^mi gration CoinousMonars, Hongkong, Deo. SCth, 
ISiL *• limlgratjon." 1456, p, 13. 

Liaut. Qov. W, Cuoa to Thika at Ka^canlo, May 4tb, JS64, 
*' l^nuKration,'* 1S6S> p. 4. 

[36] Mr. H. S. PsKaa to Mr. Bnioe, Canton, <Tan. 37, 1360. **Eaiigra* 
tien.^' 1360, p. 134. 

4361 Hr. Bruca to Lord J. Buaasll, Deo. 5ih, I US, “ Emigration,'* 
IJUb, 0. 40. 

£37) Of. antaa, o, 31. 




Cuba and Peru, are not readily accessible; but some 
fJg^I^es. which formed the subject of investigation, are 

emigrants embarked on 2 ships 
for Callao, 247 died on the voyage, 8« per ccnt.fW] In 
1852, of 8U) emigrants in one ship to Panama, 72 died on 
the voyage, 24 per cent.[89]; and, of 811 in 3 ships to 
British Guiana, 164 died on the voyage, 20 per cent.[40] 
In 1853, of 700 emigrants in 2 ships t«> Cuba. 104 died on 
the voyage, 15 per cent. [41]; and, of 425 in one ship to 
Panama, 90 died, 28 per cent. [42] lu 1854, of 825 emi- 
granU in one ship to Callao, 47 died, 14 per cent,[43] 
In 1858 the sliip Duke of Portland left Hongkong for Cuba 
with 882 em^outs, of whom 128 died on the voyage, 
39 per cent., from disease and suicide [44]; aud the ship 
John Caivin (!) with 298 emigrants aUo fur Cuba, lost 185 
on the voyage, 45 per cent. [43] In the case of the John 
Calvin all the emigrants except 81 luvd declared tlieir un¬ 
willingness to go and were ordered on shore, but the ship 
s^Ied none the less with her full complement, the emigra¬ 
tion officer having altered his decision.[48j These arc a 
few of the cases which came to light-, The ships sailing 
from Hongkong were under a supervision which was not 
exercised at other places on the coast of China; and, of 
28,928 emigrants shipped in the ten years 1847-1857 from 
Hongkong to Cuba, 8842 died on tlie voyage, a general 
mortality of 14 per cent.[47] 

I 8. The first line of defence of the* Asiatic under 
oppression is suicide. On the ships they adopted this 
method of protest freely: “The third day I [master of 
the Duke of Portland] had the first suicide, and on an 

CSSl CoBiul D. B. RolMrt«on to Ponim Ofiioe, HoDfkonf. Kov. iOtb. 
1SS4. 1865. p. 60. 

(S9] Ibid. 

[40] Bmi^tion Conusiniozim to Coknisl OAoo. July 27Ui. ISSd. 
“lunation," IW6, d I. 

[ilj fttr, J. T. Wlijto to EoigrMlpD CeiazaUaiaoera. HouAvas. 
Doo. SOtb. IS6S. ibid-, p. IS. 

[421 Co D ial D. B. Robonsoa to Foiviei CSoo, obj cup. 

45l Ibid. 

J4i] of LnvMtigction, chip X>uiu cf PorAand, Jaa. Sth. 1467, 

** Evisrstioa/' 1S66, pp. 40 

[46] CoIOAisl Ofioe to 8ir*J. Rowrta g, June STih, 1S67. ibid,, p. 69. 

J461 Is the Beegkong Bupreos AU; Ges'l ec. Ibid.. 

[471 Coscul-Owierel J. T. Crawford to Lord CUresdos. HevaAo, 
J^fto. 6 lei, 1967, ibid., p. 7S. 
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average 1 iiad three suicides daily between Hongkong 
and until I parsed the Straits of Sunda/^[48] The same 
form of protest was adopted agaiixst the cruelty practised 
by tlxeic labour overset . on the Cbinelxa Islands (Peni) 
two dozen lashes made them breathless, and, when 
released after thirty-nine lashes, they seemed slowly to 
stagger over, reeled and fell, and were carried off to the 
hospital—in most eases, if they recovered, committing 
suicide.’*(40 ] But even the timorous rat will turn wh^n 
cornered, and tht w linirivoui coohes )iot infrequently rose 
in mutiny against tlicii: <ippixss(»rs. In 1850 the emigrants 
to Peru on the preueh ship Albert mutinied—the cap¬ 
tain cut tlicir tnilA ; they killed him and landed in 
Chma.”(50] In 1851 the emigrants to Peru on the 
British ship Flcfon/ '* rose and killed the captain and 
landed in China tica.”(.51] In 1852 the emigrants to Peru 
in the Peruvian ship Jiosn Klitis (with an KngUsh maStei) 
“ rose aiid killed tlio c:xptaiii and landed ne<ir Singa¬ 
pore. ”[52] In 18.12 tire rmigrnnts to Cuba on the 
American ship Jl/yOcri Botcnc mmdered tiic master aiwl 
many of the erbw, ran the ship on shore end escaped.[53] 
In 1857 tlie British ship Gulnare left Swatow (a non- 
treaty port) for thiba with 432 emigrants; on the first 
day out they attempted to take the ship, and when this 
rising was put tlown, they trie I to set her on fire. Tiic 
ship then put into Hongkong, wlicn 18 of tlic emigrants 
were tried for piracy; tlw(*c were sentenced to death; 
one was executcil and the i'cmaiuing seventeen were sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, The ship, qualified to 
carry 338, then proceeded on her voyage with 320 cmi- 
grants,[S4] In the same year the emigrants on the 
Britisli ship I>ukg of PorHaiid. on tlie same vcy^c as that 
referred to in this and the preceding jeotion, rose while 


u^. 

Coui»i 


f4$l Mm iu 4 ol Duk4 9f Pwilani, uti sup. 

^401 Uaroorial nine English chipmikSMrt* M the Lor^ of tho Piivy 
of Tndo, London, Juno. 27th, 1S64, " Ebtigration,** 2Sfi6, p. 27. 
StataensQt of ChiooM ^Spp^ to F&ru, Emi^»tion,’' 1SS0, 


Emigre* 


[61! 

m 


Ibid, 

Xhid. 

[S3] Dr. Bowtiug Co Lord MaluMbury, July 16th, 1362. " Emigiu- 
tion.’* 1853, p. d. 

LM} Sir J. Potgfia g to H, LobouchMO, April 10th, 1867, 
tioD,” 1»8. p, 02. 
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the slup was lying in Hongkong harbour and tried to 
prevent hei* a«Ung; the mutiny was suppressed without 
bloodshed, and the ship proceeded on her voyage. [ 55 ] 
Xherc were besidc-s other cases in which the ship was 
wrecked, and all on board lost, after a mutiny by her 
pas8er^er8.(56] 

§ 9^ A question which arose early in the history of 
the trade wos that of the conveyance of women. It was 
the desire of the official agencies to encourage the emigra¬ 
tion of families, who might settle abroad, and not solely 
of single men, whose one desire would be to return to 
their homes. The British government was throughout 
firm on this point [57]; and the colonial omigrntion agents 
proposed to advance money to intending emigrants to 
enable them to get married before sailing, [58] But the 
British authorities on the spot saw more clearly the evils 
of the proposal, and refused to support methods which 
could only lead to organised procuring for purposes of 
prostitution,[56] Under emigration which was actually 
•* free ” tc certain British colonies, a considerable nxunber 
of families expatriated thenuielves [00]; but in general 
the great mass of “ contract ” emigration consisted mainly 
of single males, and the females shipped abroad were 
prostitutes. 

§ 10. Of the three phases of abuse connected with 

[661 8t«t«i3Mat of C. Uer. Sapt. oi FoHm, Sept. Sad. 1867, p, 80. 

[681 Dm cuah oftM of 4 ihip ^tb 860 oiUd, Mr. 0. dtrwljr 

tooODSulWuiQho«t«r. Macao. f)ao. 24tb. 1SS0. " Sttigration,” 1880, p. 81. 

[671 nioh rasaca aa would moat Uu approval of H.M. govarn* 

D>ant cao ba davUod for Mcurina a duo proporUon ef fazaalM. i* nob 
ooQMmplatad to nUka asdMvour to sat on fo8t an enugration of 
Chla^ to tha Britiih oolooiaa at iha public eispcrtia.**—13. l^beucbero 
to Sir J. Bowring, Nov, soih, l$68. “ Emigiation,*' 1858. p. 41. 

(68] '* 1 aaa no proepaet of procuring wotaan [aa enigioata] oieapt by 
purohaaa. direct or iovroct. If tbo govenmant will authoriaa raa to 
advacoa me&ay for thia pnrpoaa, I bava oe doubt ef euceaea. Glrla of 
TMpactable ooonsotioa may bo obtainad for about 40 dollan.'*—Mr. 
J. T. Wbita to Effiigratioa ComBiiiaioaaia; Hongicong, Dae. lOtb, 1868, 
" Emijralicn,’' 1866,’p. ID. 

[69] “ With rMaranoa to Ur. Wbito^a plan for prootmos womaa >n 
Hoa^OD^, it ta praotically a^tbar mora nor Um tbaa to oftablM, uador 
oi^al protactios, a alava coatbat for famalaa is a Britiab colony. Snob 
a fcbaine la fraught with aalaehiefa of tha Moat alami&g ehametor, and 
would load to uaeontroUablaabuaaa and abommatlona.*'—Sir J. Bowring 
to Lord Clanndon. June 6ib, 1664, Ibid,, p. 39. 

[80] Ztt tba wintar 1S60-CO {here were deapatohad from Cantoe to 
Damarsra 1647 man and boya. 803 wenMO..^|i and iafacu. total 1868.— 
Tabular Return, *" BzmgraUon." 1880, p. 188. 
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Chinee emigration—recnaiiing, conveying and exploit¬ 
ing—the horrors of the laA became fully known only at 
ft later period ; the evils of recruiting were well known, 
but could not be adequately controlled by foreign au¬ 
thorities ; and control over conveyance could be exercised 
only at Hougkung au<l the treaty ports, and that this 
control was not entirely oiTectivc, even over British ships 
and in a British port, is demonstrated by tlie case of the 
thrice-cited Dvke of Portland. Tlie evils of recruiting, 
however, at last forced themselves on the notice of the 
viceroy at Canton, who was fortimate at the time in not 
being master in his own house, but. in being \inder the 
dominance of the Al^glo•Prencll military commission 
which superyised the administration of Canton from 
1848 to 1801-{61] Petitions from the friends of those 
who had been kidnapped, and depositions from the kid¬ 
napped, poured in to the viceroy's hands durii^ the year 
1859 i with his own couiitiyincn he dealt promptly, 
decapitating eighteen convicted kidnappers and senten¬ 
cing eleven to lessei penalties [ 02 ]; and, under the stimulus 
of advice from the inilitaiy commissiujx. he at* last took 
the*bold step of sanctioning, hy regulating, a tiftflic which 
was prohibited by the laws of the empire. Ov*er Macao 
he had lost Itis ftutiiority,[68] and over smaller officials at 
the smaller ports even a viceroy could no more exercise 
an absolute control in the matter of emigration than he 
could in the opium trade; and even at 'Wlmmpoa, the 
anehorme for Canton, he was powerless, because the 
martial law of the military commission covered only the 
city of Canton. On December $Ut, 1859, he sent officers 
to Whampoa, accompanied by Mr. W. F, Mayers [64] as 
interpreter on. behalf of the military commission, to in¬ 
vestigate the truth of certain petitions received. They 
first visited the Oldenburg ship Fanny Kirehner, ou which, 

a C/- " CJoDflict,” ohap. xxi, jjid, 17. 

Mr, H. 8. PwItm to Mr. hruco, Nov, 10th, 1S50,£znigrftt4oQ,” 
JSOU. p, S3. Fortho potiiiona. «(«,, of. antoo, n. 8,1, 
reS) aince 1H40: of, " Oondcob,’* chap, xii, §$ Ift-SS. 

[64j “ Mr Ua>»n . . . hu ottly b«en ia China sinc» Juno IdSO; bo 
haa aoqiur«a such a knowlad^ of the lonffua^, both oral and vmttan, 
M to onahlo him to act as iotorprater, and no has ahown, ia vary diffiouJt 
ebtUAftanooa, a decrea of judgment and firmnwin whi^ apjMar to too 
daaerving of tha hi^haaC eoRuaaDdation."—Kr. firuee to Loxd J. BusmU, 
Jao. rSad, laeo. ''£KUgTa»ioa,’* 1800, p. 06. 
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^ 100 enugrants then on .board, 39 refused to go to sea ; 
the contractor represented that each emigrant was charted 
with S45 for expenses, which he would lose; and it was 
only on the day following, when “the coolies had threat¬ 
ened to revolt and massacre all the Christians on board “ 
that the 59 unwilling emigrants were released; some 
others disappeared, and ultimaUly 85 were certified as 
• willing to emigrate. “[66] The officers, accompanied by 
the American consul, then visited the tliree American 
receiving ships at Whampoa collecting for the American 
ship Messfvger. Their masters at first refused to allow 
any officials to come on board, and persisted in refusing 
admittance to their interpreter ; even tlien 51 unwilling 
emigrants were taken off and carried to Canton. The 
viceroy then demanded that the whole, 578, of the emi- 
giants be brought to Canton for examination ; the consul 
demurred, as Whampoa was outude the jurisdiction of 
the military commissioners, but was instructed by the 
American envoy, Mr. Ward, to support the Chinese au¬ 
thorities ; in the meantime the coolies for the Meffsengtr 
had been sent uunv to Mctcao, outside Chinese juriidic- 
tion.[ 06 ] 

I 11. Three facts were brought out by these epi¬ 
sodes : 1st, the hopelessness of relying on subordinate 
Chinese officials to examine emigrants on board ship; 
Slid, the terrorising powci* of the crimps; 8rd, the induce¬ 
ment, from their great profits, to the foreign agents to 
continue the system of violence and fraud. [67] The 
viceroy, persistent in his desire to chock these evils, then 
VTOtc to the allied commissioners end the various con¬ 
suls, [ 08 ] and the allied commissioners invited the co¬ 
operation of the consuls [69],; and, with their corisent,[7o] 
a systeip of regulating emigration through licensed 
receiving depots was introduced at Canton, and was 
extended to ^dwatow; the inspection in the depots was 

[es] Mr, M»y«ra' rvportc in Mr. IL 8. P»TkM ic Hr. Btum, J&n. I2th, 
IMO, " EcTtigntion,'* 1360, pp. 69, 67-96. 

(66) Ibid. 

[67j Mr. Bruc« to Lord J. RusaoU. Jan. S2nd, I SCO, p, 66. 

(66] ** toi^Uon," 1800, pp. 74-66. 

[66] Ibid., p. 97. 

[70] Oooml« ftt C&ntoa to tbe allisd 9eb, 11 Ui, 

1660, ibid, p. 122. Tbft connUs r«pr«Moted 8p4ai), ?raA«e, AiMriok, 
E&al4ad, wl^tUB, Prua^ And 01d«abiu8. 
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to be qonducsted by Chinese officers, and on bowd ship by 
the newly organised custoro8-[7!] The new procedure 
was corpmunicated by the British government to the 
French, American, Kussian and Spanish governments, 
accompanied by a paternal lecture to Spain on her en¬ 
couragement of'the African dave trade, and expressing 
the hope that a more mei'ciful substitute might be found 
in the Chinese coolie trade.[72] 

I 12. This philanthropic attitude was not supported 
by recorded facts, for in the Spauish-American countries 
the coolies were sold into virtual slavery. As early as 
1952 the British barque Susannah cleared from Hongkong 
in ballast, and at Kuimingmoon loaded 925 emigrants 
for Peru; she arrived ^th 809 at Arica, where ‘‘her 
passengers were openly offered for sale*’; 25 were sold 
for $112 each, and “ the ship then sail^ for Islay to 
dispose of the remainder.’'[78] In the same year the 
coolie emigration was declared to be “ not far from the 
oatc^ry of another Slave Trade.*’[74] As late as 18o9 
a Cair-minded obser^'er stated that “ the position of the 
coolies [in Cuba] differs little from that of the slave ” [75 ]; 
in 1869 it was stated of Peru that “ the coolie trade, under 
its best aspect, can hardly be looked upon as much other 
than a kind of white Slave Trade ” [76j; and in 1871 an 
ladependent observer wrote thus; 

believa tlM ooolia sjova trade to be as bad «a that of the 
negroes. Duriog the peaAiiga. >vhioh.is always horrible, the latter 
perhaps sufToiYd rather mors : but, once arrived at tbsir dostine- 
tion, t))e slavse found in tl)e very interest of tbeii proprietor, a 
guarantee of oomptratlve well-being. The cooUee have oot even 
this advantage; and they tell me that their fata is thamora lament¬ 
able because they belong to a race which te .mere oivUised.and 
more intelligent tlian ^e negroes.**[77] 

[71] PieclexaaUon of vieeroy. Kerch 2Dd, U80. il^.. p. ISS. 

(78] Lard j; RubmII to Lord Cowley (and other embeasedorel. 
July IIth, IMO. ibid., p. 187. 

[78] OommitM of Privy Ooundl for Trade to Forein Office, Aue 4th 
1W4. •' EmicatiOD.” 18«, p. 81. 

[74] Pr. BowTiQg to Lord Maizneabuiv, Deo, 84th. jjsg. Ezulcra* 

tion,” 1868.P. 81. • . e 

[75] Richard Henry Daaa, ]r,. “To Cobs aod Baek.“ dted ia Kr. 
Bruce to Lord S. Russell, Deo. Sth, 1858, *' Emigratfon/’ 1860, p, 48. 

f76] Ur. Jecain^ob [UiDieter Resldeot] to Lo^ Clarendon. Ljirre 
Uarcb 9th, 1869. “ Emigriuaoc from Meoeo,” 1871, p 1. 

[77] Baron vea Siiboar, “ A Raabie round the wcHd,“ p. 607. 
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I 18. The offici&l attitude of the British authorities 
was above reproach, and so was that of the French 
authorities [78] j and the American government was 
ready to co-operate in any measures which might be 
adopted to remedy the proved evils. Some of the other 
powers may be regarded as either indifferent or adopting 
a policy of passive resistance—notably Spain, PortugaJ 
and Peru. The matter of regulation was taken up by 
the British and French envoys at Peking, and, on 
Marcii 5th, 1806, a tripartite convention was signed, 
providing for the reeniitment, retention in depot, ship¬ 
ment, condition of work and payment, and repatriation 
of contract emigrants.[79l Due execution was to fae > 
enforced jointly by the consul concerned and the Chinese 
authorities, tlie latter represented li« the depot by Chinese 
officers and on board-ship by tlie customs. Prince Kung 
declared on behalf of China, 1st, that the prohibition of 
emigration was abrogated, 2 nd, that kidnapping remained 
punishable by death, and, drd, that shipment could be 
permitted only in ports where joint supervision was pos¬ 
sible. The ijnerican, Kussian and Prussian envoys, 
though not parties to the convention, expressed their 
formal approval, [80] Some of the provisions were not 
approved by the French government and ratifioatioii was 
refused by the two Western powers; but the Chinese 
government has consistently declared that contract emi¬ 
gration, when carried on, could be permitted only under 
the conditions prescribed in this convention.{81] 

§ 14. With the perfected organisation of the customs 
—China’s right arm in international felarions—and the 
stricter control exercised' by the Inspectorate General, 
foreign shipping was forced from non-treaty ports, and 
emigration on Chinese soil was possible only at the treaty 
ports. There the “ contract ” was seldom brought to 
light; emigration to California and Australia was always 

[7d] Com] to Sir J. Bovri^, A1D07. 14th, 1865, 

ISSS, p. 74; Ur. H. 8. to Mr. Bruoe, C*at«a, 

2fov. SSth. 1S50, " finu^doQ.*' iSSO, p. 44. 

[TSl TnstiM, i, p. S74:. UiohSo, ‘‘The Epgliahiraa to CbtfiA,'' iK 
p. 178. 

J gO] foe. elt 

31 j R. to Cantos cMnmiMio&or. April ISth, 1874. April ISth. 

: to a. B. Mono, Oot. 7ih, 1$8S; to Kinx^show oomminioiwr, 
Joo. JOtb. 18 M. 
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“ free,” but the raw mateiial of labour could be carried 
to Cuba and Peru only by a continuation of the system 
of advances and contract. In the early years this emigra* 
tion was chieAy from Canton, and there depots were 
established, imposing some cheek on malpractice. To 
evade this slight restraint the agents found' in Macao, 
under the Portuguese a haven of refuge suited to 
their needs; Skud there the coolie trade flourished for 
some years, providing for that decayed colony its only 
source of prosperity from ” the exportation of involun* 
tary emigrants.” 

*'Th» Qoelies eonC &bro&d &10 divided into three oUaeee, viz.— 
prlBoners teken ia the dan^fighce wlach ere of ooosCant occurrence 
in the prevjnoe of Kwengtong, who ere npld by their ceptore 
to ChixMC or Portugueee men*bayere upon the interior watere ; 
villegere or fiehennen forcibly kidnapped elong the coast, chiedy by 
lorohaemanned by balf-oeetee from Maoae: and thirdly, individuals 
who are tODpted by prowlmg agents to gamble, and who, on losing, 
surrender their persone in payment accerding to the peculiar Chineee 
notiona of liability in thie res|>ect. . . . The expenaee of collecting 
.. . keeping ... and shipping . . . rales the coat per caput to some¬ 
thing ujuler ItOO. On arriving at Havana the contracts of the 
surviving emigrants are put up at public auction, bringing on an 
average some 8S60.’'(82] 

In the year 1885 Macao shipped 5207 coolies to Cuba 
and 8417 to Peru, and Canton shipped 2719 to Cuba.[S8] 

§ 15 . This trade, like the old trade from the Chinese 
ports,{84] was marked by a series of piracies, mutinies 
and suicides. In October 187u such a mutiny occurred 
on the French ship NouvelU Penelope, with 810 coolies 
from Macao to Callao, the captain and several of the crew 
being murdered. [85] Soon after, the Peruvian ship Don 
Juan, uith 655 emigrants from Macao to Callao, was set 
on fire by her passengers when near Hongkong; the 
crew took to the boats, but 500 of the passengers were 
burnt. [86] In 1872 the Spanish stcaiher Faichoy sailed 
from Macao tc Havana with 100.' coolies ; three serious 

Tnsty Porta of China and Japan,” by Uoyan. Denny* 
tod Ktng. *.v. HocM, p. 21$. Thia encydopedio work i* of eapaoial 
tothoritv oa containing facU which were, probably, of general county. 

rsej Hid., p. 22$. 

I$4l Cf. oatoo, 4 $. 
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Attempts At mutiny, and one attempt to set fire to the 
ship, occurred on the voyage; and, on arrival, her pas- 
seivgers were “ immediately contracted or sold to the 
planters, and are as much slaves as the negio bondmen 
throughout Cuba, ”[87] The situation became so serious 
that the Chinese government in 1874 despatclied an 
official commission of Inquiry to Cuba, consisting of Chen 
Lan-pin, v^ith Messrs. A. Maepherson and A. Hyber, 
commissioners of customs. They held inquiries in the 
depot, barracoon and jail in Havana, and .on several 
plantations in the country, and took in all 17S6 personal 
depositions, besides receiving 85 petitions with 1005 
signatures; and the testimony was summarised as fol* 
lows: 

”T}ie depositions and petitions sho^v that oight-tsnths of the 
entire number declared that they had been kidnapped or decoyed ; 
that the rooriality during the N*oysge from woonds caused by 
blows, suicide and siokness exceeded ten per cent,; that on errivsl 
in Havana they were sold into slavery, a small proportion 'being 
disposed of to families and shops, whilst the large majority became 
the property of sugar planters; that the cruelty displayed even 
towards them of Uie former oloae is sr*<st, and that it asaumee, in 
the case of those of t);o latter, proportions that are unendurable. 
The labour, too. on tbs plantations U shown to be excessively 
ssvere, and the food to be insufBcieot; the hours of l^dour are too 
long, and the obastisoments by rods, whips, chains, stocks, ate., 
productive of sitBering and injury. During the peat years a large 
number'have been killed by blows, have died from the eSecta of 
wounds, and have Itanged tliemselvee, cut their tbroate, poiscoed 
thejnselvea with opium, ood thrown themselves into wells end 
sugar oaldrons. It was also pcMible to verify, by personal inspsc* 
tion, wounds inflicted on others, the fractured and maimed limbs, 
blindness, the heads full of sorea, ths teeth struck out, tke ears 
mutilsted. end Che skin and flesh lacerated, proofs of cruelty paleot 
to the eyes of ail. On the terinlnstlon of the contracts the em¬ 
ployers, in most osaea. Insist on n renewal of sogagsmeate, which 
may extend to even more than ten ys.ire, and during which the 
same system of oruelty adhsrsd to.. .. Moreover, sinoe 1861 the 
issue of oedu1a.'« has ceased, renderhg liability to amet unlverrs] 
... and to thsir being carried sway to the end less misery of a depot 
. . . Almost every Chinese met by us was. or had been, undergoing 

[87] Coonl Dunlop to Lprd QranWlle, Havana, peo. 24th, 1872, 
btlgration from Meoao.'* 1873, p. 8. A return gives ths names of 14 
ships {under the Briti-h, Fieoch, Ttalisn. Belgian, flalvadoriaa and 
Peruvian on which, in ths years 184N72, mutinise had broken out, 
resulting in aiasster to the ship.—Emigration trom Kecao,” 1876, p. 6. 
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suffering. sufierlog wm tlie purport oi ftlmost every word we 
heerd: end these mac were seen br us ell. and these words were 
he&rd by us &]!.'*[ 8S] 

§ 16. let general the smaller powers have been sup* 
ported, in their dealings with C^hina, by the comity exist* 
ing between all the Kuropeau powers ; and,, after some 
diplomatic haggling, liave obtained for themselves all the 
privileges and opportunities which were granted, to the 
powers first-on the field, only as the result of military 
pressure. But the abuses of the coolie traffic and the 
hoiTora of the conditions abroad were too, notorious ; and 
the Chinese government, in this period ordinarily apa¬ 
thetic, but now stirred to resentment and to corresponding 
action, received some measure of support in the. attitude 
it assumed. In 18T4 the Peruvian government sent a 
mUaion to negotiate for a treaty; but the Chinese were 
firm, and Peru obtained nothing but a fine declaration of 
the moral virtues and—the most-favoured nation” 

clause.[89] The Spanish treaty of 1864 provided that 
” the local authorities shall, in concert with [the Spanish] 
representatives, frame regulations for the protection of 
emigrants.” [fiO] In 1878 the Spanish government was 
anxious' to negotiate a convention regulating emigra* 
tion [&l)j but, though the conditions in Cuba were not 
then so well known, the abuses of recruiting in China and 
of shipping from Macao were only too manifest; and 
Spain obtained her convention only in 2877, after emigra¬ 
tes] B«p«rt of th« Conmtji^on »«Eit by Cblofr to Meertain th^ ooadi* 
tion of Cbistw eooUeo i& Cuba. preoeaiAd to tb« Tfoa^ YiamI, OoS. 20th, 
1874. 

[88] '* The High Coetraetiag PartiM . . . join in reprobating any 
other than an entirely Tohiarnry amlgration, and every act of violenoe 
or £ieud that may bo employed in Macao or the porta of China to earry 
away Chinsae eubjecM.*’’^P^v, tr, Tient^, 1874, art. vi, Ttcatiee. iJ, 
p. 1477. 

" The Peruviana have their treaty. In one article they join cordially 
with in eevectly reprobating the infamoua contract oooUe' trafllc I 
And in return for thia beautiful entanoiation of a beMvoIent and virtuoun 
morality j^^hinajjvea Peru—the noctrfavonred nation clauae I “ —R. Hart 
to E. B. Brew, Jmy 8rd..I874. In aamaaeiMeto B, C. Bowra, aaoe date, 
[80] Span. tr. ^fientain, 1804, art. x, Treetiee, ii. p. 1108.. 

[81 ] “*Yaman newt it tiiat theta'a likely to be trouble with the 3pani A 
ehe^ aboot eooUe butineee.*''^R. to C. Hannen, Aug. Snd, 1873. 

" At proaant ell direct ralaiiona are auipended between the Bpaniah 
legation and the Chineae goremment."—*Ur. WUliama to Mr. Fiah. 
Hov. Cth, 1873, U.S. For. Bel.,,1874, p. 803. 
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tion from Macao bad ceased, The provisions of this 
convention [ 02 ] were in full accord with the wishes of 
China itfid the eentimenU of the humanitarian powers of 
the West. Portugal held lier position at .Macao on suifer> 
ance, and it was not officially recognised by China until 
1887 [98] i but China was nut at any time in a position 
to stir up the hornet’s n^ of Western interests by 
asserting her sovereign rights over the peninsula. The 
British government, however, in 1878 took the step of 
rcfusiT^ to allow the equipment in Hongkong of ships 
notoriously engaged in the Macao coolie trade [94]; and 
in 1S74 it made representations to the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment, in which it received the support of France and 
Germany [95]; and at the same time the viceroy of 
Cantou issu^ a pn«claniation absolutely prohibiting all 
emigration,of Chinese from Macao.[96] The government 
at Lisbon ordered its colony of Macao to amend its pro¬ 
cedure without delay ; and the “ contract emigration,” it 
was decreed, should be transformed into ” free migra¬ 
tion,” and tlie *'barracoons ” into “free hotels,”[97] 
The pressure of vested interests was strong, but the 
awakened conscience of the age was stronger—tuo strong 
to be resided i and ii^ March 1875 instructions were sent 
to Maeao, “ forbidding emigration under contract as well 
as all free emigration.”[ 08 ] 

§ 17. The emigration to California and Australis has 
never been under contract, and was at fiAt, permitted 


9S Trastiei, ii. p. 1115. 

53 Port. tr. P«bliia, Idd?, u, TreaUes, i>, p. JOIO. 

54 '' Bmiffi^ea from Uacao." 1874. passim. 

dS Lord Odo RumU to Lord Dsrbj, Bwlin, April SOtih, 1874, “ Erai. 
graUon from 1876. 9. 

rss] Jolai prodwttfrtioa of viowoy cK the Two Kwana and governor 
oi alwacgtana, March 1874, Ibid., p. 0. 

tS71 ~Wa laam here, oi\ aooa autHorit^. that the Portuguese at 
UaoM Mve oow roads seme arrangamanta of a^psouhar vid qusatiianable 
nature, so as to rene« the * amiaKtion ’ of oooliw under a asw 

‘ law.* Theea unfoituaate * amiafants ’ are now to ba named ‘ ftea pas* 
sengere.’ and to ba axpertod as «ush.‘*—Consul IDmtlap to Lord Derby, 
Savasa. April Sth,' 104. iUd., p. 9. 

" I don't think &(a««o has given up tb» ooolie trade. 


aro M ba opanad as ' Iraa hot^,’ and a * pdvata agaat* of the j 
is to interview aaoh, daigrant. 1 think the old praetieas will 


The barraoooas 
govamor 
erep up 

again,**—^ Hart to’£. C. Bowra, May 14th, 1874. 

a Sanbor Corvo to Mr. Cobbold- Lisbon. March iSth,. 1876, Mr. 
to Lord Darby. March 82nd, ” Emigration from Macao,'* 1876. 

p. 88. 
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without restriction, and even encouraged 199]; the ulti¬ 
mate bcttlement, however, in both countries was based 
on the interests of tlie “ white labour," witli which the 
Chinese came into competition, and not of tlie employers 
of labour, who welcomed workmen of so thrifty and sober 
a character, The opposition of “laboxu ** came from 
the conviction that the competition was unfair and im¬ 
possible between workmen (white) whose scale of comfort 
and subsistence was conditioned by the demands of 
Western civilisation, and other workmen (yellow) whose 
mode of living was determined by the conditions of life 
of the " teeming millions of the East” ; and that, while 
the Asiatic might justly profit from hts superioi* thrift 
and sobriety, the competition was made still more unfair 
by the clannishness and great power of combination in¬ 
herent in the Chinese race. The Chinese in Clalifornia 
had in general been well trcated,[ 100 ] with some allow¬ 
ance to be made for the high spirits of a pioneer com¬ 
munity [lOl]; but, in the course of time, this attitude 
was changed into hbstility, which was manifested in the 
*• sand-lot agitation of 1876, when the working men 
were addressed ;by an anti-Chinese agitator, named 
Kearney, in the vacant sand-lots of San tYancisco. The 
agitation spread through the states of the Paciho slope, 
and many mob attacks were made on Chinese ; one such 
occurred as far east as Denver, in the state of Colorado, 
OR October 61st, 1880. On tlrat da}', a Sunday, some 
Chinese were gambling end smokhrg opium together, 
when they were raided and attacked by a body of drunken 
Americans, who brutally ill-treated the Chinese, causing 
the death of one- A general riot was then set going, with 
which the police force of IS men was unable to cope, 
Slid which, after eight hours, was ultimately suppressed 
by using the hose of the (ire br^ade. To piotect the 
Chinese &om the mob, 400 of them weie Io<^ed in the 
county jail as a haven of refuge ; and, duiing their seques- 

B Cf. cllAp. lx, { 11. 

] Cf. i d. 

'' At you [th« ChioMO eoiuiiiHionorcl uy ‘ oUwr Mwm trMUd th« 
rhinnT iBboiinrt b«rth]y aad not with ths undaoM mown (lum by th» 
Uiutod Pr4oii of oonvorsMioa betwoon tbo ChinsM commiB- 

•ioben ftad the Amorioan comnlcsloMra, Oct. 19th, 1890, ^.6, For, Eal,., 
1891. p. 17S. 

[101] Cf. ant««, n. IS. 
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tration, the hoifses of 141 of them were robbed of pro¬ 
perty v-alued at $S8,655.[I02j The Chinese legation 
lodged a formal demand for r^ress, and was informed 
thaj. che federal government of the United States could 
only inteivcne in the administration of law in one of the 
sovereign states Ut the extent of seeing that “ whatever 
remedies may be afforded to the citizens of Colorado or 
to citizens of the United States from other states of the 
Union resident in Colorado, for losses resulting ^om that 
occurrence, are equally open to the Chinese residents of 
Denver who may have suffered from the lawlessness of 
that mob.’*[ 10 S] 

I 18. The stales of the Pacilic slope, through its 
mobs and at the ballot-box, spoke on this subject with 
wo uncertain voice; and the federal govemnient was 
forced to abandon the policy of Mr, Seward and Mr. Bur- 
iin^me.[l04] An attempt was first made to pass legis¬ 
lation to restrict Chinese immigration, but the Bill was 
vetoed by President Hayes, who appealed to Congress to 
“ maintain the public duty and the public honour,” and 
ur^d that the end be attained by negotiation with 
< hina.[105] Avcomnussiou for this purpose was appointed 
in 1880, consisting of J. B. Angdl of Michigan, J- T. 
Swift of California, and W. H. Trescot, a former Assistant 
Secretary of State. This commission, opened negotiations 
on October 18th, and found that the Chinese government, 
liaving secured the power to regulate in China the emigra¬ 
tion of its subjects, was not Indisposed to accede to the 
proposals formulated [ 106 ]; but that it hesitated to 
concede the power of prohibition.[107] Ultimately, on 
November 17th, two treaties were signed at Peking. By 
the first the American government was given the power 
to “regulate, limit or suspend” Chinese immigration 
“ but may not absolutely prohibit it,’* By the second, 
China undertook to consider favorably any proposals, 

H«port of 7. A Boo, ChinoM oouul, Sao Pianokoo, Doe. 8ch. 
:8S0. U.6. For. Bol., 1882, p. SSS. 

imi] Hr. to ChM Un'pin. D«Q. 80(h. 2880; Mr, Bloiae to 

MBO, 3Urob 25th, 1861; Ibid., pp. 916, 999. 

[104] Cf. ob*p. iz, fj 10. 12. 

(20d J. W. Footor, Diplomscj lO tho Oriont,*' p. 964. 

riOSj Prtoio of MBVUtfttioa, Oct. ISUu 1880. ubl sup. 

[lOT] ndd., Oet. 9Srd. 1880. U.8, Tot. M.. 1881. p. 164- 
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for the e^densbn. of comitiercih] mtercoiuse i American 
citizens and ships were prohibited from engaging in the 
opium tiade; and the trial ol mixed ** cases, between 
Americans and Chinese, was iegula*^.[108] 

§ 18. The pressure from the states of the Pacific slope 
continued to exert its infiuenee, and, in 1882, under 
provisions of the new treaty. Congress passed a Bill to 
“suspend” for twenty years the immigration of all 
Chinese labourers ; but it w*a$ vetoed as contravening the 
spirit of the treaty. In 1888 a treaty was negotiated 
with the Chinese envoy at Washington by which this 
immigration was practically prohibited ■» some amend- 
ments were proposed bv both 'governments, and the 
treaty failed of ratification. [109] The pressure con¬ 
tinue, however, and a treaty was signed on March 17th, 
1894, and ratified, by whi^ “ the coming of Chinese 
labourers to the United States” was to be “absolutely 
prohibited ** for a period of ten years.[110] Duria^ those 
ten years opinion on the subject was clarified. In the 
Unit^ States the extreme pretensions of tlie Pacific 
slope were .rejected; but a more general aceptance was 
given to the belief that, in .he struggle of the American 
labourer ^vith the Chinese, it was “ not a question of the 
fittest surviving, but a question of the survival of the 
fittest to survive.” [Ill] In China, on the other hand, 
in those ten years racial instinct had come to be replaced 
by the feeling of nationality; and, at the end of the 
term, as prescribed in the treaty itself, the treaty was 
denounced. The Chinese government even refused, in 
19P8, to allow the immigration treaties of 1888, 1888 or 
18D4 to be included in the official volume of ti’eaties 
then in course of publication [112]; and has preferred to 
let the American govcminent take its own course, without 
the international sanction given by a ticaty. 

B For tih^ Meoad ticaty, soaTreatl««, i. p. 482. 

In U.S. For. Rd„ l$&8, i. p. 898, 
laoj Ibid., 18W, p. 177- 

[ 111 ] Spaieb H. C. Lodgo, Mcator from MtnwohnuBitU, in ’th* 
U.8. 8«aaU. 1908, eit«d m J. W, FocMr, American Z>iploinMy in tfae 
Orient/* p $ 08 . , 

( 1 (S] OSdAl instruetioiu to the author, then chuged with the coeA' 
pilation of the volume. Cf. ** Subjection/’ ohap. xv, | 30. 
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§ 1. Semoug thinkers from the Westtvho have lived and 
worked in China, and who have been brought into close 
touch with Chinese, whether in the middle of the nineteenth 
century or in these early years pf the twentieth, have 
without exception formed a good opinion of the Chinese 
character and have held the people in high esteem; and 
those wiio have beea in close relation with the administra¬ 
tion, while recognising fully its demerits and seeing clearly 
the gross abuses connected with it, hare generally thought 
that the scholars and officials of China needed only to be 
given an opportunity to study the merits of moden^ 
Western administrative methods, and that they would 
then hasten to adopt such reforms as would bnog the 
creaking machinery of the empire into harmony with the 

18S 
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modern world. Tins was the opinion held by Mr. Aicoek 
when, in 1854. he devised means by which an element 
of probity and vigilance ” should be introduced into the 
administration of the customs [1^; by this measure he 
hoped that the Chinese would themselves see the advantages 
of an honest administration: This opinion was held, 
too, by Sir F. Bruce and Mr. Burlingame during the whole 
of their tenure of office as representatives in Peking of 
the two great commercial nations of the West. [2] This 
was also ^e opinion of Mr. Hart, both in his intimate con¬ 
versations with Prince Kung and others in 1851,[8] and 
after he was definitely established in Peking in 1885. 

I 2. In the tale of envoys,from Western courts received 
at Peking, only one mission is’recorded as having been 
sent by the Chinese court to a Western capital—to St. 
Petersburg in 178$. Its despatch may perhaps be ex¬ 
plained, partly by the fact that Russia was regarded as a 
coterminous Asiatic power, with whiclj the Manchu 
sovereigns had concluded two formal treaties, and partly 
by the wish of the emperor, Yungcheng, to find a counter¬ 
poise for the “pernicious intrigues of the Jesuits,’'[4] 
at a time when he was persecuting the Roman Catholic 
church in his dominions. In generd China, whether Ming 
or Manchu, received foreign envoys, apart from those who 
were admittedly bearers of tribute, as providing an interest¬ 
ing and novel show, but her rulers never on any occasion 
granted to any of the envoys, prior to 1842, any of the 
petiUons .whi^ they preferred. China asked nothing 
of the West but to 1 m left alone, and had no occasion to 
send envoys, either to compose difficulties or to report on 
the methods and capabilities of other countries. In the 
spring of 1866, however, Mr. Hart obtained leave for six 
months to take a trip to Europe ; and. before starting, he 
proposed to take with him an official delegate, who should 
study the character of the people in foreign countries, and 
on 1^ return should present a report on what he had 
seen. [5] The proposal was wel’ received by Prince Kung, 
and, on Mr. Hart's nomination he memorialised the throne 

ri] Cf. ohsp. i, I 88 ^ n. S8. 

{sj Cf. ohAp*. vi »' d vii, ptttim 

fSl Cf. eh*p. vU, I iS. 

Ul <X. ** Coafliet. ’ chap, iii, i 28. 

[S] North'Chib* Hvrtld, U&reo 8Uv, 18M. 
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and obtained an imperial rescript appointing PincHun, a 
Manchu, then in hb» sixty‘fourth year, >^ho had been 
successively a magistrate (cluh-hieu) and prefect (vhih-fu) 
in the provinces, and was then a secretary tor Chinese 
correspondence in Mr- Hart's office. He was not com- 
missioned as envoy.fdj but was cliargcd to mve'>tigate and 
report on wliat he should see; and, to give him official 
standijig, he was appointed brevet tsung-pan [permanent 
under-secretary] in the Tsungli Yameii [h’oreign 0fRce].[7] 
and was promoted to the tiiivd civil rank, 

i S, The delegate was accompanied by four attaches [8] 
and was placed in charge of Mr- E. C. Bowra, who was 
assisted by Monsieur B- dc Champs, both of tlxe customs 
service- Though not an envoy, he was well received in 
official circles iu Lrondon [9]; and^ tlic lead once given, he 
was equally well received in tho other capitals of northern 
Europe winch he visited in turn. Leaving London at the 
end of June, he proceeded to Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
St. Peteiisburg, Berlin, Brussels and Paris, spending tea 
days in the last, and from three to five days in each of the 
other capitals. [10] It was planned that the mission should 

[ 0 ] *' ]‘in U not a kin-ohni. but ho is noiniiiote<l by the Y&men and goef 
foreijM by iinmriul deeree.'* - I^, Hart to H, C, Uoerra, Ve)>. Sth, 1S6C. 

" Piti Vbjan is a t4un|;.|j(tn iit the Texingli Vuin»:;; with him are 
his aonandthrooatudentintnrpreterti from the Tuni;* wen Kwan.”—Ik Hart 
to K- Wjlzer. Lotuion, May Hth. 180C. 

(8} " Do you remem^r the name Teh Uing ? He was one of the 
Tuogwenkuan studeau who went to Europe io I8CS, when I took Pio 
l^boyeh and party homo : your father wee with ua and returned married. 
IVeli, this, same Teh ^tii^^iiow known as ChaagTab-yi—has juet been 
appointed Cbineee Minister to England in euccoMon to Lo Peog-luh. i 
am very {dad to eee him eo hieli up while I an> eUJl hoie. There were two 
other Btuueota : Feng Yi—still ifvinfi, and Yen Jut-^dead, Flo ia long 
dead and also hie eon Kwasg Yinz wno was of the party, Tha doings 
those daye are all before my luin^ just ae If they ocournw last week I ”— 
tt. Hart to C. A. V. Bewnt. tCov. 2vth, luch 

"Poor old Pin died a few weeks w£o.''—l<. lUrt to S. C. Bowra. 
Feb, Snd. 1871. 

(0) '* Should the Ptinoa (later King Edward VUJ wish Pin to attend a 
teves. let him go, acoompaaiad by youreeU o( oourse : but ttan'i fee Met 
taJee hit B. Kart to B. C. Bowra, Lisburn, June 2nd, 1846. 

" ]t was oivil of the F.O- to offer to app^t some one to ge wiUi the 
nuutot)—j did not suggest It; it was aUo considerate for the F-O. to 
nominate the Major , . - and, in short, we have every reaeon to be thaokfni 
to the P.O.”—Same to sane, Usbum, June 13th, 1346. 

[IC] " Sbcpuld any letoark be made r^tive to the short >dtiM paid to 
Rusria and Prusda, you will please to axplam that Pin's instruotioas were 
to be be ok eg^ in Cblna ia six monHis'^tiune, and that he ie afraid to be 
absent longer,'*—Sanss to sains, Lisburn, ,?uly IStb, 1844, 
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also go to Washington,[11] but this was abandonsd- Is 
fact the delegate was disgusted with the discomfoits 6f 
travel in countries whose 6ustoms he abhorred with all 
the dislike of a fossil and a Manchu; from the outset he 
had given trouble,[12] and was anxious to be quit of his 
task and return to Peking. His tour was cut short, and 
he was allowed to .sail from Marseilles on August 19th, and 
leave the scehes of mental disturbance created by steam 
ud electricity, and of moral disturbance caused by the 
ina orum spd bad manners everywhere manifest to his 
eyes,[18'j He produced no favourable impression, of 
Cj)inese civilisation, and he could have nothing favourable 
to report of the West; and his mission must be pro¬ 
nounced a failiiie.[14] 

§ 4. At the end of November, 1867, the diplomatic 
world In Peking was startled by the announcement that 
Mr. Anson Burlingame had been commissioned by the 
Chinese Emperor as his Ambassador Extraordinary, 
accredited to all the courts 6f the world, to which he was 
to proceed in turn. [15] Mr. Burlingame himself had bad 

{11] “I bopo io you *oS for AiMrie*.by the 6nt opportumt; in 
8 ^>teinber; it would not do for the miesiQii to return without beiidjag et 
leest vivted Waehin^oa.'’—Sena to aeaae, June IStb, ISM. 

ptj " 1 oea reamly vinderetABd the difficulties you heve to contend 
wita, «fid you loay mt eaeured thet if, by kee;4ng the end in view, end 
mekiQS beet of them, your eervieee will not oe nneppreoieted. . . . 
T«n Pin, «iUi my cotapliroents, tbet bo mey sot his |,t r««t'u to b^na 

ia Chiu lu proper time.*’—Seme to setm, June 12th, ISM. 

“ When I len mw him. Pin wm eo enzloua to retom to Cbtea thM he 
wee with difficulty pereutded to rem^ willingly until August ISth.'*— 
HiLma iQ eeree, July lOth, ISSS. 

I am eorty to hear your work etiU oontinuee to be diffioulc aad 
unpleeeant. Tm only way to bloviate tbe dlecomfort is to ehorten it: 
PiMBgee will be taken for the party by tbe mail from UareeUlee of Aug. 19tb. 
~$afD8 to esiDO, July 11th, 1S66, 

^13] “ For every word of he np doubt hod ten of eeneure, for 

whieh be easily found matoriat; but the oeaeure wee confidential and did 
not appear in pnnt.”—W. A. P. Martis, “ A Cyrle ol Catbay," p., 57*. 

Bta opinion, shared by all his olaas^ inay be inferted from the opiiuon 
expressed m a msmonal on the rrnaiion of Mr. Burluigame by W'oien, 
Semor Tutor to the emperor—^ their custoroe are nothing but lAsnlvious' 
neat and cunung. while ^slr Inollnationa are umplyfiondiehand mallgn^t. ” 
^^ted in P, W. Villlatna, "Anson BuNingame and tns Plret Chinese 
MImoo," p, lOS. 

[14] " The Chinese govemraent's apprMianon of Weetem piogtesi was 
by no — inereaaed by tbe mietion Pin, which rather IndMd produced 
a contrary effect.’’■'^Uoms, " EngUahmafl in China," ii, p, 137. 

[16] “ The announcemrat is so Angular and unexpected that we w^t 
anmooaly for more sorpUelt inlormatieti."—Nor(h*CbiM Herald, iDeo. Sth. 
1SS7. 
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DO previous mtimfttion of the honour to he conferred on 
him. He was on the point of kaving Peking to make a 
tour of inapecUon of the consulates, alter which it was hia 
intentioD to resign his position as American envoy; and 
was invited to a farewell dinner at the Tsimgli Yamcn, 
with the ministers of whicl^ he bad been on terms of close 
official intimacy for hve years. There was some talk of 
international r^ations and the difficulty of getting an 
adequate presentation of China's aims made abroad, and 
“ Wensiang,[16] a leading man of the empire^ said, ‘ Why 
will you not represent us officially ? ’ ”[1T] He consulted 
Mr. Hart, who urged him to accept the charge,[18] Sir R. 
Alcock informed his government that “ no one knew that 
the Chinese were on the eve of a revolution which would 
materially change the aspect of aifairs " [19]; and the 
step was equally unexpected to the French and Russian 
envoys then in Peking. [20] 

§ 6. One note of doubt on this general state of ignor¬ 
ance was expressed in Shanghu. 

“ That Cbe d«ciaicn . . . was arrived st so rapidly . . . u*e do 
not bsliave for a momaat. Tho Chftieea mind is not givsn to suddon 
bursts of after-dinnar inspiration, and to instantaneous acUon 
tboroon, aspocially in so weighty a mattar as depoting a repreaenta- 
tiva to the onoa*despii»ed governmeDta of the outer world. Wo 
may bo sure that, however euddonly broached. Mr. Burlingeme'e 
appointment baa been long and oarefolly thought over. Our oor- 
reapendent saye, ‘ and next tho counsel of Ur. Hartwas'eskod.' Ws 
would rather believe thnt tba ocunsal origjDated in Ur. Hart's 
br^.”t2ll 

This editorial prescience was verified later by Mr. Hart's 
own statement. 

'* Ever since my arrival in Peking, in 1861. I have been urging 
the Yamen to move in tl;a direction of what the West underttanda 


[) SIWendaog. aunlcter ol the Teuagh Yaaec from Its firtt eatablieh' 
laeot, Freetdent of the unpertsot minietry of Civil Office, snd Qraad 
SeerMaiy of State. 

[171 Mr. BxuUngarae to Mr, .Seward, Dec, 14th, 18C7. D.8, For. Pel,, 
186S, i. p. 4S4. 

W. A, F. MsrUn, " A Cycle of Cathay,' p. S74. Mr. Martin ected a« 
interpreter for Frinoe Kung at this diuiier, 
riSl W. A. F. kforUn, op. oit., p. $76. 
tlSl Mkhie, "The Eh^diman In China,'’ ii, p. lOS. 

(261 Ibid.; Cotdjer, ’ ‘ ROlatious da la CUna," i, p. 

(til Morth.China Harald, Dec. Uth. 1SS7 


$87. 
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by the word ' progroes,' wd on searoely nny potot hayo I apoken 
more strongly or more frequently then on the oeoeeaHy for Che 
esteblirhmeot of o reeident miaelon ot the oourt of every treaty 
power. . . . Ae a SrsC step ... I indnoed the Yemen to send 
LAOyeh Pin to Europe with me in 1^66, end» on my return to 
Peking, at the end Uiat year. I continued to urge for another 
forwai'd movement.{22} it oome to pus that, in September 

and OctobOT, 1SQ7. the matter of repreeentMion abroad was talked 
of every time I went to the Yemen. Oooe Ten Tsjen told me that, 
in a we^ or two, a decision would be comtounicaud to me, showing 
that the eovemment was about to act at once on my advice. Wen 
Tajen added that, if 1 could be apored from Peking, it was in con¬ 
templation to appoint myself to accompany the Chlneed official on 
whom their ohoioo was most likely tn the 6rst inotenoe to fell. . . . 
Some days slter (^e dumer at the Yeman] Mr. J. HcL. Brown 
told me that the Yemen bod it in contemplation to appoint Mr. 
Burlingame to be its representative to the treaty powers, and oaked 
Rie what 1 thought of it. 1 at onoe said that the notion ought to be 
supported, and on the following day 1 wont to the Yemen and spoke 
very strongly .in its favoor.'’[22J 

I 6. Mr. Hart’s ostensible motive in giving this advice 
is clear enough. His prime reason was that China should 
emerge from her seclusion and take her place in the family 
of nations; and for this he saw. in 18f37. as in 1801 and in 
1866, that the admin) stiation should be able to present its 
views and desires directly, and not solely through the 
foreign envoys in Peking, however weU-disp«>scd these 
might be; and that it should also bo informed, through 
its own agents, of the aims of Western governments and 
of their power to enforce their wishes. While this was the 
dominating motive, be also thought it desiiablc, under the 
actual conditions then prevailing, for the government 

“ to cultivate and conoerva fru'ndly rvlntjoii" by explaining to each 
of the treaty powers the many difficaltiaa that China cannot fail to 
azporience in attempting to cl^ge cxieting cond i i tvns or to introduce 
ooveltieeto beapoak forbooiaoce and prevent, in no far ae pgosible. 


(321 ^be following oasodoto thrown light on Mr. H»rt*a influence tn 
these yean. Mr. Cortwhglit ween Into hia oflice uio «lay iviid tuk^ if 
he hed seen the deevee appointing X to tlu* viceroyalty of Yim-Kwei. 
He took down his diery e^ reed rvo Oiiry iif tu'o months' eerfiw date, 
noting that he hod recommended the nomination of to the Yiiu-Kwel 
vioeT’^eity and of Y to another imponimt viroroyalty. Tlio second 
appointment wee guetted a short time after, f^omonel statemorrt of W. 
CnrtwHght to author in 1S09. 

123] R. Bon. " Note on Chinem Mattes*,’' June SCth, ISflS, in North- 
China Boreld. Nov, Stb. 16S0. 
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ftoy resort to liostile pressure to Avring frota Chine conoassionj for 
which the governinant did not ee yet {eel iteeli reedy; end to 
prepare the w&y generally for the dey when Chine should not merely 
heer the wor<U u forei;^ ropreeentetivee in Peking, but should be 
eble to address each government in ite own oepitel through e resident 
Chinese modiura."{2e] 

Mr. Hart was nol^ alone in desirlDg that China should be 
directly represented abroad, Mr. Secretary Seward having 
strongly urged that this step should he. taken [25]; but 
it was his other reasons which appealed the more to Prince 
Rung and his coUeagu^s-^or, as it w*as put by Wensiang 
at a later date, when the mission -was not so popular, 
“ The only instrucstion we gave our envoy was to keep 
the West from forcing us to build railways and telegraphs, 
which we want only so far as they are due to our own 
initiative. ”[26] 

I 7. The treaties of 1858. even those of the non- 
combatant powers, Ixad been imposed on China at the 
cannon's mouth; and at once, before ratification, she 
sought to obtain a modification in the requirements which 
pressed most directly on the central administration.[27] 
Many nations have had treaties imposed upon them as 
the result of defeat in war, but from few have such onerous 
conditions been required as were then imposed on China; 
and her rulers, acting as rulere in other countries have 
acted, [2 8] have resist^ the execution of <J1 stipulations 
which seemed unduly harsh, trying to obtain from inter¬ 
pretation what they could not secure by negotiation. 
Moreover, while Peking might make the treaty, it was the 
provinces which executed it; and the provincial authori¬ 
ties found that it was at their expense that the imperial 
government obtained peace. The one surrendered national 
prestige and some of the attributes of sovereignty; to 

[241 Kortii>Cbina Horald, Kov. &th. 1869. 

fSo] Ur, 8«ward to Ur. Burliogem*, D«a 18th, 1865. UJI. Por. Rol,. 
l$Si, i, p. 48? ( to Ur. J, RoM Browsa, 8«pt. 7th, 1868. 11^, 1868, 
i.p. 678. 

rS6] Cordiar, ** miatiooa de la China,** i, p. 296: W. A. P. Martin, 
** A of Cathay,’* p. S70. 

[27] Cf, ** ConSiot,'* ohap. xxu, SI, 22, 

(ssj '* HU rapport of (h» Bhci^ cloioi, * ae from Qod and natoro, 
to ov«md« tho onifieial reatrioUona of unjuct tr«atie«, Mr dRXvvscUtlou 
of fho convention of the Pardo es * aetipulation for the national ignomiay,* 
voiced the iDortlralMe eentimoot of the new England.**^C*. Qront Robert' 
ROD OD William Pitt, Lord ChelhOBi, Quarterly Review, Oct., 1908, p. 86& 
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the other the treaUes brought loss of revenue and diffi¬ 
culties of administration, both giving pin-pricks at aJI 
times aad in many places. It ‘cvas in the provinces [29] 
that it was found that “ the conclusion of a treaty is 
the eommencement. and not the termination, of difficul¬ 
ties^’ r^]» and the imperial government was then so 
weak that, even if it had wished, it was unable to modify 
the tirae-honoiued Chinese sy^em of administration. 
This situation led to the doing of acts by the Chinese 
authorities which were then, and have been since, charac¬ 
terised as “ evasior^ of .treaty obligations”; and the 
foreign mercantile community looked forward to the date, 
•l$d8, when they were trtc to demand a revision of the 
treaties in a sense which would secure a more faithful 
execution, and even an extension, of the privileges which 
they had obtained. Of this intention the imperial ministers 
were fully aware [81]; and both they and the foreign 
community were also aware of the state of unrest in many 
of the provinces, manifesting itself in attacks on mission¬ 
aries and disorder everywhere. [82] To counter the 
movement for stiffening the. treaties; to prevent the 
disordered state of the country—resulting from the long 
stress of the Taiping rebellion and the continuing str^ 
of the Nienfei troubles,[88] and manifested by anti*foreign 
attacks—from leading to armed intervention and naval 
demonstrations [84]: these would provide a sufficient 

{SSJ Cl Qbiip, vii, $1 s. 10. 

rSO^Mr. Bvuc« ^rl RusmU, July ISth, 18S3. Farther Pepera teL 
RebeUien, 1103, p. 69. 

51 dr ohap, X. I S. 

5 2 Cl. ohH>. xi, 

SS Of. «ha^ v{. I l.n.). 

34 The ChiiMee ^vemment had already nffered frem military and 
aaral premre appUed by Buaaia, Rpglanri aad Fnace, the la»t two having 
alw Mn given eorbething more than moisl eupport by the AmericaQ 
govermnem aad ita repreaentativee (of. “ Co&fliot, ob^. c?. H 1^. 

IS. U, 10 : obap. XX, |l S ; obap. xzii, I 4); and proviiiQial o fflcl ala 
had been forced to a oecuicn by Daval dein^ttatiace (of. Coodiot,*’ 
ohap. x)v, ^ SS, 24), Jvet at tbia tune, the cloee of 1667, there were 
reporta, vduch were not later vended, that e Weataip power, then af no 
gfeat ooneideraUon in A^tic waters, wee on tbe point of aimemnff Chlneae 
wnKory.—" Tb« meet etartllng piece of newe brou^t by the last mail 
it that endeavoure wUl be mau to obtain the ceafion of Chgaan ae a 
G«nnaa penal eettlement. Not long ago Pruwa wea credited eath the 
intention of annexing Formoea. . . . Only tbe greed for aaoexation 
which PraMia baa lat^y ahown iodooee oa to pay any attention to so un¬ 
likely a report."—Nordi.Chma Herald, peb, l«h. 1S6S. 
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reason for any statesman to make sure tfcat his country’s 
case was j^perly and clearly represented to the rulers 
of other nations. The rulers of China had, however, a 
third reason for the step they now took— a desire to resist 
the pressure, constantly ap^ied to them, to develop ” 
their country; to build .railways, open mines and erect 
telegraph lines, nut because they wished them, but because 
others thought that a great and rich country like, Chine 
ought to have them. Ihey might wish to have them, but 
they preferred, conservati\e as they were by tradition, 
to have them in their own timetSSjj and delay is the 
instinctive aim of every Chinese statesman. 

§ 8. Mi. Burlingame, on whom was conferred the red 
button of the first civil rank, had associated with him in 
his mission the Manchu Chihkang and the Chinese Sun 
Chia*ku, officials of the second civil rank ; and these three, 
with Mr. Burlingame as chief, were commissioned as Our 
High Minister Kxttaordinary and Plenipotentiary. ”[86] 
Mr. J. Mcleavy Brown [87] was commissioned as first 
secretary, and M. £. de Champs [88] as second secretary 
of the mission, and there were about thirty Chinese secre' 
taries and die this d la gaifr. The mission left Shanghai 
on February 25th, 1868, leaving in the minds of its sponsors 

(S61 Ct. 4nt«a, S S ; " Subjectien/' cb*p. Iv, $ S. 

WsDsUng . , . ia tb« esrlj vftm wd. ' You mo aJl tcc 

uiiiouj ui and rtwt uk on « new rotd, uid 70 Q «iU do it: "box 

you will 4 U r«gr«i ic. for. once avaking end iun«cl, we shell go fwt and 
fnr—fertber than, you thick, much (erther then you went.’ **—B. Hart, 
“ These from the Lend of Blnixn,’* p. S 2 , 

(36) " Mr. Burlingemc, with the (vro so app^nted, wiU act u Our High 
Minlcter ExtreorduMry and PlenlpotsAtiaiy.” Mr. BuriiogaiDe'a oinden* 
ti^ in North-Chine Bemld. Nov, ISih, ISSa. The tjac^tion wee 
attested by the signatuiea of J. McL. Erown. First Becretary of Ouii««e 
Ifiaion i 8, tVells Williama, V.S. ChargS d’ARiarsa ad mtenm; Robert 
Rari. Inspeetor Geneinl of IzDpeAei Cblaeee Ccatoms ; W. A. P. Uertic, 
rVoffesfir of Hermeneutice and‘'Tr*a0letor sc the Iraperial Pox^gc College. 
1 a the'Cbjne* tat of the pnemble to the create of waMungtOD, 1S6S, the 
titles of the three are ideodcal—“ envoys for ihe regulation of iotemaiiCAai 
• ‘ —buc to Mr. BurUogame’s ttw la added “ ascior.’* and hta name 
is pven firvt piece. VhiUe engaged on this saiaim he looslvad SS.OOO 
seeing a year, and all expense#. 

[STj Then acting u-Chineee secretary of-the British Isgation s ta 
Apnl, LS70, aooepted a post In the ChLaeee ctwtanis eervice i in 1877 was 
procnoted to be conumsiBOoer of oustccnai in 1893 was nominated by 
Sir R. Bari toihe post bf Chief cemaisaiooer of Korren custeois; now 
(1817). as Sir John MoL. Brown, oouaciUor of Bgatlon at tbs C hief s 
legation in Xioodco, 

{$S] Of the Chinese onstems; of. antea. I 8. 
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many h&pes, but »lso some misgivmgs.[89] Mr, Builingame 
himself, bowerer, had no such misgivings. He had 
accepted the tmssioh ^th conhdent pride. When the 
oldest nation in the world, containing one-thiti of the 
human race, seeks, for the (Irst time, to come into relations 
with the West, and requests the youngest nation, through 
its representative, to act as the medium of such a change, 
the mission is not one to be solicited or rejected.’*[40] 
This idea was adopted by the Governor of (ilifornia in 
proposing Mr. Burlingame’s health at a banquet given to 
the mission at San Francisco in May—“ Our guest, the 
son of the youngest, and representative of the oldest, 
government.” 

§ 9. Mr. Burlingame was, above all else, an orator [41] i 
and, like all orators, was liable to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment. [42] ' If only he carried his 
hearers along with him in the same enthusiasm, he asked 
no more. At the San FVancisco banquet he declared that 
his mission meant that China was launched on the path 
of peace and progress, and ap 5 >eal«d to the memory 
of ” Kicci,[48] Vcrbiest,[44] Morrison,[45} Milne,[4$] 
Bridgmanit^T] Culbertson, [43] and an army of others who 


(3S] If Ur.;B. doM tbo right thing, Iw mfty b*Vft tli« boii 

efft^ for CbioA uid humaiuty; but, if ht dote the ocher thing, wt muA 
trust to Heaven iteeU to take «are of the futuie,”—K. Rert to fii. B. Drew, 
Mey Uth. I8SS. 

(40} Ur. Burliogeme to Ur. Sewwd, DM. Uth, 1867, ‘D.S. For. Bel 

ises.i.p.s^. 

B *' Writing was leboc end vwiactm to bun; it Mn^d impoeeible 
I to Htabbih 0 repid tiwist betweeci hia brein end th« ead of • 

E in.**" J. 0. Blune, *' Ur, Eutliogeioe ea en Orator,*’ in AtlanUo Monthly, 
9T., 1S70, cited in F. W. WiUieme, '* Aneon BurliDgeiDe," p, 111. 

(42} '* Ut, Burlffigeme bad been aa eoCive politicien in nia Ume. and 
«aa a praotiied orator. If we add the a^thet ’ aophiaUoated Uiaboriwan ’ 
.... that U Uttle Eooie than to aay ^ waa a tpaoial pleader ^ and ba 
waa BCgagad on epccial plesdet’a duty.”— Uiohie, ” The 
China” h,p, ISS. 

(4$! Matteo fUooi, Jeeuit, died at Peking in 1610. 

(wj Ferdinand Verbiaat. Jeeuit, at Peking in 1688. 

(46] Robert Morriaoo, BriUah, arrived at Canton In 1607, died there 
in 1834. 

{46} Arthur UUna, Britiah, arrived in 1618 to work with Uorriaon ae3 
left in 1616 to take np work at Ualaoea. 

[47] Blijah Oolaman BridgTuaa, Amerioan, arrived at Canton in 1628, 
died at Wianghfti in 1861. 

(46] Michael SiDpaon Culbertaoa, Amerioan, arrived at Canton, in 
1844, died et Shanghai in 1862 at Weet Point with UaUeck, Beauregard 
and Sheman. 
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have lived died in that far land, hoping that the day 
wonld soon arrive when this great people would extend its 
arms towards the shining banners of Western civilisation ’’; 
and he proclaimed that “ that hour has struck, the day 
has come.** The same note was maintained in his speech 
at a banquet given on June 28th at New York by the 
Governor of tltat state, when he asserted that China was 
ready to invite the missionaries to ** plant the shining 
cross on every hill and in every valley,” and to engage 
Western engineers to open roines and build railways ; and 
that she had entered on the path of progress. [49] HU 
eloquence swept his audiences from their feet, and aroused 
the enthusiasm of the American people at large; but his 
language came as a shock of cold water to those he had left 
behind in China—both to the. rulers and friends of China, 
and to those whose aims were destined to be frustrated 
by the effects it produced. [50] 

§ 10. The government at Washington, always sensitive 
to public opinion, was imbued with the feelings of the 
American people, and gave the mission a flattering welcome. 
Its members were received by the president, Andrew 
Johnson, who, however, nbted a protest that American 
envoys had not yet been received in audience by the 
Chinese emperor. [51] Negotiations were then opened 
between Mr. Burlingame and Air. Seward for a treaty, 
which waa ag^ed to and signed July 28th.[52j Jn its 

(491 P. W. WiUiAm», *'AsaoD BurllottiDe," pp. 110 seq,; Cprdisr, 
** JUUUona ds la China.'* i. p. 200 . 

^00) “ The pWtudng proap^ was nO' doubt described as in tb» psullo> 
poet*future ; butpeopuof wartnima^nationtookitin thepnssettense,**— 
W. A. P. Kartin, " A Crele of Cathi^.** p. 970. “ Aa orator oaanot reas o n* 
ablf be held aooounta^ torsvery deUal ^ hU orations.”—Mlohie, **The 
in CUna,'* ii, p. 100. 

'* speaoh did no more than foreeaet a prospect ^whieh. with the 
passing of soothe; oyole of Cathay, ta now pl^ly levealed’to the world.*’— 
P. W. Vt'ilUams, ** Anson Burlingame.” p. 140. Bee pcetea, 117. 

1 51] ** It is w^ onderstobd by this govenunant thM, owing so the 
miaorisy of tbs ScDperw of China, the eovemgn authority of am^ie 
ie now exereieed by a regeoej^. {Userrmg, tbemoro, and wiring, thougb 
only dtiriog the etapeivrie minority, the q u e st ion oonnwning the privflege 
of peieonal audience by tbs head of ths.Cbiaeee BOTCnuaaat, the P r eeidant 
of she United 8ute« wiU obeerridly reo«w» thrir eiceUend^ the high 
skinietere of Gklna on FrMay. at 18 o*<riook at noon, aO tbe fikecurive 
inaQaioii.”»Ur. Seward te Aaeon Burimganw. Chihkang Mid fiun Chia-ku, 
June dri, 106$. U.8. Per. ReL. ISSS.i. p. 603. 

(60] '* Additional artiolee so the treaty between tbe United States of 
j^ixwriea and the Ta-Tfling Empire of Jeme iSUt. iSA0.''<eigDedat Waafamsh 
too, July 88tb. 1863.—Tuetiee, 1, p. 6i6. 
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ei^ht articles tbe most careful search fails to find any 
■concrete provisioi) which would serve* to regulate the 
relations between tbe two countries, or to adjust any 
difficulties which might anse; ftnil yet its language was 
drafted, not by the orator, but by the trained statesman. [58] 
Its eight articles provided for the maintenance of tbe 
integrity of China; for Chinese control of their own 
inla^ trade; for the appointment of Chinese consuls in 
American ports [54]; for reciprocal freedom from persecu* 
tion for religion) for encouraging the immigration of 
Chinese coolies into the United States, but with a pro¬ 
hibition of contract emigration; for reciprocal rights of 
residence and travel; for access to the schools of either 
country; and for freedom from interference in the develop¬ 
ment of China. 

I 11. Of these provisions the last was the only one the 
Chinese government cared for; and the philanthropic 
altruism of the other articles so dismayed the emperor’s 
advisers, that they were with difficulty induced to ratify 
the treaty which, moreover, had been negotiated without 
their authority, and on the sole initiative of their envoy 
ejctraQrdmaty.[55] To the American government the 
chief practical gain was the encouragement of Chinese 
immigration. This was at that time much desired by the 
state of California, whose citiiens then thought that they 
needed cheap and abundant labour to develop the re¬ 
sources of their state [56]; but in no long time California 


"This QOTfpfn . . . wu dr»ft«d by Ur. Seward io aoeordsnee 
with hie awn kJeae ol wbat wu right and proper under the olrewoctaneaa.*’ 
»F, W. WilliaMa. ** Anson BuningaTra»," p. 144. '' Tho draft of that 
docujnani was drawn up. not hy Mr, BurUn^aoia, but by Hr. Saward, aa 
tha gaaat taoraiary told ma with no UtUa eatiaraodon/’^W. A. P, 

Martin. A Cyola of Cathay " p. 

H Ct aotaa, | 6. 

From tba atandpolnt of .diploiuatie coovanUon m obaervad in 
1,'uropa tbara ia no denying that Mr, Burlingaroa’a partidpatioii in eort- 
oludkn^ thia eontraoC was irregular. Ha bean grantM no apaeific 
InatTMCiooa to negotiate troauoe abroad."—F. W. U’iliiama, " Aneon 
purtin g eiaa," p. J&2. 

tfo power to negotiate a treaty had boao grekntad to the Burlingaina 
rniMiOD."—Baron von Gojnpach [cf. chap, vii, | S}. " The fiurimgarne 
Mitaioo " dtad in Cordiae, " B^lattona de la Chine," i, p. 29S. 

[M] Ur. J. Rom Browoe to Ur. Seward. Jniy 24th, iSSS ; Ur. Wilkea 
to Hr. Browne.* June 7tih; Jdr. Cleveland to Ur. Browne, July S7th t 
Ur. Seward to Browne, Aug, 17(h ; C.8. Per. ReL 186S, i, pp, & S ao<);,, 
S6S, 
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changed her views, and, at her dictation, the federal 
government changed its policy, and was at much trouble 
to undo what had been done in. the Burlingame 
treaty. 

§ 13. The success of the Burlingame mission in Englah& 
was less spectacular, but was more practical. Arriving 
in London in September, a cold reception was given to the 
mission, and some weeks elapsed before its members were 
presented, on November 20th, to the Queen at Wind8or,[S7] 
audience being granted then expraasly on the understanding 
that it was only his minority which pievented the Chinese 
sovereign from recdvii^ foreign envoys in audience. 
Then, on December 4th, on the assumption of office by 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Clarendon replaced Lord Stanley 
at the head of the Foreign Office, and on the 26th received 
Mr, Burlingame for the first time.|tl8] Mr. Burlingame 
explained the object of his mission in the same terms 
which he had used in America, declari?^' that it was '* Ist 
to disabuse the Western powers of an impression they were 
supposed to entertain, that the Chinese government had 
entered upon a retrograde policy, 2nd to deprecate a pre> 
cipitate and unfriendly attempt on their part to enter 
upon a policy which might make all progress impossible 
from its menacing tone and violent shock to the feelings, 
and even prejudiees^ of the people.’* Two days later 
Lord-Clarendon decided, as the policy to he adopted in 
future by the British government and its agents, 1st, that 
an unfriendly' pressure shall not be applied inconsistent 
with the independence and safety of China, 2nd; that H.M. 
government desires to'deal directly with the central 
government rather than with the local authorities ; ” 
cgi the undcwtaiiding that China faithfully observed the 
obligations of the treaties, and reservation beirtg made 
of the use of force “ to protect life and property immedi- 
ately exposed. **[50] Instructions in this sense were sent 
to the Britfrh envoy in Peking, to the Admiralty and to 
the Colonial Offioe, that due effect might be given to 

[57] 7.W WiUUms/* azi9on BuHtngfriw,*'p. ns ; Cordiar,SUl*tidcis 

d« ik I, p. 295. 

[58] Gor .er, ubi sup. 

[5^ Lord Cl*r»ndoo to t£r. Burlirtsuco, Dm. 28th, 1868; Mr. Bur* 
Unfffttne to Lord Clveodon, Jao.' Itt. 1889 ; Corr. mp. r«l. botffooa GroM 
BntM CUa*, 1869. pp. 1. 4. 4 
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[60]; • &nd the understanding arrived at 'was com' 
municated to the French government, which expressed 
itself as disposed to act in this, as in other matters, in 
accord with H.M. government.’*[61] Instructions were 
also given to apply this understonding to the relations 
between England and Japan, in so far as they involved 
the use of naval force. [62] 

§ 18. From London the mission proceeded to Paris. 
There it was well received, both by the government and 
by society [66 ]; and was granted an audience by the 
emperor, with the sanic reservation as was ma^ in 
Washin^n and London, as to the minority of the Chinese 
sovereign [64]; but it 'was accorded, neither the treaty 
it bad obtained in Washington, nor the self*denying 
ordinance granted by the 'British government. After the 
summer it' proceeded to the northern courts, leaving 
Stockholm on October 7th, Copenhagen on October 80th, 
and The Hague on November 18th- Then in January, 
1870, it proceeded to Berlin, where it was well received, [65] 
and obtmned from Bismarck a declaration, in less definite 
terms, but practically adopting for the Korth*German 
Confederation the provisions of Lord Clarendon's declaia- 

[60] Lord Clar^ndm to Sir B. AImo^, Pm. 30tb. ISSS, and , an, ISth, 
1066 ; to Coloxual OSm, Jaa. I*t and Nth to Adjiunl&y, Jan. 4th and 
14th; Ibid. 

[61] Lord Claraoden to Lord Ljofu. Pm. 30th, 1666; Lord LfOna to 
Lord ^arandoQ, Jaji, Cth. 1869 ; Ibid. 

[621 Lord daiandos to Sir H. Patkea, Jut. 39th, 1860. Ibid. 

(63] La Grand Hotal reaooM enoore dea iehoejo^nniz d« I'ambaaeitda, 
qo'atfcnat^aot, au landoisaln dd Grand Camaval m 1869, Ua Mmbraa 
prSoooupaUona da ravaoir ei qa'aaioufdit 1» gUa lun6bre d» rattentat da 
YanS'WiSou.”—Oordlar, " Kilationa do la CUo»/’ i, p. 300. 

Do you think it would 'bo a good thing for the CMneae Cemnuanon 
to give a hop or laeaptioo or eomi^ing of the eott during the laet week 
[of the Vienata Exhibition]. If you think it would be a wnwoe eooiaUy, 
and end your labours and vieit with Sclat, I am willing to aathoriee you 
to expend a thuiisarul pounds on it. . . , If a thounod ndll do it nie^^* 
eeaUy. do it: if it would only produce a ' ehabby guntael * aflw, 1«t it 
alone. I'don't think BurUngnmo's recoptione [which made all Pam talk 
•ed were really grand) coat n thfnaand pbunde caeh. 1 ahould Ilka you all 
to diaappaar 'in a blase of glory'^o to speak."—R. Hart to C. Hawaa, 
Aug. 2nd, 1S7S, 

[64} Ministre dee Aff. Etr. h M. Burlingncoe, Jan. Slat^ 1869.—ConUer, 
" BSlationa da la (hune/’ i, p, 300, 

[66] "^Bia last conununication was a telegram, via Siberia, addreeaad 
to ne for the 7'aun^i Yemen, repor^ng a favourable laception at Berlin, 
adding ‘coaduded nsgotiatlom xrith Prussia; strong declaration by 
Biamarofc in favour of China. Now to Buana! ’ W. A. P. filartin, 
'* A C;^ of Cathay," p. 377, 
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tio&.[6C] The mission then proceeded to St. Petersburg* 
^here, on February 4th-16th, it was received by the 
Tsai: but Mr. Burlingame, unable to withstand the 
severity of a Russian winter, was attacked by pncumoniA 
and died on February llth*-23rd. The head^p of the 
mission was then assumed by Chihkang [C7]; and, after 
visiting Brussels and Rome, the mission returned to China 
in October, taking the newly opened route by^the Suez 
canal. 

§ 14. The “ (Ecumenical embassy ” [68] had been 
launched with great expectatious, it had made a great 
splash in its course around the world, and yet it was a 
failure; but, fwlure though it was, it was “ none the less 
an indispensable link in the chain that was drawing the 
East and the West together,” [66] and the basis which it 
established for the treatment of China’s international 
relations has only for special cause been departed from 
in the half century which has elapsed since that date; 
and this was the conception of Mr. Burlingame. A citizen 
of Boston, he was admitted to the bar and was for a time 
attache at the American legation in Ijondon. Elected a 
representative in the Massacliusctts legislature, he was 
subsequently sent to congress; and there he made his 
mark as an opponent of the political ideas of the southern 
states. On the iikauguration of president Xincoln he was 
nominated envoy to V’ienua; but he had been too out* 
spoken in his championship of Italian freedom in 1856, 
and the government at VVashington was informed that he 
was persona non grata; and he was then nominated to 
the Peking legation. There he took up Mr. Seward’s 
policy of co-operation,[70] and, hand in hand with Sir F. 
Bruce, and with the support of M, Beiihemy and M. 

[06] BUotftKk to Mr. Builingfrms, Jui. IGlh, ISTO.—E. W, .W'UtiAnkS. 

Anson Burli&gnoan." p. 247. 

The yievt of tfaa Amorieui govMiuaont h*d been «omauiiue&t«<l 
offioasUy to tbo UhaAC«llor of Korih-0«naBn Conl»dai«Uoa.—Mr. 

to Ur. Baaonft,* Au£. Sl*t. im, For. IM., 1870. 

p. S04. 

£67} Uftl$r6 im iatrigueo rAn^lotam. T^o-knog pni In dinofcum 
do ^ siuMion M Keloavr Brown reatnnt pranuor •»cretftiro.**^^Mdi«r, 
•> BMntioni d» In Chkio,'’ i, p. 3C2. 

68] W. A. E. UftTliD, " A Cycle o! CnU>iy,” p. 876. 

69) Ibid., p. 377. 

10] Cf. lii, ! 1; obep vi, | 8. 
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BaSu$^k,[71] it made the means, during five eventful 
years, of substituting moral for material' coerdon—of 
working through the united pressure of the four envoys, 
in matters on which they were agreed> and not by the 
isolate action of an envoy or a consul. This same idea 
underlay his*conception of the objects of his mission and, 
if he had been one of those rare men who. combine grand 
conceptions with practical working, he could have made 
his mission a success. ’But he was a visionary, He saw 
existing facts through the roseate mists of his great ideals ; 
and, unwittingly, he conveyed to the hearers of his eloquent 
addresses a fal^ impression of the state of China and of 
her attitude towards the oxitsidc world. To complete his 
task it would have been necessary for him to rctuiTi to 
Peking and, by bis eloquence, bring the Chinese statesmen 
to adopt as Uieii own the opinions which he represented 
them as already holding. History will record of hin) that, 
in 1863, be persuaded the governments of the world to 
adopt a policy which ultimately became their guide; 
but that, in China, his step was premature, and that, 
for a time, he failed. 

$ 16. Lord Clarendon had been impressed by Mr. 
Burlingame’s presentation of his case, and had at once 
adopW as the policy of his government the proposi^ 
which had been. laid before him, though with certain 
practical reservations.. In this he showed lumself a states¬ 
man, who could look beyond the turmoil of the present 
and establish a broad basis for dealing with the future. 
But neither he nor Bismarck gained tbe approval of their 
^ents in the Bast, who, one and all, protested that the 
new settlement was not founded on existii^ facts,[72] 
The mercantile commur^ity in China, too, was bitterly op* 

(711/* Tb» Four aa thsy wer* c&ll»d, Mr. BaJuMOk w*a in ISSS 
•uccomaC by Q«i)«ral Vlaagoly. 

[123 JwDftia, 'pour 1 b« «uropS«na A Peking. 1ft ntufttion tie 

fuVpluB piniblft i^ue pendniit cnois qui mivirenC I'ftinvSe'de Bur- 
bogacno a Loadras. UWn» le paelftque ruse Vlengely m fftcbftit, to prua 
sen Ton Itobfoee ftilirinftit. Xleoek. mSlaocoUque, oonfttfttftlt qa’il ftvftit 
prSperi s propre rniae."—Gordier. BSlaUoae de to Chine,” 1, p. 296. 

^ Ho (Mr. Eurlifigftmel tueoeeded ia »o eitering the eeune of the 
Bribieh govormaeak tbftl weir egeak la Chian l^r k. Alcookl vm die* 
oaedited, Muldfikd, aad rendered povefleee to effect the objeeke fer 
«Uoh be hftd been tobooriog.”—Tdiebie, Tbe'EngUahmsa In Obioft,” 
ii, p. 197. 
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po«ed to the change ot policy>[?d] which, it was felt, would 
bring danger to our mterests and to the cause of pro- 
gress [T4]; and this fear was intensified by a series of 
events which had occurred during the progress of the 
mission from San Francisco to St. Petersburg. While Mr. 
Burlingame was declaring that China was ready to plant 
the shining cross on every hill and in every valley,” and 
was giving assurances, that she had entered on the path of 
progre^, anti-missionary and anti*foreign disturbances 
had occurred at Yangchow, at Taiwan, at Swatow, at 
Foochow, at Tengchow, at Anking, at Wuchang, and in 
Szechwan, [75] all of which were settled by pressure applied 
to the provincial authorities, in most cases by naval 
demonstrations—by tlie despatch of the “ inevitable gun¬ 
boat.” The men on the spot saw the readiness with which 
Chinese arrogance and hostility were kept in check by a 
continuance of the policy of force, and for many years 
their view received the support of vpriters in general [75]; 
but to Mr. Burlingame, Mr. Seward, Mr. GlMStonc, and 
Lord Clarendon, is due the credit of seeing that present 
conditions could not endure for ever, and that, if China 
was< evtf to stand on her own feet, a beginning must bo 
made in requiring the imperial government to do its own. 
police work. 

§ 16. The spirit of the age, even of the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was on the side of the inno- 
vators ; but their critics included many among the ablest 
men of the time. Foremost among these was Mr. J. Ross 
Browne, who had been appointed American envoy at 
Peking in succession to Mr. Burlingame. He considered 


ns] TlM ori^sal ides h«d be»n op-operstioo to «afMte progrm ; 
bvS SvlinSkiiM's ooficepboo was c6*oper»tioii to support stSfZiA- 
co*op<TWa ia ISAvisg tha ntoeC atoUd and oxolusiva govsnunaat 
ia tba worlil to emerge from He aeoli,MBoo end ioitiew chen^—irtoen it 
MaMwl’*—IToRivChine Hamid, Apni Mb, 1870. 

[74] IWd, 

nsi North-Ciuim Hemld. Jen. lltb, 1970. Ct ebep. si, p ei m a. 
i?0] The following ie vf tlie opi^oe expnMed hy men; writara 

cA ^a »ub)«at. " It «•* tba first publxO pronounoamnni of tba deetb of 
PalmeiWoea tradition. of tfao rw^>ae of Qrefrt Britain intc an 
afleBinete. invertaWeta, inccnaaquent polio;, nraj^ad b; every wind from 
witbout or sdUun, opposed to Ute judsment ot bar own exmiioaoed 
repravntatavee—die poUe; which’ bee doubt led to the neijuie of 

BnOab iMeetage in A^'*—A. R. Colqnhoun,. China in Tmoafonnedeo." 
p. 281. 
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th6X he WAS hindered in doing his duty to his own country 
by the surrender of his own gorenunent to the persuasive 
arguments of his predecessor, He saw this $o dearly, 
and expressed his opinions so forcibly in hU despatches, 
that his government felt that he could not properly repre¬ 
sent it in the policy which it then held, and it recalled 
hiia.[7T) While in Shanghai, returning from his post, he 
received an address from the English and American mer¬ 
chants of the port, expressing their approval of his 
course. To it he replied in a paper in which, while expres¬ 
sing bis disap;proval of the new policy initiated under Mfr. 
Burlingame’s inspiration, he disdaimed all idea of revert¬ 
ing to the discredited policy of force; and he made a con¬ 
vincing exposition of the course which should be followed 
by the governments of countries actuated by the prindples 
of Christianity in dealing with countries ha^g othti’ 
6tandards.[7S] Its effect may be thus smnmed up': 
“ the way to avoid wm with China is to deal firmly with 
her; show her every consideration, but require her to 
fulfil every treaty obligation.” Mr, Browne was recalled; 
but before the year h&d closed bis government announced 
its acceptance, in the main, of the opinions for which it had 
recalled him.[?9] 

§ 17. The launching of the mission was due to the 
initiative of Mr; Hart, and to him it may be left to sum¬ 
marise its Jesuits, as they appeand at the trine, and not 
in the light of twentieth-century conditions. In a private 


[77] He lefC Peking oa his reoftll earl^ in Joly. North*Cbia» 

Hwild, Julf S4t>h, JSeO. 

[7S1 Sm Appoadiz C. 

[7d] ** y«ti will M jour privau as veil m you offidal ooBV«XBa^ 
tioo as to damonMnta to Mneo Kuog tha anoaritj of tha Uoicad 8t«M in 
ita wtehM for tha m^ntoaazioe of tha authority of the ooptral gDvomtnent 
Mbd tha peaoeful spread of ita induonoe. Vou iriU jnoica clear to the 
govammant to vhieh yoti era accredited tha eattled puzpoae of tha ptaaldent 
to ebaerve with fidelity all the treaty obUgatiooe ol tha UciCad Statoe and 
to i t ep a ct the pnjodioaa and'tnAiUoDe oi tha peopla ol China ^diaa they 
do not intarfere with rights whi^ hava bean ac<|(ii2od to the United States 
by Uaaty. Oatba othtt hasd. you will not fall to make It diatinetlyunder¬ 
stood that he wlU claim the full parlcricacice, by the CUaeM goTemmant, 
of aU the promiM and obbgatione iHuch It h^ aMUmed by treaty or 
boQTentiooa with the Ui^tad Stataa. On tUe point, and in tha m ain t sn - 
ol our erjatins nehte to their full extent, you will ba alwayt firm ftnd 
da^ve.”—Mr. Slab to Mr. P. F, Low, I>oe. 8rd, 1889, U.B. Tot. Bal., 
1870, p. 808. 

2t may be noted that Andrew johnean had been «ncoaad s d in Uareb, 
i, by UIjMee 8. Grant, aad Wm. E, Sawaxd by HamiltOB Flah. 
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letter, written before the mission errived in X^ondon, he 
expressed himself thus: ‘'Mr. B.’s [BurUngatne’s] tejrt 
was this: 

* Tbe situation ix etiU noval; eur people arc not aocaatomed «e 
it yet I thoM of un who do know a UttJe about what treatias and 
interoour^a moan have our hands almost tied by having aaoh to 
wtthetand a thbuaaud who are both ipioranU hostile, and suapieioua: 
wa cannot promias to do anything either to-cUy or to-morrow, but 
vro shall exert curselvoo to give all possible effect to treaty atipulatl ons 
which were hurriedly agreed to, witliout due consideration as to 
their feasibility; do not push •» to ect without full consideration 
again : give us time, and na wo know you bettor wo m^y come 
to appreciate you looro and bo ready to learn of and borrow from 
you.' He held coj^tal carda at first: h>« It ix, the roeult is th^t the 
home public hea been entirely misled, and the Chinese here nre mixled 
too^woy have changed tlieir tone very iiiuclt during the lout eigltt 
uion^s ; and talk and uot as if the tliought that the West had begun 
to fear China were paraiuount. 3 linve defended Mr. 33.’« speeches 
inasmuch as I look^ upon Ii!h way of talking as n rliotorie^l use of 
the present tanao for the iutiiTr->»ii very effective style of address 
when you wish liMrera to picture thinK’' vividly: but the result 
of the mission os u whole haa hern misnp(ler>'tMnding at both ends 
of the lino. (Hero, for Instcnce. the Chinese held out ten days, 
after fiiushing other negotiations, in their refusal io allow the 
Emperor ©f Austria to be styled Ta*liwang*ti; they only gave way 
yeeteTda.v when aeflured that such nn Insult would be noticed by the 
povrers and could not be lot drop by the Auatrisn govemmeni.) 
Po you rerpsmbsr how I wrote to you in tills connexion just before 
you left CbinkiaDg ? [$0} There wax, at tlie start, a roegnifioent 
rdle to be play^ : full of value far CJiina, useful to all the world, 
and sure—if properly ployed—to redound to Che credit of the indi¬ 
vidual ; judging roex^y by rmuUs ho far, tlis point has been missed : 
but of course judgment is atill prftmaturs, and nothing oen be a^d 
till the mieeioR cornea back aad reports progresa ai pera«n,’'[81] 

The vevdict of history must be tliat the changes wrought 
by the mission in the policy of Western ^vernments were 
productive finally of good to China and to the vorld in 
general; but that, in the minds of the rulers of Chba. 
lU success caused such a revulsion of feeling, and created 
such confidence in the soundness of their own judgment, 
a confidence not warranted by existing conditions, aa to 
retard the advance of the empire, at the time and for some 
years after, 

{SOI a. estew. D. SO. 

[SI} ft. Rart to E. B. J>tvir. S«pb. 3rd, iSOd. 
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§ 1. Tu^ Sritish treaty of 1358 provided that, at the 
end of ten years, cither party might demand a further 
revision of the tariff and of the Commercial articles of this 
treaty. ”[1] bissatlsfaction with the stipulations of the 
treaty, or with its execution, had been felt by both sides. 
The Chinese ministers felt most strongly the bitterness of 
being driven to admit the presence of foreign envoys in 
the capital, and bad set to work at once to obtain a modi* 
fioation of this requirement [t]; this they obtained, but 
the concession was bulUhed by th^ own inconsiderate 
acts of 1859, and the erivoys of the four oi^nal treaty 
powers exercised, from 1331, this right of residence wbi^ 
the Chinese still denied to other powers. [8] In the matter 
of jurisdiction under the grant of extratenitoriality, the 

fll Brit. tr. Twnuia. 1868, «rk zxvii. 

[2] C!. Coofliot," oh&p. zadS, H 31. 32. 

taj CL «h»p. Vi. i 4. 
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foreign merch&nts had preton^io'na whidh would have 
^ven them a highly privileged position, and these preten¬ 
sions were, not in^qucutly, supported by their consuls; 
but they were, for the time, kept in check by the foreign 
envoys in Peking,[4} and on this head the Chinese had 
small cause of complaint, other than that occasioned by 
the grant itself. In fiscal and commercial matters there 
bad been many questions to be settled in the years 1861 
to 1867. The exemption of tiie customs from consular 
jurisdiction had been settled mainly in China's favour [5] ; 
foreign trading at non-treaty poits had been practi<^Uy 
suppressed [6]; inland taxation was a constant cause of 
dispute, with a dnal settlement, not probable in the 
immediate future [7]; the right of foreign traders to share 
in the coasting trade, a right not legally theirs, had been 
admitted, but China had been solaced * by receiving an 
additional half-duty [8]; and many other questions, each 
of perhaps smaller importance, had been raised and had 
been settled generally by a compromise. 

§ 2. The foreign merchants in China were Impatient 
of compromises whicli delayed the fruition of their hopes, [9] 
and the merchants of Shanghai envied the freedom from 
supervision enjoyed by their partners or rivals in Hong¬ 
kong. The position has been aptly characterised thus : 

'* Th« coadjot bdttvdon foreigD aggr«Mions and Cbuiaae raeietance 
had preoeeded without incerxnisaion on aither aide for seven years. 
In.tbe struggle the Choieae bad gained many suoceaaee, but.tba 
fruita of them had not been seoured beyond the risk of reprisal. 
Both Hides tvuro ill at case'. Th^ foreigners on their part had been 
buoyed up under their grievoncoa by tho hope of readiu»>ment of 
snteraationel i‘eIatione, wliirh.liod been provided for In the treat!w 
of Tientain and Feeing. . . . The foreignere hoped for freer inter- 
oourse ; the Chioeae wished to reatriot what already e:iieled.'X10] 


But, while the foreign merch&nts looked for an exten¬ 
sion of their privileges, already great, they expected that 
they should still bt covered, in all their doings, by the 


[4] Cf. otaap. Vi. H u-n. 

[6J Cf. obap. vii. K 

re} Ibid. I s. 

(7] Ibid., SI e-io. 

[81 Ibid:, II 12>U. 

[6] Cf. “ OonJUot/’ cb», xxiv, B h t- 

^0] " The in Chlfia," ii, p. 180. 
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(Ooak of extraterritoriality. Aiid> wbile the Chinese 
authorities might wish to restrict the extraordinaiy 
privileges* already conceded, they dreaded the future and 
were fearful that they might be driven to make still further 
concessions. I'or the edin nistration was weak in its 
relations with foreign powers, was weak al o in its ability 
to control the provincial authorities, and was weakest in 
its powerlessness to adapt itself to the novel situation 
into'which the empire had been forced by the treaties. 

I 3. Both sides prepared for the contest. The Tsui^ 
Yamcn on October 12th, 1867, issued a circular addressed 
to the viceroys and governors of the provinces. Starting 
with the statement thatthe barbarian question is one of 
old standing/* it referred to the difficulties and dangers to 
the state resulting from the aggressiveness of foreign 
powers, equipped as they were with modem arms and 
strong in the possesrion of rmlways and steamships. 
Formerly the foreign merchants had been restricted to one 
port, in which they could be kept under control ; but now 
they had lines of entry at a doacn difTwent points. How 
to avoid a rupture, and, if a rupture could not be avoided, 
what course to follow, on this the opinions of the high 
officials were sought. The points io be discussed, as 
likely to h€ brought up by tfie foreign envoys, were the 
following: <l) Audience of the emperor; (2) a Chinese 
embassy abroad; (8) the construction of railways and 
telegraphs; (4) the admission of foreign salt and the 
opening of coal mines in China ; (5) the right of foreign 
merchants to reside and trade in the interior; (6) increa e 
of privileges to missionaries-! H] replies received, 

two deserve special consideration, from their ability and 
from the. position of the writers—those ttom Tseng Kwo*fan 
and Li Hung-chang.' 

I 4. These two men had saved the empire, as much by 
their organising power and political capacity as by their 
military ability.[12] After the suppression of the Taiping 
rebellion Tseng Kwo-ian, titular viceroy of Nanking, the 
ten-years beleaguered capital of the Twping Wang, was 
appointed to be generalissimo of the forces of the empire 
to suppress the Nienfei, mounted banditti who raided the 

{11} Circular siuiuzHtficfrd io Uiebie, op. p. ISt 

[IS] Cf, chap. It, §| 9 , 4. 
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country between Peking and the Yangtze. At the some 
time Li Hung*chnng was.appointed acting viceroy at Nan¬ 
king, though a fundament^ law of the empire was thereby 
broken in appointing a Chinese to rule over a territory com- 
prising his native provinee.[!l8] After a yearns campaign in 
Shantung, tlie court, alarmed at the pteponderating influ¬ 
ence exercised by two all-powerful subjects working in 
close harmony, summoned Tseng to Peking on promotion 
as president of the ministry of War, and ordered Li to 
assume command of tho forces in the held ; but Tseng 
went on sick leave, and Li refused to surrender his Nanking 
viceroyalty. except to a nominee of his* own selection, 
fearing the conseguences if his base of operations were in 
the unfriendly hands of his designated successor, the 
Manchu Wutang. Backed by the troops, Tseng by those 
of Hunan, Li by those of Anhwei, who had suppressed the 
Taiping rebellion and were then engaged in operations 
against the Nienfei, the two associates were too strong to 
be crushed by a court intrigue; and, in 1867, Tseng was 
recalled to tlie Nanking viceroyalty, while to Li, appointed 
titular viceroy at Wuchang, was entrusted the conduct 
of the campaign against Nienfei. After great diffi¬ 
culties, unprovided with cavalry and having only infantry 
against bandits of whom every man was mounted, ham¬ 
pered by his baggage train while the enemy roamed 
through the country, he hemmed them in by ckcrunvaUa- 
tions and ditches; and finally, in August 1868, with the 
aid of the Mongol horsemen, he cut them to pieces in a^ 
battle to which he had forced them. The honours and titles 
of which, to his small concern, ho had been deprived, were 
then restored to him by grace of the emperor; and the two 
remained the chief Chfpcse subjects of the empire.[14] Of 
the two, Tseng had been brought Uttle into contact with 
foreigners, and, if his sense of humour were small, might 
pride himself on having suppressed the great rebellion 

(ISl 1 a wm ft DftUvft of Anhw«(. Thft Nuakibg viceroyft^ty (of tku 
Two 'Kiftng) icolado^ EiftngBu, Kianeii. amf Aahw«i, Tbo m on tbia 
ocoftftion, wftft BOBWtixDoa brokm for ao aoting inourobenc;; e.g. in 190S 
Twn ChU2i*bftUfts, • nativo erf Kwange, wu anpointad acting vioaroy at 
CaabOA tJiat ho might fgppiOM tho wboUinPi in iLwann. 

(141 Vortb-Chioa HemJd, Ook SOth, 1866. Fob. Um, 1867, Uofcb Uth. 
Sop«. Ath, isos': Dougioo, *; 1 j Hung-cha^” p. 61; Uro. L i U i o , ** li 
BuDg-ebang,*' pp. SSwq. 
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without their aid [Id]; while Li had seen much of them, 
in waT, in diplomacy^ and in administnktion, and had 
learned to respect them their good qualities and to 
dread them for their bad. 

§ 5. Tseng Kwb*fan*s memorial was the utterance of 
a blunt soldier, and not that of a diplomat. In aU out 
foreign relations tlie most important things to be con¬ 
sidered are good faith and what is right, and perhaps even 
above these should be placed dedsioiL 'What we cannot 
yield should be firmly declared and a stand made; hut 
those privileges which we can concede might be notified 
in direct and plain terms.” * Foreign nations were con¬ 
stantly encroaehi^ on eaeh other, and now desired further 
points of entry' iino Chkia; and concession could only 
increase the distress of the Chinese-traders and people. 
Admission of foreign salt would destroy the Chinese gabeUe, 
the right to trade Sa the interior would ruin the Chinese 
traders, steamers oi) the inland waters would drive out the 
junk and beggar the smIots, .and railways would 'bring 
caiters, muleteers, and porters to destitution. Qf all the 
points mentioned, the opening of mines alone seemed 
worthy of a trial; the others should be strenuously resisted, 
even, if necessary, to the arbitrament of war in a just cause. 
On the audience question he advocated a course which 
would, on the whole, best befit the equality admitted, 
and at the same time exhibit our courtesy and dignity.” 
He approved the mission of Chibkang and Sun Chia-ku 
[no mention of Mr.'Bmlingame]; and was inclined to be 
conciliatory on the subject of missionaries. “ Although 
foreign nations are crooked and deceitful, they yet know 
that reason and right cannot be gainsaid, and that the 
wrath of a people cannot be resist. By being, entirely 
frank we may perhaps move them to hear reasoa.” The 
memorial breathed the spirit of resistance and wfir ; 
and, in transmitting the document, the American r^re* 
sentative expressed his agreement with the arguments 
agmnst the introduction of steamers and rail^ys, and con¬ 
trasted the benevolent disposition of the memorialist 

[laj A2t0r the Tuattui diamaci« '* gOMraJ uuwUoii, 

bis fear of tiw eod bU vest of beveM p^ple v»^ seaer- 

^7 to ^oder how bo won bis fonxar lourob. oed W thiak tb«t be ie ao 
overrotsd oea, of but zi^octo etMlitj (>n which opl^en 1 f'allj eciunar).’' 
^R. Hort to E. B. Drow. Bept. tSth, tB70. 
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towards missionaries with the brutalities'exercised gainst 
Chinese in Califorma.[10] 

§ 6. Li Hung-chang in his memonal manifested those 
qiialxUes of the statesman which marleed his whole 
career. [IT] " It is often swd that foreigners aw crafty 
and malign and full of unexpected ruses ; but is it not the 
fact . . . that the outrageous craft and malignity of the 
Chinese exceeds even that of the fowigners ? ” Foregn 
nations were strong and Chinn weak because the former had 
realised that "a govemroeat is strong if it provides food 
for the people and warlike equipment for its troops^ and if 
it has gained the confidence of the people.” Wliy were the 
foreign powers so full of confidence t Telegraphs, railways, 
steamers and machmery^the things on whicii foreign 
strength depends^—can also be adopted by C'hlna. . . . 
Chinese.travelling abroad bear testimony that tiiese things, 
so far l^om being harmful, are advantageous; ” but die 
foreign powers should be urged not to press for a pre¬ 
mature or hasty decision. An audience must be granted, 
when the emperor attains h’s majority, and on terms of 
national equuity; and legations abroad, already twice 
sanctioned, must be continued. Missionary work was 
spreading and was doing harm; and care must be taken 
that the people were not withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the and that no compulsion should be used in 

making converts. A sturdy resistance should be offered 
to auy ^^gression which might lead to the annexation of 
Chinese territory; but, unm the rebellions in Shantung 
and in the north-west were suppressed, China was still too 
weak to take strong action. In commercial matters 
foreigners must be urged to adopt a policy of ” give and 
take,” and not demand all the profit for themselves. 
''Memorialist has had several years’ experience in con¬ 
ducting business 'with foreigners, and is thoroughly familiar 
with their character; he has found that, no matter what 
they ate engaged in, they act honourably without deceit 
or falsehood ; ” and he urged that the negotiations should 

[ISj Ur, 8. WeUs WUliAiiu to Ur. 8«w»rd. July IMS, U.S. For. 
R«).. 1 SQ 8 . i, e. SIS, amdms o trwriatlon of th* loomori^, 

[173 Id Pwbs ia 1S79 eT.pTeddoQ& U. 8, Qnnt Matod in tbo 
of Um author that. In Uo tour of tho world, b« had met three peat sUtoa- 
sHO, Disra^ (thflii |eim» uiaister of Shapand). Bismarck, and La Etmg* 
chaag, 

11—14 
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be conducted on the basis of fair argumecLt. while coercion 
should be resisted by force.[l3} 

§ 7. Sir Rutherford Al^ck^ the British envoy at 
Pekingi invited expressions of opinion from the chamb^ of 
commerce in China, [19] and the Foreign Office took the 
same course with the chambers of commerce in the United 
Kingdom. [20] The latter made few suggestions, and were 
generally inclined to support the recommendations of the 
Shanghai chamber. [21] The merchants in Chins were, 
however, more keenly interested and better informed, and 
their memorials entered fully into their grievances and 
the remedies they pruposed. The merchants of Hongkong, 
jealous for the free status of the port, resented the ^t 
that they had not been directly invited to express their 
opinion [22]; they sent a memorial, however, but sent it 
to the Colonial Office and not to the British representative 
in Peking. [28] In it they declared that “ in many material 
respects the existing treaty is unfuffiUed on the part of the 
Chinese government," and urged the advisability of 
requiring compliance with both the spirit and letter of 
evaded and unfulfilled provisions." The memorial was 
throughout on this note. It reprobated the obstructive* 
ness of tlie Chinese officials, denied the wisdom of appeals 
to Peking, and " desires to see reform in this matter, and 
restoration of the prestige of Het Majesty's consuls." It 
demanded privileges for Protestant missionaries, freedom 
of travel and extension of steam navigation in the interior, 


|ia) Hainoricl, Dec. 1st. 1SS7. io 9iUohb, “The BngUebmao in 
Chine/’ >i. p. IdS. 

(iri CtfeuJer. Sir R. Akoek Mn«uli in Chine. Mny 2Sth, 1SS7, eorr. 
i«q>. Reviiicm ol the Tree^ ol TieaUui, 1871, p. 6. 

fSO] Circular. 7,0. Briueb chMolw* of raounercs. Sept, 6tb. 1887, 

iUd.. p, a. 

(iri TDomoriali of Hanchector end Liverpool eh^mbere, Hej' 4th 
and 14th, 1888. ibid,, p, 1 18. " No tuggest iofu." CerdifS ohornber, Sept. 11 tb. 
1S87, U. 

tt21 Oovenor Sir R. 0. MeoDowell to Duke ot Buckinahem, Oct. Slet. 
1887, iUd,^. 41. 

^2S1 ” The chamber of eomnwroe at Hon^ong e:(prMe great auiioty 
to leem howfer their view* o^dde or,d!£er from nune, befo» I could 
heve opponunit; of reedii^ the expo^Uon of their own ; end, elthougb 
thep have t^eo e nDaulAily riicuitoua roethod of errivine et eoy know- 
ied^e of my views, by ftpplyiog io the ftnl tosleoce to die Qovemor of 
Hoagkoag. end thnu^ the OoWel Dep^rtsieot At home to the Foreign 
Office, loeteed of to myielf pemooeUy. , , .“—Sir B. Alcoek to Lord 
Stenl^, DOQ. SSrd, 1687, ibid,, p. S4. 
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^ht of residence «id trede “ st other placeg»”f34l 
Le. in interior mwla, surrender of absconding debtors 
senous reductions in the customs tariff, and placdng the 

mJand revenue department ” under the foreign customs 
as the only means of checking the ill^al exactions levied 
on go^s in excess of the Uriff.” It declared tor a restora¬ 
tion of the powers of consuls in the erection of light-houses 
and in confiscation cases, “ protesting emphsf ically against 
the introduction of a procedure placing H.M. consuls 
in a lower position than formerly accorded to them 
^is chamber has from the very first denied the right clmmed 
by employes of the Chinese maritime customs to adjudicate 
m cases of contravention of the revenue laws. ”[ 25 1 It 
protested ag«nst any regulations affecting adversely the 
trade of Hongkong, which formerly “had the same 
advantages as a Chinese port for the purposes of txanship- 
rnent. a position simply commensurate with the spirit and 
mention of the treaty ”; and it urged the opening of 
mines, the construction of railways, and the erection of 
telegraph lines. [ 26 ] 

§ 8. Memorials were received from the merchants of 
all the treaty ports. Living under actual treaty conditions, 
they might have been expected to be more advanced in 
their views than the Hongkong merchants, but, in fact, 
they expressed themselves more reasonably. Some of the 
memorials from the smaller ports contained proposals 
which were not mentioned in the Shanghai memorial, such 
as the opening of the Yellow River to steam navigation, 
reform of the currency, etc. ? b>it the latter may be taken 
as typifying the tone of all. The Shanghai chamber took 
as its standpoint the postulate that ” the design of the 
treaty [of. 185 8] was, by throwing open the producing and 
^nsuming districts to foreign capital and energy ... to 
introduce an element of progress into out trading relations, 
previously shackled by innumerable artificial and unjust 
restrictions.'* After es post facto exposition of its 

[84] Brie. t£. Tw&Uia. 1866. art. ai. ofBetal U3tmr«Uti9tt of 
otbtt plooM ” WA« tbit—*' •« tmoty port*. wbeU^r or« poru 
ofi the mo; euiih ae Anpy, or vther plocoi. aaoh o* niuiho*. e6o 

theYena^.** ^ 

[26] Cf. ohop. Tli, ${ 4-7. ll. 

( 26 ) Uemonol ol Ho ngk ci a s obomber ut eominerco, Oot Idth ISC? 
••RorUioo,” 1871, p. 44 ’ 
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design, the chamber complained that a desire has been 
shown, in interpreting the treaty, to ignore that element 
of progress ” and to read the clauses conferring privileges 
in a light adverse to foreigner^’*, and special reference 
was m^e to denial of the right to reside and trade " at 
other places than the treaty ports. Instances were given 
of “ unredressed claims against the Chinese government,’* 
and complaint was made of illegal .exactions on trade, not 
only in the interior, but in the treaty ports as well The 
chamber then argued that imless this privilege of residence 
in the interior be accorded, Che force and bearing of the 
treaty applicable to the freedom of trade from the arbitrary 
restrictions placed upon, it will be wholly lost.” As an 
alternative it proposed the right to reside within 200 
miles of a treaty port. It dis<^raed any desire to open 
the question of general steam navigation in inland waters, 
but insisted on the right for small steamers carrying 
treasure and cargo belonging to foreign merchants. It 
claimed that '' the le^ of a single cash upon foreign 
manufactures in excess of the treaty dues ought ... to 
become the subject of prompt temonstrance . . . and 
immediate demand for redress,” and should be prohibited ; 
it complained of the inequitable administration of justice 
in mixed cases, more especially in civil suits; and it 
demanded that, in revenue cases, those involving the 
penalty of confiscation should be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the consuls,[27] by the exp^lent that a 
seizure of goods should be effected mert^iy with the object 
of obtaining tangible security for the payment of such 
just fine as may be inflicted by the consul or court of the 
foreigner concerned.” In the tariff it proposed few anc 
uiiiniportant changes, but it asked that sanction be given 
to the importation of salt for sale to the. government; 
and it expressed no opinion on the questions of railways, 
mines, and telegraphs. [28] 

§ 9. On November Sth, 1867, Sir R. Alcock addressed 
to his colleges, the foreign envoys to Cluua, a memoraa' 
dum in which he dealt fuUy with the- corruption and dis¬ 
organisation of the imperial administration, and asked 

(871 C*. chw, vii, H 7.11. 

[SSf SUmocial of chAinbv of oomirwroe, Kov, 7(b. 1807, 

‘'lUrUloft." 1S71, p. 17. 
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•whether the “ restoration of order and the great changes 
and reforms [which] would be required, could he obtained 
by friendly negotiation ” j if they could not be obtained 

by any amount of pressure short of eoerciem or a menace 
of war,” it was a question whether they should not wait 
until the. emperor attained his majority; and, after 
declaring that, “with all its defects, '* the government of 
China has answered the end of all government in a very 
wonderful degree . . . that [the Chinese] have much to 
be proud of,’' he proposed that the envoys should consult 
their respective governments. [29] To his own government 
he wrote. declaring that "anything short of these [the 
demands of the memoriaUsts] will avail •very little, ^id 
scarcely confer any advantage worthy of serious eltort,’’ 
and that he believed “ the true policy of foreign powers 
would be to wwt . . . that [the Chinese] would go much 
faster and better if left alone.’' He admitted chat hi& 
policy* “ will not satisfy the merchants, but 1 am well 
assured such a course will best secure the permanent 
interests of trade and the maintenance of friendly relations 
between the two countrics.”[80j Later he commented 
on the argument that ‘'the unanimity of the memorials 
•was a proof of their correctness ” and pointed out that, 
in complaining of the abuses, which admittedly existed, 
the memorialists “ both overlook the insuperable obstacles 
existing in the condition of the country, its laws and customs, 
and the scarcely less insurmountable difficulties created 
by the fraudulent practices and want of good faith in tbelr 
own class." He asserted that " to this question of change 
and the introduction of sweeping and large reforms, both 
the hopes and fears of Western powers ate attached"; 
and expressed his own fear that " the assumption of 
superiority and right of dictation which pervades the whole 
of these memorials, in so« ^r as they may be adopted by 
foreign powers, constitutes one of the greatest impediments 
to progress under such circumstances. ... If fordgn 
powers would guide and not coerce this people, they must 
begin by convincing and persuading theni-"[81] 

[391 U«m«r«adimi on pwi>nc ooeditfon of the CUaeee end 

la teWsel «d&iai«trftUoa, In connexion with ^ reTldon of the WMtiee, 
Kov. 8th, 1887. ttid.. p. fi7. 

tSOl SitB. Aloooh to Loid SUale;, Mov. iSth, 1887, ibid., p. 5S. 

[31] Seme to teme, Dec. 83rd, 1887. iUd., p. 79. 
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I 10. It was only the British treaty which provided 
for revision in 1868,[83'| and, by common consent, the 
matter was left fn the hands of the British envoy, well 
qualified for the task by his breadth of view and his long 
acquaintance \ritH Chinese conditions. The American 
government instructed its representative tliat Chins should 
be “ advised and solicited*' to allow steam navigation on 
inland waters and to introduce railways and telegraphs; 
but these desirable changes are not to be pressed with 
such urgency as to. endanger tlie stability of the present 
government or tl\e internal* peace and tranquillity of 
China.** So long a» the British government adhered to 
this limitation, tlic American envoy was instructed to 
lend them your good offices and cordial support,*’[88] 
In the meantime the Burlingame mission had produced 
its effect at Washington and London; and the British 
government, after a study of all the reports and memorials 
it had received, proposed to defer a full revision and final 
settlement until tlic emperor should attain Ids inaprity, 
in 18T2 or 1873. In tlic interval, its envoy M as “ to obtain, 
if possible, the consent of the Chinese government to ^uch 
arrangements as they have aheady expressed their willing¬ 
ness to adopt. V[d4] This proposal was communicate 
to the various powers having treaty relations with China, 
and support to it was promised by the American,[85] 
French,[86] North-German,[87] Spanish,[88] Beigian,C89] 
and Netherlands{40] governments. 

[92] Tho French tre»t7 of ISSS, esi. xl, prodded {or reviaon in 
yMte ^ter the exchenw of retiAcAiieos; the others were rilent, but ell 
clamed the beaeSt of the ffMet'fevoured Mtion cleuee. 

(S3] Mr. Sewerd to Mr. Browne, 6«pt. 8th, 1838. U.S. For. TUL. 1868. 
i. p. 672. 

(34] Boerd of Xr«d» to Foreign Oflloe, Mey lOtb, 1880, " Kevision,*’ 
1871. p, S4£. 

[96] Ur. Fteb to Hr. Thoentoe. Ur. Thornton to Lord Clarendon. 
June 12th. 1882, ** Revi^on " 1871. p, 376, 

(981 U. delnvelMM to LordLvona. Pvie. June 28tb. 1862. '* Bevlaion*’ 
1871, p. 378, 

(3'^ CounS Bixmnrolc to Lord A, Loftua. Berlm, June 9Ui. 1862. ibid., 
p, 370. 

(981 Benor Sllveln to Hr. Ffieoch. Uedrid, July 81et. 1882:; iUd., p. 
998. . • 

[39] U. VandflKtichelen to Hr. LunloV. Brueeele. Aux, 8rd, 1869. Ibid,, 
p. 402. 

n H. yen limbourg to Adinirel Eerrie, The Hague, Aug. i8th. 1869. 
. 405. 
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§ 11. Revision in fuU was thus deferred» nominally 
until the majority of the emperor—actually until the Greek 
Kalends, y der conditions as they could then be seen? 
and it was not again taken up until after the Boxer rising. 
The powers arrived at this decision after the Burlingame 
mission had drawn the American people and the British 
government into sympathy with'the wishes of China; 
but it was also in accord with the judgment of Sir R. 
Alcock» the protagonist of the play, who had expressed 
bis opinion in favour of this policy before the Chinese 
government decided to despatch the mission, [41] and had 
definitely formulated his proposals before the date of the 
imperial commission to the envoys,[42] and some months 
before they landed in San yraneisco. He addressed him¬ 
self, then, to his minor task of remedying some pressing* 
abuses and causes of friction.. Before the la^er project 
wasdcfinitely deferred, a sub-committee had been appointed. 
Consisting of Mr. Hugh- Fraser, secretary of legation, and 
Mr. T. Adkins, of Uie consular service, acting for the 
British minister, and Mr. Hart with two of the oldest 
clerks in the Foreign Office, on the part orPrmce lCung.’*[48] 
On the results of their study of the question, Sir R, 
Alcock consulted freely with all of bis diplomatic col¬ 
leagues in Peking, [44] one of whom declares, as a reason 
for giving his support, that “ nearly every privilege 
possessed now by Christian nations in this empire h^ 
been obtained and maintained by the British govern¬ 
ment and its officials in China.”[45] This mass of work 
finally resulted in a convention, signed October 2drd, 
186fi-[4d] 

[41] MemorAiidun. Nov. Stb, 1867, of. aintea, n. 8d ; Mr. 
fint approochod at '* eod of Novembar," cf. obap. ix, | 4. 

[af] Sir It. A2ooek te Lord Stanley. Doo. 28rd, 4867. <rf. antoa, a. 81; 
ceaajasoa to Burilngame dalod Deo. Slat, 1837, of. chap, ix | 8. 

1481 Mr. WUliane to Mx, Se^rard, 8ap«. Mtb, 4888. D.S. ?ox. Ret.. 
1868. i,p. 876. 

“ It i» treaty that koepe so hen. ... I, Che midcUa mao, 

bear aU the blew* : but both ^ee loc4e ae ii they v^en gMOg to put thliw 
in my buds, and, la that oaaa, I wiH get thin^ aettled in a waek.’'-^fl. 
Hart to S. B. Pnw*. Oet. 8tb, 1888. 

[441 Hr. WiUUnia to Hr, Seirard. nbi eup.; 8u R. Alcock to la von 
Bahfuee [data of diptomatio body} Oet. SOth. 486S. “ ReviAca,*’ 4871, 
p. 481. 

[481 Ur. WiUiana to Blr. Seward, uht etip. 

[48j Text of oeaveatioQ In '' Revihon,*' 1871, p. 414. 
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§ IS. The convention was not ratified, and its pro* 
visions may be briefly summarised as follows. 

China might appoint consuls in any British poit; it 
was recognised that this referred Specially to Hongkong, 
whei-c it was hoped that the consul might ‘‘ control the 
smuggling propensities of his own countrymen ju league 
wth the foreign merchant. *'[47] 

Cotton, linen, and woollen fobrics imported were to pay 
one and a half duties simultaneously and were then to 
be exempted from all taxation, as in Western countries, 
within the limits of the treaty-port provinces, ten in 
number. 

On naUve produce exported proof of payment of inland 
dues was to be exhibited, the excess over a half duty being 
refunded. 

Hongkong was to acquire the benefits of a treaty port 
for transhipment of Chinese produce, but was to lose the 
privilege of converting Chinese produce into foreign im¬ 
ports when imported ftom Hongkong. 

Wcpchow and Wuhu were to be opened as treaty ports, 
and Kiungchow was to be dropped. 

The procedure in joint investigation [48] and in pilot¬ 
age [49] was accepted on both sides. 

The duty on opium was increased from thirty to fifty 
taels a picul} and, in return, foreign merchants might 
trade at non-treaty ports in boats of native type, bonded 
warehouses were to be established, a tug provided for foreign 
boats of native type on the Poyang Lake, and coal mines 
opened by Chinese. 

The duty on silk was increased from ten to twenty 
taels a picul, in return for- some minor tariff concessions. 

I 18. In the light of the intervening yeais, the terms 
of this convention seem reasonable and fur to both sides, 
snd it reflects credit on all eoncemed in its negotiation. 
Many of its ^)rovisions have since been adopted piecemeal; 
unavailing attempts have been made, as in 1902. to procure 
the benefits of others of the provisions which were then 
obtained and rejected. But it failed to provide for one 
indispensable condition, that it should be formally accepted 

[47} Sir K. Alotek M Lord OueDdoii, Oct, SSUi. IMS, iUd., p. 410. 

{481 Cf. chftp. vii, } U. 

149] lUd., I IS. 
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by all the treaty powers, then twelve in number. [5 0] This, 
however*, while it wrecked the revision of 1902, was not 
the rock on which the revision of 1809 came to grief. That 
waf found in the “ assumption of superiority and right of 
dictation ’* [51] hy the English merchants in China, and 
their partners and supporters in Er^land. They had 
demanded much ; much, too had they obtwned ; but they 
demurred at paying a price for what, they considered, 
should be theirs by right. Memorials poured in, pointing 
out that China was ^ving too little and asking too much, 
and declaring that it was better to stand on the treaty of 
1858 than on the convention of 1869; and there was a 
general demand that ratiilcation of the latter should be 
refu6ed.{52] The opposition was directed against every 
one of the provisions of the convention, without exception. 
The tariff-changes were declared, on the basis of the trade 
of 1867, to involve a surrender by China of revenue amount¬ 
ing to Tls. 42,868, and a gain to China of Tls. V.650,000, 
while the countervailing benefits were illusory.[53] China, 
it was asserted, was not entitled to all the rights enjoyed 
by eivilised nations,** and a strong protest was- made 
against the results of the Burlingame mission. [54] 

[50] Hera & nti ^fRo^ty pneeote tWeU. . If ea raiificaUoa 

by other may not aeoept nil [the etipgietiesel, but ooly 

eooie cj them, or rather may aoeept all that Chiaa oonoadee, but refuse to 
ameat to all that Eaglend aaeente to , . . therefore eoma method of pr^ 
ouriag acceptaaee by all mutt be here 4evised.*'-^Keto by B. Hart, ** ftO' 
vliiM/’ UtI. p, 418. 

[^i] Cf. aatea. | S, a. 81. 

[51] Ueieonale ra^ CSiioa Treaty RevUlon Conveatlon, 1870, ooa- 

Sfetaoiial of merehanta in Loadon intereetad la the trade with 
tSUjia, Vebs lOth, 1870: Memorial from the Shan^ai o.naraoar of eoiw 
meroe. Deo, diet, 18^0; Baeolutioae pasted by the Glasgow ehamber of 
ounmerce, Jaa. IDth, 1870 i Memorial of the Lmth obembet of eoaanerea, 
ji.d, i Memorial oi Hdmburgh ohamber of commeroo, Peb. 10th, 1670; 
it«sc4uUoo of Dundee ohamMt of oonuoerce, 7eb, lOth, 1870 •, Memorial 
of MeDfibfXtOf obamber of oommeroe, Feb. I7th, 1870; Uemori^ of 
obamber of oomnuTM, Jan. —, 1879, 

’ I^uziber raeoaorille reap. China Treaty ReolBOn Convention, 1870, 
cODt^mng :~Paper reatd by the Hail of Clarecdon at an interview adtb a 
d^u^on, eto., Feb. 28tb, 1870; Mr.’ Matbeeon’to Lord Clarendon, 
Uaroh 14tb, 1870: Eonglu^iu; obember of oomsuroe to Lord Clarendon, 
Jan. 2lst| 1870; Hemor^ of tnbabltaote of Hongkong, 'Jas. diet, 1870 ; 
Meaare. Saaeoon I; Co. to Lord Clarendoo. March SSnd, 1870; HaLfax 
ohasd^r o£ eoauneroe to Lord Clarendon, KarobSknd, 1870 ; Heeolutioa 
of Hast India and Cbina Aeaodaticip, Iava^»ol, Marsh 88rd, 1870. 

[88] Memorial of Sbanghm C. of C,, nbt aup. 

[84] Hongkong 0. of G to Lord Claroadoo, nbi eup. 
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§ 14. The opposition was most pronounced on two 
points, The tnercbants interested in Hongkong, while 
protesting against the. apparent result of depriving that 
colony of its status of a “ foreign ” port, protested most 
strongly against the intention of appointing a Chinese 
consul to leside there. He would " in reality be a spy on 
the Chinese merchants residing in this colony . . . and 
his main duty will be to report to the mandarins of the 
adjoining provinces the amount that can be extorted from 
them. ”[55] Such an appointment would, in addition, 
drive trade from Hongkong to Macao or elsewhere, as the 
consulate ” would obtain accurate knowledge of the goods 
imported or exported by Chinese traders, and on the 
departure of the boat outside the waters of this colony, 
she would be seized and detained for the payment of duties 
or squeezes by the revenue cruisers which, even now, are 
trying to* hem the colony in;”[68] In other words, Hong¬ 
kong persisted in its resistance to any attempt to introduce 
into the colony any semblance of a Chinese revenue officer, 
whom originally the British government was inclined to 
tolerate, with the avowed intention of protecting the 
Chinese revenue, [57} Stronger still, and absolutely un¬ 
animous, was the opposition to the p.rovision requiring 
foreign woven fabrics to pay one and a half duties, in con¬ 
sideration of being thereby exem^d from all taxation 
of any sort within the ten treaty-port provinces, Kone of 
the merchants, interested in the trade of China, would 
trust the Chinese government; and, even if they could 
admit the horta iidas of the imperial administration, the 
past had shown too clearly that it was powerless to check 
malpractices in the provinces, 

I 15. On the advice of its own represmtatlve the 
British government had deferred the revision of the treaty 
of 1858, and was now driven by public opinion to abandon 
even the minor attempt to regulate some proved evils. 
The ministry informed Sir R. Alcock that they “meet 
highly appreciate and appmve' your zealous and inde¬ 
fatigable ex^ons throughout the whole of the long and 

[59J Boaekoag C. of O.'to Lord Claioodoo, ubi np. Also xMSto^ of 
inbobitoato of Hongkong, oad momotiM of cmrohMita io London, abt sup. 

rse] Uomohftl of inhotiiunt* of Koi^lKoeg. 

(87] Cf. “Confliot,** «k»p. *i, 1 17; ch»p. xnr. | 6, 
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difficult negotiatioi^s . . . and H.M. government much 
regret that the view taken by the mercantile associations 
, , . of the probable benefit o£ that convention . . . bas 
not coincided with the-view which H.M. government had 
hoped wouki be taken of it. ”[58]. Lord Granville’s 
expresson of regret to Uie various mercantile associations 
was equally sti‘ong[59]; but the hostile opinion was too 
unanimous to be resist^, and ratification of the conven¬ 
tion was refused. The refusal meant one thing, end one 
tiling only—that the Chinese administration could not 
be trusted ; and this opinion ot the protestii^; memorialists 
wa^, at bottom, also the opinion of the author of the con¬ 
vention, expressed in these woTdS““ Pressure, indeed, 
there must always be here if anything is to be achieved 
for tlic advancement of foreign interests and commerce. 
In one way or another, however we may disguise it, our 
position in China has been created by force—naked, physical 
force'; and any intelligent policy to improve or maintain 
that position must still look to force in some form, latent 
or expressed, for the results.” [60] 

a LoM Gwiville to Sir It. AJe«efe:. July SSth, 1870, FuAhec c«rr, 
ina TrsMy Bev^alon Convantioo, Chiofr Ko. 11 (1870), p. 4. 

[691 Lord QrMivilW to 60 v«cc,l mAcnonsllftto, J>ily SSth, 1870, iUd., p. 8. 
{eoj Mi«bie, Tbe EogllabmAn in Cbiob/' U. p. 51). 
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I 1. Pbince KcNd declai cd to Sir R. Akock on hU 
departure frooi Peking in 1860 ~‘‘ Take away your opium 
and your missionaries, and you will be welcome,*’ At 
about the same time, Wensiang said to him—Do avay 
with your extratenitoriality clause, and merchant and 
missionaiy may settle anywliere and everywhere j but 
retain, it, and we must do our best to confine you and our 
trouble to the treaty ports ,”^1] In these two utterances 
may be found the key*note of China’s attitude to the 
missionary question, The missionaries were coupled with 

Tl] K 9srt, "TboM isom ihoLsttd of Sbua,’* p. 88; W. A. P.’UsrtiQ, 
A <^1» of Ostbsy,’' p. 449 i North-Chiu KM*ld^ <7aa. 26 th, 1872. 
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opium, not because both were foreign evils, nor because 
the brute force which, as her statesmen heid, had forced 
the one on the country, had also forced the other i but 
because they were, they contended, two eviis, upheld by 
foreign force, which, one equally with the other, interfered 
with the proper admiiustration of the provinces, and brought 
disorder in 'their train.[2] So, too, the merchant and 
missionary alike were upheld by force in tlxeir exceptional 
privileges ; and, if the missionary were to be cov^ed by 
the cloak of extraterritpriality in his work in the interior, 
the same privilege must be granted to the merchant, not 
only for his person, but for his trading operations as well. 

I 2. The equality of nations had, with great reluctance, 
been accepted by China; and there remfiincd only opium, 
the merchant, and the missionary, to disturb the equanimity 
of the Chinese official. The merchant, even when restricted 
to residence within the limits, of a treaty port, interfered 
through his '‘Caty rights with the'taxing power of the 
officials ; even in the case of his own goods it was felt as 
a hardship that the taxing authorities were debarred from 
levying dues which migjit be levied on Chinese owned goods; 
and when, as too often happened, he lent the cloak of his 
name to purely Chinese trade, to the feeling of hardship 
was added a sense of indignant resentment; and tbi;> 
feeling was an effectual bar to any extension of the mer¬ 
chant’s privileges into the interior, The missionary, even 
in the treaty ports, was unpopular; he introduced a ferment 
of thought, of the rights of man, of indignation at the 
decisions of the unjust judge, of leprobation of the corrup¬ 
tion of the mandarinate of the empire ; and this ferment 
of thought was one to leaven the mass of Asiatic sub¬ 
mission and blind acceptance of authority. The populace, 
too, resented his teaching. He divided families: he inter¬ 
fere with the rites of ancestral worship ; he taught that 

(2) The eonveri Cow not eeeee to be s Chtneeg eubjeoc vbee be 
evbncee C3iri8tiftait> ; bat, like other Chioeee eubjecte, moct coxk- 
tuiue to observe hie ecnmtry’e lews end suboiit to his coucts^'e tribunele. 
The {nlsdoneTy le Bcnyly e miSMonerr, end smst confine ***"*™^* to e mli- 
aonery^s work, ead eveid evncTthins thet levours of interfennoe In Utige- 
Uox) end intarventloo of any kind where ChineM officieleetionisoonceraed. 
It )s by ea en unewewiita edherence to this prinoipte thst 

the boethity of loeel populetlons, provin^l oSdals, esd centtel govern, 
meat Se diaensed, end evengeKietson freed from Che disebujtaee H 
now lehovje under."—R, Here, op. dt., p. J07. 
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the Buddhist &nd Tiipoist cererooniftls which were unbedded 
in their life were heathen, and that the principles of Con¬ 
fucius were not entitled to the epithet holy,” which 
was their traditional title for the Master ; he required his 
converts to cease to contribute to the ujdceep of vill^e 
and of family worship; and all this fur a “ foreign religion,” 
which none but his converts accepted as in any way 
superior to the various religions prevalent in China. The 
later results of the work done so quietly by the missionary 
were not then manifest; and, at the outset^ he was to 
the officials a busybody and a firebrand, and to the people 
a disagreeable innovator. 

§ 8. To restrict his work to the treaty ports was tq 
deny to the missionary the opportunities for which he had 
come to China. The earlier period, 1842 to 1880, was a 
time of study and preparation; but, after the peace of 
1860 ', and still more after the appeasement of the country 
between 1864 and 1867, the missionaries began to look 
further afield and to seek for opportunities to pi'cacft the 
gospel to the millions of the empire ; and for these they 
required the right to live and preach in the interior. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries Imcl enjoyed this right, ami their churches 
were to be found in many humlreds of the cities, in many 
provinces, of the empire*. Tiicse were suppressed, and the 
mission property confiscated, by the Knjpcror Yuugchcng 
in 1724; but toleration was again accorded in 1844, and 
in 1846 a further imperial decree ordered the restwation 
of the confiscated property.[8] In 1880 it was further 
provided by the Peking convention that this property 
should be restored through the I’rench representative in 
China • and in the Chinese text was interpolated a pro¬ 
vision that “ it shall be lawful for French cnissionaries 
in any of the provinces to lease or buy land and build 
hoa‘ies.”[4j Privileges which the Catholic mi.sionaries 
enjoyed were, naturally, also claimed by tlie Protestants; 
but the latter also based their claim on the British treaty, 
which granted the right ” whether at the ports or at other 
places,” to build warehouses, churches, etc.[5] That the 


C81 Cf. •' Coo6i«,” chap, Bi,i a, 
[4] lUd., ehap. ravi, | 28. 

[4] Brit, tr TMsUia, 1868, art. tii. 
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clause extended this right to the interior hae been denied 
consistently by all in oi^ial position, both Chinese and 
foreign, but this interpretation has been insisted on by 
merchant and missionary alike .[6] 

§ 4. The missionaries of all creeds, and in all places, 
were objects of detestation by the people, 'who “weie teady 
to do anything to annoy them or to injure them ,* and they 
were no less ^silked by the officials, who did not feel too 
ready to oppress the sheep committed to their care, in 
order to protect those whom they regarded as ravening 
wolves. This feeling was manifested at an early date.. 
In October, 1S59, “ three months after the exchange of 
ratifications of the American treaty, which provides for 
the full toleration by the Chinese of the Christian doctrine,’* 
the magistrate of LUlinghicn in Kiangsi issued a long and 
virulent* proclamation against the preachers and pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity, fulminating against them the 
terrors of the old law prescribing death and banishment to 
both, [7] In December of the same year, in a village near 
Amoy, a Chinese elder of an Eugli^ mission “ has had 
two actions broxight against him before the magistrate, 
ostensibly on other pretexts, but really because of his 
ChriFtianity.”[8] In the same month the magistrate of 
Hangchow ordered the expulsion from the city of a Chinese 
colporteur,[9] who had been sent there by American mis¬ 
sionaries at Ningpo.[10] These episodes manifested in 
early days a spirit which prompted the officials in the 
provinces to regard as of no consequence the grant of 
toleration by the imperial government, or its undertaking 
to protect the preachers and ailherents of ChrirtiaDity. 

f 5. During the months, May 1808 to January 1870. 
in which Mr. Burlingame was declaring to the governments 
and peoples of the West that China had entered on the 
patli of peace and progress, and was ready to plant the 
shining cross on every hill and in every valley,( 11 ] the 

[A) Of. frntfrft, chftp. X, i 7 finri ji. 34. 

[7] Mr, Brac« Lord J. Huaaeli. Moroh 16th. ISOO, corr. retp. ChM- 
U4futy ia China/* ISQO, p. 3. 

(Sj L«tt«r of W. A. P.KM^n In Korth-Cbino Beta^d. TeU. Uth, 1800. 
It must b« bomi in mind tbM being summortMl to » Chineae oourt w* a 
snu«h moro t«mbl« thuvs than * men jiidiciel pro ce l t . 

[9] Colportaur. n distributor of r^glW books, gralaiteuftlr or br nl*. 

(101 Lettor of W. A. P. Hartb, ubl mp. 

{Ilj Cf, eb«p. ix, I 9. 
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soldiers of the cross ia China were subjected to a s^les of 
outia.ges which furnished, a strange cotnntentary on his 
eloquent phrases. The causes were doubtless, in many 
instances, to be found in the unregulated zeal of the 
missionaries, and their impatience at the restraints placed 
on their work; and the people were, xmquestionably, 
influenced by dense ignorance and a childish and un¬ 
reasoning credulity; but in China the officials are armed 
with great powers to repress disorder, and so constant 
a failure in the dischai^ of their primary duty can only be 
attributed to a lukewarmneiss in their protection of the 
missionaries in their work. The various distxrrbances will 
be referred to in their chronological order, regardless of 
locality, in order that the reader nay note ^e effect of 
Lord Clarendon’s declaration of protest by diplomacy 
instead of local coercion^ 

I $. In Kwangtung the Roman Catholic missions were 
much distressed during the years 1867,188$ and 1889. At 
Tayung*, in October, 1867, VerchAre was committed 
to prison : and in August, 1868, P^c Cejean was injured 
in a popular rising against the mission. At Luichow, in 
Decemtwr, 1868, a mob attacked the mission, wounding 
the Ahhi Oelavay, destroying the chapel, killing seven and 
wounding about a hundred Chinese converts. In July, 
1869, a female convert was “ arrested and tortured, being 
charged witlx practising magic on young children, extracting 
tlieir eyes, their maiTOW, and even their soul, for making 
medicaments.” [12] This is *a charge which will be 
heard again. In Chihli, at Illenhien, P^e Leboucq in 
1868 was nearly killed, in February by the Nienfei, in May 
by imperial troops, in August by typhoid. The imperial 
cominissioner, Chunghow, issued a proclamation, enjoining 
the populace to respect and protect the mission and its 
orphanage; but' it was pillaged, in a mob rising, on 
May 18th, 1889.j;i8] 

I 7. We now come to the time of Mr. Burlingame’s 
stay in San Francisco. On April 24th, 1868, a mob 
att^ked and destroyed the Roir^ Catholic and (Elngliiii) 
Protestaut churches at Fer^:8Han, near Taiwanfu plater 

[IS] *' MSssImu eathoUauee.” U, p. 32S, dt«d in Oordiw. 
de la China/' i. p. S29. 

[18] Cordiu, op. oiu, 1 . p, 846. 
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T&iiianfu) ia Formosa, the exciting: cause being “ a report 
which had become current among the Chinese that the 
missionaries were using soine sort of poisonous drug and 
administering it in secret doses to Induce them tQ become 
converts.” [14] The British envoy called upon the 
Chinese government to ” compel the local authorities to 
do justice,” but, at the same time, thought it ” very de¬ 
sirable that a British gunboat should be on the station 
to support the consular authority.”[15] Tl)e iiiferior 
authorities [XO] took no such small view of their functions, 
and gr asped the opportunity to demand a settlement of all 
outstanding grievairces-^viz. settlement of protest against 
the camphor monopoly and restoration of camphor seized 
from Bills & Co.; release of son of Ellis & Co.’s comprador; 
trial of Tin Hai for stabbing >lr. Hardy ; trial of Hwang 
Hsi for murdei’ing the Chinese catechist; investigation and 
compensation for Protestant mission; ditto for Roman 
Catholic mission; a proclamation enjoining respect for 
Christianity and protection to the mis«>;ons.[l'r ] Impatient 
of prolonged discussion, the naval forces seized the forts at 
Anping, the port of Taiwanfu, killing twenty-one and 
wounding twenty-one Chinese soldiers in the process: 
and with this material guarantee in hand, obtained $40,000 
in cash as guarantee for fulfilment of their demands in 
full, $5000 as indemnity for coal and ammunition expended, 
and $5000 as prize money. These demands were repudi¬ 
ated by the British authorities [1$]; but in the end, all 
who could be punished were punished, and all who could be 
compensated were compensated, Ellis & Co. receiving 
$0000, the Protestant mission $1167, and the Roman 

tl41 Ur, O, JftnuMoQ to Sir ft. Aloook Takow, April S4Ui, L$S8. oorr. 
reap.* I^iMioaary 3MMurbBnoM at Chaloo and Taiwan (FormoM). p. 1. 

ri 61 Sir A. AloMicto Adm. Sir H. Kappal, Aug. 14tb, ISM.ibld.. p. 4. 

[10J The nav^ authonOe* threw tha re^o n ai bi li t y on the eeaatil, 
and comp l ai a ed of Che frequeuy with whioh (wwimiig iwqiuMUooed for gun* 
boata ** inooodatent with etnet i&temaUonal law towarde the Chiaeee.*'— 
Ad». Sir H. Seppel to ^ B. AJoook. Feb. 28rd. I’SW, Ibid., p. 34. 

117] ConuDaodw Lord C. Soett to Talwao Taotai. Aug. 81i4, 1868, 
ibid., p. 6. 

[IS] " Uy Lord* view with extreme diaa^^provnl tbeee peeaniair d^ 
OMMa," Admiralty to Foreign Ofioe. Peb, 17th, 1888; Cooiul J. Oibaon 
to Sir B. AloMk, Taiwan. Deo. Uth. 1368 ; oaina to Senior Naval OSoer. 
Dec. Srd. 1868; Adm. 8Lr S. Keppel to Adminlty. 6th, 1868; 

Muady reprebeaeibie,*’ Foreigo Ofioe to Adairatty. Feb. SSrd, 1868; 
Bir A Aleock to Lord Staoley. Feb. fich, 1868; iUd. 

II- 15 
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C&thoUe mifision |2000.[19] Nevertheless Sir R. Alcoek 
who,, in 1848, h&d as consul boldly “ declared war on the 
Chiae^ empire,” [20] now, in the mote responsible post 
of envoy, felt it his duty to call on the cotksul to “ state 
spedflc^y why he considered it necessary to proceed to 
this act of war.”[21] 

§ S. In the same month, April, 186S, a very typical 
case occurred at Chefoo, a small case involving a great 
principle. The missionaries generally foimd it difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain houses outside the treaty porta 
to serve as chapels: and in March an English missionary, 

'* deeiiing a ohapel in a market town some two nUM fpcm Cbefoo, 
instructed bis eerTant to proonre e auiteble building. Although 
cautioned by hia master to avoid misreprasenta^on, the agent 
employed appears to have been guilty of a direct falsehood, ae ha 
stated to the owners of the property that he wanted the houee lor a 
ehop, A house was aoco*dingly leased to him for a yaar. and 
6 dollars were paid on account of rent. On Mr. Laughton's going 
to fit up the place os a chapel, the owners of the property at once 
declared, as they would eppW to have had certain reason for doing, 
that the lease was void, and, tendering the return of the 6 dollars, 
demanded possession of the house. Hoping to overcome their 
objections. Mr. Laughton declined oftiior to accept the S dollars or 
M give up the house: and they at onoo, i.,stead of appealing ^tlier 
to their own authorltiea or to myaolf [the consul ]. seised the property, 
pulled off the roof, and walled up the docb^.’* 


In the settlement the house wm restored to the mis¬ 
sionary, “ as compensation for the attront ” ; but he was 
required ” to publicly dismiss bis servant,” and was warned 
” in future to acquire any buildings he may need for mission 
purposes through the consulate.” [22] 

§ d. In 1867 tlie Rev, James Hudson Taylor founded 
the China Inland Mission for the purpose of forcii^ the 
previously unsettled question of the right of residence 
inland, and of “ planting the shining cross on every hill 
and in every valley of China.” In ^e first year stations 
were opened at eleven cities in the interior, among them one 


[191 Coofful OibcoQ tc Sir K, Alcock, Dec. 14 (b, 1168, ibid., p. 1 . 

i » Of. " Coqfliot,” chM. jdv, | IS. , , 

21' BirK. aiccokto oODCulSwii&M (Ur, Qibecn'a noceeict), Jao. kSth, 
i>i]i •aoK'tc Lord ?taaley, Feb. 111^, 1869. UliaioMry DiccurbanoM at 

^**729) C. AlabMter tc Sir B. AJeock, Cbetoo, May 6tb, 1868, V:e- 

nonary dictUrbaBoea St Cbafoc az^ Taiwan, p. S. 
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at Yangchow, on the Grand Canal, twelve miles north of 
Chiokumg. At the beginning of August, 1868, a house was 
rented openly and in a perfectly regular way ; but at once 
the missionaries were subjected tu annoyance. Placards 
were posted, calling them “ brigands of the reliwon of 
Jesus,” and charging them with “ scooping out toe eyes 
of the dying, opening orphanages to eat the cliildren, 
cutting open pregnant women to make medicine of. the 
embryo infants, etc.” 'Iho situation seemed so thKalen* 
ing that, on August 14lh, Mr, Taylor wrote to the thihfu 
of Yangchow, drawing his attention to the placards. On 
the 16th friendly waruingv were received that a riot might 
be expected. On the IGth neW placards were posted 
about, “ more vile and irrituting than the previous one.s” 
ending with a summons to a popular rising on the 18th, 
the day of the prefcctural examinations. On that day 
there was some stonc*throwing, and on the 19th the 
Yangchow Fu was again appealed to for protection. On 
the 22nd “ a rumour was industriously circulated that 
more foreigners had come and that twenty-four children 
were missing.” This started n gieat riot, the number of 
those taking part in it being estimated at not less than, 
ten thousand. The foreigners (four men, five women, four 
children) barely escaped to a neighbouring house with 
then fives, but much injured; their belonginga were 
plundered, and the premises were bum^. The riot was 
renewed the next day, when “ matters had looked even 
worse than the night before ** ; but the destruction was 
alre^y camplefe.[ 28 j 

§ 10. lb wes clearly in evidence, (1) that the attack 
was entirely unpr'^v^ked; (2) that it was instigated by 
the literati and gentry generidi, ; (8) that it was distinctly 
premedifated; (4) that, though forewarned, the authori¬ 
ties took no pains to prevent or allay the excitement; (5) 
that an attempt was made afterwa^s to coerce the mis¬ 
sionaries into belittling the affair ; (6) that the authorities 
bad not since expressed any disapprobation of the conduct 
of the rjDgleaders.t24] The British consul at Shanghai, 

[2S] of Rev. J, H, Taylor and othors, «orr. resp. Attack on 

Biit4«h Pi«te»ta&( SUMionanat at Yangebow (Chiaa, No. 2, ISeS), p. S. 
Lettat liein a Chlneaa at Yangebow to a Chineee triend at Shanghai, ibid,, 
p. S. 

[24] Ceoiul Uadburtt to Sir R. AJcock, Aug. Slat, IMS, iUd., p. i. 
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Mr. W. H. Medhuifftf went to ChinldBnif to investigate tbe 
case, whereupon there were riots threatening the Chinese 
officials there, if they should favour the foreigner. He 
then went to Yangchow, but failed to obtain redress ; 
and it was thereupon resolved to cairy the matter direct 
to the cognisance of the viceroy at Nanking,[25] At 
Peking Sir It. Alcock obtained the most satisfactory 
assurances and promises of redress from Prince Kung and 
the ministers of the Tsungli Yamen, who, moreoVer, 
instructed the viceroy, Tseng Kwo-fan, that he was not to 
leave Nanking to take up the new post, the viceroyalty of 
Chihli, to which he was appointed, unUl he should have 
settled the Yangchow afl^ in a satisfactory way. [26] 
Failing to obtain such a satisfactory settlement, Mr. Med* 
hurst went to Nanking, escorted by four ships of war, 
and presented his ultimatum in the shape of a polite, but 
peremptory, note to Tseng Kwo-fan ; at the same time he 
seized, as a material guarantee, a new steamer which had 
just arrived for the viceroy. “ The effect of this seizure 
was electrical . . . the viceroy pledged himself briefly, 
but plainly, to accede to all my terras, which he charac¬ 
terised as entirely wasonable ; ” and this sumnder was 
afterwards confirmed by a “ conjoint letter ” from Tseng 
XCwo-fan and his designated successor, Ma Sin-yL[27] The 
Yangchow prefect and magistrate were cashiered, thcactual 
value of the property destroyed was paid, and a stone 
tablet was placed in the mission premises, securing them 
from molestation ; but it was. not found possible to bring 
home to the gentry their complicity in the attack, though 
the fact was well known .[28] 

§ 11. The display of force and steady insistence on 
the acceptance of the terms of an ultimatum produced their 
effect at Nanking, as they had at Taiwanfu; but this 
assumption of authority by subordinate officers of the 
Crown was by no means pleasing to the British government. 
Before the “ Burlingame conversion,” Lord Stanley wrote 
that ” missionaries . . . instead of preset? for a recog¬ 
nition of their rights by local authorities, who may ^ 

[25] SirB. Ateeok to Lord SUcley, Oct. IZth. IS5S. ibid,, p. SI. 

(S6] Some to Oct. 29th, IgttS, ibid., p. 45. 

[27] Cow^ Uodhuivt to ^ B. Adcock, Not. ISth, llSa. lUd,, p. 54. 

[2S] to BAJDO, Nov. 20th aad 26th, 186S, Ond., pp. 52, S2. 
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inclined to disregard them, must su^peud for a time all 
controversy, and submit their complaint to H.M. minister 
at Pelting . . . and it will be for II ,M- minister to insist 
with the central goveriiment. , , tliat they shall control the 
local authorities. ... If any unprovoked outrage should 
be committed” the sanw course was to be folio wed. 
After the conversion the dissatisfaction of the govcriuneut 
was, naturally, more marked- Lord Clarendon approved 
of Mr, Hedhurst’s proceedings at Chinkiang, at Yangchow, 
and in the earlier stages at Nanking, stating that they were 
“ characterised by prudence and firmness ” ; but " the 
subsequent stages through which the affair passed I cannot 
look upon as equally satisfactory.” Mr. Medhurst had, 
properly, reported his action to Sir R. Alcock ; the envoy 
had protested to the imperial government; the TsvngH 
Yemen had taken a right view of the aflair, had promised 
redress, and had " proved its willingness and ability to 
obtain it ” ; and the British government ” would have 
much preferred that the matter should Ixave been left to 
the action of the centred government . . . than that the 
aid of H.M. naval forces should have been invoked in order 
to bring pressure or to inflict punishment on the provincial 
authorities,” without giving the central administration an 
opportunity to act. In future ” the active interfa'ence of 
H.M. naval forces should only be had recourse to in cases 
of sudden emergency and of immediate danger to lives and 
property ” ; but, when once a question bad been referred 
to Peking, it was to be left to the home government to 
decide if naval force should be brought in to support dip¬ 
lomatic pressute.[80] 

I 12. At Foochow, ill January, 1809, the British consul 
called upon the naval authorities to anest a Chinese who 
was instigating the people to resist the construction of 
a sanitarium for the use of the missionaries at Sharp Peak, 
an island off the coast at the same time he stated that 
” the prefect of Foochow had, by orders of the viceroy, 
proceeded to Sharp Peak Island, for the purpose of quelli^ 
any disturbance that might arise on the part of the 
vi]li^rs.”[81] The villagers were overawed by the 

i Sd] Losd to&xR. alMek, Deo, 1ft, lasS. p. SO. 

90} Lud dftwuioa to Sir R. AJeoelc, Mta, 1869. itM.. p 09. 

91] Ceojinl C. A. to Consaender Kej^el, Jaa. lOts, 1609. 

ft Psak Ztiand, 1669, p. 9. 
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naval demonstration and submitted. The admiral con¬ 
sidered *he action unnecessary [82]; and the Admiralty 
hoped that'** tlie instrucbions recently bent out will have 
a satisfactory effect in checking such proceedings.”[83] 
Lord Cflatendon instructed Sir ft. Alcock “ strongly to 
censure'* the consi;!--*'The local authorities, it appears 
by Consul Sinclair’s letter of January 12th, were perfectly 
ready to obtain redress for the missiorjary, and it was 
inexcusable precipitancy on the part of Consul Sinclair 
not to await the result of the course which, on his repre¬ 
sentation, they might take.” [84] 

I 18. Across the Yangtze from the treaty port of 
Hankow is the viceregal ^ty of Wuchang, situated with 
reference to Hankow as Birkenhead is to Liverpool, or 
Jersey City to New York. In October, 1868, mission¬ 
aries were stoned in the streets cf Wuchang, and threaten¬ 
ing' placards were posted up, The British consul 
declared that “this state of things must be stopped” ; 
and, the naval force being then at Nanking in connexion 
with the Yangchow affair, he requisitioned for a gun- 
boat.[85] He was informed by the naval authorities that 
no vessel was available [86]; and was further instructed 
by the envoy that. '* if the missionaries cannot carry on 
their labours at Wuchang peaceably, and without an 
appeal to force for tlieir protection, it seems very doubtful 
how far H.M. government will hold themselves justified 
in resorting to measures of a warlike character for their 
protection away from the ports.“[87] This view was 
'‘entirely approved” by the British govcmmeiit-[88l 
I 14. About this time there occurred two explosions 
of popular feeling which had no connexion with the mis¬ 
sionary question. Tamsxu, in the north of Formosa, had 
been opened a$ a treaty port by the treaties of 1888 ; but 
the port itself, known to the villagers as Hob6, was a 
fishing viHage at the mouth of the river, at which alone was 

[22 Adu Sir H. K«pp«l Adfoinlty, ?Bb. SSid. !869. ibid., p, 1. 

[33 Admiralfty F^ign Offioi. April 1869. ibid,, p, 1. 

[34| Lord Ckreodonto Sir B. Aloodc. April 33rd. 1869, Ibid., p. 4. 

(36 Consul Cftioe to Capk Hoasaga, bot. 29th, 13^, Corr. reap. 
bc Honkow. Chiu No. 8 (1869}, p. 3, 

S eSapt. SaneMa'fto oeuul Caiiw, Kov. 8(h, ISSS. ibid,, p. 8, 

Sis B, Aloook to.ooua] Ceina, Jaa. I2w, 1869: aama to Ads. 
B>r a. £appal. Jan. lath, 1889 ; ibid., P.'S. 

[38] Lord Clarandoa to SitX Aloecur, Karob SOth, 1869, ibid., p. 4. 
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depth of water for vessels, and the market town was Banka, 
fourteen miles up the river, navigable only for lighters. 
To this town the inerohants naturally desired to extend 
their operations ; and, in 1867, the British firm of Dodd Sc 
Co. leased a house there, ^c. people of Banka were 
unanimous in opposing the intrusion of the foreigner, and 
prevented the lessee from taking possesiuon of his house. 
The consul in September, 1868, complained to the Haikwan, 
who refoiTcd the matter to the Ting, the only imperial 
official in North Formosa, residing at Teckcham, forty 
miles from Banka, fifty miles from the port of Tamsui ; 
he replied, on September 80th, that “there will now be. 
no impediment in the way of your taking over the said 
hong at your cohvenieiice.“ On October 2nd two repra* 
sentatives of the firm, going to take possession, were 
brutally, ill-treated by a mob of about 500 Bankaites, who 
afterwards forcibly held possession of the house. The 
consul refused to consider a settlement until he should be 
supported by the presence of gunboats; and then, under 
their silent pressure, but without the overt exercise of force, 
he obtained complete satii^faction of his demands. His 
course was approved by his superiors, Lord Clarendon 
condltiouing his approval on the fact that “ he has succeeded 
in obtaining redress without employing force.” [8S] It 
may be noted that Banka persisted in its attitude, and that 
no foreigners were ever admitted within Its borders down 
to the cessioh of Formosa to Japan in 18W.; a new town, 
Twatutia, grew a mile further down stream, and in it the 
Formosa tea was fired and packed^by Chinese, and bought 
for shipment by foreign merchants ; and, of the two, the 
new town was in the end the larger and the more prosperous. 

§ 15. The treaties of 1858 opened Chaocho^^, in 
Kwangtung, as a treaty port, the British and American 
treaties adding Swatow in parenthesis after Chaochowfu. 
The latter is twenty miles inland from Swatow, which, 
being the limit of deep-water navigation, became the 
treaty port. The people of the district have always had a 
reputation for piracy and turbulence. On January 20th, 
1869, boats from the British gun^boat CoeAeha/o', exercising 
on the river above Swatow, were stoned from a village 

Corr. mp. CKiirS^ si BaooA in Ponson, Ctuo* Ke. 0 (1869), 
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“ notorious for its hostility to foreigners,” the American 
consul having been stoned there a few days before. Some 
men were landed to demand an explanation» when they 
were hred on, ten sailors being wounded .[40] The consuls^ 
authorities were inclined to seize the. opportunity to settle 
the disputed question of trade at Cha^owfu [41]; but 
better counsels prevailed. At an interview between the 
admiral and Jxiilin, the viceroy at Canton, the latter took 
a very proper view of the matter, promised to co-operate 
is a joint punitive expedition, and stated.that the 4C<<0 
Chinese troops then operating in the district would be 
instructed to turn their attention to the turbulent villagers j 
the viceroy requested that the admiral, if he went to 
Chaochowfu, should do so with as small an escort as pos¬ 
sible ; to which the admiral replied that, if he went at all, 
he ” would only do so on the invitation of the authori- 
ties.”[42] This entirely satisfactory arrangement was 
upset by the action of the Hongkong commodore, who, 
with four ships, proceeded to Swatow and, on 
January 29th, landed men to attack the offending village. 
Aotingpow, “ which is a considerable town of from 70t o 
to 10,000 inhabitants rather than a village.” There was 
some resistance on the way, the resisting villages being 
burned as the force advanced j but ” by sunset a great 
part of the town of Aotingpow was destroyed,” [4$] with 
a casualty list to the English of six men slightly wounded. 
The change from co-operation to isolated action was con¬ 
demned by Lord Clarendon,[44] who entirely approved the 
arrangement made with the viceroy, [45] and who further 
censured the Swatow consul for calling in the naval forces 
instead of demanding redress from the Chinese authori- 
ties.[46] Lord Clarendon^s opinion was also thot of the 
Admiralty [47]; but Sir R. Alcock considered that the 

[40] Lieat. K«rr to CommodOM Jooe«, Jac. Slct, ISSO. oorr. iMp. 
Attadc on boots of Cotkehafer ns«r ftwatow. Chma No. 7 (1949), p. 9. 

[41] Coanl C. Alabsstor to Soiuor Na^ Offioor, Jan. 1809. 

iUd,. p. I 

[42] Mioutas of as Intarview st Caaton, Jsib SStb. 1849, betwsea tha 
Jutlin and Vica>adin. Sir H. Koppsl, Osabote/sr,” p. 6. 

[4)1 Commodor* O. J. Jonea to Adco. Sir H. Eoppol. Swatow, Jan, SOtb, 
1849. 7. 

[44] F?mgT> Offioo to Admiralty, Uarch 84th. 1849. ibid,, p. 1). 

Lord Clanodon to KrK. Aloook. Match Utb, 1349. p. IS. 

44] Saoo to ooitsol Alabasttf, ApfU Sod, 1349. ibid., p. 11 

47 ] Adnucalty to Adov Sir H. Kappel. March iOfh. 1849, ibid., p. 21, 
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only possible course had been followed: “ This district 
has long been notorious for the clan fights and the piratical 
liabits of the inhabitants, who have commonly shown 
themselves far beyond the control of the Chinese authori¬ 
ties r no warrant of theirs could be executed.” [48] 

§ 1$. So far the Brrtisli authorities iiad followed the 
policy of isolatc'l acts of coercion on the spot, invariably' 
done on the initiative of tlie consul, who, as at Taiwanfu and 
at Swatow, was often a junior temporarily acting.in that 
capacity; they were not always approved by the envoy, 
and the I'cluctance of the responsible naval authorities 
became more marked as act followed act in a vicious circle 
of irritation and repression- Lord Clarendon’s declara- 
, .ion of policy reached Peking at the end of February ; 
and it is noteworthy that, for some years to come, there 
wa-e almost no acts of violence committed against Knglish 
mission stations,[49] while tliose against the Homan 
Catholic missionaries, under the protection of France, 
iftci'easca in number and in gravity. It is difficuilt to draw 
any inference from this. It may be asserted that the pro^ 
tection so promptly given at isolated points had inspired 
a feeling of fear in the inchoate masses of China, whicli is 
not probable j it liiay, on the Other liand, be considered 
that the change in HritUh policy had thrown on the 
Chinese autli critics the onus of giving protection, and 
that they realised their responsibility and accepted it. 

§ 17. At Yuyangchow in Szechwan there had for years 
been a state of friction between the Roman Catholic 
mission and the people, which led to a series of elan fights. 
In August, 1805, three months after the establishment of 

[48] Sir EV. Alcodi; to Lord Clarendon, Kar«h 3rtl, 18e9, ibid., p.*34, 

[49] *' IC VM a great relief to H.M. goversmeot to reeofve on Uareb 

Sin your (elegram sent from KiekhtA on the pr•^doal day li,«. Peking 
a>>ouc March 1 Sih], announcing that the ncoounta cac«vea by you (rem 
all the porU ebowod rhot p e ace and order bad bean reatored . . . aod 
that the relations with China had never been more aatiafeotory. . , . Yeu 
have, as the delegate of H.M. govemroant, full power authority to 
eontrol the conduA of consular ^eere : the Board of Admiralty take 
care that the policy of H.U, goverrunent ehall not be thwarted or over* 
home by e x eeea i ve seal on tba part of H.U. navy • and if the powers whleh 
you possess ... are immfffftfent, H.U, govemmeot «iU at suiy Utoe be 
ready to oontider any rep rtiB tataons you may make ae to tlw irredeouscy 
of your power*, with a viewof eslar^ng them to the full extent permitted 
by law,*'—Lord Clarendon to Sir R. Aloeok, April 19th. 18S9. eorr. Ma|>. 
misstCMiaries at Hankow aad state of •Btirt in CSdoa Ko. 8 (1849), 

P.C. 
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the mission, the Abbe Mabiteau had been killed; and, in the 
years following, in three.different inquisitions the Chinese 
authorities verified the death of 173, some h\indreds (700 
In one inquest) wounded, and 105 houses burned, through 
the action of Christian converts.[50] This state of affairs 
culminated in an attack on the mission on January 2nd, 
186D, in which the Abbe Rigaud and thirty-nine converts 
were killed, all tlie bodies bearing marks of the swoH; 
the mission buildings were pillaged and burned. The act 
was declared by the bishop to be “ due to the connivance 
of the mandarins and their entourage.*'[51] At Tsunyifu, 
in Kweichow, the mission buildings were plundered' on 
June 14th. I860, and the Abbd Gilles so severely beaten 
that he died &om the efiecta on August 13th ; there were 
furtlxcr acts of violence in the following March; but, on 
the other hand, Prince Kung oompUined to the French 
legation that the bishop had assumed ap unwarranted 
authority in corresponding directly with the Tsungli 
Yamen.[52] In Anhwei two missions, at the provincial 
capital, Anking, and at Kienteh, were pUlaged on 
November 8rd, 1869.[58] 

§ 18. In June, 1869, the French char^ d’affaires, 
Comte de Rochcchouart, went into Shansi, with the object 
of studying the missionary question in the interior, of 
“ seeing what degree of credit to give to the complaints 
of the missionaries, which might be thought exaggerated, 
if they were not so general,” of examining commercial 
possibilities, of silendng absurd rumours that foreigners 
were soon to be expelled from China, and of settling some 
outstanding questions-[64] While* at Tsiyuenfu, the pro¬ 
vincial capital, he narrowly escaped assassination. Stirred 
by the events occurring in Szechwan and Kweichow, M. de 
Rochechouart then resolved to visit those provinces in 
person- Escorted, by two ships cf war he first visited the 
viceroy at Nanking, and thence proceeded to Anking, 
Kiukiang and Hankow, arriving at Hankow in January, 

a tl«pori <d"le aarSchal Ttoon;; ” w tb» Pokrns cited 

•r, ‘ * BSIaUods de 1* Cbise,” i, p. 33S. 

(Srl '* Mianoft* c«6hoUq(M.’' ii, p. 124, died ia Cordier, toe. di. 

[SSI Cordier, op. «&., 1. p. 336. 

[631 Ibid., p. 841. 

IM] Cte de Roebeohpusrt to miBistoe dee AS. Bte., April lOth, 18S9. 
<ated in Cordier, op. oit., 1, p. $41. 
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1870. There he met Li Ilung-chaug, the viceroy st 
Wuchang, who was statesmen encugb to Know that outrages 
on foreigners could not be tolerated [55]; and from him 
he received a despatcli providing a salisliicttjry settlement 
of those questions. The Ajiking affair, however, within 
the jurisdiction of the Nanking viceroy, still hung fire, 
and was only settled, in March, aflcr the visit of a I'rench 
ship of war to that city.| 30] 

I 19. The altitude ol‘ the Chinese people, gentry and 
populace alike, was characteristically sIhuvu by n placard 
which, about this time, in September 18(i0, emanated from 
Hunan, always conscrwlive and anti*foreign, and was 
promulgated tln*oughout the empire, uttmcting universal 
attcntion.[57l It began by declaring that pernicious 
doctrines were daily gaining ground, and gave a resume 
of the progress of Christianity in China. As to the divine 
charactei* claimed for it, the placard stated that the 
Christ was bom during the Han dynasty, less than two 
thousand years ago; and asked if the world before that 
time was really without a divine ruler. The ignorant 
masses were deceived and led astray; and, if they were 
to be saved, this youi^ serpent must be crushed before it 
attained its full monster growth. Then followed charges, 
under ten heeds, of the most serious character. 

(1) The adherents of Christianity do not honour their 
ancestors nor the spiritual powers; and converts are 
required, in proof of sincerity, to destroy the sacrificial 
tablets of their ancestors. 

{2) Baptism i$ essential, and for it an unguent is made 
from the corpses of priests; this Is administered with a stupe- 

(6S] 1 t«k» lor ihftb ho [U EuB g -chang) irU] not tolerate 

Miy outrasa on fore^nart within his }iihsdiaUon. Ha ia, I thick, iMrly 
impnaaod with tha tdaa that further troublei with {or«ig;Der$ uuK ha 
avoidad.'*—HacnonDcluiD of loGorview batwsea ooavul T. iidkias and Li 
KnnS'eWtg, Oet, Sod, 1870, Paper* tal. Uaasacra of Suxnpeaoa at TiectM, 
China No. I tI871}, p, ISO. 

tSSI CorcUer, op, oiV, i. p. S44. 

(S7j A pamphlet of lumlar kopofi, pubUihed dnric^ tha nest pear 
vaa thu rafened to.— “ Wa have got bold of a book . . . retemns U) 
forai^n^ and Ctuudaait;. It ie varv clever end it a vuaaa mixture of 
tenth and error, ... It la evidently the work of a weU*taad man. and 1 
have no doubt bub that the literal have it. and maoy more like rt, on their 
aheluea. ^Tbe oppoation to ChrMiaaiby aeeau to be mamly.ovitf to 
atorise of i^at pnaete do with feosalt ooBverla, etc.'*—'B. to £ B. 

Drew, Oct. 18th. t8?0. 
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fymg drug, to the chanting of ft'magic charm. The con¬ 
vert is thereby so fortified that, even under persecution, 
he must cling to his folly. 

($) After this ceremonial the converts are afflicted with 
madness, $o that they take their ancestral tablets and 
break them into a thousand pieces, destroy all idols, and 
even raze to the ground every sacred temple they may 
come across. 

(4), (5), and ($): Declared fay the translator to be too 
obscene to he printed. 

(7) When an adherent of this religion is on his death¬ 
bed, his co-religionists require bis relatives to leave the 
room, while they read prayers for his soul. In reality, 
however, while the body is stillb^thing, they take out the 
eyes and tear out the heart, to be used in making counter¬ 
feit money. For, as they.allege, the prayers assure his 
eternal salvation, but the body is then no more than a 
broken tabernacle. 

(8) To make converts, they count much on the power 
of money. The poor silly fools, to sell their souls for a 

little money 1 

(9) The propagandists of this rel^ion employ reciters 
and physiognomists, both men and women, to entice 
people by their smooth words. Then they take them off, 
men and women, and sell them to deprave<l foreigners; 
sometimes even their bodies are used as ground-bait for 
the fisheries of the Southern Seas. [An allusion to the 
evils of emigration.] 

{10} Foreign, merchants claim, under the treaties, «rtiie 
exemption from official control over their trading operations, 
and the missionaries are the spies of these trad^ bandits. 
It is said, too, that the religious bandits have destroyed 
the temple of Confudus in Shantung; but the people rose, 
killing some and driving out the rest, Alas 1 *lf the 
doctrines of Jesus drive out the teaching of Confucius, what 
sort of world will this become t Let each of us draw the 
sword for ver^eance. If any refuse to join in the common 
cause, they mc even as these outrageous creatures.[58] 

I 80. Sueh utterances may be characterised as the silly 
outpourings of cr^ulous folly; but the charges brought 
against the early Christians by the polished Greeks and 
(M] Nonh'Cbins Sept. i9ih. Od CMi, iSS9. 
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Romans, the attribution of the vices of the Anabaptista 
to all Protestant creeds, and the belief of orthodox Russia 
in the reality of Jewish ritual murders,, (lemonstriite that 
this credulous folly is not con^ned t<» one country or to 
one age. VoUy though it was, it was serious. In the mase 
of the hundreds of millions of the people of China, lettered 
and unlettered alike, it is doubtful if, outside the scanty 
ranks of the converts, there were a soore of persons [59] 
•who doubted in the slightest degi'ee the absolute truth of 
the foul charges brouglit against the Christicui propaganda. 
The inherent purity of Christianity, the one* faith among 
the many competing creeds which makes personal and 
individual virtue an essential, was as nothing in the balance, 
when weighed againsx the flying scandal with Its talc of 
corrupt* i souls, bought conversion, immoral priests and 
sisters, and mui*dered orphans, whose cyca and hearts 
were xised for compounding tlie Western drugs of such mar¬ 
vellous cfTicecy. These things were universally believed, 
and the feelings of the Chinese were compounded of both 
fear .and rage, the one intensifying the other. The officials 
shared these feelings.; cultured as they were, their fears 
were less acute and tlieir rage more restrained j hut theii 

tSd] *' The Tientsin people believe in kidnapping, elihougb dempsetra* 
etratod coi to exist; and they ere one end all of opinion that their doings 
on June Slat, notwithstanding tbe extreme barbwty that oharactertt^ 
them, were wholly juet and were pleaAng m the eight of Heaven t .One can 
Bcaroely eny that there i* an anti'foreign party ’m China, for the tact U 
that ao many-K^IFiciide and private panona—ara anU'Corelgn, that, 
when tbe whole is ao leavened, one cannot apeak properly of a party. Tbe 
individuale mo eupheraietically npoken of m pro*fomgn, are Princa 
Kxing. and a doeen mandarins : half ol these have such a vivid recoUeetton 
ot farmer whtppljiKa tlmt they wlA to keep tbe peace beeauae afraid of 
being whipped again ; and the other halt raeogniaa au^enority m certain 
foreign appliances—riflsa, shells, swam—and they deare to les/n to tue 
them in oi^r to ba able to turn them agsinst the foreigner. Kow, ieekod 
at from the point of view ngge^ve of brotherly love, nmiual good offleaa, 
common tntereeta, and intomalioBid duliea, there is not one of these s> 
called pro'foreigc worthies who desires a oontiDuance of the interoeurae 
with foreigner; on the contrary, they one and all think that China 
would ^ fat letter without ui, and one aiid all. every Btothet's son 
of them, cympatbise with tbo aoti*foreign baekbone of the eotmtry in lea 
aims and aepirationa. which are simply to expel d.e foreigr^r eooner or 
later, by hei^ or by crook. Thus Jiey raai» no eoneeaeions, hopag 
thereby, If nolhlrvg more can be dene, to. at all evenia, keep ua tn ;mo, 
and piavont us from pushing further Into the oouatry, and the a^nt ot 
ad tMr policy la to hedge—to say * no ’ to th^ foTeigner in mob a way as 
not to provoke him, si^toaay ' yee’ in moh a way aa to advance tbe aicse 
of aoti for^ Ouaa.’*—R. Hart to E. B. Drew, dept 29ih. 1870. 
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own credulity und tteir entire sympathy with the populace 
made them untrustworthy as guardians of the peace. 
The whole empire was wrought up> the situation was full 
of danger, and a terrible explosion seemed imminent, 
fitting climax to the s^ies of attacks on foreign 
mission5.[60] 

teO} " Most o( thaae maaaacres oonforn^ to th« ongtnol typo 
fthat of the TienMln mMsocre) in ovory particuler—beginnins with tracw 
aiul plooarda es tb«r excitiDg cause, fouoweC by studied negUg^nce on the 
part ^ mandarioe {who alweye contris’ed to come too late when th^r 
aid 9M invoked}. aM flaiahing with an bow many heads and how 

much money would sausfy the leeuiting <WmB.”-^W. A. P. Hartio, " A 
Cycle of Cathay,” p. 445. (Preface, dated 18M.} 
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§ I. On June 31st, 1870, an assistant in the British con^ 
sulate at Tientsin sent an urgent message which read as 
follows.—“ The French consulate, the [orphanage of the] 
Sisters of Mercy, the French cathed!rU are all burning. 
The French consul and all the sisters, as well as several 
other Frenchmen, are all killed. I despatch this in haste 
by a special courier. Lay [the consul] is engaged in 
collecting the foreigners togethei.*’[l] This message (a 

11 ] flfr. H. B, Bristow to Commander Itfay at Hongkong, Tleataia, 
June Slat. 1670, Pspera r«]. Haaracre of Huropaass at Tlaptaia oa 
31st, IS70, Cbina No. 1 (1671). p. a 
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counterpart of which 1‘eachect Slxanghai on June 27th,t2]) 
reached Hongkong on July 4th .[8] and was at once sent on 
to Point dc Galle,[4] which was ^cn the end of the cable 
to the Par Kast; from Point de Galle it was telegraphed 
on July 23rd and recoiTed in I^udon on the 25th.[5] The 
first report from the British legation, sent from Peking 
July 0th, was telegraphed from the land-line end at Kiakhta 
and received in London also on the 25th.[6] This, a week 
after the outbreak of war between France and the North- 
German lloiifederation, is declared to have been the first 
intimation received, in any of the Chancellories of Europe, 
of the Tientsin massacre-[7] 

§ 2. At the junction of the Yuho (Grand Canal) from 
the south, the Peiho (North River) from Peking in the 
north, and the Halho (Sea River) running cast to the sea, 
formerly stood a range of buildings, part temple and part 
imperial palace, fronting the city of Tientsin emd occupying 
the present site of the thrice-built and twice-destroyed 
Catholic cathedral. Here, in 185S, the English and French 
ambassadors established their headquarters in negotiating 
their treaties of that year, the English to the west, in. the 
temple, the French to the east, in “ a number of detached 
summer*houses dotted about a garden,” [8] forming the 
imperial palace of Hwanghailow. When peace was finally 
restored, in 1880, Tientsin was occupied.by the allies until 
1808 ; and for some years afterwa^s it was notorious [0] 

[2] Covul Madhurtt to Lord Clftrendoo, Sbso^ol, Junt 90th, 1970, 
iUl.,p, 3. 

tS] Con*PW<ion Pnc« to Consul Hobortaon ot Cuitea, Eoagkona, 
Jqly Sth. 0 p. S. 

[4] Of -t Whiineld to Lord Cr»nviU«. Hongkons, Jnly Qth. 1870, 

ihiJ, p. • .‘oini do M ths Bouthera ood ^ Ceylon, ves then the 

port ot call lor shipNng to the Fat Seet. 

[5] Ooloniel Ol^e to For^gn OfGoe, July 3$th. 1870, sUd., p, 1. 

lej Mr. Wede to Lord Ola^doo, July 6th, 1870, ibid., p. I. 

(7l Cordter, " RSUUoiu de la China/* i, p. 874. " Qvd eait ea qui eerMi 
advenu de la politique de Veiopeieur NaMiSoD III ei, alore oomme aujour- 
d'hui, le tiUgrapha evadt {onctiann6 du fiord de la Chine aveo TEuro^ (** 

But “ la nouvelie a’eet arriv4e i Paris, a-t-on dit, qua le tO JuiUet.'*->- 
Favier, ** Fekins," p, 848, 

[8] Olirhant, Lord Bl^'s MuBon.'* i, p. 389 ; Mogee, *' Embsay 
of Bafoo Qroe," p. 819 ; of. '* Condiet,"' ehap. zxii. | 6. 

[9] The author wm m Ttentaa durius ^ 1^77 aod 1878, and 

the fact was then brou^t to hi« notice. 

The causes vtuch lad to this outbreak appear to hare been almMt 
nboUy local, their riee in the year 1861, when the French oecwpted 

w their consulate a temple in Tiectain, where in foraaar timae the oltlMno 
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that, 'while the BritUh troops established a good record, 
the French left behind them a legacy of bitter feelings. 
Worse than the behaviour of the troops, however, was the 
action of the French authorities. In 1860 the imperial 
palace of Hwanghailow was taken by the French and 
continued to be used aa the consulate from that time until 
after 1870 ; while on the site of the temple, doublv holy 
in Chinese eyes as imperial and as temple, was erected 
the French and Roman Catholic cathedral, the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, completed in June, 180d, 
and solemnly consecrated in the presence of the French' 
consul and the principal Chinese authorities,[10l unwilling 
witnesses of an act which they must have deeply resentrd- 
It is not too much to say that, at Tientsin, the French nation 
and French (Roman Catholic) missionaries were dcteste«l. 

§ 8. In this hotbed of anti-French prejudice at Tient¬ 
sin, the anti-Christian hostility, so pronounced through 
all China, was forced into special vit^ity; and this hos¬ 
tility was intensified by tho kindly and well-meant efCorts 
of the Sisterhood of Mercy to save the deserted or orphaned 
children of the poor from the fate which is otherwise in¬ 
evitable in a country where the state neglecU its duty. 
In all the treaty ports, and in many other cities, these 
societies of devoted sisters of the poor have established 
institutions, “ eacli of which appears to combine in itself 
a foundling hospital and orphan asyluni.”[ll] Finding 
at Tientsin that few children were entrusted to their care, 
the sisters oflered a premium for each child brought in t 
and it was generally credited that this premium acted as an 
incentive to Chinese to kidnap children, whom they then 
took to the orphanage. “ It is also asserted, and I believe 
it to be true, that the priests or sisters, oi; both, have been 
in the habit of holding out inducements to have children 
brought to them in the lost stages of illness, for the purpose 
of being baptised m articuio mortis.’’[12] From this 
practice it became commonly credited as a known fact that 
children were taken to the orphanage in a dying state, were 

uMd td protMQSds ; thi* and pthar unp^ular acU kept tha nativea at 
•iwutT with iboro/ **^. W«11b WUUams, ** Middle Klngdoca," U, p. 700 

rim Favier, '‘Pekiog,” p. S36. 

Ill] Ur. F. F, L«>r t« Ur. Hamilton Fiflb, June 27tb. 1870, V.S. Foi 
TW.. 1870.-, 866, 
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theQ h&ptised, and, dy^ soon after, were buried in tbe 
private cemetery—consecrated ground—of the orphanage. 
These were the verifiable facts ; and on this sul^ucture 
of fact, the credulous Chinese built a superstructure of 
thdr own fancy—incitement to kidnapping, mystic rites 
of baptism, extraction of eyes and hearts, and other horrors, 
all working them into a frenzy of fear and hatxed.[18] 

§ 4. As at Yangchow the hnal incitement to riot had 
heen the rumour Uiat “ twenty*four children were miss* 
'and therefore presumably kidnapped; so at 
Tientsin the first sign of trouble was maniibst in rumours 
current towards the middle of May, that certain children 
had disappeared, kidnapped by persons in the pay of the 
missionaries; the sisters had'killed them, hail torn out 
their eyes and 'their he^ts to serve for charms and magical 
remedies.” [15] The practice of kidnappii^ children and 
selling them for immoral purposes was known to be common 
throughout China [16]; and this practice was popularly 
associated with the horrible mystery hanging over the fs*-. 
of the children who disappeared into the orphanage, the 
belief spreading for many miles around Tlen'tsin, even as 
far as Peking.[17] Matters were made worse by an 

riS] Of. obap. zi, I U. 

(Ul Ibia., { 9. 

[IfiJ H4ba«r. “ A iUtobl* round the World," p. fi37 ; also Ur. Z<e« to 
Hr. Fiib, Jtme S7tb, 1870, uU sup. 

OrM of the meet oarefullr prepared end interesting accountJ of tbo 
roaeeeore ie contained in Baron iiiibner'e ‘ Ramble round the Wnrld.* 

8 . Wells Williazmi, '* Middle Riogdoin," ii, p. 70S. 

Baron Ton £ubnar wasinTientem io Novembar, 1871, and «ae peieeo- 
all/ cooduoted over the ecenee of the maMcre b7 U. Dillon, tbe Pnnoh 
ooQSul.—" Rtunble,’' p, 091. 

“ I have written the eeoount of theas Tientan maeaaoree after varbaL 
coRuiranlcationa with the mhueten Booredited to the Peking court ; with 
the forugn miautera {oonnuU] residing here and at Shanghai; with P4i« 
Pavier. eent by his euperion to TieniaiA direoUy alter cataatrophe •, 
with Dr. Frazer, the English physician; with U. StarteofT, tbe Buaeiaa 
nerebam ; and laetly with three Ctunaee ... all three witaeaM of the 
steBBaore. 1 did not see U. Couferie, the only Freneh furvioor, but 1 read 
bis lelation of the faeU."—Eflbner, '* Ramble,” p. 099. 

Tbe preeeni author hen alio talked with K, SUrteoff and othec* who 
reewri through the aconee of the mawacrS. He hae eleo had before him a 
Teiy temperate report on the memcre written by Ur. C. ‘ffarnen (than 
oocaraMoner of coetoms at Tfeni^l to Ur. Hart on Julo 10th. 1870. Thie 
report oonfiixoe in detail the oarratiTe in the teat. 

[lei Ur. Low to Ur. Fleh, July STth, 1870, 'IT.S. For. Rel., 1870. n. 
30S; C. Hannan to R. Kart. July 16tK, 1870. 

[L7] "I haaid of the ezeitepent aa early aa Jana Sth.’*—Ur. Low to 
Mr. I^eh. June S7th, 1870, ubi eup. 
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epidemic, 'which visited the orphanage eatiy in and 

caused the death of between thirty and forty children 'whose 
bodies were disinterred by.crowds'of hundreds of Chinere 
who raided the cemetery daily.[18] This stirred the 
people to a fiercer rage, and the search for kidnappers 
became active. On June 6th and later dates, four men 
were arrested, tried and executed without much formality i 
and on the 18tb another, being arrested and sent to trial, 
confessed, under torture of course, that he liad relations 
with the cathedral verger (Chinese), to whom he sold his 
stolen children. [10] 

§ 5. Belief in the guilty practices of priests and sisters 
spread to aU classes of society—“ To-day [June 10th], 
Corpus ebristi, there 'n'ere hardly any women at mass. 
The pagans, -who formerly were such great friends with the 
Christians, draw back now, and consider u$ bad people. 

. . . Sister Mfuy said to me to-day that when she goes 
into a village where formerly she was received with open 
arms, now every one rvins away and hides himself." [20] 
The gentry were manifestly filled with the beljef-[21] The 
Hien was the imperial official directly charged with the 
administration of justice, and, if he had faith in his own 
office, must have ci’edited the testimony of the culprits, 
who all implicated the missionaries and the sisters. The 
Fu, superior officer of the Hien. issued a proclamation to 
sho'w that the crimes of the kidnappers were properly 
\i8ited with punishment; the sist^ were not mentioned, 
but tfiis very silence was on acceptance of the testimony 
of the convicted men. In recognition of this attitude, he 
promptly received from a grateful people an honorific 
urabveUa inscribed with the names of the donor5.[22] 
These two officials, supported by a military officer of an 
evil reputation, a general Chen Kwo-jui, represented the 
guilt of the sirfei's to Cliunghow, the imperial commis- 

(181 Btlbnw. "RaroW©,'’ p- MB; Cordisr. BiUtions,'* i. p. 848; 
C. HAnnfn. ubi tup. 

(lUl Ibid., ibid,, tW>l. 

L;Xil I«uer of Per© Chevrier, Jum ICtb, ciMd In HUb&er, "Bambi©," 
u, C8K. 

1 ] 8hevi*n by their conoexioc with th© fire eorapaiu©© ©ad volvmteera, 
h.nii ui iive in the riot,>>HybneT, p. 687 : Cordier, p. 849; C. HeimeD, 
ubi AIM. 

f52J tlidirer, p. 540 ; Cotdiet, loc. eit.j Text of proclsja»tten in'U.S. 
For. Hel . IS'iU, p, 38S. 
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sioner for the iiorth.(28] Chimghow’s position was one 
of some difficulty^ He was impepiol commissioner charged 
with the supervision of international questions, and had 
behind him, in case of need, the full power of the imperial 
government; but he had no place in the provincial admini¬ 
stration. The viceroy of ChlhU in, the viceregal capital, 
Paotingfu, and, at Tientsin, the graded hierarchy of 
Taotai, Chih-fu, Chih-hien and Tipao, were the officials 
charged with tlie execution of the law, the maintenance of 
order, and the protection of the people. The responsible 
executive officers at Tientsin solemnly affirmed the guilt 
of the sisters, and demanded an inquest; the imperial 
commissioner asserted their innocence, but finally “ he 
did like Pontius Pilate and washed his hands ; the inquiry 
took place.” [2*] At this inquest the mob took charge, 
rumour took the place of evidence, and the facts were 
declared to be proved. 

§ 6. On June 19th the Taotai laid the case before the 
consul, who quietly demonstrated that it was based on 
false testimony [25]; the Taotai, however, reported that 
the consul agreed to take all proper and i\ecessary $teps.[ 26 ] 
The Hien then called and insisted on the truth of the 
chavges. An ait^y discussion followed. The Hien finally 
demanded an immediate official investigation into the 
conditions prevailing at the mission and at the orphanage ; 
“ but as he showed anger, and even threatened me [the 
eoriAul] with the resentment of the populace, I seized the 
pretext \j'en proiiUii] to break off the discussion, declaring 
to the Hien that 1 intended to continue this afioir only with 
the imperial commissioner, but that I would hold him 
none Uie less responsible for the consequences of the 
troubles with which be seemed to threaten me, since I was 
persuaded that he alone was their instigator.”[27] Chung- 
how himself called on the consul on June 20tb, and dis¬ 
cussed the situation fully and fairly with him and with 

[li] HUtoer, p. S 41 . 

• Ibid. 

[SS] M. yonunier to Cw do Boohochouart, lO a.n., Jime Sl*t. 1870; 
CoKier. '* SUlationa,'* i, p, S6l; Britieh bli»book, TMataic MaMMr*.'* 
p. » ; U.S. For. Ral., 1870. P, 865. 

[iO] (ainngboff to Tauas'* VaiPen, Jum 19th, 1670, Tiantanv 

aacrt/’ p. 17. 

127} U. FoRtaun to Cto Rovhechouart, oH lap. 
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P^re CWvrier ; and it was agreed that an inspection of the 
mission premises and orphanage should be made.[ 28 ] 
The consul further reported that Chunghow complained of 
the difficulty he experienced in controlling the territorial 
officials ; and added—“ This trifiing incident, which might 
have taken a bad turn without the intervention of Chung* 
how» appears to-day [21st] nearly settled .”[29] At 
10 a.m. on June 2l5t the Taotai, Fu and Hie», went in 
official state to the cathedral, taking with them the man 
•whose evidence had implicated the verger; there, on 
the spot, the details of his testimony were disproved 
one after the other.[S0] After this an arrangement 
was agreed to, by which the mission orphanage and 
schools should be permanently subjected to supervision 
by a committee .[ 81 ] 

I 7. It now seemed possible that the troubles would 
subside, and the imperial commissioner •was, at 3 p.m., 
engaged in drafting a proclamation, when, as he reports, 


“ I suddenly hsord thet a diaturbanoe had arisen between some 
peopJa belonging to ^e oathedreJ and a crowd of idlers. 1 sent» 
military ofiicer M suppreaa the trouble, when 1 beard that M. Pen* 
tanier had come to the yamen. On going out to receive huo. X aaw 
that the consul, whoso demeaaeor was furious, hod two p'stols in Uis 
belt, aod .that a foreigner M, Simon, chanceber of the eoDsulate} 
who accompanied liim, wu armed with a sword. They rushed 
towards me, and as bqoo V* ^nta&ier came up to me he began 
talking in an indecorous manner, drew a pistol from his belt, acd 
fired it In ray preeance; the shot forCunately.did not take efleot, and 
he was seised. To avoid a personal collision, 1 withdrew. On 
entering the room he beg^ to break the cups and other articles 
on the table, keeping up at the same time srw tneessent torrent of 
abuse. . 1 went out ogam to see him, and told him that the crowd 
outside had a very threatening espect; that, as tlie entire fire 
brig^aX821 wee witli them, evidently intendii^ to assist. I was 
afraid of a dbCurbsnoe and advised him not to go outside. But. 
reckless of his life. Its rushed out of the yamen. I eent some men 
pfter him to escort him on his way. M. Foatanier on his way beak 
met the 3ien. who was sndeavouting to eontrol the mob, and who 
tried to keep him from procoed ing; but he fired at tlie Hien, hitting 


Chun^iew to TivtngU Yamen. June Slst. 1870, '* Tientdn Mas- 
81. 

*89 U, Foateiuer to Cte da RochecKonart, ubl sup. 

30 Chun^ow to Tsnagli Yemen, June Sin. 1870, uU lup. 

31 Itad. 

SS Eouseholdafv end peraous of respegteble stendmg. 
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oi» Of hia •erv«nU. Tho mob. oarnpod Atthii outrftgeoua conduct on 
the part of the consul, at once pursued, surrounded and kiUed him. 
Thej^eft sot fire to the cathedra!. TJiOy aieo dtetroyed the wUb- 
Hshment ol the sisters of charity and the Protestant ohapels inside 

the 


I $, A maiisacre may, or may not, have heen premedi¬ 
tated and impending, hut.it was now inevitable. A half- 
century of racial antipatliy i a decade of national hatred ; 
the gathering growth of aiiti-Chiistian feeling, based partly 
on religious bigotry, pmtly on superstition, partly on 
aidulity} all these were brought to a common focus, and 
the growing disorder culminated in three hours of murder, 
arson and plunder. The orphanage of the Sisters of Saint 
Vincent de Paul was plundered and utterly destroyed; 
the mission premises and cathedral were plundered’and set 
on fire; the French consulate wa« plundered and burned ; 
and every French man and woman who could be laid 
hands on was killed, with every accompaniment of outrage 
and mutilation that the fiendiah malevolence of the mob 
could devise. The attack was directed solely against the 
Freiicli.' The victims included ten sisters, two priests, M. 
Fontanier, M., Simon, and four other French men end 
women, tNVo Russian men and the wife of one of them, and 
between thirty and forty Chinese employed in the mission 
or orphanage. The sistei’s were stripped naked before* 
being killed, and of their bodies only charred remains were 
found. The bodies of the others, were, most of them, found 
floating down the riv most horribly mutilated, only one 
being free from mutuation. The three Russians were 
killed amid cries of “ Kill the French first, then the other 
foreigners ; but three other Russians, surrounded by the 
mob, were allowed to escape on their pleading that they 
were “ not Fiench hut Russian.” The persons of other 
foreigners were not endangered, but four English and 
.\raerican chapels were plundered and damaged. 

I fi, The residents in the foreign concession were in 
much apprehension, but were not in any immediate 
danger; they consldeiad, however, that it was only a 
heavy thunderstorm coming on that evening that saved 

(S3] Choogbow to T«uo«;li Yiksnen, JmM tlsft, 1870, ubi aup. Mr, 
SaaMa'B rep^ {ally sapporu Cbunsbow's KaMcMat, 
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them from attack. They were 'called together by the 
British consul and formed a volunteer guard, ready to 
protect themselves.[d4] The missionaries went on board 
a merchant steamer in port [65] j but the others showed a 
resolute front to the threatening danger.[86] Cbunghow 
gave assurances that the settlement was safe; but his 
offer to send Chuiesc troops to protect it was declined with 
thanks. [37] The first foreign gunboat to arrive came on 
June 20th, followed fay others; but to the French envoy 
it was so^ested tl\at uo French vessel should be sent until 
arrangements were made for a large force to coroc [38]; 
and the Imperial commissioner was asked to assure his 
people that the summoning of foicc was designed, not for 
retribution or for vengeance, but to ensure a investiga¬ 
tion and punishment of the guilty.[ 80 ] 

I 10. liither as a result of the outbreak in Tientsin, 
or, as \v‘a$ generally maintained by the foreign residents 
in China, as part of a universal and premeditated anti- 
foreign agitation, tuerc was during the months following 
the massacre, much umest throughout the empire. This 
was manifested by fears tliat some attempt was about 
to be made,” or by destruction, of mission chapels, at 
Chefoo,[40] at Nanking,[41] at Tengchow in Shantung,[42] 
at Chinkiang,[48] at Wucheng and at Fuchow in 


[84] C<incul \V. H. Lt,y t« Ur. Wade. Juoe Sltt, 1870, ** TieoMa 
MMMore,” p. SI, 

[IS] “ iUtbongh thii ie aguost m7 viah, aa as awaarance of danger 
[fear]. vet I have bo power to ata^ thea.”—Ur. L*7 to tv, Wade. June 28 n d, 
1870. ibid. 

(is] " Ur. Lay waa felly alive to the dangers ewTOuadin^ him, but he 
oppoeed every propoaifioa laade him to qalt bta poet, and it ie in chief 
part to hie firamew that Z aettibute the aeourity of the for^gn ro^denta 
during o period in whiob any movement Indleaiive of fear would undoobtedly 
have compromised their aafety."—Ur. Wade to Lord Clarendon, July Srd. 
UTO, ibid., p, 45. 

riTl Mr,*r.ay to Ur. Wade, Juno 88nd, 1370, ubi eup. 

(l8j “ I am quite cerC^n that the arrival oS a French gunboat' with 
a few men on bmrd would be the rigcal fot the riring of the whole of the 
troops in the city. Their anlmority to Frenchmen ie gteat, and they 
wiU^ght Qow to die last.”—‘Ur, Lay to Mr. Wade, June S6tb, 1870, ibid., 
p. 89. 

[39] Ueasege of Cte de Bocheobouart in Ur. Wade to Ur, Lay. June 
CSTO, ibid., p, 81. 

Ur. Wade to Lord Clarendon, July ISth, 1870. ibid., p. 45, 

C on sul Uedhuzvt to same, Aug. 85th, 1870, ibid., p. )z0. 

Ur. Low to Ur, Fieh, Sept. L7th, 1870, U.B. For. Ret. 1870, p. 833. 
North>CliiBa Herald. Sept, 15th. 1870. 
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Kiangsi,[44j at Canton,[45] and at Shan^hai.[4d] None 
of the^e eail for apeeial comment* except that it was 
pointed out that, in addition to the. human lives endangered, 
“the value of the British*owned property at stake [at 
Shanghai] amounts to at least £15,000,000 sterling.’'[47] 

§ n. At Nanking the troubles began about the same 
time as at Tientsin, “ About the end of May and \he first 
part of June cases were constantly reported of children 
being mUsii^; ” and, as at Tientsin, evidence was given 
implicating wt Homan Catholic mission in their, kidnapping. 
The viceroy took prompt action and decapitated those 
convicted of kidnapping; but the agitation increased, 
and, “ just after the dragon boat festival on Jxme Ord,’’ 
it became obvious that an attack on the mission was 
imminent. The viceroy then directed the Fu and Hicn, 
“ attended by a number of the gentry wid literati,” to 
visit the mission premises ; and they imported that there 
was no foundation for the charges brought against the 
priests and sisters. The agitation then aubsjded.[4S] 
The viceroy enjoined on the missionaries, both French 
and English, “ to move out of the way while the provincial 
examinations were going on ” [49]; but in August, during 
the examinations, stirred by the scholarly hatred of 
Christianity and by the news of the Tientsin outbreak, the 
populace again became agitated and assumed a threatening 
attitude. This was vigorously supprea-ied ; but, on 
August 24th, the viceroy was assassinated in his own 
yamen.[50] The assassination, so unusual in Chinese 
polities, was attributed to his action in redressing the 
outrages at Anking during the preceding winter, and in 
suppressing the' attempted outbreak at Nanking [51]; 
but it must be observed that the Hunan troops at Nanking 

{44] Concul F. X HughM (9 Ur. W4d0, S^pt. 14th snd Oct. 'th, tS70. 

" TiaaUiQ Uussen,’' pp. 14o, ISO ; Mr, Wad* Lord OnfivSlla, Oet. 10th. 
ISTO. i^.. p. 197. 

(4S] Coc V il D. B. IWbarttoo to GSovt, ol Hooekong, Oet. 6th, 1870, 
ibid., p. Sl6. 

{4e] Conn] MadhurM to Mr. Wade. July SStb. 1870, ibid., p, 59. 

[47] Muxtieipal eoundl bo oooaul Medhvw, «oo1. in above. 

[45] Vicaroy Ma Sia'Vi to Tsucfili Yauen, end. in Mr. Low to Hr. 
Ptib. July 27th, 1870. U.6, For. 1570, p. 866. 

[49] Ibid. 

[50] ConeuI ^(edKutst to Ur. Wade, Aiie, 83th, 1870, " Tientein Mae- 
eacie,” p. ISO. 

[51] Mr, W'ada to Lord QranvlUe, Sept. lOtb, 1870, ibid., p. 1S<> 
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deeply resented the removrvl from the viccroyalty of their 
co*provihcial, Tseng ICwo-fan, and Ins supersession by the 
Mohammedan, Ma Sin-yi. To fill the Vacancy thus 
created, Tsehg Kwo-fan was for the third time appointed 
to Nanking. 

§ 12, Universal alarm was felt in foreign circles in 
China, The mercantile communities armed themselves 
and patrolled the settlements to show that they were 
prepared to protect themselves [52]; and the feeling was 
gcnei’al that foreign lives were not safe, and that the 
foreign envoys should withdraw fi'om Peking behire the 
advent of winter sliould make it impossible to bring troops 
to their rescue.[68J, The cry for vengeance was as uni- 
vcvsal.[54] It was not conhned to the merchants, but 
extended as well to the missionaries, ministeTs of the 
Ibrincc of Peace. When Chunghow expressed a desire to 
make what reparation he could before he sdiould be dis¬ 
placed, the English and American missionaries at Tientsin 
were asked to present thri claim for damage done. In 
their reply the English nussionarics expressed their ** sur¬ 
prise that, prior to the settlement of the more important 
questions which are still pending, the subject of monetary 
compci^sation should be entertained at all. Apart alto¬ 
gether from tlic fact that we are yet uncertain as to the 

C58] Th» night hc^^r»ver pM*ed ; Mid the di^ley of force 

hed e good ofloet en the Chinee*, whom it- showed thet wc were thoreughly 
prep*^ to meet any attoek.'*—Kcrth-Cliiaa Homld. July SSth, 1870. 

“ I iikink it uaeful to tiie cauM of po*ce that the inen>of-var*a creva 
•bouJd be oocasionaUy paraded and exercised in the foreign aettioment*.” ~ 
Mr. Wad* to Lord Grenville, Oot. 13tb, 1870, Tientein M a mcic ,” p. 208. 

[JdJ lienWri munieipal oounal to Mr, Wade, Oct, 8th, 1870, " Tientain 
Mueaore,’* p. 204. 

The queMiob hM eone up^ ai-^4u^t the foreign legetione to be 
withdrawn, or net, before the winter t And it may *ov» your Lordship an 
examination of the argujuente lor and agiunst wilUdrawiil if I Rata at onca 
that I am eotlioly oppoaed to it.'*—lir. Wade to tjord Granville, Sapt. lltb. 
1870, ibid., p. 168. ‘* If March find* the foreigner* In Peking alive and 
well, all thM can ba eald ii that the luck of the storm paaeing over eziabUd 
the umbrellalaes man to get In with a dry skin.”—iNorth.^bva Herald. 
Feb, 22nd, 1871. 

[641 ** Thie aad and execrable coaceaere ol TlentMn ia one that concema* 
all nanona having relation with China; and, unleiB a severe 'epaxaUon 
be exacted, everyone will rue tbe apathy that would permit each atrocities 
to go nsponieh^. >7o money indemoity can satisfy tbe demand (or 
jusuee. Tbe lives o( aU the autbuntioe concerned ought to be torfeited. 
In particular, Chuji^ow ahould aefior death. ... If be ia allowed to 
escape, diaeatar may be expected'fof every European in t'.ii* couBtry,"— 
Korth'Cbina Herald, Aug. 11th, 18712. 
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action which will be taken at the present crisis . . . action 
which [it] might be as useless as it wo?<ld be impolitic for 
•us forestall by consenting to any unsatisfactory con^ 
donation of the crimes which have been committed. . . 
The writers continued by a reference to the complete dis- 
organisELtion of their work, and expressed a desire ** not 
to be separated from our suffering French brethren in any 
settlement of these unhappy troubles.'* They stated that 
“ the excuses which unhappily served them [the man- 
darioa] so well in regard to the outrages at Formosa, Yang- 
chow and elsewhere, fail them now ” 5 and they made 
the necessary and proper disclaimer that "We are not 
crying for war and vengeance, but we do claim justice; 
and we hold most firmly to the* belief that the path of 
safety ’and of honour, no less for individuals than for our 
government, is to stand by our fellow sufferers in the hour 
of triaL'’[5d] The same aentiments were expressed by 
the American missionaries [56 ]; and all the writers forth¬ 
with sent copies of the correspondence to the Shanghai 
newspapers.t57] The comment of the American envoy 
on these communications may fitly close the matter. 

'*Both the’America ana ii^gheh miaaionaricn appear to ha 
hrvpr wa ad with the belief that they are eomehow epeciafly charged 
withdjploiDatio fQDOtioas by their geveVnmuita, Iq addition to their 
eelf-impoeed taeJ; of taking care of the apiritual welfare of the Clilneae; 
and, according to their diplonatie jadgmant, a war between France 
and Chma oiuet firet take place before it ie proper to adjust any 
olaiepa for property daetroyad in the late riot at 7ieotaiD."C5$] 

§ 13. The &lanu felt by merchant and missionary was 
reasonable, but, none the less, it was unreasoning ; it took 
no account of the actual responsibility, or of the power in 
any one man’s hand to forest the outbreak; and it may 
be fitly characterised as a demand that some one's head had 
to come off. On the indiscretion of M. Fontanier's pro¬ 
vocative bearing all were agreed; and this was not diie In 

[55] Bev, Joo4th*&L«M(LoDdoaUiMioiiary Sooi 0 t;)uidRev. Wm. K. 
HaU (Methodin Ulttion 60 ^ 17 ] to consul W, H. Lay, July 21 rt. ISTO, 
Tieotdn Blaifiaan," p. 118, 

[681 Sav. C. A. 6tul«y Amnioan Board C.F. MlMona} Co Mr. F. F. 
Low. July 0 th. 1870. U. 8 . For. BeL. 1870. p. 873. 

(87] NoRVCbinaEcrnld. July 30Ch, 1870; 8 haagbaiCouriar,jQlyS 2 &d, 
1870. 

[ 88 ] Ur. Low Co Kr. Fiih. Asg. 18th. 1870. U. 8 . For. R«j,. 1870. p. 371. 
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any way to the natural impulse to attribute snch an out¬ 
break to the action of its- victim, who could no longer 
defend himself. “ M. Fontanier» though of a quick and 
choleric temperament . - . his- charactci* had been rather 
soured ; friends began to keep aloof. ... Of a violent 
temperament, overexcited by the presence of a danger 
which he had neither foreseen nor tried to avert.*'[59] 
This serves to express the general view of his character. 
The foreign judgment of the responsibility of the Chinese 
officials was severe. “ Little consideration was made for 
the enormous difficulties of their position . . . the fair- 
minded observer can find small excuse for the harsh 
criticism, not to add abuse, which was hurled at cveiy- 
thing said or done by Prince Kui;g and his eolleagues in 
their peril and perplcjdty.”[60] Put the principal assault 
was made against tlic officials at Tientsin. The viceroy, 
Tseng Kwo*fan, was at Paotmgfu ; and, though tlxe mere 
word of a viceroy had great weight, he escaped the animatl- 
versions of the critics. The lea<hi^ official at Tientsin 
was Chungho^v, imperial commissioner for' international 
trade [and affairs] in tlie northern provinces. He was a 
Manchu of high rank, who had officiated in troubled times 
as acting viceroy pf Chihli, and was much esteemed.[61] 
On M- Fontanier he Reduced a good effect; and as the 
massacre was about to begin, be wrote that this little 
inmdent, which might have taken a bad turn but for the 
intervention of Chunghow, appears to*dey to be almost 
at an end.’'[62] In the same letter he noted that Chung- 
how’s attitucle was such that his own people styled him the 
“ foreigners’ tool *’ {}>ras djoit des euro^enf^) j and he 
stated that Chunghow complained to him of ^e “ little 
consideration given to his olwervations by the local authori¬ 
ties ” ; and in fact Chimghow’s position was one of influence 

[60] KtUmer, “lUrabb” pp. 534, 604. 

[00] 8. W»1U wniiMBB. Middle Rin^m.'* il, p. 705. 

(Olj *'A4mimlEapp»laa7Bof hint>bathet*Mthemoa6f!]iMMdChuM«« 
Rerxtlaman b« bad er«c mM, «iUv the ncepUoa of the Vicetoy of 
Micbie, The EngliibrnaB in ChinA/' ii, p. 2$9. 

’* p^reignare spake wemly of hie (Chuoshow’el benevuimoe, bie 
pleeiiag nAcnen, Acd bis perfect couKe^: die Ageate of the fonlgo 
poirere, vhoee buaifieee’ifc vee to Veet with bin, 1 :m the very bjgb^ 
Of^ou of thle fu&ctionAiy."—Habtier. *' ReinblA,” p. 696. 

S U. Fontaaier to Cte de Kooheebottart, 10 e.m.. ^nsA Slit. 1970. 
, “ RilAtlonA,” i. p. 651: Tieatto MeeBAorA,” p, SO ; TI-8. For. 
2tel. 1870. D. 966. 
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and ])fe&tige, arvd not of power; he couid bring in the 
imperial authority, but could not move a policeman. This 
power was vested in the Hien, and in a secondary degree 
in his superior, the Fu. They it was who could have con¬ 
trolled the mob, had they realised the necessity. They 
were charged with being direct inciters of the riot.[d$] 
To make this charge is to show ignorance of the conditions 
of administration in China» The one aim of the Chinese 
magistrate is to collect the taxes without riot; to gain 
this end, he shrinks from vigoious action and avoids every¬ 
thing savouriug of coercioir of the people committed to his 
care ; but this same reasoning would make him the last to 
incite to the riot, which it is bis aim to avoid. Weakness 
they showed, beyond question; and from an occidental 
point of view their conduct, tragic in its results, was farcical 
as administration. There was therefore a universe^ 
demand for their punishment, and in this demand Chung- 
how was included as the principal culprit.t64] 

§ 14. The foreign envoys at Peking realised that this 
outbreak, though directed against the French, was not 
solely the affair of France, and that the interests of all 
foreign nations arid the lives of all foreigners were at stake. 
At once upon the receipt of authentic news they addressed 
a collective note to the Tsungli Yamen, declaring that it 
was “with the deepest grief and indignation” that they 
had ‘"'received the news of the atrocious crime just com¬ 
mitted at Tientsin,” and asserting that these ” events 
prove that foreigners are not everywhere sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by the local authorities in China ” ; and the govern¬ 
ment was advised that ” it is indispensable tlxat the whole 
world, m receiving intelligence of the crime, should at the 
same time be informed that justice is done, and that it 
should be reassured as to the fate of the citiaens confided 
to the protection of China.” [65] 

§ 16. The imperial government was well advised and 
the next day, June 25th, a decree was issued ordering the 

P CL HttM. 1 0. 

Ibid., n.M. 

[061 fovMsn repraMntativM to Pnooo KuAE and nuAiston, 
Jus« 1970 i Cordi«r, " fUl&tioAa,” i, p. 9$S ; “ I^&oa MMsacn,” 
p. 34; U.S. Tor. Bol., 1970, p. 360. This wm agnodb^tho reproowUtivM 
of th« Konh.GoTCtan Coalodoration (d«*a}. V,8. of acoerioa, Bolgivin. 
8p4in, Tr»n>j*, Ruaqo *ad Graat Britain. 
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viceroy to Ticnt$in to investigate and to punish the guilty. 
Chunghow, it declared, “ i$ charged with the control o* 
coDunercial affairs and is not responsible for the preserva¬ 
tion of ordei'” ; but the faults of Taotai, Fu, and Hien 
were admitted^" tlieir delinquencies admit of no pallia¬ 
tion,”[66] On tlie 28tli a further decree was issued as 
follows—” We command Chunghow, a vice-president of 
the ministry of SVar and high commisaoncr for the three 
[northern] ports to proceed to France as our envoy.” [67] 
To Chunghow some time remained, howe\'er, for putting 
his house in order, as Tseng Kwo-fan did not arrive iu 
Tientsin from Paotingfu until July 8th, eighteen days after 
the massacre and thirteen days aft6r he received his orders ; 
and after his arrival showed no great degree of expedition. 
On July 23rd an imperial decree gave the results of the 
investigation from a joint memorial by Tseng Kwo-fan 
and Chunghow, in whieh the orphanage waa completely 
exonerated from ail the charges of kidnapping and abstrac¬ 
tion of e"c*s and hearts, while the people were declared to 
have been misled by the’iiostile placards posted up in other 
parts of the empire.[68] The investigation seemed at a 
standstill; and, c«n August Ut, the minister Mao Cliang-si 
was ordered from Peking to Tientsin with extraordinary 
powers to assist the viceroy.[69] On August 7th an 
imperial decree ordeied the provincial judges to put the 
cashiered Tientsin Fn, Chang Kwang-tsoo, and the 
cashiered Tier-tsin Hien, Lin Chieh, to their trial at Tientsin, 
the scene of their deliiiqueney.[70] 

I IG. Th6 French charge d’affaires arrived at Tientsin 
on July I9th, and was joined there on the 28rd by the 
French admiral.{Tll A month later, on August 22nd, tliere 
were at Tientsin tlve French, one American and three 
British ships of war; and at Chefoo, the nearest deep-water 

[S61 Impenti Jum 26th, ISTO; Corditr, p, SU; '* Tl«nt4ia 

MM86cr«.” p. 28; 17.8. For. .!>!., p; 390. Cerdisr the deofM 

Jua« 2Sth. 

[971Cor&ier. p. 899; *’Tt«nUaA Mtaacre,*' p. SS; U.8. For. R«l., 
p, SS8. 

[08j Imperial docreo, Cordier. p. 870; U.8. For. Rol,, 1870, p. 800; 
'* Tiecuin Mawtre,** p. 87. * 

[08] Ur, Wfui« to Lord CUreadon, Aug, Snd, 1870, TioataiD Mafr 
Mct».”p, lU, 

{70] Sum to aame. Aua 10th, 1870. ibid., p. 124. 

[tlj Cordior, p. JOS. 
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port, two French, one Italian and three Britj2h.[72] The 
remms of the victims of the massacre were buried on 
August $rd in the presence of the French and British 
charges d’affaires, the htench and British adfturals, Chung- 
how and the newly appointed Taotsi, Fu and Hien [7$]; 
and on that day the Comte de Rochcchouart wrote to 
Tseng Kwo-fan “ reproaching the viceroy for his want of 
energy and demanding the arrest of the guilty.” [74] The 
next day, August by a telegram despat<^ed from 
London, July 19th, he received news of the outbreak of 
wu* with Germany.[75] There was for a time some 
dangei* that hostilities between two Western {sowers, one of 
them France, might imperii a diplomatic settlement of the 
question ; but, through the go(^ offices of the American 
government, it was arranged that the hostile forces in 
Chinese waters should co-operate for the protection of all 
foreign interests .[7C] 

I 17. The Western powers bad generally instructed 
their envoys at Peking to give their support to the French 
representative [77]; but they were taken aback by the 
extent of the French demands. [78] 

" A feNr days ofur tha arrival of Count Bochechouart.aC TienUtii. 
ti)e legAUona h^ro w?ira wurprised to lanm that he bad deraanded the 
pduietiment by dccapitaKoii of the ttiro looal offioials fand of CJ>m 
Ivwo-iui (79] I who wore suspected o£ oomplicity in the not, for he 

(Til Ado). Sir H. ^ellett to Adaiiraity, Auf. 22ad, ISTO, ^'Tlentein 
Msmere." p. 1 S 8 . 

(7S Cordiar. p, S72 ; " TieBtain Mawaere,” p. U3, 

[74 Cordiar, p. 870. 

[ 7 B Tuviar, •' Peking,•' p. 248. 

'* I should hava aorLer reported that the rupture of relations bet w een 
Prance siul prusie becacne known at Tientain in the third week of July/' 
-'Ur. Wade to Lord dateadoo, Aug. 13tb, 18?0, “ TiazrtM Ideaseete/' 
p. 127. 

This is an obrioue lapse ot memory •, aveo lixUeo dava. to Aug. 4tb, 
•as Cuick for atolsgram vie Kiokhta. 

[70] Ur. Piih to Ur. Uotley [nlninar at Loadoo] and Mr. Baneroft 

K inister at BerlinX Wav. let. 1870: Ur. Kotlay to Ur. Fish, (Tov. 2ad: 
'Dancroft to Ur. Pish, Nov, 8rd; U.B. Fo- Ral., 1870. p. 806. 

(771 Lord OranviUa to Ur. Wade, Aug. h, 187^, TiactaiQ-Uas- 
aaora,'’^p. 0; Sir S. Thornton to Lord Qnn>dle. WMhinetozL Oct. 3rd 
l870.iUd..p. l». 

[76] " It would aeam il:at tbe Frenan ehargi d'affeirea, who at Siat 
aatM with great calnuteas and jutlgmant, had at a la.et poriod been some¬ 
what precipitate in his damandk"—rLord QnnviUeto 14^ Lyons [Ambei- 
eadorae Parti). Oct, |4th. 1370, ** TiaatsiQ Uaeaaci*,” p. 127. 

[76] Of. entee, S 6. aod poetee, a. 89. 
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bad ifiVMtigatad tbe matter satisd^ huDvolf of theii gaiU> 

that, if comiign punialimant waa not mated out witltout del^, b» 
shouklfeoi hitT^lf atUbesty to witiidraw hia legation and the Fresoh 
aubjeete from Poking, turning the whole matt^ over to the admiral, 
who would take aueh aeUon aa he deemed neceaaary to enforce the 
demand and xc^intaia the honour of France. The government 
notified the other foreigh nunutera of thia demand, intimated 
that it would not be complied vith; but aaid that the officiala 
referred to had been deprived o£ offioe. degraded from tl^eir rank, 
and handed ovor to the board of Punbhmsnta for trial, and, if found 
guilty, woxJd be puulahed with extrentc rigor.(8(7] Further than 
th ia they could not and would not go, and, if war waa the alternaU ve, 
it must bo accepted ae the Inevcteble reeult/’tSl] 

This ultimatum of the French representative ougUV 
to have been supported by force, or it ought not to havr 
been presented; but the situation in France engrossed 
the entire attention of the French government, and the 
naval authorities would not act without explicit instruo 
lions .(82] T^tcr the Comte de Kochechouart denied 
explicitly that he had presented an ultimatum with 
categoric demands, declaring that he had only insisted 
on certain pomts.[88] 

§ 18. Consequent on the assassination of lifa Sin>yi, 
Tseng KwO'fan was in September transferred to Nanking, 
and Li Hung*chang was appointed to the Chihli viceroyalty: 
to King Log, King Stork succeeded and remained hrmiy 
established at Tientsin for a quarter of a century. The 
anti-foreign party, ^ways ready to resist foreign demands, 
even when reasonable, raised its head and declared these 
demands to be unreasonable. [84] The government had 

[80) ThM ii, if found guilty of oompli«i^. bftniohed to tbe frontier. 

[81] Ur. Low to Mr. Fiah, Aug. SZnd. 1870. V.H. For. Rel., 1870. p S77, 

res Ibid,; Cordier. B«*Uoni,’' i. p. 877. 

[M] ** n est parfsitemeot faux que Vale ei<lreee4 au gouvemtmeot 
ohlAMa pJoaeMn oltucatunia pour exiger tellee ou taUae u^uraeUons. 
J’ai, il ^ vrcii, maieto eor cartaini p^u. naait je janajiMomuU 
d’sxigenoM r»n« 71*4 non.**—droulaite do M. de Roobkabopartau ConKMade 
Fmneo en Chine. OoL ISnd, 1870. Cordier. t, p, 888 . 

[84] *' Here at Peking the difficulty le twofold ; ( 1 ) Tboro ie ea anti- 
forMgn party. a;td tbe pro-for^gn ace either afraid of It or a^npaUbee 
with it; ( 2 ) Tbe Preocb danixads^or three heade in particular^aro 
oa beanio^. and tbe officials lay they don’t see bow tbe ESmperor 
could leeo hie pec^>le and erpleln why be ordered tboee heade to falL We 
are Voting alto ibr two tbmge: ( 1 ) Neva from Tientsin, and [ 8 ) News 
from Prance. There ia neat militeiy actlvi^ in (bla Movlnto. aad tbe 
Chineee ere pcepanng—may aey s^to meet prance in the field, if Fiance 
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already shown its disposition to taXe such action as would 
satisfy the reasonable demands of fiance and thereby 
preserve peace, but it did not venture to be too forward 
in humiliating the emperor and the country ; and it. dared 
.not {yve the three heads, which were to fall without trial, 
on the demand of the aggrieved party—^thc fall of the 
heads, moreover, being regarded as a condemnation of the 
Chinese peopIe.{85j Li Hung^chang arrived in Tien tain 
on September 18th, escorted by a large body of troops [88J; 
and', on the 22nd. Prince Kung informed the foreign envoys 
that the “ execution of the prefect and magistrate would 
be by law almost impossible,” but that they would he 
banished to the frontier life; be further offered fifteen 
heads, and the banishment of twenty-five other rioters-[87] 
The number of heads offered was subsequently increased to 
twenty.[88] On the 24tli the representatives of Prussia, 
England, Russia and America sent a collective note 
declaring that “ this decision, taken after a delay of three 


mAlcM ngne»wry. Winter ptoipMU aro nob ag m abV. W»*U 

b» Mto »nau^ in our hooMa, but ib nuvy nob be eo pleaeanb in th« ■treeU.”— 
R. Herb to Si. B. Dkv, Sept. tUi, 1870. 

^86] " The bfirit of aU their policj is to hedn—to ' Mo * to the 
(omgner in axch e way m to nob pmoke hiin^ end to my * Ym ’ in ruch • 
voy as to edvenee the oiras of anti«'foTw^ Chma. 

* * Prince Kuns opprccietcn peece end daeires itt pTeeerve>Uon ; hin 
brother, the ChiWn [fiUher of the nevb Emperor, Ewnagh^] is violeab end 
heedstrong, ana if he hnd the cheaoo, would moke war tnavitahla. The 
CiijuiuMw am said bo wish for quiet, too: th»y wsop and weii, benooohlng 
the Imperial Princre bo reissml^ that thay—the ladMS-'«m widows, the 
boy Emperor an orphan, and the throne at stake. 

**Rooheohouart*l}«gan by aslrmg for tho heads of the Pu, Bsion aod 
Cbon K«o>jui, and hy declaring that Cbunghow was abaolutely fne Irore 
blame, Tha demand soonded too like a thmob to be oceeded to, and the 
longer the time ie, the mom dlffleiilt does it become to glTe him thoae 
heads : even if thsix ovnen am ^Ibv ; oa the other ban^ Chun^ow.— 
evenif a patriotic mordomr—has (oitzace sad is regarded as a umok and a 
tmter, 

* ‘ The enptared hundreds [Tientsin rioted] say: * W'a liaard our Pu-mn. 
kwan {Fu and Hien} had bsw killed by Foataniar; ws rushed bo avenge 
tbeiD: we now Snd that our Fo-otU'kwan were not killed; we hear, too, 
Franoe eoiuplains and brsnthee war; our patriotism is great ; if our htedr 
will we yon tbe trouble oad expanse of thrasbing bba Preo^ pmy taJM 
there I but ii, after taking thein, you still have to fight, then we wUl have 
parisl^ ntiserahly, end, our blo^ spOt In vain, eur gbeata will wonder 
diaeonsolate.' B. Hart to E. B. Brew, Sept, 23th, ISTO, 

[88] Consul Lay to Ur. Wade. Sepi, 23rd, 1870. " Tienbrin Mnntnim " 
p. 178. 

[37] Ur, Wade to Lord Gro&vUla. Sept, 2Srd, 1870, ilud p. 17I 

[38] Sameto taow. Sept. £5th, 1870, ibid.,p, 172. 
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months, is iu no way satisfactor/.”(89] Pinsliy, France 
being powerless to act and the other powers being able to 
bring ojxly moral suasion to bear, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment remained firm and this settlement of the Tientsin 
massaci'e was embodied in two decrees of October 3 th 
and 9th.[80J 

§ 10. Chimghow having been absolved from blame, 
General Chen Kwo*jx>i was now also declared to be not 
guilty of complicity in the Outbreak. The prefect, Chang 
Kwmxg-tsao, and the magistrate, Lin Chieh, were declared 
‘ guilty in tiiat they failed to maintain order, and did not 
immediately after the events arrest the culprits,” and were 
banished for life to the penal settlements on tlie Amur. 
For proved murder, twenty Chinese were condenmed to 
death by decapitation; and for robbery and wotuiding, 
six were condemned to banishment for ten years and 
twent* -five for three ycars.tSl] In the list of twenty 
condemned to death, seventeen were recorded as admit¬ 
ting having killed ” one or otliec of the victims, while three 
were convicted on the testimony ofyOtliers; this is in accord¬ 
ance with Chinese legal practice, such “ admissions ” being 
invaiiably obtained by torture.[92] Of the twenty, six¬ 
teen were condemned for the murder of French subjects; 
these were duly executed st Tientsin on October 19th, 
under conditions which made them appear as heroes in 
the eyes of the bystandeTs.[98] Four were convicted of 
complicity in the murder of Russians; the Russian envoy 
refused to accept their guilt as having been proved by an 
impartial trial, and, of the four, two only were subse¬ 
quently executed, their guilt being fully proved-[94] In 
addition the sum of Tls. 250,000 was paid as indemnity, 

[89] IWd.; CoMi«r, i, p. 377. 

[00] in Mr. Wftde Lord Oraavill*. Oct. 7th and 10th. 1870 

" TiantaUi MaMore.*’ pp. 103.106 ; Cordiar, pp. S7S Mq. 

[91] Pr4ic« Kung to Ct« da RMhaobouart. bot. 16th, 1070 { Coidiar 
p. S78 : " TianCain Maaaacro/’ p, 282, 

[02] Cf. Coadics.” chap, %% ! SS. 

[03j Cwaul Lay to Mr. xVada, Oct, lOib. 1070, "TiaaMia Haaaaera’’ 
p. S30. 

[04j Mr. iow to Mr. Piah. Aof aLh.'187l, tJ.S. For, R«l.. p. lag. 

" Bvaaia rafuaaa to bava the ionr peada ; ^ime gnilt ie not prorad; 1 
expaet to aaa them work Kiakhta tela^ph out oC tiua. btjt 1 don’t 
VlaegaJy will make a move notU the oahia is in voridog order from Hoeg* 
kong to Bbao^,'*—R, Eart to B. B. Draw, Hov.. 14tb, 1S70. 

U—17 
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Tls. 120>000 6£ condensation for the murder of non*ecelesi- 
a«tioal persons, [95J* and Tls. 180,000 for the ehurch.[96] 
fSO, Cbunghow started, on October 28th, on his 
missioD of apology, accompanied by Messrs. Novion and 
Imbert, two f^enebmen in the Ch&ese customs service. 
He found the provisional government mote deeply con¬ 
cerned with the defence of France than with other and 
indifferent matters ■, and after vainly hunting over France 
for some responsible minister to whom he could unburden 
himself, he started to return by way of America. <Dn 
reaching New York, he was summoned back to France. 
At first an audience was refused to him, on the ground that 
no audience with his own sovereign bad been accorded to 
the French envoy in Peking; but finally, on November 28rd, 
187Z, he was received by the president, M. Thiers, at Ver¬ 
sailles. He then presented the autograph letter of which 
he was the bearer, and pronounced his formal apology and 
his hope that the puni^ments already inflicted wo^d be 
considered sufficient. In reply he was informed that 
France wanted, not heads, but the maintenance of order 
and the proper execution of the treaties; and that it would 
be well for China to establish a permanent legation in 
Pdris.[97] And so the fault of China was condoned by 
Fiance, struck down on her own soil, and unable to assert 
her dignity abroad. [98] 

I 21. China had sacrificed to the vengeance of France 
a score of heads of ignorant coolies, whose actual guilt 

[65] Tb,' 

CodmI 9aDt«ciar ....... 30,Ci>0 

ChancAliM fiioon ....... SO,000 

Ch*x>eaUer Tbomaaiift and .... 60.000 

Uerehant Chalbrnaison and vif» .... 20,000 

ISO.OOO 

PriocaEosgtoCtadaBoobaohouara, Oot. ISUi.lSTO ; Cwdier, p. 3S6 ; 
Tbatain MawSeta.** p. 238. 

[SS] Of tbo paid to tb« Cbunh the amount dua for the 

leardar of Cha vtctiirtf wu rofuaad, on J«o. 3rd, by l>olapboa. blabop 
of tha dJocato, ool? tho foe raoonatructim vaaatfceptad.—Favier, 

P«Ui>« ” p. 343. 

Sat uia whole fum, Tta ISO.OOCt bavii^ baan paid to tbo treaaorer of 
fib« raimon at Bhasghu, bo raowd to ranore as? port of it.—Co(di«s, 
p, 188. 

[97] Oordiar, pp. 403 aaq. 

[9$] If Fr^ca had not bad tbis war with Sr'jaaa, tha aolation wenid 
not bava bean aoeaptad."—R. Hart to B. Drew, OeC. I3tb, 1870. 
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was strongly doubted; she had banished another score, 
and had also banished the two officials whose laxity, or 
complicity, had made the massacre possible ; but she had 
refused to give the beads of the last two. Had no foreigner 
I been involved, and had this case been one of rebellion, 
those two heads would have fallen; but had it been, as 
it was, a riot, and had only Chinese lives been lost, tiie 
punisiiment inflicted would have been the one actually 
inflicted. But foreigners had been murdered most 
atrociously ; the murders had been an episode in the long 
sequence of anti-Cliristian agitation ; and this episode was 
especially directed against one ot the \Vcstern powers. 
The settlement has therefore never been accepted as 
adequate reparation for the wrong committed, nor as pro¬ 
viding adequate security against its repetition, Ihis 
feeling has been expressed in strong language by repre¬ 
sentative writers, Tlie French commentator says of it 
—“The sad maxim, might makes right, should he applied 
in all its rigom* in China; otherwise, let us quit, bag and 
baggage.”[90] The Englidt commentator implies some 
regret that “the Chinese government narrowly escaped a 
signal retribution for its continued guerilla warfare against 
foreigners as represented by the missionary vanguard.” [100] 
An American opinion, entitled to much weight, declared 
that, “ if in 1870 the French cliarg^, declining the ofter of 
money and heads, had waited until he could have a fleet 
of gunboats in the Peiho, if then the whole suburb where 
the riot occurred had been laid in ashes and the ground 
confiscated for a French concession, the government would 
have taken care that there should not be a second riot.” [101] 
The foreigners resident ia China generally thought that 
” it . remains to be seen . . . how France will view the 
settlement, when she again has leisure to turn her attention 
to the east.”[102] On the other hand an unprejudiced 
Austrian opinion was that Prince Kung and the Chinese 
ministers had struck a fair balance, and—“ as they were 
compelled to make an example of the guilty, at least let 
them be punished according to the regular forms of justice 

a Cordier, ** IUIaUma" 1 , p. &S0. 

1 TL« EngliiOroan ia Chin*,” l>, p. 244. 

flOl] W. A, P. Hartia. ” A Cych o/ C*U)*y.” p, 445. 

[102J Hceth LhiDM Jm. tSlh. }S71. 
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of the covintry, and not with the appearance of any pressure 
from without.”[108] The case may be suimned up in 
the words of an American who had had forty years' ex¬ 
perience in China as missionary and as diplomat—“ In 
short, the whole history of the riot—its causes, growth, 
culmination, results, and repression—combine as many 
of the serious obstacles in the way of (larmonising Chinese 
and European civilisations as anything* which ever 
occurred, ”[104] 

I 2S. The Chinese ministers felt, however, the dangers 
which still lurked in the missionary question, and, in the 
summer of 1871, presented to the legations a circular 
memorandum, in which they sought to establish a method 
of regulating the Christian propaganda in China, and of 
controlling what they alleg^ to be the unregulated seal 
of the missionaries. [10 5] Si. Thiers told Chunghow at his 
audience that France could not accept the proposed 
regulations [106]; and the Tsungli Yamen was also so 
informed by the Comte de Rochechouart, who criticised 
them in detail.[107] Tliey were approved in principle, 
but severely ssriticised in detail, by the other powers 
interested [108]; and the good intentions of China were 
thereby defeated. To the Western powers there remained, 
as a means of settling the dangerous situation, the impend¬ 
ing audience with the einpeit>r and the deferred revisions 
of the treaties, by which it was hoped that the status of 
merchant and missionary alike might be made more 
secure [109]; the audience was clipped of its splendour, 

1103] Hubnor. “ lUmbfe/* p. S71. 

{1041 S. W«Ui WiUiAiB*. “ widdlft Kingdom,** ii, p. 70S. 

{lOSj Tax« in Cordier, “ B4l*tioiti,” i. p. 416; “ CUoulftr of th» 
ChiAMO gov«mjBniV* Chma, Ho. 3 (1871); U.8. For. Bel., 1871, p. 16$. 

[lOei Cwdiot. p. 410. 

[1071 Ibid„p, 430, 

[l08j Lord druville to Ur. Wede, A>jg. 1B71, in U.8. For. Bel.. 1871, 
p, 16$; Ur. Wade to Pnnoe Kung. June 3d), 1871, in Cordier, p. 436; 
SEt. DftTik to Mr. Low. Oot. IMb, U71. US. For. Ral.. 1871. p. 163. 

[ 100 ] “Tbe Tieoudn foUt have not had e eocuplete tritunw; though 
the; leBoy tbeawwlvee triumphact. In that cirouler to Coonus which 
Bochaohouert hed puhUidiea, you will eee th«t (Siunghow has gone to 
Frence to aettie.the metter there * S’il le pau«‘ if he'oen : which meaaa 
th^i Oe R. dc«e not accept the eohiUon on the pert of bis govenuneni. end 
thei, knowing the ChlnM will do no more for >>»’« liere, he leeTce it to 
thetf agent to pnvell with bii go^nunent. 1 lano; 1871 mil be an im¬ 
potent T^r in dune’s annels. but Europe ii in such e condition just now 
(het one ceonot sey bow things wUl eocae about. Ae for the winter here, 
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and the rc-re-re-revision” of the treaties was defened 
for yet another thirty years. As redress for the Tientsin 
massacre h^*aucc I\ad to exhibit the sixteen heads and the 
cathedral re-elected on its old site, the latter forming 
part of the triple symbol of Roman dominance and French 
prowess in arms—the church of Notre Dame <lc« Viefoircs 
on the site of the imperial temple of Hwonghaihi>v at 
Tientsin i the cathedral at C'anton on the site of what, up 
to 1867. Ixad been the vicci‘t»y’B yamen ; and the Pehtang 
cathedral ut Peking, erected on land the gift of an em- 
peror,[liO] and <loininating with its towers the grounds 
of the imperial palace. 

I ImI quiM Mto. I (un inollnsd to Uiink that VraaM qIvs Chins- a 
ohsftoi tJi> Bhan«e o( baini llberml ravkiton tima aomaa, and that, 
i( Cl^irtt dieuld toaa ba Ubam, Tlantdn wtU ba (pTfivao i 1 ( ULibanU. thara 
will la na end of a raw. . . . CngUnd will probably ic^u ^ranoo la r^n*ra< 
ravUng: aaa my pan Btuttara over thU inaunpieleua word. China li 

M npa now aa aha will avar ba: and aha doea not Jsaarva equal eenMdara- 
Uojt Ull aha givaa aqxial faallltlaa: that la eny oraad. At the aaioa Urea aha 
daaarvaa^ao doaa tha <lavil—fair traMnwii at all timaa. Tha rall^oua 
qiuatkn aught althar to bo alinlnatad or CUrlaUan atatoa go tha whole nog, 
and pretaot oeavarto Agalnat their pagtm govarnmaot. U*ia a aarleua 
euaaUen thla i from a worldly point of view. 1 am of the fonoer e^nioa, 
but, aa a ChjfaUan, my aympaihiaa go in the latter «limotion.Hart to 

B. Draw, Nov. UOt, fSTO 

[liO] Praaantod by the £mparor Kanghi io ISOS.—Favlor, Poking,'* 
p. 108. 

CenSaealad in ]7Si by Yungchang, raatortd la 1848 by Taokwaog. 
In 1884 the alto was. by tAo madiatlon of Ugri Favier and Jar. 0. Patring 
tooflimlaitonar of Chinaaa ouoMma], oxohaagad for anothar alta further 
ramovad from tha palaoo, tho mlaaion raoelviog tha aujn ol Tie. 880,080 for 
tba coat of xaeooatruoUon.—Ibid., p. 288. 
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g 1. Trs friends of China, those in her service and those 
who were officially in, the opposing camp, had always held 
a hopeful view of her regeneration, and trusted that, 
sooner or later, she would awake from her self-satisfied 
slumber of centuries. Of these friends Mr. Hart, the 
trusted adviser of the imperial ministers, and the com- 
missjoners of customs, commanding the ear of viceroys, 
governors and taotais in the pro'vjnces, wei'e in the best 
position for giving helpful counsel. The burden of Mr. 
Hart's advice to those under his orders was to push steadily 
towards reform [1]; but he was under no Ulusioni, and 

{Jl " Try Mid get thorn (tho Iccol oScicli] out of thoir tboUt, and put 
now idoM iato tho^ noddles wheo you get iha cbccca.”—R. H^rt to E, 6. 
Drew. March 2Mi. 1869, 
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saw dearly that the selt-interest of the offidaJs, the ministers 
at Peking as well as the provincial authorities, was an 
inamovehle obstacle which would always prevent any far- 
reaching changes.[2] He was, however, always full of 
hope; and, in the decade following the Tientsin massacre, 
while he was less hopeful of administrative reforms, he 
!>tiU saw visions of great material developiaent.[83 Oji 
the othci* hand he saw as clearly that China was no longer 
wax to receive the impressions of the foreign representa¬ 
tives, but would be more Hkdy to take her own time and 
go her own way.[4l followed from this attitude, the. 
result of a progressive education in international diplomacy 
extending over thirty-five yean, that China took no 

(SJ "ItMhodhousrt, Just MtucMd from lua tnv*la.,tftUa m* thM in 
Miseji. M far M tha ay* enn nwh. tha peppy la adtlvatadj ha paaiad 
threufS sraat plivinn, and anw it avaryvhara in flowar-^ noat iovaiy 
•ighfi ; odrily annuffh, thnt gTouixl In moM lishUy Uxad, (or tha moadarfaf 
dara not capon tha growth of poppy nor oan thay atop it, aad thus tbay 
i>eokat a faa aiid ratonv(ha baatland hi (ha provinoa m waato. I (aor thaca 
is no hops (or tha ' givatpura.' Snma to aamo, Aufr 13(h. 1809. 

"Tt sMhM ma that if tha Board of Ravanua bad to ohooaa batwaan 
him ^tbo Koppo) and m». it would (brow ma ovar: (or bnnaat ooUaeUoa 
ond truthful raport maan (mpw»<AiMify for (ha BtarJ. wharaaa lUa Chinaia 
way o( deinff tAa wo>'k would giva (ha Hoppo lot« of apara eaSh for fa^og 
all and auadry. If taa do It, wa'll do it with oruatiios foroa and m^a a 
good thing of [t from tha atort.^* flama to B. U, Bewm, Vab. 9nd, 1871. 

a '*Tba Govamer Qana^’a daaira to raplaoa gu^boats by a(aara 
aa Is • Vary good <dsa, 8taam is talcmg hold of tha oSsial mind, 
and In a (Ow yaaca, U nut diagvatod by (oe muob praaaica,' tha horaa will 
drink haartily of tha watar (a whieh ha haa haaa lad.^'^R. Kart to E. C. 
Uowr^ Cao. 30(b. 1971. 

** LI Hung*ohaiig'a prajaotad aoal miaaa aia oppoaad by the people 
of tba looality to auob an extant tbMi ha fear* ho'U have to abandon aia 
pitut: but. on Forotoaa, {1i. S.] Hobson haa luocasafully anangad for 
working the Kalung onm*flald. iPorU aia brlstlhig ad round iVntsln 
and in many other plaoaa. and oAelal talk lovsa to dwell on the sweat 
syilablae tha CUoaaa mouth makes of tha word ' Krupp.* Torpadoaa are 
in nil the houaaa, and. aa (or an flO-toa gun craaUog astonishment, tha 
wonder is that thouaaad'tonnars have not yotbaea datnaad for tha Chisaaa 
and seat out in eaaas. and aa numarounly, m aaodlas aad matobos I Tha 
big giant la really wakiag up. bat what a time be lakes u> yawa and rub 
hie aysa I Saraa to C. Ksonan. Oot. 90th, I STS. 

[4] *'There i* no special news sUniog bate, axoapt that thiogs so 
to shew the Chineaa will hold their own moca in (utuco, aad will aot be 
easily bounced Into anything they don't like; their mlsaious liavo 
taught theca that home gos'emmenis think but little a1>out Ihe potty points 
miniatere worry atur, and that, out of big dilheultioe, ways o( eeoH'* can 
be fonnd, and wars pu1> off. Things look well enough, but there ie more 
than one rift iaterfaring with the melody, and I do aot see how Ave yean 
of uadistuibod <)uiat are to be ealeulaUd oo,'‘—H. Kart lo E. B. Draw. 
Jan. ISth, 1879. 
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voluntary step forwards iu the twenty-five year's following 
the Tientsin massacre. 

I 2. The hopes of the foreign envoys M erc centred on 
the approaching majority of the emperor. Then it was 
confidently expected tiiat they would at last' be edmittOfi 
to an audience as representatives of equal and friendly 
nations; and the date coincided approximately with the 
dat€ for the revision of the French treaty, in November, 
1870, when he fully r^liscd the irapossibiUty of obtaining 
his demands for redress for the massacisi, the Comte de 
Rochechouaft bad asked for a revision of the tariff tulw of 
1858, but his request had been evaded. On Septembei' 18th, 
1872, the new envoy, M. de Oeofroy, iwscd the question 
of revising the treaty of Tientsin; and, on October loth, 
he was invited by Prince Kung to submit his pi'oposals. In 
November a joint committee began a study of the treaty, 
article by article; but it was v^on found that further 
prog^s was nxade impossible by the desire of China to 
restrict the privileges granted to missionaries, and the 
desire of France to extend the privileges grantc<l to her 
diplomatic representative and to settle, in the revision, 
the disputed points connected with the audicnce,[5) 
Revision wa«, therefore, again diDpped. 

I 8. Telegraphic communication was astablibhcd <in 
June 8rd, 1871, from Shanghai by London tluvugh to San 
Francisco, the Ust link, the cable from Singapore to Hong¬ 
kong. being opened on that <latc[6j; in July, 1871, the 
Portuguese made an attempt, which the Chinese fiustratcd, 
to extend their jurisdiction over the islands domuiatiug 

[$] Cordi«r, " h p. 4G4, 

(6) T«l«gr«n)i «aahaned<{ on Juns 11 ih. 1S7 i. 

'' TO the f r««d«nt, K«w York Chunbor of ConuQorce, Tho Hongkong 
Chambor of Cojbimtoo oorgntulAtos its sa«t«r otganUfttion of Now York 
on Uw uccoooful comt^fion of Telefcraphic CommonicaUoa wUck now 
ext«od« CDore than two-tkUds round the globo. and brinsi Chin* widuu 
^tonldfig tho gr»»e Airverlcazi RopubUo. Pr^foMor Mom, 

who io yoor puost this ovooing, bo* lived to see one of tb« ^roatoot triumph* 
(4 ti^e^apby, oedthe Hongkong Cbunboriom* you in doing honour to ono 
whow will alweye be aaeodated with thi* great work,” 

" To the Vioe>Pse«d«nt, Cbamber of Commroe, Hongkong. The 
Chamber of Commeroe of New Yodr cordially reciprooatei the congraMla* 
tion* of yourbo^ on the event so ausp^oiov to Oommereo, thmiks to 
the genius ot Professor Kone, wtuoh 1:^ pieced out two oiUe* withia 
speeloog diatecce. Qeorge Opedyke.*'-^North-Chine Herald, June SSrd, 
Ia71. 
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the harbour of Macao [T] 5 and the attempt at rerision 
by the French envoy was made in the autumn of 16T2. 
In thii inteiTal of time the court of Peking was engageH 
in what wa»» for tlie empire, a much more serious business. 
On April 30th,[8j 1872, the young emperor reached the 
mature age of sixteen (seventeen by Chinese notation), 
and it became necessary to provide him with a consort. 
Search was made among the noble Manchu and Mongol 
families, and, in March, a scries of edicts from the empresses 
duw*iger informed the empire that their choice for the 
imperial consort had fallen on the daughter of the Manchu 
Chungki, of the Alutch clan ; ajid that three other maidens, 
two Manchu and one Mongol, had been chosen to be first, 
second and third concubines.[ 9 ] The father of the consort 
elect was a brother of Chunghow, and had in 1865 passed 
out fivm the jurtropoJitau examinations as ebwciig*yucn, 
or seiuor wrangler, the only time in the history of China 
wlioij the < I is'met ion had Ijccn gained by one wJio was not 
C’Juuese. The selectiou of the consort was <lc 8 igned to 
conipojie the feuds in the Manchu ranks i she was grand* 
daughter <jf the Piincr of Cheng, contlcnmcd to the bow* 
string in and, through her mother, was grand¬ 

niece of Saishangaii [ 11 ]; nnd the third concubine, daughter 
of Saishangah, was l;er nunt.( 12 j The wedding was fixed 
for October; nnd t he hcnx’cnly aspects decreed that the 
bride shouiiNcave her home at 11.80 p.m. on the 15th and 
should cix)S 8 the thre.diold of the imperial palace at a few 

I? I X'orlh-Olmui July CSlli, ( 87 L 

" Th» Oovnninr o( MwhO !■ am ftmtialiTg vrlMr ; bul, rva III* 

( IQVMt.uisnl luM told him nol to juMrfor* vUh Chinw* wo/fc on whnt !■ 
iiouiu.'fttbbly (liinoM Nnil'or wAt4r), yourcourMi* i*kKr. lt*A t»>/y for 
tliu IIu]i|>u. niju liHs MO ti.rniiB revjionsihiUvy, to br*«th« v*r 

and be cumnromino. Ka U a wiw men who Is content to giun the 

reel eod for which hU iiieMiiree nee 6r*( t«d(wt. snd oompromlee i* better 
IhttJi •hflllinR, ’ U. Hart to K. U. Ilowm. Aug. JSth, IS71. 

" And Ht rujgird" Mnvnt*, don't let the (^oN'omoT Oenentl do Anything 
thot oould be interpreted to metui or involve b recognition of Portugueee 
Bovereinty ; Bt thV Motoameii and other Mint* such etepe o*a be teken 
SI sh*U prevent e aingle junk or pM^Bfle'boBt from vieiUng tfeceo, end 
that ineBBure oAn 1 )e reeortoil to without diBcuUy, if mcoieery/fisme 
toeeme. Deo, 30th, 1871. 

(81 Third monih, 8Srd day. 

[8] Ur. 7 ow to Ur, Fieh. Uarch 10th. 187t. U.S. For, Rel.. 1S78. p. 133 i 
Corwr, " lu'^tiu^l,'' i, p, 404 ; Karth>CUnB Hereld, April SOth. 1872, 

i lO] Cf. cbBp.iM.Bd. ^1. 14. 

11] For BAisherinh'i record, ef, Condlct,*' ch^. xvil, $1 6, 10. 
is] Kortb China Herald. April iW>. 1878. 
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minutes after midnight? and in that selected half-hbur 
the sedM“chair of imperial yellow, with its sixteen bearers, 
passed in solemn silence through the torchdighted streets, 
deserted save for the richly costumed guards, conveying 
the chosen bride to her seat on the pheanix throne.[ 18 ] 
Two days before the wedding, two ministers of the Tsungli 
Yamen, one of them Chunghow, uncle of the consort, 
recently returned from his mission to France, called in 
person on the foreign envoys to announce the coming 
event, and to request that they and their nationals should 
keep within their own doors at that time, The request 
was acceded to, but much vexation was felt. “ In all the 
countries of the world in general, when tlierc is a court 
festival, the ambassadors ore, among the first to be 
invited.”[14] Tiie universal feeling was one of'slight 
and of danger to foreign interests. “ In the evening [of 
’ October 18th] I found the other ministers very indignant, 
much mote indignant even than I ? they had, in succession, 
received the same compliment, had taken it very badly, 
and hod replied each in ius own way "—the two ministers 
of the Yamen had been received by Mr. Wade with an 
outburst of angei', by General Vlangsly with a sharp 
lecture, by Mr. Low in a sulky way which must have been 
very disagreeable to them, while at the Spanish legation 
they encountered a veritable tempest ; the German and 
Italian envoys were not, at the moment, in Peking-[1S] 
In the court, however, there was complacent satisfaction ? 
and, os a mark of the impeiial favour, Prince Kung’s 
title of imperial prince was made hereditary in his family. 

§ 4. On October 21st an imperial decree announced 
that the time had come when the regency of eleven years 
should be ot an end ; and February 2$rd, 1878, was fixed 
for the assumption by tlie Emperor of the direct governance 
of the empire.[16] On that day, for the first , time in 
history, the shipping in Chinese ports was decorated with 
bunting, the dragon flag at every masthead [17]; and 

[1310. ItevSria. '‘Un lapSrial. QdatU" i Coriaw, i. 

^ [14] U. Geofroy te lEaiitn dso Aff. Eir., 0«t. IQtb, 1S7S ; Corii«r . 
i,p. 45$. 

[le] H. d» 0 «o£r«r. ubi sap. 

[16| Cordisr. i. p. 4$5. 

[iT] Konb.Chins Hersid, Fsb, 27th, 1873. 
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on the next <?4y, tlxe foreign envoys in Peking [18] sent a 
collective note asking for an audience. Wensiwig very 
inconveniently fell ill, and, otx March 5th, a second note 
was sent. Tlxc question dragged along, nml, on April 7tli, 
the German envoy was compelled to leave, Peking for 
reasons of health. His departure was followed by the 
arrival of two new envoys, Mr. J. H. Ft-rguson, representa¬ 
tive of the Netherlands, and Soyesima, minister of Foreign 
Affaire and special amlxissador of .fapaix. The latter was 
commj*»ione<l to present a Icltrr of congratulation from 
Uie ruler of a country which tho (’lihww? sovereigns had for 
many centuries ivgju'ded ns a siilxndinatc nation, onlv just 
removed from the categmy of vassal states. He had in 
additioi} been charged to raise the question of Formose [10] ; 
and, on his way through Tientsin, hwl held conferences 
with the viceroy, Li Hung-ehang, who had already begun 
to exercise the predominating influence which he was to 
exert over China's international relations during the 
following quarter of a century. Li's statesmanlike advice, 
coupled with the high rank of the special ambusador, 
smoothed away aU difficulties ; and ultimately the much* 
desired audience was granted to him as well as to the 
representatives of the Western powers. [20] 

S 6. Finally, on June 14th, an imperiardccree 12t] stated 
that ** the Tsungli Yamen, having memohalised that the 
foreign envoys [22] sojourning [29] in Peking had fervently 

(II] 7h*rot*MoUtiVMCi(RuwisO»rTnaay.l nlt«a9b*tasef ArotnoR. 
XotUad ftnd nsno*. 

Till Of. pMtM.J 7. 

110] Cordlar, AdkOwic," i. p. 473 ; Horth-Chlnt Herftid, July IMi, 

“Don't botJMr younoK about tha •iidianoA, You Mk whan U la 
(o ^ : oil I can toy in raply ia, ChrUUDu ja eomio^ I B. Hart to H. 
SoMcb, Juno Srd, 1679. 

[SI] >lorth-Cblaa Rarald, July llth, 1879. 

(SS] Tha propoT pl^raaa to be uaad aa iha aquivelaot ot " aavoy astnr 
ordinary and nunJater planipotecUary “ la KJa-elm ta*ebao. Tba phj^ 
actually uaad. reademl “ envoy.*’ waa ahih.chao, tha tone appliod t« tha 
tiibute-baariDS anvoya front Korea, Looohoo, and other tributary etstee; 
used in PakJns Qacette of Auff. SlDth. IS7I. of a maaaaDsar from a patty 
state vho oama to Paling In charge of a preaeot of ahpbaata aent t« the 
Emparor,—Tranjiator a note. 

[29] Chu, used ta roferanca to the etagea through which trAveUeia 
couriat* paM ; aleo (in Pairing Oaiettea of Uareh 27th. A^l 11th. and 
May 26th, 1679) to the atagaa through which the Emperor had than lately 
paMed on hie journey to and from t£a imparial tombs._Ibid. 
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implored [24] an audience in order to present to Us their 
letters of cr^ence. We now command that these foreign 
envoys thus sojourning m Peking, who have letters to 
present, bo admitted to an audience.’* On tlie strength 
of this permission a protocol was drawn up with great care 
by the Chinese ministers, and acceded to by the foreign 
envoys, defining with precision every step of the pio- 
cc<luie [^i^]; and the procedure was, with some shame¬ 
faced jcstLi^,[26] reheai'sed under tlie instruction of officers 
of the court. On the morning of Sunday, June 20th, the 
foreign envoys met at 5.80 at the^Pehtang church, and 
at 6 u.m. were conducted by Chunghow to the Fuhwa 
gate of the Impeiiol city, where they were received by 
Wensxang. Hei*c they were entertained witli refrcsli- 
menu, until, at 8.30, they were conducted to a mai'quee, 
where they were leceived by Prince Kung ; and at 9 o'clock 
the Kmperor mounted his throne in the Tackwangkt*. 
Soyesinxa, as the only ambassador, was then receive<l lu 
audience, first and alone, Then the ministers plenipo¬ 
tentiary and charges d’affaires entered togetlicr, in oitler 
of precedence according to their date of anival in Peking— 
Vlangaly (Russia), Low (America), Wade (England), de 
Geofroy (France) aiid Ferguson (Netherlands); they were 
accompanied as interpreter by Mr. Bismarck, selected as 
being the senior legation interpreter and the representative 
of the otherwise unrepresented German legation. General 
Vlangaly, as dean of the iliplomatic body, delivered the 
.speech of congratulation, and each envoy in turn laid his 
letter of credence on tlie table in front of the Emperor. 
The lattei* in response, thro^h the moutli of Prince Kung, 
expressed his amicable feelings to the rulers repres^^; 
and the collective audience was over. The French minister 
then, accompanied by his own interpreter, M. G. Dev4ria, 
had a special audience to deliver the reply of the French 
government to the letter delivered t'vo'years before by 
Chunghow. The whole proceeding was over within a 
half hour. [27] 

[24] A wticH. in ChiaM» ie ooly uied by ta« atsacriait 

1st hirQ««lf to »xpnM bis humility; of. Foloos Qiastto, Hsy Sfith and 
2Sth. 147 A—Ibid. 

{iS] 0c«<li«r. ** K41fttioai,'*476. 

($6] etkinsM Aooouct oitM, ibid., p. 484. 

127] CordisT, B41*tiecj," 1. p. 470, 
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§ 6. Eighty years had elapsed since the last foreign 
rei^senUtive [28] had been received in audience by a 
Chinese sovereign. There M'as now no question of degrad¬ 
ing ceremonies which should serve as recognition of the 
superiority of the court of Peking to eU other courts in 
the world: but, none the Jess, there was a subtle suggestion 
of supremacy which satisfied Chinese pride, while it did 
little harm to the Western powers. Sonic were satisfied 
with the forms of the audience {29]; but tlie general 
feeling was one of discontent. The representative of Japan 
alone had redson to be perfectly contented; be had not only 
been granted an audience, but liad, for special reasons, 
been given an c^ceeptional posit ion. [dO] For the other 
national representatives tlic situation was not so satis¬ 
factory. Whether they should go on foot or should liave 
the privilege of riding—horse-back, in chair, or in cart- 
wit hin the palace precincts, was a question which waa 
evade<l by the simple expedient of holding the ai«dience 
outside. WitJim the “Imperial lity,“ but to the north 
and west of the “ Purple Forbidden City,” from which 
rise the glittering yellow-tiled roofs of the imperial palaces, 
lie tlie 'imperial pleasure grounds with their three lakes. 
To the west of the southernmost of tliese lakes, in the 
shadow of the towers of the old Pehtang cathedral,[dL] 
stands iJie Tiekwangku, a gaMen pavilion lu which the 
envoys of tributary states, such as those of Korea, were 
customarily received in audience .[32] It was in this hall 

B LorU Mncartiuy in ITOS. Cf “ ConAiet.*' chap, (i/, } 

“ 7h* {trH CArnft olC cn Jun« SOth in tho TM.jtwnns.ko 

(m ilken ol Viokt (PurpkJ Uaht) . . . •nd so Mothsr (Mini haa Gmb 
•« or»d In inMmaUgnfU history I B. Hart to H. KopAch. July iu«l, IS73, 
(SO] " The receanltiun ol en jneurgeni iteto m so independent nation 
b? lu termer eover^S^ an event olhietorir tntcreet, ae the oonfummsUcvi 
ol a eucMMlul revolutien. The Aret appeeranoe ol a Netherlanda envoy 
at the SeourUl. ol en American at fit. Jainei’e, were hardly more ei^Oeant 
of revolution than the roeeption of a Jap^Jieeo ambaeeadorby the Emperor 
of Chin*. II that recognition of the independertee and equality et Japan 
wae not» nnti&ciaUoD of olalme to Jappeee fealty by thia empire, it wne. 
at least, ao abaadonioent of arrogant aeljne of eopremaoy, and ao evidenoe 
that China is consdcpoe that anew era has dawmd on tUi pert of the world.*’ 
^North-China Herald, July ISth, IK73. 

[Si] Cl. chap, sii, o, 110; eee map of City of Peking loeerted Id 
“ fiabieetlon.** 

[SS] *' A Tooeet on rancontre i*eneie<i Petang, le palais du Ts»-kwaag- 
ko , . , c*eetl4qua n foDtleeeuiBensmiUtajreo. . , . On y reeoit ausei 
ke preuoe at siTihesnikmi (tibutairee, et ob y dozm* Us gcands repas av 
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the Emperor, in 1878, “ went for the purpose of 
granting audiences ** (88]; and the foreign envoys, pro¬ 
ceeding thither on frot, were there received in audience, 
and in such hall alone were audiences granted until 1894, 
after the victories of Japan. The Western powers had 
attained their end, but they made no change in the situa< 
tion and created no new point of departure [84]; and the 
Chinese court was confhined in the belief that it stood 
pre-eminent among the courts of the world. 

§ 7. The -Japanese minister for Foreign Affairs, Soye- 
sima, had scored a point for his country in asserting his 
position at the audience; but it was not for such a trumpery 
questicin that he bad left the important post he held. 
His task was to settle the Formosan difficulty, which had 
arisen from the murder, by aboriginal tribes in Formosa, 
of shipwrecked sailors from the Liu chin islands.[d5] 
This string of islets, forming a pendant to the islands of 
Japan, was for centuries tributary both tb China and to 
Japan. Tribute was first sent to China in A.it. 1872,* and 
to Japan in 1451 ; the successive {H^inces of Liuchiu have 
received their investiture regularly from the Chinese 
emperor since the time of Yunglo, 1408-1425; but, on 
the other hand, the islands were conquered by the prince of 
Satsuma in 1800, and since that date each succeeding 
Liuchiuan prince has also received investiture from the 
sovereign of Japan, and rendered him homage. Ambas¬ 
sadors sent for this purpose visited Peking in 1885, and 
Yeddo (Tokio) in 1850.(86] When, in December, 1871, 
sorne Liuchiuan sailors, shipwrecked on the unreclaimed 
part of Formosa, were, according to the Japanese report, 

prifi«09 moagoJ*; enihi I’empAMur y * ivqu les cmbMMMifturs ouropdena 
9D 1474” Ci«7S}.—Faviw, ‘'Pakdag/* p. i $3. 

r3d} ?«kiog OftsetM. m MortfuChtnA E«r«iC, Jul? ISth, 1S73, 
($4] *^Th» audiflnc« wm ft ineftM rather than an and; it haft 

baeatnatadaftanandTatharthan smeana. Uahootd have beanr»ttrd^ 
ftf ft aaw of dapartura —fti aatftbliahing a foundation for raUtiona 
bftaad on truth Inataad of Cction. Ic haft boon traafftd oa tba auJaunatiag 
point of thirteen yeara’ dfplomaor, and has hftppanad under dicwnatancoa 
that taod to oonnrm tba avil ratkat shaa to aaubltah tba truth.’*—Ibid, 
{S5l Prom thair old oonnaxlon with CHma, these Ift l anda ais aora* 
monly namad on tha ruapa Liuebiu, Lucho. Loochoo, Lawohav or Liuiciu. 
'Ey thair praaaot ov«r*lQnla, tha Japaoeas, they ara ^lad Ttluhiu. 

[341 8. Walla Williams, “ Tha Lmebiu lal^da." Jovuna^ North*Chiua 
Branch of tha Boyal Asiatic Sockty. ] 8C0; £, W. Satow, ** Votoa oo 
Looohoo/* JounaT of tba Aaiatio Society of Tapan, 1873 (tba Ibat paper 
iQ vo]. I). 
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killed and eaten by the independent tribes of the moun¬ 
tains, Japan assumed as a fact her* owi^ suzerainty over 
Liuchlu» amt demanded re<Iress for the death of her sub¬ 
jects. China made no counter*claim of suzerainty; andf 
in hie conferences with Soyesima in April, 1878, Li Hung- 
chang accepted the Responsibility and undertook to obtain 
orders from Peking t<* punisl) the oilending tribes in 
I'ormosa and to keep them m order in the future.[87] 

§ 8. This dectfeion <if the fnr-seoii^ statesman at Tien¬ 
tsin did not commend itself to the imperial ministers at 
Peking, hanisscd to provide Jiinds for the imperial wedding, 
the maiovity of tlic ciiiporui', ond the veqnirnnents of the 
compsi^n in the far west,(88] all with their blind mouths ” 
of oiTjcials of the court and the state dcnxamUng to be 
filled; and, in July, they iiir(>raie<l Soyeslmo that ('hina 
claimed no conti'ol over the savage tribes in the moun¬ 
tainous eastern half of Formosa, wlio recognised no power 
as their over-lord, and that they decUne<l to interfere. 
The Japanese government then decided to follow its own 
course; and, in April, 1874, an expedition won despatched 
from Japan, consisting of 8,000 troops, and an equal number 
of transport coolies, under the command of generals Okuma 
and Saigo. With these Japanese commanders were associ¬ 
ated some American ofheers General Le Gendre.-ietired, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Cassci, of the navy, and 
Lieutenant Wasson, of the army, both on the active list. 
The force rendezvoused in the Chinese port of Amoy, and, on 
May 7th, effected a landing in Liangkiao Bay, on the east 
coast, i^ar the. southern end, of Formosa. The com¬ 
manders had instructions to select for the landing a ^lacc 
outside Chinese jurisdiction. There were some skirmishes 
with the tribes descending from the mountains; but, by 
Jxily, the attitude of China liad become uncertain, and the 
Japanese force desisted from further opetations.lSP] 

J il\ North.ChSnt E«mld. July SSUi. 1S7S. 

J|j Thia diat«at o4mp*iga MauJud ia tb* pipprauion oT tiie MQhftm' 
an r»b«ilion in Kanvu, tht rveonquMt of thftt provjnM.nnd tOo notora- 
tion to imperial nilo ofTorkaetan, ranaiDMlSiDkU^. orthANowpominloa. 
Tba coioiBander Tio Tsun^- tanj wm 4 bluat ooMior. with a Ooo Mputation 
for laader^ip. and fre« bom tha covatouataw obaraotariatKof tba Chineaa 
oAniali gervarally. In ooa aaaaoo. to prortda for ^ troopa, ba ballad 
Ua amay. aoiaad and barveatad a crop of graio. and tbaa oontisuad hia 
advaaea, Cf. ^oitaa, chap. svi. 

[Sai B. H. Houae, *' Pirve Formoi* Bspa<Uti90.” paaaott; J. W 
Davldaon, "The lalaod of Farnioaa." ohapa. x.-siJ, 
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I 9. The Chinese government had committed a blunder, 
partly due to the wish to avoid incurring the expense of 
an expedition, but also due to the system of government 
which made its ministers incapable of treating national 
questions in a statesmanlike way. Li Ilung-cliang at 
Tientsin had seen the wiser course, and had given sound 
advice ; bis brother Li Han*chang was viceroy at Foochow, 
with Formosa within his jurisdiction; and, had Prince 
Kung consulted him, he would have given advice as sound. 
Somewhat late iu the day, the Chinese ministei's changed 
their attitude. When (General Saigo wrote from Amoy 
announcing his intentions in proceeding to Formosa, he 
was informed by the Foochow viceroy tlmt “ Formosa 
being Chinese territoiy, it devolves on China alone to 
punish these savages.*'[40) A few days later Prince Kung 
sent direct to the goveroment at Ye<ldo (Tokio) a com¬ 
munication in which he declared that, in 1873, Soyesima 
had raised three questions concerning China’s claim to 
jurisdiction over Macao, Korea and Formosa; he was 
informed that China claimed overlordship of all three, 
but'that a mission of investigation to Formosa would not 
be objected to ; but now the mission had assumed the form 
of an expeditionary force, and China must protest against 
this denial of her jurisdiction over the whole of Formosa.[41] 
The Chinese miolsters had now come to realise the folly 
of their previous attitude; they despatched troops to 
Formosa,[42]* W were still inclined to shrink from war, 

§ 10. Japan had been lured into a false position. Her 
samurai were soon to engage in a rebellion, but meantime, 
in 1878 and 1874, wew urging the government to engage 
in a war of conquest. Ibeir preferred objective was 
Korea. The ministers considered that the country was 
not yet sjrong enough for Uiis ; and, seemingly with Cliina’a 
consent and approval, were glad to have the Formosan 
expedition to offer to tAe gentry, eager for war which pro¬ 
vided the natural outlet for their energies. Now they 

(40} LiHAn-ebaoato 0•n.S4i80,U^y 1874.—North'ChinaKomld, 

Jun» ISUi, 1874. 

[ill Kung ana bum mini*t«rs to tiwiistar of Forat^ Aitaia, 

Japan. Mb? Uth, 1B74.—Norti*Cbixy» Het*W. July 4th, 1874. 

(42} BMwmb Aug. tStb Bed Kov, 17th b toul of 10,070 ChifMM troops 
won iBoOftd ia 8oum FonaotB.—Bepon ee treOe o£ 'Itkow, CUsCoca* 
BeportB, 187a 
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w«rc brought up with a stiArp turn. It was no longer a 
campaign against a few thousand bardy savages, occupying 
a land of anountain and jungle, that confronted them, 
but a war against a mighty empire. The ministers, the 
army, and the people might all feel confident of success; 
but none the less it was a desperate venture, if they under¬ 
took it, and they hcsitatetl before the undertaking. 

4 11. So long Ah it was supposed that China had no 
objection to the expedition, the attitude of the Western 
powers could only be one oC rricndly interest. The American 
government at first took no action to restrain Americans 
from engaging in the Japanese service; but, at the last 
moment, forbade the use of American ships as transporU.(48] 
There was more hesitation in prohibiting American* ofheerB 
from lending their services; but, when C^hina had finally 
decided to oppose the expedition, the American consul at 
Amoy sent tlicm a formal order to withdraw [44]—arv 
unauthorised order to which they paid no attention.[48] 
On August 0th, however. General Le Gendre was arrested 
by the consul at Amoy, was sent to Shanghai, and was 
there released, as it seemed that a prosecution before 
[the consul] under the neutrality act must fail [46]» at 
the same time Commander Cassers leave was revoked.[47] 
The other powers generally forbade their nationals from 
the outset to engage in the expedition. The foreign 
envoys to Japan were uneasy in considering the danger 
to which that country was deliberately* exposing her¬ 
self (46]; while those in Peking hoped that some good 

t4S] Mr. Bingb4ia Mr. FUh, Tc4*l, AphJ 2Sad, 1874 ; Ur. Flih io 
Ur. Bingn^, Jum Cth, 1874 ; U.B. Toe. Sol. U74. pp. 476, 887. 

n NoUflMtionby J. J. Hendmos, Jun« Stb, 1874 ; Mr. Fish to Mr, 
I. July Seth. 1874 ; Ibid., pp. SOO. SIS. 

[44) J. W. l^«vidun, op. elt.. p. 157 ; Ur. Flah to Ur. Q. F. Bowsrd, 

Aut. Util, 1S74. ibid., p, SS2. 

[481 Mr. O. T. Seward U> Ur. Codwolsaw. ShsafbM, Sopt. Snd. 1S74 | 
Mr. CftdvftlMlar to Ur. S«word, Nov. Snd. 1874; U.8. For. B«L, 1674, 
pp. 340. S4S. 

[47] Mr. G. F. BewMd to Mr. Cadw^Ador, B«pt. 2ad. 1674, ubl sap. 
(4fij . thii fooU^ exprditlpo to FonxkoM i in tOir Mttor Umj 
hsve b«*a ltd «*ay bp thtlr own obneoit.’*—Sir B. Pofko* to Sir D. B. 
Robtruon, April 14th. 1874, Dlohiat ond Lan*<Pool«. Sir R. PnriMO," 
U.p. IM. 

J think ho (W»do)ii to bo eonsrotulHod; oo aio Um J»p«noM wbo, 
thanks to him, havs ascapod from a grave diSioultj of their cws orentioa’* 
-Same to aame, Nov. 16th, ibid., ii, p. 144. Sooalao n. 49 

ir—18 
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might ftecrue to China from the diCiculty aa which she was 
involved through the folly of her own ministers.[49] 

I Ifi. The two countries seemed to he drifting into war, 
which might at any moment be precipitated by a chance 
collision between their forces then in Formosa. At the 
end of September the British envoy at Peking, Mr. Wade, 
with the cordial support of his French colleague, M. de 
Geofroy, took some steps to promote a conciliation, but 
they failed. A few days later Okubo arrived in Peking as 
special commissioner from Japan, provided, though the 
fact was not known to Mr. Wade, with inatruetions to effect 
a settlement on almost any terms [50] ; and he proposed 
to the Tsxmgli Yamen that China ^ould complete the 
task, already begun by Japan, of punishing the tribes, 
and should pay to Japan an indemnitv of three million 
dollars. The payment of an indemnity was rejected; 
and the Japanese commissioner then presented an ultima¬ 
tum decla^g that the matter must be settled before 
October 1^, failing which Japan would continue the task 
she had undertaken. Mr. Wade now intervened for a 
second time, and, on October Slat, an agreement was sign^ 
by whieh the previous action of Japan was recognised as 
being justifed, Japan agreed tO' withdraw her forces, and 
China paid to Japan a sum of half a million taels 
(1750,000). Of this indemnity it was expressly agreed 
that no part should be considered as repayment of military 
expenses ; TU. 100,000, it was stipulated, was compensa> 
tion to the families of the murdered Liuebiuan sailors, and 

[40} “Th« Jap* in m Ponecto; tao YAnMi dfMTow* oMUwetion 
vitht^esrpedjtaOQ : the JAp*doDoikDovwh 0 tb«rtO|niiaonorgob 6 Ck : 
the Chioeee do ooi knov whether will b»ve to fight the Jepe or get them 
otri in Another w»y : thAt*f the lituetioo, end the renfit «o far >■ that the 
Vioet 07 et Fooohow hae* eutherieed a lend Hee ol letegnph from Sharp 
Pe^ to Pooeh^ 1 I ought to add that foreign raio;aton to Japan nie 
ageinet the expedition, arguing that it wfU do no good to Japan; while 
h^ the foreign mi&iatera are all for the expedition, arguing that it wiU do 
g^ to China. So far the expedition ia a fact, aad eo far it ie rouati^ 
China from ite long iluiBber.*’—R. Hart to E. 6. Drew, July Srd, 1874. 

“ The JapAoeee mlnietor ie now here, and 1 suppoee the winter will 
find either the oueeUoo eettled or the two oountriae at war. So far. the 
eipeditito baa done China nothing bus good, and, in firing the talegnph 
on ahoie is Pukien, it baa openad one of the cloeed doora of tba oountry— 
I hope the other door* that have been ‘elammed ’ In our facta by the 
of the coustrw. will be opened before the eame pre iBu re."—wame 
lo B, Kopech, Aug. 1874. 

[60] DickinaandLane-Poole, SirH. ParkM.'^ ii, p. 187. 
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Tis. 400,000 represented the cost of roads and buildings, 
constructed by the Japanese and retained for the use of 
the Chinese government.[51] 

§ 18. For this settlement Mr. Wade received un¬ 
stinted praise from all quarters .[52] Japan was con¬ 
gratulated on having escape from a conflict for which she 
was not yet prepared, and into which she had plunged 
through inadvertencc.[58] China was commiserated with. 
““ How to congratulate China I do not know. ... I 
certainly di.d not expect to find China willing to pay for 
beiirg Invaded.’*[54] The shrewdest judgment was perhaps 
that which declared t]\at the features of tins episode wore 
those which regulated China’s history for the next quarter 
of a century—The trai^sactlon really sealed the fate of 
China, in advertising to tl^o world that here was a rich 
empire which w ready to pay, but not ready to light ,”[55] 
More signiheant ven tlian this readiness to pay was tl^e 
facile abandonment of the Liuchiu Islands, which had 

{ laid tribute for (Ivc centuries—a prelude to the successive 
opping off of all the tributary dependencies, one after tlie 
other—Annam, Korea, Burmaand, more vv leas com* 
pleted, Manchuria, Mongolia und Tibet. 

\ 14. In this year the question of the Wusung Bar 
came up for disc\usion for the 11 rat time, The tidal Hwangpu 
Hiver. emptying into the tidal estuary of the Yangtze, had, 
as is common m such cases, an inner and an outer bar. 
The difficulty of the former, witJr a low-water cleptJi raiiging 
in different mouths of the year from 9' to 18 ' 6", was in¬ 
creased by the fact that it was in the midst of a exMSsing, 
cutting diagonally across from one bank to the other. 
The port of Shanghai in 1874 handled 0 () pec cent., and in 
1902 about 55 per cent., of the wiiolv foreign trade of 
China; and its merchants demanded the improvement of 
the approaches to the port to allow the entrance of the 

rSJl Ur. Wo<^ to Lord D«rl>v, Kov. ICth, 1874. corr, mp. SotbUnooft 
of dio bolwMQ Chin* J«p4niji ros^*^ irloud of For> 

mou, 1S7S. p. 4 ; M<b of *rreoin«ot. Ibid., p. S. 

f521 PPiae* Kuftg to Mr. W*do, Nov. CtJi, 1S74, ibid., p, 2; Wooyoioo 
EoMiion to Lord EMrrby. London, fob. 8th. ISTC, ibid., p, 0; Cordior, 
** fUUtioDi,** i, p. G33; DieUni *nd Luo-Poola, "SH n. Ttrktt." ii, 
p. IS4. 

(63 ^iobipe and Laao.Pooie, loo. oit. 

(64 Sit H. Farku to Sir D. B. Rob«rt*on. Kov. 1 Cth. 1674, ibid., p. 1M. 
{£6 Uiohio, F.ngllabmon in Chlo*,” ii. p. 266. 
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larger ships which were then despatched to China. This 
demand iKcame insistent; and, at the close of 1S78, the 
question was taken up by the foreign envoys and brought 
to the notice of the Chinese government. To all demands 
the answer was “ no/’ and the question became one of 
import^ce. The situation became critical [56]; but the 
Chinese ministers maintained an attitude even more 
obstructive than the obstruction of the bar, and the Wusimg 
Bar was dealt with only as a part of the general settlement 
after'the Boxer year, when China was called upon to regu> 
late many outstanding questions. 

I 15. On May 3rd, 1374, occurred the riot on the French 
settlement at Shanghai. This city^ unimportant originally 
as a Chinese mart, was largely peopl^ by the natives of other 
provinces, and among these the men of Ningpo were the 
most numerous and the most induential. In a central 
part, but towards the back, of the French settlement they 
erected their Gild'house, with a mortuary chapel attached 
for the cofEins of the dead deposited in waiting to be sent 
back to tbeir ancestral homes, and a considerable cemetery 
for the burial of those too poor to be so sent back. In 
1368 the area, so covered was included in the extended 
French settlement[57]j in 1365 roads were planned: in 
1870 a map was ^ued showing the roads so planned; and 
in Decem^r, 137$, the French municipal council decided 
to lay out and metal certain of the roads. The committee 
of the Ningpo gild on January 27th, 2874, made representa¬ 
tions in very temperate language, pointing out the sanctity 
of the ground and the enormity of the offence to the minds 
of all Chinese in disturbing the remains of the dead and 
disquieting their spirits. The council admitted that the 
laying out of the'ro^ was not urgent, but it stood out on a 

[S6] “ Tho hw b«M pwpyct upon th« Chiosw sov«rojB«iii 

for tibe tut two yMr». , , , Binoo Feb. Idtb 1 bAV« wnttoa three de- 
•petohse to the pnoee.”—Mr. Wede to Lord Derby, April Srd. 1874, corr. 
reip. Wooeons Bar, 1874, p. ID. 

" Tbe queetion of the Woosuns Bar hai boea raleed esd may develop 
iato e COM of eoaethias very like Hert to E. fi. Drew, Mey Crb, 

1874. 

*' The Wooeung Bu eod sone other queetione ere bems ^teted, eod 
the Chiaeee eey * ao' to orerythisg; the oonaequence ie tost fortiffn 
trfiuhU mey be on ue belore we koow where we ere. However, Chine ie 
like the boteee thet ere good for e Ions dleteeee—the hoe lote of' etey * 
in her/'*^eiDe to E. C. Bowre. Mey 14th, 1874. 

1&7] a ** Coafliet,” chep. xvns. j 8, 
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question of principle and claimed the right to provide else¬ 
where for the buried dead ; the removal a year earlier of 
the cemetery of sailors of the French navy was cited as a 
precedent. The gUd committee was not moved from its 
position, and the council maintained its rights; and the 
matter was discussed at len^ between theTaotai and the 
consul, At the end of April much excitement was shown 
by crowds of Chinese, culminating on May 8rd in a great 
riot.[58] Many foreign houses were set on fire; many 
foreigners were in extreme peril, though none were killed ; 
some Iralf dozen were seriously injured, and othera 
slightly [59]; and one English lady wa« freed from further 
molesution by the explanation given to the mob that she 
was not Flench. In the suppression of the riot seven 
Chinese were kille<l and a dozen were known to be under 
treatment for serious wounds. The suppression was 
effected by the fire brigade, 200 of the Sliinghai volunteers, 
78 American and 20 French blue-jackcts, and 150 Chinese 
troops sent by the Taotai.[60] In settlement of the case 
the French consul undertook that the Ningpo gild-house 
and its cemetery should be left undisturbed for all time, 
and tills settlement was approved by the envoy [81]; 
and the action of the municipal council was generally con¬ 
demned .[82] The settlement was, however, upset in 1898, 
at a time when China was more helpless than in 187^, 
and the projected loads were then constructed. 

§ 16. The year 1874 was, politically alsp, a disturbed 
year for China. In addition to the Formosan difficulty 
and the pressure of demands by the foreign envoys, she had 

[SSl Th« nurstW* to thU point {» drawn miUnly from th« ebiknghsl 
CourioT of Moy 4th nn4 lotor dotot, 4 p*pet doe friendly to CIbMW 
conuoUob. * 

tSS] Sera* of tho {njurad r4Md tliolv Injurloo M n high v4Km, "Mr. 
pjfl^r, with th* modoMy ohumoterlalio of many foroigiwr* In aioh cam. 
V4]\tw his brniBod tomplo ArtU two depnrlod tMth st 10,000 t««l«."— 
Mr. 0. ¥. SawarH to Mr. Wllltuns, ShnAghni, May 11th. 197i, U.8, For. 
Hal., 1874, p. 2SS. 

TOO] Mr. Saward to Kr, WilliaiXM, ubi sup. 

(Sl) Cordiar. " Bdlationa." 1. p. S04. 

[62) " But when the native newspapers eiraulato the story that half 
a aeoio of their people have .bean shot or hilled in Shu^hnl for rartsfirng 
the encroaohiDsnu of fonignsre upon the gravee of Chlaoee buried there, 
it wUl etrlke a sympatbeUe ehord m the heerta of tb^ readers. . . . Tbe 
arffoAenu and (acta will toll ageinst feielgaere, ead chare will be ye^ little 
oppoTtusitT CO plaoe ^thec M Cham In a ri^t Ught.”—Mr. Williams to 
I*, Fteh, May SOth. 1874, U.8, For Pat, 1874, p. 267. 
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the eonliauiHg strain of Tsung-tang’s campaign in the 
HOTth-west j and» in August, there was an argsaised con¬ 
spiracy for a mutiny of the troops around Tient^, between 
twenty and thirty thousand in number, within the juris¬ 
diction and under the command of li Hung-chang. The 
projected rising was suppressed promptly and decisively 
by the riceroy, who did not hesitate to take the, necessary 
heads.[68] The next month Prince Kiu^ was again 
chastised. He had been degraded from his rank and 
deprived of his office for the first time in AprQ, 1886, for 
f ftiimg in proper respect and deference to the empresses 
dowser, and reinstated a month Later the same 

punishment was again threatened in 1860, when he had 
procured the execution of the Empress Tzehi’s favourite 
eunuch, An Te-hai [65] i now, on the third occasion, in 
September, 1874, he was degraded from bis hereditary 
rank, but retained in o£fic,e> because he interfered to che<^ 
the peculations by highly placed ministers of the large sums 
expended for providing palaces for the empresses dowager 
on their retirement from the regency [66]; on this occasion 
his reinstatement came the next day, be, presumably, having 
made prompt reparation to all whom be had injur^.[67] 
Finally, after the death of the Empress Tze-an on April 8th, 
1881, friction between the prince and his imperious 
mistress Tzehi continued to increase; and throe years 
later, on April $th, 1884, he was driven from office, but 
l^t in his princely rank, on the occasion of the capture by 
the French of Sontay and Bacninh [68]; this was * the 
i^use publicly assign^, but her Majesty's real reason 
wa^ that she believed that the prince was intriguing against 
her iritb the young Emperor [RwanghsU], and that be was 
to some extent responsible for a recent memorial in which 
several censors bad roundly denounced her for depraved 
morals and boundless extravagance.*'[69] He was again 

tSS] Konii Chifis Hmld. Aus SCKh, 1874. 

[Ml EUmd And BMkb^QW. " und»r tbe EippreM DowKger.’* 
> SA 

[05] Ibid., p. M. 

f001 Mr. WUliMU to Ur. ?iib, B»pt. 17tb. 1674, ooverfos UnpAriftl 
dserM of BAOt.* 10th, Ui*, Tor. B»I., 1675, j, p. SCO. 

[071 Ibid. 

[Uj CoTditt, ‘^RSltUon*,** ii, p. 4tS ; filuid aiid BackhooM, op. «it., 
p. 154. 

(00] Blond And BAckhouM, loe. Oik 
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restored to his former office in 1S94, during the crisU of the 
WAT With Jai>an, and continued in it until bh death in 
1898 .[70] 

I 17. The Emperor Tungchih, not content with the 
gratiheations provided in his own palace, had formed the 
haUt of roaming through Peking with a chosen band of 
young Manchu nobles ; and in the course of these nocturnal 
orgies [71] he Avas ai^cacked by small^poK in December, 
1 S74. HU enfeebled frame was unable to resist the disease: 
and, on Januai’y 12th, 1876, an imperial decree addressed 
by the empresses dowager to the imperial family (seven 
princes and one duke), the ministers (3) of the Presence, 
the ministeis (3) of the Grand Council, the comptrollers 
(7) of the Household, the ministers (8) of the imperial 
Study, and the rainUters (5) of the imperiel Library, 
informed them that his Sacred Maieity had ascend^ 
upon the dragon to be a guest on hi ^.'*[72] His consort, 
the Empress Aluteb, was known to be enceinte; but she 
very conveniently [73] died on March 27th,[74] before 
the birth of her child should complicate the situation: 
if a son, the result might be a palace revolution, or even a 
national rebellion and civil war. 

§ 18. In an Asiatic monarchy right of primogeniture 
exists,, but does not receive unvarying recognition; and 
in the Chinese monarchy, both under the Manchus and 
under.preceding dynasties, it was the primary duty of the 
sovereign to pay fitting homage to the shade of his pre¬ 
decessor, which can only be done by a son or nandson, or 
by one qualified for adoption as son or grandBon. Both 
t^ese principles were violated on this occasion. The 


{ 701 BUiid md BtfikhogM, p. 157. 

71 ] " H9 wu laiMd up in mnny a dnmksa nnd eonnort9dwit2i 
<m*st drtgs ot ChiiMM tth* Muthm] eit/. ao mftbWr 

for surpriM wbui h* ooniraoUd th« s»rxDa«f diB9M9irhiohnp««dil7Udto 
Uada«th.'‘—rbid..p. ItO. 

[78) ?«kjQe QaMkto, Ju. ISth, 1S7S, treailatod for, sed pubUM by. 
tiM^grth-Chuin AsotbM dMi«9 ot th« inriM dnie ord«r«d Um 

dftfrnd^on of tb* unpwisl pb^aicisM who hod bMn MpooiibJo for th« 
iftUl tormiaotion o< tb« Ubwaa 

[7S) *’ M this period the {ihe ErnproM Tsebi] «a* oa dm toROS with 
bto eeUoasue nad eo.res«nt: . . . ah« riAWd oad nuitru^Md Frivoo Kwag, 
«Dd th9re% hardly « doubt that ibo h—^ iMol^’ed to g»t rid of th» youag 
Aloteb the birth of bet oUld,"—Binod end Bbchnooie, 

op. oli., p. Its. 

[7«i OesetM. Mnreb S7th. 1876. 
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Empress Tsiehi provided for all emergencies by pl^dng 
the palace and its gates under tbe control of her faithful 
commander of the body*guard, Juuglu [78]; and, in order 
to overawe any possible Manchu opposition, he was given 
the command of a large force of Anhwei troops hastily 
despatched ^om Tientsin by Li Hung-ohang. Immedi¬ 
ately after the death of the Emperor, the two ex'iegents 
summoned a coundl, from which the Empress Aluteh was 
excluded, as her presence was imperatively required by 
the side of her loid’s body ; and at this council the lead 
was at once, and naturally, taken by the Empress Tzehi. 
Prince £ung proposed that the throne remain vacant until 
the birth of Aluteh^s child, who, if a son, would succeed 
by right. It was represented that, with rebellion and 
disorder in so many parts of the empire, an interregnum 
was very dangerous ; and in this view, while the princes 
and imperial clansmen were silent, the ministers and grand 
coanciUors, Manchu and Chinese, generally concurred. 
Of the imperial family, only one, Pulun,[7e] bom just 
two months before, was duly quali^ed for adoption as a 
son of Tungeiuh; but he was objected to by Tzehi as 
being the son of one who had entered the direct line only 
by adoption ,[77] The next in the order of succession 
right of birth was Tsaicheng, son of Prince Kung, the sixth 
son of Taokwang; his nomination was brumed aside, 
without reason assigned, by Tzehi, who then proposed 
Tsai-tien, son of Yi-hwan, Prince of Chun, the seventh son 
of Taokwang. The question was then put to vote; of the 
princes and clansmen, seven voted for Pu*Iun and three fox 
Tsai'cheng; Tsai-tien received fifteen votes, including 
those of all the councillors and ministers, Manchu and 
Chiiiese.[78] A decree was then issued [79] declaring that 

(7^ Cf. cbe^ iii. {} 7, 10. 

(?e] Piiaoo Pulun wm the impenal eomnuesioaer to the Louiueaa 
Pw cb eee £x|»o«9tioQ et’Sc. Louie tn IMS, and waa again paeeed over for 
the thMne in IMS, Bie father. Tsal-chili, wm adopt^ ae con of Vih*wei, 
the eldeataon of Taokwasig ; and, in 1S64, bad been adopted by Eleafeag 
ae hie ptvnpectlve beir la eaeo no eon abould be bom to 

(77] 6 m geoMlo^al table. 

a Bland and Bachhouee, op. oit,, pp, ISS. aeq, ThMeauthore oita 
oritiM. but tlmr igrapUo nsmtive is In general accord '«ith the 
piveent autbor^a own recoUection of tbe time, and with all he haa raad on 
the rabjBot, 

(7SJ Pekuai! Oasetto, San. istb. 1S7S. 
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T«ai*tien [80] had been “adopted as son of ttie Bmpemr 
Hienfeng, and was to enter upon the inheritance or me 
great dynastic line as Kmperor by succession. When a 
son shall have been bom to the [new] Emperor, he shall be 
adopted as the inheritor of His Majesty now departed 
[Tungchih].’* Kwanghsii, “ Continuation of Splendour/* 
\va»i selected as the title of the new vdgn.[ 81] 

§ 18. The new Emperor’s father was Prince Chun, 
who was now the Empress Tiehi's most steadfast adherent 
in the imperial family ; and his mother ^^'as Tzehl b sister. 
His accession ivas fateful for the empire. The co&sciences 
of his subjects were stirred to their depths, and “ thousands 
of memorials poured in from the censorate and the provinces, 
strongly protesting against his selection, as a violation of 
all ancestral custom and tlie time-honoured laws of suc¬ 
cession** [S2]; four years later a censor, Wu Ko*tu, 
deeply moved by tlie neglect of worship to the manes of 
Tungchih, presented an eloquent and strongly worded 
memorial on the subject, and, to emphasise his protest, 
presented it on Tungchih's grave, beside which he com¬ 
mitted suicide. The new Emperor had np sons, and for 
thirtV'four years the sliade of his predecessor had no 
worship performed to it. by any one qualihed for the duty, 
l^otn such dereliction of duty nothing but disaster could 
be foreshadowed for the empire { but from the adoption 
and the prolonged regency came one good* result. .With 
all her faults, with her reputed disrcgai^d for all considera¬ 
tions, moral, ethical and political, Tzehi had a strong and 
masterful character; and her reassumption [88j of Che 
regency gave to the empire the benefits of the administra¬ 
tion of two great rulers, il^e Empress Tzehi and the 
iceroy Li Ilung-chang. 

[SO] From this <l«t« bo wm His Saor*d SUgMty, bad this itm 
oeo&sioa ea which his asms ought b« utUmd, or its sseond ehsrseWr 
wriMso in hill, b 7 hi! subjsots. It wsa dseroed, Jsa. 16U>, thst Uu Isst 
oI ths OTsrsoCsr should bs oraiitsd, 

[81] Impsrisl dsorso, Jan. ISth, !876, 

[32] Blsod sod Bsckhouas, op. oit., p. 120 . 

[3$] Bsnsstlysntrsstsd.Jso. IBtb^ reluctnatl/scoodsJto, Jsa. SSiid; 
Iwaotioos sxsrasM, Jsn. IStb. 
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§ 1. To obtAin access to the wealth of the Chinese 
empire has been the Aim of Western nations for many 
oenturies. The silks of China were carried to imperial 
Rome over the long caravan route by Turkestan and the 
Caspian Sea to the ports of the Eiudne, thence by the 
Sosporue into the Mediterranean. In the middle ages 
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Venice And Genoa schemed and fought for the cont4'ol 
of this traffic at its western end ; while the cities of the 
Hansa diverted a portion of it north-west from the Euxine 
to the Baltic, the principal dep6t in that sea being at 
Wisby. In the seventh century of om* era the Saracens 
opened a trade by sea from Canton to the Red Sea, and 
the products carried by this route were distributed from 
Alexandria by the merchants of the Italian cities. After 
the establishment of the Turkish power in the fifteenth 
and sixteentli centuries had blocked the trade outlets at 
Constantinople, Trebieond and Alexandria, the traders 
of western Europe were driven to look to th^ ocean for a 
route to Cathay and the Indies; and, Mhile Columbus 
sought to reach the Indies by tlie west, Vasco da Gama 
in 1497 found a way thither by the east, and in 1517 
Portuguese ships arrived at Canton. In later years the 
tea of China was carried to Russia 'by caravans, taking 
at first the route north*west from Sianfu, then north¬ 
east from Tientsin through Shanhaikwan, and subsequently, 
until the construction of the trans-Siberian railway, north¬ 
west from Tientsin to Kiakhta. 

§ 2. These routes tapped the rich lower levels of the 
empire; but Western triers have long had in view the 
problem of reaching the more mountainous parts of south¬ 
western China, comprising the three provinces of Szechwan, 
Yunnan and Kweichow. These three provinces, with an 
area of between 400,000 and 450.000 square miles, contain 
considerable actual riches, while their possibilities in 
mineral wealth are even greater. Szechwan is described [1] 
as made up of masses of mountains, through which tlie 
Yangtze has cut its deep and narrow channel, and which 
is everywhere cut up by steep'sided valleys and ravines.” 
Yunnan is ” an elevated broken plateau having an average 
height of about 5000 feet, but this plateau is so broken 
up that the plains cannot be discerned, and the mountains 
are the most distinguishing feature; the waterways are 
unavailable for transport v^in the province, acting with 
their deep valleys rather as barriers to trade. Yunnan 
is bordered by the Yangtze on the north, but the course of 
all its rivers is to the south. Kweichow slopes from the 

[1] B. B. Horae, " Tbe Trade oad AdmiAlsbration of CbiM,’* p. 227. 

[f! IWd.,p. 2T2. r. . 
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mountAms of Yunnan 4owu to the plains of Hunan and 
Hupeh; the province approaches close to the Yangtze 
on the north, but two-thirds of its area is .^I'aiiied to the- 
east and north-east. * Szechwan, while accessible :^om 
the plateau of Yunnan, once that province is reached, ia 
served mainly by the course of the Yangtae, which provides 
a route as far up aa Suifu, 1600 mile^ inland from s(iangbat, 
navigable by steamers at all points, esccept for a distance 
of one hundred miles immediately above Ichang. 

§ 3. The problem of reaching this section otherwise 
than by the Yaiigtzc, is solved by penetrating Yunnan. 
For many years the ordinary route has been from Canton 
up the West River to Poseh, on tlie western .border of 
Kwangsi, thence by mountain transport into Yunnan. A 
second route lay through Tongking, up the Red River to 
Bfengtze; tlie completion of the railway from Haiphong 
by Mengtze to Yunnanfu has established this as the most 
important of the various routes. A third route, starting 
alternatively from Bangkok in Siam, or from Rangoon in 
Lower Burma, and entering Yunnau by Szemao and Puerh, 
has been considei'cd but not strongly supported.[8] Of 
these three, the hi'st is in Chinese hands, the second in 
French, and the third is too difficult. The attention of 
Knglisli and Indian administrators and traders has, con¬ 
sequently, been directed to the possibility of penetrating 
Yunnan from Upper Burma by way of the Irrawaddy 
River. The route now preferred leaves the Irrawaddy at 
Mandalay, crosses the Salween at the Kunlong ferry, 
thence proceeds north-east to Talifu, thence east to Yun- 
nanfu; but in 1874 all eyes were turned to the route from 
Bhamo, at t!.e head of navigation on the Irrawaddy* thence 
north-cast to Tengyueh, thence generally east by Talifu 
to Yunnanfu. Both of these alternative routes pass 
through country which is thus described—“ The wpstem 
part [of Yunnan] is covered with mountain chains rising 
to heights through which the passes are over 8000 feet 
above the sea, with steep slopes running north and, south, 
the valleys containing rivers with great volumes of water, 
formed by the rains and melted sooWs of Himalayan ranges, 

131 "Ihs iDMt disdnguiehed chaiainons ©f Uiii ronU wwa Holfc 
%ad iit. Archibald R. Colqubotin { lb w** pfopo^d by tOem in 

isaa 
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ru^Dg down through rooky beds which themselves arc 
several thousand feet above the level of the sea.*’[4] 

I 4. To explore the country traversed by tne route 
from Bhamo, the government of British India in 1868 
despatched an expedition under the command of Colonel 
£. B. Sladen, and in 1874 a second expedition under the 
command of Colonel Horace A. Browne. With this 
second expedition were associated- Mr. Ney Elias, the 
explorer of the new course of the Yellow Kiver,[5j and 
Dr. John Ander&on.[6] surgeon and naturalist, and the 
party included 16 collectors and servants, and an escort 
of'17 Sikhs and 150 Burmese; all told the expedition, 
when 'finally assembled, niunbered 198. The British 
legation at Peking was asked to send passports and to 
provide an interpreter from the consular service. For 
this duty Mr. Wade selected Mr. Augustus Kaymond 
Margaiy, who, then in bis twenty-nmth year, had entered 
the consular service in 1867. Mr. Clement F. K. Allen 
also joined the party, sent from China by way of llangoon. 
Leaving Shan^ai on August 22nd, .1874, Mr. Margary 
proceeded, wi^ six Chinese, by the Yangtze, the Tungting 
Lake, and vrp the Yuen Rivex' into Kweichpw, thence by 
Kweiyang, Yunnanfu and Talifu to Tengyu^, also called 
Momein ; thence on to Manyiln [Manwyne]. Here, close 
to the Burmese frorxtier, he accepted for several days the 

, Tbe Tnd« and Administration of China,” p. 372. 

TanaTwb {ManMin)is Sfi40 faev. TOeOfeat, and Tunnanfu 0380 fMl 
abgva tb« aa*. The highway from Teogy««U to Yuonanfu in appj^zi- 
nataly S76 nlks oIlAbi Mgbt ujcm to pawiwi ezoeodiog 7 SCO laet, and 
datoandi aerap ticoM M lavala balow SOOO (sot, th« eziramie raogo b^ng 
/ron 8730 feet to 8430 feet alUtode. Tlioae two axtromoa, too. are withiA 
nia» mflaaoi eteh othar.'^E, C, Baber, Report on Ur. Groeve&or'a UioioD, 
China No. S (1378), p. 30. 

Ur. Colqaboun f-* China in Tranefotmation.” p. US) i^e of the route 
from Bbamo that the phyaice) diffScuItiee are practically iasurmount* 
able ” : and of the Uandaky-iCunlo^ route (ibid., p, 1)4), ” thb monnteJn 
banien nmnlog north and eouth, between the great nvere. proeent obetaclea 
o( a Very aeriona charactar.” ' 

Compare Ur. Punob^ renderag of Lord Sababvry’a opiAion of the 
rodte: 

“Z hate thoM Chiaaae ttountatof; 

But the thisga that give me apaamf, 

Am the rivete all leotangolar 
That flew through gloomy ohaama,” 

{$] Cf. a paper read by Ur. £Uaa. in J^ouma) of t)M Royal Geographical 
flooiety, vol. xl, 1870, 

[S] Dr. Aoderamk pubJlahad, in 187S, *' Uehdalay^ Uomaln i n Narrm- 
tive of the two Bzpeutiosa to Weatem In 1808 and 1875.” 
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hospitality of *^fhe famous Li Chen-kwo, al i as Li Sze or 
Li Hieh-tai [7]. who attacked the Sladea expedition and 
has been called a brigand ahd other hard names, [but who 
2^] turned out to be an exceedingly courteous, intelligent 
and straightforward man; he has done everything to 
fadlitate the.advance of the expedition, and,treated me 
[Margary] with unexpected civility.*’[8] Proceeding 
further, be crossed the frontier and arrived at Bhamo 
on January 17th, 1875. 

§ 5. The expedition left Bhamo on February 6th, Mr. 
Ney Elias a small party going by Maingmaw. Colonel 

Browne with the main b^y, Accompanied by Mr. Margary, 
taki^ the road to Manypn. At Maingmaw Mr. Elias was 
constrained, on the insistent advice of Li Hieh-tai, to 
change, his route; and, on hearing of'later events, he 
returned to Bhamo on March 2nd. Colonel Browne crossed 
the frontier on February 18tb, and was then warned by a 
Burmese that an ambuscade was prepared to bar his 
advance. The next day further warnings were received, 
and Mr, Margary, taking his own Chinese with him, left to 
consult with Li Hieh*tai, on whose friendlineu he relied; 
and on the 20 th he wrote that the ways were safe. Colonel 
Browne’s party was, on the 22nd, surrounded on three 
sides by tlueatening bodies of armed Chinese i he ordered 
his Sikhs to open mt, and was thus enabled to withdraw, 
and the force reached Bhamo on the 26th. On the 25th. 
he learned from a Burmese who had acconmanied Mr. 
Margary, that the latter, and five of his six (^inese had 
been treacherously killed' on the 2l8t by a body of armed 
Chinese.[8] 

I 6. The resistance, in which Mr. Margary’s murder 
was an episode^ seems to' have been prem^ltated. The 
Resident at Mandalay wrote on February 16th that, 
** according to a report current in the palace, a large body 
of Chinese was ready to oppose the missionU entrance into 

a tS Ch«n-kwo. his nsms; hi 6m <li Si«*y«h), Li ths f&urth mu of 
her; Li Colon^Xi. 

iS) Mr, U4r8sr7 eo.Mr. W*d», Bhaioo, Jen. ISib, ld7S, oetr, rasp, ths 
fctwfc Ob th« IndiM to Wsstem Chios sad ths ICurdst o( Ur. 

MbiespT. is7e. p. ii, 

ISJ UMBOTbudas by Ur, Wsdo od tbs YaAnen Ouirt^. July Htb, 
U7fi, oziemetod from ths joarabis and pbpor* of Coi. H. Browas sad 
Mr. Hsy £lks.ibid.,p. 4S. 
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Cbina [10 ]; and earlier still, on January 26th, the same, 
intimation was given by a Chinese merchant to the political 
agent at Bhemp.[ll] Warnings to the same e^ect were 
given to Colonel Browne during his advance, between 
February 18th and 22nd; and during his retreat to 
Bhamo he perused letters from Burmese in Manyiin to 
other Burmese with his force, communicating tlie news of 
Margary’s murder, and warning the persons addressed 
that they “ must not be with Colonel Browne on 
February 28rd, as on the night of tlxat day the foreigners 
were to be attackcd.”[12] Another Burmese had heard, 
on February 16th, of the intended iesistance-[18] Pre¬ 
meditation is then to be presumed*; but who was to be 
held lesporu^ible ?' Was it the Burmese king at Mandalay, 
a tributary of the Chinese emperor, held in tutelage by the 
British, and strongly opposed to the further opening of 
trade routes ? Was it the Chinese authorities of* Yunnan, 
whose government was also opposed to the further opening 
of trade routes, and had in recent years to resist a too 
impulsive cry for progress, and to stave off two attempts 
at treaty revision ? Was it the tribes on the frontier, 
noDunally subjected to Chinese domination, but really 
independeht of control, and timorous and easily alarmed 
at the advance, and the thousand riimours preceding it, 
of an armed force under the command, not of Burmese, 
their kinsmen whom they knew, but of the English, whom 
they did not know, and whom they, feared V The responsi¬ 
bility, which was quite possible, of the Burmese king did 
not come into question, and need not be here considned. 

f 7. The province of Yunnan had been in armed 
rebellion for nearly twenty years. In 1865 a dispute 
between miners, Mohamm^ns and non-Mohammedans, 
originated a religious war, in the course of which the pro-' 
vince was devastated and* its population, it is estimated, 
was reduced from sixteen to no more than six millions. 
Ruthless slaughter and unrestrained brutality marked the 
course of the rebellion from its'beginning until the sur¬ 
render of Talifu on January I9th, 1878, when, of 50,000 


(10^ SiMBonadim by Mr, WMie co tbs Ymuian OutAgo, JuIy.lTtli. 
JS7e. tttxscwd ft«m toe jotvakli ftnd pftpm of Col. R. a&d 

Mr. K*y BUu, il^,, p. 4a 

[11} Ibid. [U] Ibid. [IS] Ibid. 


[U] Ibid. 
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jomwg iU gsrnson, 80,000 were put to 
the sword m a deUberste massacre lasting for three days. 
Other wtjes »» the power of the Mohammedans tien fell 
m rapid succession, their kst stronghold, Tengyueh 
on June lOtli.fU] The Climese pwvbce 

hn/r t*"subjection; 
bu^t the boMet tribes, like the autochthonous tribes else- 

where m China, had never been under the entire control of 
the Chinese authorities, and this was more true of those on 
rfj® ^ose in the heart of the empire. “ On 

the borers of the province, between the ill-defined frontiers 
separating the Shans, the Chinese, and the Burmese, there 
remained still some cantons in which the people, rather 
Mvage than rebelUouK. refused to range themselves under 
the banner of the Chinese mandarins ; but, in order that 
wey might be left in peace, they consented to pay a 
moderate tribute in kind to the auUiorities of the districts 
nearwt to them/»[15l The border traversed by the 
expcQiti<m in mu^ the same condition as the border 
between England and Scotland tliree hundred years ago,[181 
and the unecrUinty of life and the risks to trade were well 
Margary waited foi-sevcral days at Manyiln 
until his messenger relumed with a guard of fortv 
Burmese to protect him on his way to Bhamo against 
the Wild tribes inhabiting the country he had to tra- 
yerse, (17] because “ the country, between the two places 
B inhabited by wild tribes . . . many of them , . . subject 
to the .Emperor of China.'»[18] When the expedition 
under Colonel Browne started from Bhamo, “ to protect 
them against the tribes through whose country they had 
to pass up to the Chinese frontier, the Burmese government 
provided a guard of Burmese soldiers'* [19] j and this 
guard of Burmese soldiers was still with them when they 
were threatened, bn February 22nd, on Chinese soil. 

(14) C, Rcwbrnr, '* L» Provine* ChiaoiM YuaDM.” il, pM«in. 
Th* QujDMr of thoM tUughMrod st Tslifu la rmra uodaratolv lUitAd bv 

aema wrlWra aiC 5000. ^ ' 

tl6] Ibid., li, p. 160. 

C/, J. Ottthsa, •' Coodition of cha [Seotttah] Bordar at tha Ueiea. ** 

[171 MaraQraodum by Mr, Wada. July 17th, U7S, ubi aup. 

[18j Mr. Wftda t® Pricca Kuos. Autf. SOth. 1875. ** Murd 


,, Kuos, Aug. 

Mfcrgacy,’* p, fi3. 

fifi] MamoreadMm, ubi vup. 
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Uoreover it must have been well known to the leaders 
that> at all times and in all places, a mass of uninformed 
Asiatics is invariably credulous of rumours and hUed with 
unreasoning fear on the advance towards their country of 
an armed force, whose intentions are not fully understood. 
When Mr. Margary was killed, it is significant that, of the 
Chinese with him, five, natives of eastern provinces, were 
killed, but the sixth was unmolested, being a native of 
Yunnan. 

§ 8. The Chinese authorities of Yunnan, even in 
I^aceful times, exercised but slight control over the 
tribes within their own domain, contenting themselves 
usually with the suppression of clan fights and raids over 
the tribal borders. Xengyueh, the drstrict dty for the 
scene of these events, had for. a score of years been a 
Mohatnmedan stronghold, and had, only within eighteen 
months past, been restor^ to imperial rule ; and to send 
an armed force, even though its object was peaceful, into 
so disturbed a district was to impose an undue strain on 
the friendlinesT of the Cbmese authorities and on their 
ability to repress disorder, whether premeditated or not. 
Li Hieh'tai was often ^erred to as largely responsible 
for what occurred ; he wsks a borderer, his mother being 
Burmese, and his name was not to be found in any list of 
Chinese o£fieials.[20] On the local officials, between Teng- 
yueh and the frontier, lies the onus of clearing themselves. 
Six weeks earlier the periodic Burmese embassy, bearing 
tribute for the emperor to Peking, had passed without 
molestation on the road from Bh^o to Xengyueh; and 
the immunity of this rich caravan from atta^^ was. made 
the basis of charges against the Chinese wardens of the 
2 nsrches.[2l] Above them, however, was the acting 
viceroy of the provinces of Ytinnan and Kweichow, 
Tsen Yii-ymg, and against him was brought the charge 
of being directly responsible for the attack on the mission 
and-the murder of Hr. Margary.[22] A native of Kwangsi, 

{203 Uemormaduo of Ur. W. C. Hillior*! viiiC th« T«uagli Yaioan, 
UftT SVtii. 1875. MurdAr of Ur. U«rgMy/’ p. 40. 

Isil ** CertAta Uoiaeia jurisdiecton h*vA dollboreMly 

AS A«t of WAT u|MA A British uiissicm . . . And oedor the 
diiectioB of thMe SAme oSciAle, the iatArprater of the iniMloa has been 
kriJAd.”—Ur, Wede to Prince Sun^, Aug, 21et. 1876, ibid,, p, 68. 

[823 " But vhioh WAS the leeder in the plot, whether the Acting- 
goTeracr Tsen YO.yiog or the King of BunsA, is compantmly anim- 
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with a strain of ahoriginal blood in bis veins, the empire 
owed to him the reconquest of Yunnan, effected by indis- 
crimmate slaughter; and he had been left in supreme 
command of ihs province he had conquered. Such a 
man would not have hesitated to massacre the whole 
.mission to gain any object which he desired ; but to sup* 
pose that he would have deliberately disregarded the safe* 
conduct granted by the Tsungli Yamen and so have 
involved the empire in a needless war, is to demand too 
much ftom 'the most credulous reader. All along this 
route, Mr. Hafgary declared, ho had been received in tbe 
most friendly way, [26] and in a later letter he even dwelt 
much on the attention shown him by the acting Governor 
General Tsen YQ*yjng-”[24] On no Western theory of 
government could the viceroy he held accountable; his 

E ersonal responsibility could only be asserted on the 
hinese theory that every administrator is accountable 
for every act committed within his juTisdiction.[ 26 ] 

S 6. Mr. Wade learned of the attack on the mission 
and the murder of Mr. Margery on March llth, by a 
telegram of March 4th from the India Office in London; 
and on March 19th he formulated bis demands as follows : 

" l. The Chtnew govertunent to tend a oonunission o( mvMtige* 
%ion, Che inquiry to be condueCed in tbe preienoe cl British oAeeri. 

*' 2. The Indian government t« be allowed to* »end a eaoood 
expedition. 

*' 8. The sum of TIi. 300,000 to be placed in Ur. Wade’e hands, 
subjeet to future diepoiition. 

** 4. The * privilegee * secured to the British envoy by Art, IV 
of the treaty of 184S Co bo so inCerpreCed ae to give a Acting and 
eatisfaotory audience of the emperor. 

porCaaC ; lufllee it that her (fejaeCr’s minister Axed, on grounds vbiob 
eeilsftsd himseU, though of course on Inbnatial evidence only, tbe 
don of the crime on thcOeeemorOeeeralTeeQyo.ylna,’*—Uichle, ‘*The 
EngUshraan in China,’* ii, n, 870. Of. also Ur. Weds to Fdoos Kuna, 
Aug. 8Dth and 81tt, 1874, ublaup. 

[8S1 The aotiog viceroy of Hunan has helped me through with tbe 
moec thcroogh hoentaUCy and frieadllnees. He . . . seat suob weighty 
InstnMtaoiu along uie routa that aU tbe maxtdartna ffioe exoeption Doted] 
have felt oonetreJned to ehow me every reepeeC and the hlgbeei hopoai*» 
1 have h ud xnoet luceea^l interviewe, and met with kindneee and oivllity 
•hrtmghont. .... A very appreciative disposition e^ts towards the 
Eo^isb."—Xr. Uargary to Ur. Wade, Bhamo, Jan. 18th, lS7fi, ubl sup, 
(841 Mr. Wade toPKnoe Kuag. Aug. 80th. 1875. uX eup. 

[261 ConAiflt,** obap. v. U 89, 41; ’’The Trade and AdjmulstnUon 
ofOuoa,** p. 65; Jenisan,** GSunaisLawendGomBeree,’* p. 78 ; Ulchie, 
’* The ia dlnn,*' U, p. 871. 
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" 0 . were W b» made to give eAect to tiie treaty 

stipul&tione ‘ vrhich the (cecdom of Bntish trade from impoem 
over and above flio tarjfT mid torlff duty ie aooured.’ 

" 0. * All alaima ariaiitg out of tlie action of the oHlciAhi' ware to 
bo eatiafied at OQoa."C 2 d] 

Mr. Wade telegraphed to London on March 24th, giving 
the first three of these demands ; and in reply was informed 
that the government approved the first two, but suspended 
judgment on the third-[27} 

f 10. The first three of these demands were directly 
connected with the outrage, and to them the Chinese 
ministers made no objection. They admitted, in full 
agreement with Mr. Wade, the seriousness of what had 
happened, and, on March Slat, an imperial decree ordered 
a full investigation and report by the acting viceroy, Tsen 
Yu-ying ^28]; to this Mr. Wade objected, as he “ regarded 
the presence of a British officer at the. investigation as 
indispensable.' ’[29] To the sei^nd demand they demurred 
on the ground that “ the original understanding [with 
reference to Colonel Browne’s rDi«rion] was that the pur¬ 
pose in view was trove!,” and that trade with the province 
of Yunnan was not provided for by any treaty. They 
accepted in principle the demand for an indemnity, a 
verbal explanation having been- given to them that 
Tls. 80,000 was indemnity for the murder, of Mr. Margary, 
Tls. 80,000 to cover other claims, and Xls. 90,000 to 
be iield subject to later decision. They declined to reopen 
the audience procedure, which had been settled in 1878 j 
and they refused to associate with this question either 
the subject of treaty revision or the claims then pending 
arising out of the action of offlciaU in the provinces.[ 80 ] 
After further consideration the tasX of investigation was 
committed to Li Hanyang, Wuchang vicci'oy; and on 
the British side it ^vas to be supervised by Mr. T. G, 
Grosvenor, sccictary of legation, with whom were associ¬ 
ated Mr. A. Davenport and Mr. £. C. Baber, of the consular 
service. At the same time passports were issued for a 

[Sa} K0iDor«iidum forwarded by Mr. Wad» to tba Tsungli Yozoen, 
ifurh rath. ISIS. Murdor of Ur. MoKary.'’ p. 6. 

(47) Lord t>«rby to Sir. Woda, April 10th, 1875, ibid., p; 1. 
f?8l Prinee Kong to Mr. IVnde, March 24nd, 1875, ibid., p. a 
(291 Mf. Wodo to Prinoo Kong, Mowh 1875. iWd., p. A 
fSOj Ttuogli YoTMo to Ur. Wndo. Maroh tiad, 1875, ibi<X. p. 7. 
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second expedition from India.[8l3 fVom the outset it 
was manifest that the Chinese ministers had learned the 
lesson of the Formosa question, and they showed do dis¬ 
position to renounce their authority over t he frontier 
tribes.[ 82 ] 

§ 11. The Chinese ministers bad tried at first to evade 
the unwelcome requirement that a British officer should 
be present at the investigation but they soon yielded the 
point readily and grace^lly. and the concession produced 
a good effect. [3d] Mr. Grosvenot started on his mission, 
and, on his arrival at Hankow on July Ttb, had an interview 
with the viceroy, Li Han-chang, which the latter 
expressed himself a« desirous of settling the question of 
Mr. Margary’s murder, but disclaimed all knowledge of 
the attack on the mission. [8i] At this stage Mr. Wade 
began to demand such guarantees as . . . are sufficient 
to prove that the Chinese government is not tiifiing with 
this question.” before he would allow Mr. Grosvenor to 

E roeeed further [83]; but it has also been suggested that 
e feared lest Mr. Grosvenor and his companions might be 
held oe hostages If the British government should adopt 
coercive measures to support iU demands.[86] la fact, 
at this time Mr. Wade suddenly revived the .extraneous 
demands to be laid before the Chinese mirustcrs.{87} For 
whatever cause it may have been, the mission of inquiry 
was delayed and left Hankow on November 5th. and, 
ascending the Yangtze by Chungking, arrived at Yunnanfu 
on March 6th, 1876 ; leaving again on March 25th, it 
arrived at Tengyueh m May 8rd. and left by Bhamo. The 
practical result of the inquiry which was hdd at Yunnanfu 

(Sn Ml*. Wad* ie Frinc* KuAg. Uarfh SOtli $ I'rtoee Koxig to Ur. 
Wm*. H*nh SOUi; sama to mum. Jujm Idlh. lATS ; Ibid., pd. 10. 80. 41. 

(S2j Mr. Avary » Mr. m. June 1st, 1S7S, V.S. For. Ral.. 1S75, 1; 
p. SSS. 

[IS] Th* sacuriog of Utis eo o o aM iioa ia an inporUiit psooerlaat for 
tuluia oaiaa, which ia v^uablo to aU (oraUnara in Uta ac^ra, and a^iloh 
cannot ful to hava a wholaaona offaot on tha prorincisl omoiaU gansiaUy. 
who hava bean left too muoh to ihair own diaoratios in thair daafiDga with 
toradgoan.’*—6ama to aama, April lit, 1S7S. ibid., p. 310. 

[34] Ur, Oroavanor to Ur. Wade, Hafikow. July Stb, 1B75. “ Murder 
of Mr. Uargary,” p. 41. 

Urawaaduca for the infortnation of tba Grand Saoraiary U [Li 
Ruag*diaD|l, Aus* Htb. 1B7S. ibid,, p, SO. 

(SSI Uio^.'' The in China,’' ii. p. S7S. 

[I?) MaxDoraoduiB for Li Uuag*chaBg. ubi lup. Cf. postea. 1 1 4, 
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OQ Jtfarch SOth, "w&s wh&t might have been expected, that 
to say, that it was insignificant, resembling in this the 
investigation into the Tientsin ina£sacre.[88] A sub' 
ordinate officer was found responsible for having failed 
to maintain order, and the commission received the 
'‘confession of thirteen savages kidnapped to do duty as 
prisoners at the bar," who did not understand the language 
of the indictment, “ nor did they look in the least lik^ 
men who were pleading guilty to a capital charge. "[8d] 
No other result could have been expected from an inquiry 
into deeds committed on a lawless b^derland, fom* months' 
journey distant from the seat of the central government; 
but Mr. Wade refused to accept it, and continued to press 
for the personal punishment of tiie acting viceroy, Tsen 
Yu-ying, on the ground of his personal reBponsibiUty.[40] 
I Ig. In ISdd the episode of the lorcha Arrow h^, in 
the absence of wise statesmanship in the Chinese, been 
seized by the British representatives as their opportunity 
to make other demands, in order that other and greater* 
ques^ous might And thdr settlement [41]; and the 
murder of the French missionary Chapdelaiae fornished 
the Frencli government with a ground for joining hands 
with England in the same obj.ect.[42] The renewal of 
hostilities by China in 1859 resulted in the imposition of 
further penalties on the empire in the conventions of 1860 


[381 Cf. Obftp. xii, 110. 

“ 0ur«64rU, 14dimi, hbvenoi Mour^dM ue the ceavletioa ef«nr 
pwMn or p«n0n» th»t wo con b«U«v« to bo ivolly resjMnoiblo eithor for 
tho ottaolc oa ColOQol Browne or for the murdor of Hr, Morzory. I hordfy 
ospeetod r.Hfcfi they would.**—Sir T. Wode to Lord Derby, Aug, nth. 1876. 
Ftuthor eorr. nep, nuirder of Uoinry, 1877, p. 61. 

" That your mintion baa eoatributed Vttlo to a judicial eolation of the 
dUBcttlty ii DO fault of yoon,**—Sir T. Wade to Mr. Qroeeeaor, July 18th, 
1876. ibid., p, 1. 

[S9] Miokie, " The SoaUehman la China,** loe. dt. 

'* It waa STideat that tne wild people did net roelaee their eltuotion and 
onderetiocd the linnet [lotetprettf] with dURoolty. . , . Their deowanour 
waa eeytbuisbut that ^ oriminale vbo had oonfeeoed a capital ofleooe.**— 
Mlftutee of final at Yunsuuifu, March SOth, 1876 (eigned by A. Davenport 
and E. Colbome Baber), Fur, eorr, reip, . , . Margery, ^677. p. S3. 

[40] Direet ebarge firet forfiralated in Ur. Wa^ to Ptiiue Sung. 
Aug. 2lei, 1878, '* Murder of Mr. Margary,” 1876, p. 88. 

** Such aman [of thechaiaoter azkdreeoluteneaeof TeecYd*ying] ieaot 
to be Cri6od with. Ufa tuhordinaCea trembled at hij word . . .’* tbora> 
fore DO ofBcer would aero to aoCae had boon thecaae, uakeebofeltairre of 
TMn*a apptOTal,<~€itT. Wad« to Lord Derby. Aug. Stb, 1876, ukd aup. 

{41} Ot ‘* CooAitft;’* ohap. *vi, 111. 

[42] Ibid., ohap,' B, I A 
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signed at Peking [48]; and, as a secondary result, Russia 
opined an important accession of tetritory.[44] The 
Tientsin 7naasa<3e in 1870 led the French representative 
to demand the heads of highly placed officials,[45] and, 
when he did not obtain these, to demand the revision of 
the tariff rules, and later, in 1872, to demand the revision 
of the treaty.[40] Mr. Wade followed these precedents. 
He seised the opportunity provided hy an attack on a 
British delegation and the murder ot a British officer to 
press for a favourable settlement of all outstanding ques* 
tions between the two governments. These demands 
were formulated on March 19th [47]; those relating 
directly to the outrage were telegraphed to London,[48] 
but, apparently, not those for a settlement 6# other issues. 
To the last no further reference was made for five months, 
but in August they were revived. It is to be assumed, 
though the fact is not on record, that Mr. Wade was 
authorised to revive them. 

{ 18. This inclusion of extraneous matters was not 
generally approved by the representatives of the other 
powers. The lYench historian stated that “ Mr. Wade 
insisted on other matters which singularly widened the 
field of the discussion; It was no longer simply a question 
of reparation for the attack on the Browne mission and, 
the murder of Margary, but the relations of China with 
foreign powers and the' protection of trade were brought 
up for settlement.” [49] The American envoy wrote i 


[Mr. Wadsi also intimated to the Yamen, ae he told hia 
aasooiates in the Cuban question, that he should press for a better 
adjuetnent of the sudisace queetloQ/aad of ieeuee coimeoted with 
the oolleotion ol likin. la oommon with my eolleejruee of Roeeis. 
Oennany and Praooe. 1 was anxious to give the ^gliah minister 
the moral supper^ in his demand for redrw in the Margary mosaeore. 
which would be afforded by withdrawing from ooBsideratioo of the 
Cuban Cemigraiion] affair untU be could rejoin ue; but I was decidedly 
opposed to complicating tha oasa with o^ier iaeuee whiob, U it is 


4S] Cf. "Conflict,*' ebap. ssri, 26, S7. SS. 

(4 Ibid., chap. uvl. I S6. 

46 Cf. antes, chap. sU, 117, 

46 Cf. ohep. xlii,} t, 

47 Of. ant^ } S. 

4^ Urd Derby to Ur. Wade, April 16th. 167^. 
Uargary/’ p. 1. 

[49] Cordier, " Et41atloBe de la Chiae," U. 4S. 
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thoMghfe neowMTy to tako th«Ri at oU. cui b« bettor treated 
i^parately, on their own merits. This the opioion of the rest 
Ur. Wede, on onr volontary offer to support him m stated, 
agreed to divide the issues he bed pteB 6 ntdd.’'[fiO] 

Mr. Wade having, for the time, witlKirawn his extraneous 
demands,the other foreign envoys then informed the govern* 
ment that they withdrew from mediation in the Cu^n 
affair,^Sl3 until the English minister can rejoin them."[52] 
The Chinese ministers having accepted Mr. Wade’s demands, 
thus limited in their scope, the Cuban eonferehces were 
re'Opened on April 8rd,[5$] but were again broken off on 
June 27tb.[5i] 

I 14, On August 11th Mr. Wade formulated his definite 
demands in a memorandum to Li Hung-chang, in which, 
in addition to those presented in March, and a demand for 
the trial of Tsen Yii-ying, he required the despatch of an 
envoy to England to “ express the regret of the Chinese 
government at what had occurMd.’'[55] To this memor¬ 
andum a reply was sent by the Tsungli Yamen, which was 
evasive in its tone, but promised an opportunity to discuss 
them on Mr. Wade’s return to Peking [56]; and, on 
August 28tb, an imperial decree appointed Li HungK:hang 
and Ting Jih*chang commissioners to “ negotiate respecting 
the Margary affair. ”[57] 

I 15. Mr. Wade had put himself in a position not 
suit^ to his character. Unluckily for the successful 
prosecution of the demand for the arraignment of the 
viceroy, [he had become] entangled in a cat’s cradle of 
negotiations for the revision of the ^eaty of Tientsin, with 
ivhich the Yunnan outrage got so mixed up that the 
different questions could never be, or at any rate never 
were, separated again.” [58] But his temperament was 

(SO] Hr. AvMy tn Mr. Piih, April let, IS7<% U.& l^or. TUI., 1875, i, 

p. 810. 

toil C(. ebAp. viii, $1 IS, )0. 

[S3j TUptMT^Utives of Kuma. Anarioa, UeewAy and 7»aee M 
Tw^i Yenea, Uarch SSrd. lA7fi. U. 6 . For. fUl., 1875, i, p. 810. 

188} Hr. Av«iy loKr. Flab. Joly 7eb, 1875. ibid,, p. 880. 

(84} IUpi«Mnt*uv« 4 vf five power* UTnngli Yemea, June S7th, 1878, 
ibid., p, 374. 

(881 Uemoranduio lor Li Kuog*clujig, ubl lup, 

[ 88 ] TfUBgli Ttsaa 6 c ilr. Wede, Aue. 22 ad, 1878, Uurder of Mr. 
Margery.’* p. 82. 

a PrvDce KU 114 to Mr. Wade, Sept. Snd, 1878. ;1^., p. CA 
Kleble, “ Tbe Efieliibmaa ic Cbina,*’ ii, p. 271, 
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not suited to the judicious treatment of a situation of such 
interest to himself and the nation he represented. 
^8 de«re was. natniaUy. to be in immediate communica- 
tion with his superior in London, and tliis he could obtain 
f>my at Shanghai, then the end of the telem^aoh: hut’ 
mtending to go to Shanghai, he constantly connected his 
intention wiUi an ultimatum end a thi^eat to haul down his 
V demand, in six articles,f59] was presented 
on March 19th ; and his second, reduced to tha first three 
on >Urch 24th. On the 28th he informed Prince Kmm 
that if hifl three demands—inquiry, passports for a second 

of Tls. lflO,O0O-Nvcrre complied 
witJi, the Bntidi government stood “pledged, when the 
crime committed in Momein had been punished according 
to law, to demand no additional reparation ’*; but S 
jatisfachon to this extent was not granted by the 29th. 
he would break off relations with your imperial High¬ 
ness and withdraw the legation from Peking.”[eol The 
Chinwc ministers accepted all tliree demands in prin- 
ciple[Cl]j but later they took occasion to protest 

pr««tcd 

I 19. Ml'. Wade began his negotiations in March by 
presenting an ultimatum and threatening to haul down bit 
rJ?’ ^ securing compliance with his demands, he 

lert for Shanghai attended by several members of his 
legation. ... His departure from Peking, simultaneously 
With that of several of his secretaries and their families 
and of a number of other foreigners, was the cause of 
many exciting rumours among the Chinese.“[C6] And 
^8 result was natural, for wc learn that he “ called upon 
the Foreign Office with his full staff of secretaries and 
attendants,” and that “ this meeting wa* reported to be 
rather stormy and electric.” [64] The French historian 
states that “ Mr. Wade returned to Peking on September 

I 9. 


Kr, W*d« to Prim* Kimg, March 2Btb. U7S. 
MtfSaxy, 167e.p; IS 
Ku 


M\jrd»r gf Hr. 

'un® to Mr. Wads, March SWi and SrtUi. lS7ft, ibid., 


tSl] Prinee 
PP. J7.». 

[S21 Ban* to oanta. April Ubh. 187S. ibid, p, S7 
[«1 Mr, Avory to Mr. Fl»h, May 18th, 1875. U.8. For, Ral., 1675. i. 
p< sis. 

£641 IbH. 
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I4th with the most hellicos© inteatioDS. ... I [the his¬ 
torian] had brought the news . . . that he was going to 
strihe his flag; it came to nothing, thanks to Mi. Wade’s 
versatile character.”[65], A foreign diplomat wrote on 
September 26th of the warlike tone assumed by Mr. Wade 
and his legation [66]; and Chunghow, half in earnest, 
half in jest, declared that “ it is impossible to take seriously 
what Mr. Wade says—now this, now that—to-day yes, 
to-morrow no. . . . The rages, the sulks, the outbursts 
in which he indulges leave us unaffected.”[67], The most 
trustworthy witness is, however, Mr. Wade himself.—** One 
word more. 1 eannot doubt that much that has fallen 
from me. in speech, in writing, is in matter or in manner 
distasteful to tbe Chinese govemroent. Por the manner, 
for my frequent Loss of temper in argument, I put forward 
no eitcuse. For the matter, the Chinese government 
leaves me, in my judgment, little option.”[68] 

§ 17. Mr. Wade obtained his three demands in March. 
1675. and proceeded at once to Shanghai. In May he was 
in Hankow and in June visited Foochow ; otherwise he 
spent April to-July in Shanghai. He then returned north, 
and, on August 11th, at an interview with Li Hung*cbang 
at Tientsin, revived his extraneous demands. Li Hui^- 
chang received powers to negotiate with him; but he 
declared that he could treat with the imperial admini- 
stratfon alone,[69] and, on September 9th, left Tientsin 
for Peking “ with the most bellicose intentions.” He 
then pressed his demands on the government, but was not 
satisfied with the tone of the Chinese mmister8.[70] Ag^n 

[6S] Cerdior. ' ' ii, p. 60. 

isej Ibid., p. SI. 

[67] IWl.p, 51. 

ISSj Kr. W«d» to PriDM Kune. 8epc, S4th. 1S76, '* H'otitt of Ur, 
U»rg»ry‘' iS76.p.^82, 

(SS) Ur. W«d9 tb Pciaoe Kuag, Aug, SOfih: to I.«rd Deibv, Sept. Sth. 
1875; n>jd.,p. «7. " ^ 

Corair** iptlle Britiehimniitpr'* remark thatbe Tied noteiteohed 
imBorUn^tptbereieetiOQ ofhtoptPpoeelsastotlMtODPmwhMli 
they heve beea riiirm>M!l. . . . The'BritUh isinieter obwrree that ‘he 
hee t«ef) ehieSy todiMAoed by the tone which the misiitere beve dinieyed 
thron^cut tbe ocune of the ipeecit ditcuerione.’ Now in reepect of every 
one ei the prepoeitdoxu edvaneed. the YAoen hju negotieted in entire 
einMjity; yet the nlnfner. duregerding this teot. eddieeeee hie 

reniArhe to the ‘ tAie’ of the asinieten.*^—Prince Kuas to Bfr. Wede. 
Sept. 22nd. J87fi, Ibid., p. 77 
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he presented an ultimatum,.dexn&nding satisfactory assur* 
ances by September 29th'[71]; and only by concession 
in the last hour of the last day was he restrained from 
withdrawing the legation and the British communities 
In the northern ports. [72] who would be shut oH from 
protection during the winter. Mr. Wade was thus dis¬ 
armed, but still felt dissatisfaction ; and on October 11th 
he left for Shanghai,[7!3] leaving beh^d him a strong 
feeling of discontent In the minds of his colleagues, who 
felt that he was readjusting British relations with China 
with no consideration for the interest of other powers.[74] 
He returned to Pelting in the spring, and, after protracted 
discussions, [75] finally struck his nag in June, and went 
again to Shanghai. 

I 18. Sbon after his arrival, in July, 1675, in Shanghai 
Sir T. Wade [76] wrote to the Foreign Office—“ It is cur¬ 
rently reported, and generally believed, that the Grand 
Secretary Li Hung-chang has received an imperial decree 
directing him to proceed to Chefoo to confer with me; 
further, that the same decree invests him with more than 
ordinary powers. If this is true, it ma^ be in zny power 
before many days to.inform your Lordship that the Chinese 
government is prepend to offer terms, that, in my opinion, 
it would not be inexpedient for her Majesty’s government 
to acc^t ’*; but, if negotiations were again broken off, 
then Her Majesty’s government could dictate tertns.”[77i 
Sir T. Wade’s buoyant hopefulness was justified. Mr. 
Hart followed him to Shanghai, and conveyed to him the 
assurance of the imperial government that, if be would go 
to Chefoo, Li Hung-chang would join him there. He 

Tb« KvitQ o{ my quMiltjn* In iM«eb or vrliiog ww thi«; Wm 
2, or WM I Bet,' by «v«mQf ot the Sdth, to receive the eecuranoM I hod 
derDMded re^^dlae UneUon o( tr«de etthe pone end bUead, eod Mgerdinf 
oearfderMiea of the fronUw trade io Yunvea f The ooatention of the 
sdoietere, early end late, wm that 1 had already reoeived the very aaeur. 

for whloh 1 wm etiUpre— m g.'*—Ur. Wede to I.ord Derby, Oot. Slit, 
lS7S.ibid., p. 89. 

[78] Ibitf 

t7Sl Ur. Wede to Prinoe Kmg, Dot. lOtb, 1876, Ibid., p. Sa 
[74j hL Sutcow to Ur. Wade, Oot. let; Cte de Reeheeheuart to Ur. 
Wade, Oot. 11th. 167A : Cordier, **BSlatioae,” il. pp. M. SI. 

[7^ Further oorr. reep. . . . BUrder of Ur. Uargia^, 187?. peeda. 
Its] Sir TbomM FraBcie Wade had in Kovember, 1876, bwo a 
Kai^ht CoQUBander of the Order of the Beth, 

[77] Bir T. Wado to Lord Derby. Aug. 7th, 1S7S, Further oorr. raep. 
Bnrdet.ef Ur. Uar^vy. 1S77, p. 68. 
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acoordiagly left Shanghai the next day, and arrived at 
Chefoo on August 10&. Li Hung'Chang joined him on 
Ae 18th. The people of Tientsin made every effort to 
hold their viceroy back. A deputation of merchants 
tried to dissuade him; then there was a popular rising, 
incited by Lady 'Lii{7$] who feared for the safety of her 
lo?d; the object of both was to demonstrate that the 
viceroy's departure would be followed by a massacre of the 
foreigners at Tientsin. Li brushed all this aside and went; 
blit the day after his arrival in Chefoo he was followed by 
a deputation of the Tientsin gentry, who came to express 
their fear lest Li should be seized as hostage by the British 
naval force then at Talienwan, and to urge his return. 
Hr. C. Detfing, then commissioner of customs at Chefoo, 
saw the deputatiori before they landed and told them— 
** The viceroy is here to decide the issues of peace or war. 
Peace can only be secured by his staging here. If the 
result is war, ^en foreigners will recall the Tientsin mas- 
sacre, for which no reparation hss been made, and will 
visit on Tientsin their resentment at that failure and this.’' 
The deputation returned to Tientsin witliout seeing the 
viceroy.[76] 

§ 19. scene was now set for the hnal act. For 
China stood forth her great viceroy and negotiator in chief, 
the Grand Secretary, Li Hung*chaog; to advise hint be 
had Mr. Hart, China’s counsellor in her international rela¬ 
tions during forty years, and Mr. Setring, who was to be 
the viceroy’s trusted adviser for the next twenty ywrs. 
England had Sir T. Wade, who was at his beA at Chefoo. 
after having shown himself at his worst at Pelting; Admiral 
Ryder, commanding the naval forces on the Chinese 
station ■» and Admiral Lambert, commanding ’^e detached 
squadron. Others, too, found it convenient to spend their 
summer season at this watering-place with its smooth 
yellow sands, including the diplomatic representatives of 
Russia, Germany, America, Spain, France and Austria- 

rrS) It £auB( bft raMa)b«rad thM U Sus^c^&n^ htd b<9Q cxMMd an 
BmI (of, ohsp, V. I 31). Oa hii dMth ba vm pogthQmouily procaoMd to 
Msrquit of ampin. 

[701 P«rtoQ»] autMueAU Co ^gCbor by .Mr. Q. Detrios Mr. W. 
CorWng^t, Tb» Mttbor voa Ur. Detrio^'t Mcrotuy ia ia77-7S and in 
1SSS-SS.' Ur. CATiim she trm in I d7S SoofM&ry st tbs 

tod Moomptoisd tb« Inspoetot Go&et^ to Cbofoo. 
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[80] The negotiations were opened by a refusal by 
Sir T. Wade to discuss any. terms of settlement until the 
production for trial of Tsen Yu-ying and other Yunnan 
ofbcials j this was peremptorily refused by the Chinese 
pienjpotentiary.[81] There were * then frequent confer¬ 
ences,[82] culminating iu one of some length on August 81st, 
when the questions were practically settled j and on 
September 1st Sir T. Wade presented a memorandum em¬ 
bodying his final demands.[83] This formed the basis 
of the settlement which was signed on September 18th, 
and was ratified by China on September 17th.[84] 

I 80, The Chefoo convention was drawn up in three 
sections, the first i>eing headed “ Settlement of the Yunnan 
case,'* Drafts were to be subnxitted, for the approval of 
the Britislt minister, of a memoriai, an imperial edict, 
and instructions to all the provinces for the issue of pro¬ 
clamations. Kcgulationa were to be drawn up for the 
conduct of the frontier trade between Burma and Yunnan. 
A second mission might be sent from India; and for five 


180] All foreign ofReUl* wttre piMU m ^ g|v«n by LI 

Kun|>««hjuia on Auq. SOib, wh»n th* vlooroy mm\* * apMoh. v*ry friendly 

end pnolOoTn it- terme.—Cordlor, R41eUw>P," li, p, 7n. ' 

\H] Sit 1\ Wnde to Lord Derby. B«p». I9ih, lS70,<-FunKer eorr. 
n^p. murder of Mr, tUrenry. 1S77, p. 02. 

f 82 ] Durioe theee negolUtione the vi«eroy*e imR dtMovefwd the« them 
hed been e leakage eomeirhem, end tSnt.ihelt ooaQdentiel diieuMlooe were 
known to the Britleh eeoretery of le'sntion. Hot veciarfiie to Inforre 
taeir ehier, they ooneulted Mr, Uori; he uw the vt«ewy every dsy. end 
tnet evening tlie following dielogiie eniuAd, 

U, Have you t, giiu.boet Item 1 

Li. Yea. 

H. ^ili you ordorneom, to Mil nt deybreek ; 

H. I with it to toko a letter to Tieotein. 

Ll. Letter to whom f 

H. Letter unimportant; bearer important, 
me^ofl^^oe^°twST'^ ^ ^ P*opl* •« betraying 

H. '^hile you were etill at Tientain, 1 eent a meeeage to b» deliv-emd 
verbally by Mr. Moepbereon j there were present youreelf, Mr. if., and one 
other; (he purport of that me w age woe known at the Britieh leeation 
three day* later. ^ 

Li. Mave the matter to ree. 

The person irwlicaM wee the eon of a rainirter of etete, •a(i'in*lev 
of the viceroy. Pertonel statement to author by Mr. W. Cartwright, 

Caa] BirT, Wade to Lord Derby, dept. ISth, I87C. uW eup. 

[84] Apeement betweon the Mlnietera PJenlpWntlary of the Qovem- 
eteote of Oreat Britaih and China, tigned at Chefoo, Sept 13th ratified 
by Chioe, bept. 17tb, 1878.—Tieatiee, i, p. 2R9. 
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years British offieers might be stationed at Talifu or some 
other city in Yunnan. An indemnity of Tls. 200^000 was 
to be paid for the families of those murdered, for the 
expenses occasioned by the case, and " on account of claims 
of British merchants arising out of the action of Chinese 
officials.” Finally an imperial letter expressing regret 
waa to be sent by a mission to London. 

§ 21. The second section was headed Official Inter- 
course.” Tlie Chinese ministers were to invite the foreign 
legations to consider with them a code of etiquette, to 
the end that foreign officials in China, whether at the ports 
[consuUj or elsewhere [envoys at Peking], may be treated 
with the same regard as is shown them when serving 
abroad in other countries, and as would be shown to* 
Chinese agents so serving abroad.” The legation^ were 
also to be invited to consider “ the measures needed for 
the more effective administration of justice at the ports 
open to trade” ; and it was laid down that mixed cases 
were to be ” tried by the official of the defendant’s nation¬ 
ality, the official of the plalntifl’s natimsahty merely attend¬ 
ing to w&tclt the proceedings in the interests of justice” ; 
and that, in such case.s, ” the law adniiuistcred will be the 
law of the iiatiojxality of the ofliccr trying the case.” 

I 28. The third section related to “Trade.” In con¬ 
sideration of an undertaking ” to allow the ground rented 
by forelgucrs at the differeut ports to be regarded as the 
area of exemption from likin.” the Chinese government 
agreed to open Icliang, Wuhu. Wenchow and Pokhni 
as treaty a consul might bo stationed at Chung¬ 

king, but it wa.s not to be opened to trade, ” so long as no 
steamers have access to the port.” Six other places on 
the Yangtze were also to be opened, not as treaty ports, 
but as ports of call for steamers. The ” foreign settlement 
area ” at each port was to be defined in consultation. It 
was agreed that arrangements should be made for the 
simultaucous collection of duty and likin on opium, both 
being paid on removal from bond. The inland transit 
trade was to be properly regulated, the term “ inland ” 
applying ” as much to places on the sea coasts and river 
sliores, as to places in the interior not open to foreign 
trade”; and a commission was to examine Into the 
so-called “blockade of .Hongkong,” A separate article 
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provided for proper protection to a proposed British 
missjon from China tl^rough Tibet to India. 

§ 33. The Chcfoo convention has been much criticised, 
but hostile criticism is justified only on the ground that 
England was free to , impose her terms, which must be 
accepted without demur by China. It has been said that 
Sir T. Wade “ found himself cornered,” and that ” he had 
to accept the best agreement he could get,*’[85) The 
merchants declared that it would ” be better to revert 
to tlie clear and simple provisions of the treaty of Tientsin, 
and insist on their being canied out without evasion,”[66} 
Even two years later it was stated that ” the experience of 
nearly two years since the publication of the Chcfoo con¬ 
vention has served to prove neitlier the wisdom nor the 
usefulness of the document. Examined impartially, and 
submitted to the test of ordinaiy reason, it is in fact Jiothing 
but a mass of meaningless verbiage.”[87] It has. on the 
other hand, been described as tlic third stage in the history 
of China's international I’clatiuns, ranking next in import* 
once to the treaties of 1642 and 1666 [86]; and this, 
the non-British vieu', Accms the more reasonable. 

§ 64. In all his divagations Sir T. Wade received 
reasonable support from his own government, Tins Jiaa 
been denied [66]; but it is on recoid that, on his requisi¬ 
tion, the detached squadron [90] was ordered to Hongkong 

86 Miohi«. " Th« SnghAhman In Chin«,” li. pp. 275. S7f7, 

SC ibid.p. rsi. 

S7 Kortn.Chlniv Jnly Clh. lS7n. 

$a Cerdkr, “ FUkUlens," il, p. H4. 

SS " Th* f«t4 of th« nejntikdoni Jopoadod entirely on the probebl# 
movenent of the Flying dquAdmn. . . . The foreign mfniaten wbo 
were preeent had their Intelltginee CepertnientB In fall notlvlty, and they 
bed a ahrewd notion of the Kn^ltationa ot the Flying Squadron, which tliey 
were tree to oomruanleate to the Chineee plenipotentiai^. They were 
aware that the time, September, 1976, wee not opportune for the Bhilih 

S ovemmeni to embark on distant enterprleee of indeSnite poeeibiUtiee.”— 
Ilohie. op. oit., u, p. 277. 

It is Co bo obierved that the only noteworthy polltleel events In 
Ertfland during 1878 were the Midlothian " Bulgarian Atroeliiee ” oam* 

E jgn, which WM a protest Miinet an apathetle adjruniitraUon, and the 
oyal Titles Act, under which the qiMan assumed the title of Empnee of 
India. Russia declared war on Tuiwey on April 24tb. 1877. 

(SOI The detached squadron, popularly hBown as the Flyu^ Squadron, 
coDsist^ of four fine speoimens of fulJ*rigged wooden ateem frintea, about 
the last Burrivore of the type to be commieeloned. During the oegotla* 
tiooe they lay at Talieowwi, aoroee the Straits from Chefoo ; but at the 
end of mostir the author saw them, lying in beautiful array m CSmfoo 
harbour. 
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in February, [01] and to “ Chinese waters in March [02] j 
and at the end o£ June the Admiralty was informed that 
“ Siv T. Wade finds it impossible at present to dispense 
with the four ships of the detached squadron.”[93] With 
this support he preferred his demand for tlie trial of Tsen 
Yii-yb^g and others; and, on thi§ being rejected, he 
demanded and obtained all, and more than all, the con¬ 
cessions which he had demanded from time to time during 
the preceding eighteen months. To obtain some of them 
1)0 was obliged to make eounterbalancuxg concessions. 
One provision, most generally objected to, waa the limita¬ 
tion of the likiu-free area to the actual area of the treaty 
port: blit this was in full accord with the long-established 
policy of the British government, [94] and was the price 
paid for the opening of new treaty ports,- which was then 
coi\sidered by the foreign merchants to be of great advan¬ 
tage to their trade, and was then held by the Cbine‘.e officials 
to be a corresponding disadvantage to their interests. 

5 25, The other foreign envoys in Peking were as much 
dissatisfied with Sir T. Wade's settlement at Chefoo, as 
they had been with his conduct of the preliminary negotia¬ 
tions in Peking. [96] The Hussiau and German envoys, 
in particular, objected to tlie uitroduction in his conven¬ 
tion of the clauses relating to likin and to official inter¬ 
course [96]; and the French envoy directed the French 
consuls, when any question of delimiting the.” foreign 
settlement area ” should come up*, to reply that they had 
received no instructions on tl)c subject.[97] Two-thiids 
of the conventi(m required the assent of all the other 
powers to its execution; and each of their representatives 
at once informed the Tsungli Yamen tliat negotiations to 
secure that end should be ” pursued in the usual manner 
and that, pending the result, I cannot consent to the 
abridgement of the existing treaty stipuiations.”(98) 

IBII L«d 3r>«cby to Sjr T. Wade, TVb. Wh, !R“0, Further cotr. 

rwp. . , . Mr. ^^a^gfc^y, I87C*, p. *. 

[9!] F.O. to Admiraltj, March 15th, 1870, IWd,, p. 80, 

t 9S) Same to seroe. Jpoe 89th. 1876. ibid., p. oO, 

Mj Of. ohep, vi. {$ 18, IS, 16, 

Ml CL aotM, f 16. 
m Cordier, HSleUoae.’' li. p. 98. 
t^7] Ibid., p. 94. 

(98j IdeotM note* of loinieton of Fnoce, Jtoeiu, Aiaenee SpAlo end 
Oenzteny to TauasIi Yaneh, Oct, Sod, 1876. ibid., p. 93. 
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The British govern went, too, while it npprovcJ in principle 
of the termy of the scttlcincnl, b<jwc<l again, ns it had in 
1870, before the stoiin of hostile <Titi( sni. All the powers 
took full advantage of the wneessions which hG<l been 
made by Cihna,[9iiJ but ratiheation of the convention by 
England was delayed for nine years, until July, 1885, 

I 86. Ill Li llung'chang Cliina had Ibnnd a statesman 
who saw the real needs of his Country, nud who was bold 
enough to suvreiuler small points of pride, if only he could 
save n colleague fix^m humiliatiuu, and could at the s&me 
time have liis Jiunds free for negotiation ; at Chefoo he 
did wliat no Chinese minister before hud done and few 
since—he assumed responsibility and braved the hostility 
of mcconeilahlo critics, Chinese and Manehu. Sir T, Wade 
was a chastened man; he had learned the leanon of 
eighteen months of tempestuous and unfruitful discussion, 
and, negotiating now in a dirferent temper, he obtained a 
settlement which wan opposed at the time but has since 
been generally accepted, But tlie honours of the occasion 
were with Mr, Hart, He had inspired the attempted 
settlement of Sir H. Alcock,{100] which failed ; and his was 
the credit for the present settlement, which went through. 
Verbally on September 82nd, and in writing on October 6th, 
1875, the Tsuugli Yamen had instructed him to submit 
proposals for the better Tegul(Lfi<)n of commercial rela* 
tions,’* He interpreted his instructions largely, and, on 
January 2drd,[101] he submitted a memorandum in which 
he dealt with the three subjects of commercial relations, 
judicial procedure and administrative measures. A few 
of his minor suggestions were embodied in the Chefoo 
convention; but he emphasised thi^ec conditions as 
essentia) for the adoption of his proposals generally—>that 

(SSI " Tbo yamea . , . thus eublod to ooaU&d tbM erMy 
eon^tioo ftflMtina tnui» th«i I hftd Mooiiod ol tbo ChinMo govonuM&t 
in tb« Ohtfoo agzwDent h*U bsoa Mtisdtd, while oa our tide AOtMog bod 
beOD deno.'*'^^ T, W«de to Lord Onavill*. June 3rd, I88S. oorr. r«4p. 
Chefoo Conveotioe, 1S8S, p, 71, 

(1001 Cf, ohep. X, S U> 

(101] Chiriog this iatervol, m Deoenber, 1870, the Sntiabgovemmeot. 
whiob bed been ioionaid of Mr. Hort’i vjewe, took the opportuni^ of 
(Jeclenng tbet it “ highly epprecioCed tbe oaeivtonos gfven by (Ur. Hart} 
tawat^ the maiotenance oi friendly reletioaa between Oreet Hrftalu ana 
Cbjoe.*’—Lwd Derby to Sir T. Wede, Deo. 23rd, 1870. '* Murder of Ur. 
Margary,'’ ISIS, p, 100. 

11—20 
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they sliould be (1) suited to the locaUty> (2) feasible for 
tbe customs, and (8} acceptable to all the treaty powers ; 
and some one of these three was certain to block every 
important proposal. The memorandum deserves perus^ 
in full [102 ]: it is an important state paper, and the 
reader will find in it what a Western servant of an Eastern 
state thought should be the conditions governing the 
relations b^ween the West and the East, with full recognU 
tion of the demands of the West and the needs of the hast. 


ClOSl Cf. Appendix £>. 
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§ 1 . During thia time of mtemational complications and 
threata of war. China was passing through a trial mucli 
more serious in its effects. In the spring and summer of 
1676 the southern maritime provinces were visited by 
floods, caused by excessive rainfall; in Kwangtung and 
Fukien the floods were disastrous, causing much destruc* 
tion of crops; and there were also floods, serious but less 
destructive, in southern Chekiang, in central Kiaegsi, 
and in central Hunan. Simultaneously there was entire 
absence of rain generally to the north of the Yangtze, 
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as for eastward as the herders of Korea; h\ some large 
areas both the summer and autumn crops were entirely 
destroyed, while in others some scanty rain in July, 
ordinarQy a season of heavy ram, permitted sowing for 
the autumn harvest. As if this were not enough, a plague 
of locusts, devouring all they eroased, covered nearly the 
whole of Kiangsu, and a pai*t of Chihli from its southern 
extremity to tl»c country north of Tientsin. The floods 
visited five provinces r the locusts devastated parts of 
three ; and drought destroyed crops and lives in tlie 
whole or in parts of nme.[l] In the next year, 1877, the 
greater part of the nine northern provinces was again the 
victim of drought, and its accompaniment of locusts,[ 2 ] 
and the condition of the people became desperate. 

I S. In the provinces visited by iloods the loss wa.s 
limited to the dam^e caused directly by the floods, and 
food supplies could Ik conveyed to the distressed districts 
without difflcully. In those visited by drought and 
locusts the distress was much more severe. Some of 
them, as Kiangsu, western Shantung. Hoixan and Chihli, 
were served by inland canals; the deficiency in the rainfall 
soon 'diminisixed tlieir navigability, but even at the worst 
they furnished a road by which some small supplies could 
be introduced, 'and along a'hich the survivors could escape 
to districts in which tlxey could be maintained. But for 
Shansi and Shensi there was no such relief. To these 
provinces the only means of transport was by cart over 
tracks through a friable soil, always difficult and costly, 
and doubly so in this time of distpess.[$] When the 
waterways had been partially refilled, it was estimated 
that it cost nearly £4 a ton to convey food into the districts 

n] sAcOmpanyin^ Vr. W. F. Msyor'a " Report on the Famine 
\a ^ Northern Fnmoceo of Cbina’* (China No. S, 1878). 

X2] the hKu^tabeveleft, thedjTu^tondhent era dry\iigup.’'~ 

Tinteio comopoodent of a Shap^hel paper, Aug. 12(li, cited in London 
•nd China Telegnph, Oet. Ut, 1877. 

[8] " The proA'ince [Shexua} mey be deaeribed as an aocidected plateau, 
iritb a stem eeparpnunt on the east, where ft rUee acme 4000 feet from the 
plain of Chihli. . . . When tlie groat famine of 1677, whioh more than 
qr<Timated the province, made it neceaeary to tend eupp)i«a of food to 
Bbaed, thia route ifrom Cbe&^tiagfu to Ta^uenfu] was natui^ly mlecited 
to meet the urgency of the eaee ; and the result vaa visible in jicleB of 
gr^ to bags, the broken carta, and the'foundered mulee, vhich eCiewed 
the road leadipg up to the plateau.*’—H. B, Uone, “ Tlu 'fode end 
AdmimstretioD of C3u&a,” p, 826, 
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of Honan m wliich it wa$ required ; and the cost of carrying 
It up to the pialeau of Shansi was estimated at over £l4 
a ton,[4] and this must bo taken as a measure, not so much 
of the cost, as of the difficulty, or the impossibility, of 
carrying relief to the districts which nee?ded it most. The 
drought lasUd until May, 1873, but the famine continued 
through the summer of that year,[6] and was ended in 
September, when a fair crop was harvested.[6] It was 
estimated “ on good authority ” that, to the spring of 1878, 
" as many as seven million persons in all are computed 
to have died in this famine ’’; and the province of Shansi 
alone was “ said to have lost five million of inhabitants in 
the last winter ” [1877-78] [7]. This was in addition to 
the distress occasioned by the breaking up of homes, by 
the migration of millions of people, and by the sale of 
women and children into slavery.[8j 

[41 Thii P*in. MiwtiMtlnff * l4fs» proportion of tho tupply whioh 
#lth Inaaoaw oRurt and nponditure. 1 « bMng tranapoKod alone tho Orartd 
Canal to TUntoin aed Palcuig, and whioh hM Umr Araatlydolay^ in iu 

R ros dg ring tha fsimrar (at 1 877] through want o7 wawr. will probably 
iMhariiad at icma point naar Unulsgohow. not far from tha nertben 
bordar of Shaotiing, andoonveyad ilwnoa by oart to tha adiaoant provineaai 
but It hsa laUiy baan itatad by official of tha govaramaDt that tlia ooat of 
traatpcrtatlon will ba four taalj a rioul.'^«>lUMrt on Famlsa by W, P 
Kayara, Oet, SOth, 1S77, ubi aup. 

’* Tha Faking Oaaatta of Kov. ISth oontaina a loamorfal from Li Hung, 
ohaog. . . . Tha ooat of UaMport to Honan ia ona taal a pioul, and . , 
to Shanai about four taala a pioul.'*—Furthar raport by w, F, Mavan 
Wov. I7lh, 1877 (China No. 4,Ts7S), / • p- -W", 

Ona tou oontaina 16’S piouU; but tho ahib (picul) of tribute noa 
oootaiaa 140 oattlaa, and of thaaa dUh tha ton oontaina IS. Ona ton 
would ooft iharafora 48 taala m £14 8a, 6d. at tha avaraca axchanaa of 
Halkwan taaU in 1877, 

A eartain quantity of rain haa falleri lataly in tha rMlgbbourbood 
ruaafu In Shanal. Only thraa-tantha of tha uiual quantity of grain 
had, howavar, baan sown : and, although batter hopac ara antartalcad for 
Shanal Mid Honan, it ia faaiad that tha famina onm itUl laat through 
anothar yaar in Shanai. ... In tha diatrleta [ia Shaaali whare tha diatrOM 
U moat aavare, paopla pray upon aaoh other Ilka wild baaata $ and in 
hundrada. or even ihouMnda, of viUagaa aavan*tantba of tba popuJatioa 
ara already dead.*'—Mr, Hugh Fnaar to Lord Salisbury, Uay S6ui, 1878, 
Farther popart taap. Famine (China No. 8, 1878). p. 1, 

[81 Londeo and China Talegnph, 8apt. 80tb, 1878. 

[7j Ur. Hugh Fmaar to SaUiDury, Stay ]0tb, 1878, ubl mp, 

Tha pqpulatiion of Sbarud waa aaUmatad in 1808 at tan caiUlon,—'* I'lau 
and AdmnuitraUon of China,” p. 886. 

[8] ” la tha Llnkiwbian aloce mora 100,000. woman and ohUdran 

have been cold, which ie known from a ragiatar lo^ in the yamen,”—LaiCar 
of P6ra da Uarehl, linkau, Uay 84th, 1877, "Baport on Famine’* 
(China No. f, 1878), p- II. 

Tba author dlaMbutad relief in Jgly, ]878, in Eokianht. in aoutharn 
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§ 8. Apart tbo distress occasioned by U)e famiixe, 
it seriously impaired the resources of the empire- The 
country was only just recovering from tlie anarchy of the 
Taiping rebellion [9] j and noM', in one year, provinces 
with a population estimated at a hundred millions had 
been visited by serious floods, and, in two years in succes* 
siou, provinees with a population estimated at between a 
hundred and sixty and two hundred nnllions were more or 
less seriously affected by the drought ai\d the resulting 
famine. Half the population of Shansi had been destroyed; 
some millions more had succumbed in Shensi and Honan; 
and the total loss of life attributable directly to famine 
and typhus cannot have feJlen much short of ten millions, 
while, of those who survived the famiue, probably twice 

Chihli, * dinriet whieh had not felt the worft pinch of famine, and hftd 
theivfore b«M neglected, llie following exiiMU ere teken frorn hit 
dleT7. 

July Srd. Tuchftngyi, The lnn*l£eeper told me (hat formerly (here 
were maoy doge In the village, b\Tt new there ware nooa, at they bad all 
been sawc. AU.tha houeae had Ion all their woodwork, 

Joly 4th. 8heng Taotai [the viceroy*a delegate] amvad, T mentioned 
ny Initniotiofia to give one tael [tU.] ahead rve relief; ho aald that was 
too muoh—tiao (Sr.) ahead wo^d fufiluo until the crepe were harveated, 
and we eould thus n lieve thrice aa many. 

July 6th. Sheng Taotai informed me that human lleeh bad certainly 
lieen eaton in 6hanal, hut )>ot in Chihli. Voung people, of courae. had 
Imoa lold, aqieclaUy feraalea, to be talren to the south. . . . The appa^ 
ance of the cluidran ia meet horrible—mere bonea, with the eldn dried 
on them, pot belhee (thrir food ie weed* and the bark of treea). faeee pale 
and hi^gard, with et^l^ eyee. 

July 7th. DieiriLutioDmeeveRvilWiee. The misery in eJ I was extreme. 
, , , 1 had to witoere the most trying elfecta of (amine and diwaee ... at 
the eod of the work felt qoite m«k. 

July 13th. Sheog Taot^ epoka of greater dletreM In ocher oefgb- 
beuriag diatnete, in which raUel bed alre^y been dieUibutad. 

July 14th. Hwmohan. a large reericet town of 6000 Inhahitanta, a 
great proportion of whom are traders who can usoally manage to asnpe 
together a few ench ; this village has, during tha preaent year, lost gOO 
from oold, (amime and fever, and the fever [tj^usl is still *p»vatot. 
IParoiUea have been oompletaiy ewapt away, , . , l^ammse reported in the 
regietar (oompiled in May or June) to be six, were found to have loet from 
three to four in the iotorvel of one or two months; others, reported as 
three, bad beoome extiaot. One family, twelve in Mav, was rtouc^ in 
Joly to four, the eldest a boy of twelve yean. Om family—a faUier of CO, 
three sons from 26 to 40^our gaunt figune; the father died in the act of 
cee«3ving the relief. 

[0] Oeneequent on Che Talpmg rebellion the whole of central Cblxm 
WM for many years the beet unpreearved unalUgaoe ceontry In the worid. 
The author can remember the time when, at Shanghai, snipe oould be shot 
in aottbere within ten roinutee' walk of ih^ heart of the MCtlemea^ and 
pheasant at no great distanoe. 
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ten millions had no resources left but their hands and 
wasted frames. The imperial treasury was in diificulties. 
Its funds may, in a certain sense, be looked on as supplied 
by cwnCributions from the provinces; these had been 
seriously curtailed during the Taiping rebellion, and later 
by the devastations of the Nienfci and the rising in Yunnan, 
and can hardly have regained their normal level by 1876 ; 
and during the tlnee years before the famine the treasury 
had been called upon to provide for the Yunnan rebellion, 
for a rising in south-eastern itauchuria, for Tso Tsung* 
tang’s suppression of the rebellion in Kansu and his 
reconquest of Turkestan, for the marriage of the emperor 
Tungcliih, for palaces for the empresses dowager on their 
retirement from the regency, for mausolea for the emperor 
and hij consort Aluteh—and in general to provide for the 
needs of officials, high and low, who had been deprived of 
their customary ^oluments during twenty years of 
disorder. 

I 4. The imperial treasury was bankrupt in cash, but 
the national credit was maintaiued by the steady refusal 
of the imperial ministers to pay their way by loans, their 
borrowings being insignificant in amount during the whole 
of forty yean of stress [10]; and this policy was maintained 
until it liecame neccM&^Y to provide funds for the heavy 
war indemnity imposed by the treaty of Shimonoseki in 
1895. The provinces were equally distressed in their 
finances, and the famine drove some of them to wild efforts 
to borrow. The imperial ministers intervened and, on 
their instructions, Mr. Hart in March, 1877, warned the 
commisaioncis of customs that they were not in any way 
to cO'Operate in procuring loans; reference w*as made to 
a reported loan of four million taels, another of two and 
a half million, "and others," and special warning was 
given against the operations of an omcial named HsU; 
^1 these loans were stated by the Tsungli Yemen to be 
without imperial authority, and an intimation to this 

{10] C3iSa« contracted bor flnt lapoHftl loen in 187S-7S. for tho pur* 
poM ot Tk> onupugn. It '•ru oa S per cent, loan iuued 

ei per end eecuied on tbe ouetome nvenue. £$62,700 vaa iemed « 1076. 
end ell teken np is 5ocgkoog end Etliiwigfiel ; the belenee, £274,91^ vei 
imed in Laadon in Mendi. 1870. Froepeotoe la Londos end Obis* 
Teleara^, Meroli 20tb, 187$. A lecond unpenel Ictea. icf TU. 5,000,000 
et 7 per ceat., wm Iwum ia Deo. 1877. Ibid.. Deo, l?tb, 1877, 
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effect W8S to be given to banlcers and otbera.[12] Under 
these conditions it was necessary to furnish relief from the 
available sources of revenue m the provinces which had 
escaped in whole or in part, and to remit the taxes in those 
in which the people were dying. 

§ 8. In times of distress the land tax is in China always 
deferred or remitted. There is no record of the remissions 
in the provinces visited hy flood ; but in them there was 
probably some remission, and certainly considerable 
deferment. In all the northern provinces, those visited 
by drought, there were considerable remissioas in 1S76, 
again in 1877, and in some of them again in 1878. In 
Shansi an imperial decree of February lOtb, 1877, ordered 
that collection of the land tax for 1876 be defend until 
the end of 1877J13]; with this beginning it may safely 
be inferred that no land tax was collected for the three 
years.' On this basis it may he estimated that in Honan 
and Shensi the remission of land tax amounted to the sums 
due for a year and a half; in Chihli to the sums due from 
the whole province for half a year .* and that remissions 
in other provinces may have amounted to a million taels 
in all. On the basis of the sums officially reported to the 
treasury, [18] the remissions so calculated exceeded eighteen 
million taels; and, on the basis of official report, 

this was more than one-fifth of one year’s receipts of the 
imperial treasury. But an additional charge was laid on 
the treasury in the grants made for relief of the sufferers. 
Much was doubtless done by the local official ; but taking 
only the grants, in money and in grain, made by imperiU 
decree, those recorded in the Peking Gatette to ^e middle 
of October, 1877, amounted to Tls. 2,626,644 (14); the 
grants in the terrible winter and spring which followed [15] 
must have been equ^ in amount, bringing the total grants 
to a sum over five million taels. The Chinese do not In 
general contribute for public purposes, but now the 


I.O, einul&r. Uftroh ISth. 1877. AIao r«i«rr«d to Ia L t>c d o n uid 
CaUaa May 2Sth. 1671. 

R^«rt by W. 7. Uayen, Oet. SOtO, 1S77, obi tup. 

Of. ftftd AdauiUttnUA,*' pp, S9, 93. 

Ur, Kuytr**! 

The ulfr ol tuheriog, ia tn ptob4biUiy, nmaiat to be g;n»Uy 
•ahiooed wicH tb» t^roach of winter . . . the indemeaop of the 
VMfihsrviU be(elb irifh inrmrifcil nlTnnf amoa^ epopoletlon eo&^kd by 
» yeer or moce of prerlout hnrdihipe.”—Ibid., p. f. 
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occasion vas exceptional It is recorded that in one 
district, to which Tls, 6000 had been sent in government 
grants to the spring of 1877, the local gentry contributed 
Tis. 18,000 to the same date for relief of the distressed [16]; 
and to the same spring of 1877 the Viceroy Li Hung-chax^g 
received, chiefly by the sale of official titles and honours, 
contributions to the amount of TU. SI4,845.[17) These 
indications at so early a period point to very considerable 
subscriptions later. The foreign communities in China 
contributed large sums, the Rev. W. Muirhead being the 
organiser in Shanghai, and the British consul, Mr. G. 
Jamieson, in Chefoo. The famine attracted attention in 
England only at a late date. In February, 1878, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury summoned a meeting at X«ambeth 
Palace, and a committee was fojTne<l to collect subscrip* 
tion8[lS]: at the end of September the lists were closed, 
the amount received to that date being over £30,00u, 
besides about £10,000 collected by foreign mission societies 
in the United Kingdoin.[10] 

§ 6. In the Chefoo convention it was stipulated that 
4 mission of apology should he sent to Loudon. This 
fitted in with the intention of the Chinese government to 
establish permanent legations abroad. In the six months 
from December, 1874, to June, 1875, many memoriaU 
from viceroys and governors, including one from Li Hung* 
chang, were presented to the throne, all urging this step i 
m one it was stated that the Chinese had been like meu 
thinking to see with their faces set against a .solid wall, 
and to hear with covered ears”; another pointed out 
that Western powers adopted this means of strengthening 
international friendship ; and all referred to the success 
of the mission of Chihl^g and Sun, which, in this history, 
has been labelled the Burliogamc mlssioo. The suggestion 
was approved in an imperial rescript, and orders were given 
to carry it into effect.[20] When the British representative 

[U] Jj&Mt of PSr» do Maithi, uU np. 

J lr. MftTors** BaporC. 

,ondon And CbiD* F«b. U78. 

’hid.. 8«pt. SOth. 1S7S. Tbis phUftiMhcopy mo im^v»d with 
by tha ^iiirn p«ople. In ISSO thoy ettttribuMd tb« Irish 
ad, ChiDAM ia ^oackona BcbeeriblnS SSS.OOO, whUo th^tn in 
SifiopoM " ftlto did wbH**—I bi^ tfay ISw. 

[20] Ifr. Avftiy to Ur. TUb. July ISth, 187S, V.8. Bor. M.. JS7S, f. 
p. 876, 
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fir&t demanded, in Au|^t, 1875, that an envoy should he 
sent to London,[21^ Kwo Sung*tao vas designated as 
minister, and Lilt Si*hung as assoeiate; but British 
envoy demanded that their departure ^ould be deferred 
until the questions at issue between the two countries 
should be regulated, and they did not leave Shanghai 
until Dectanber, 1878. They aitived in London 
January 21st, 1877, and were received in audience by the 
queen, and presented tlieir letters of credence and the 
imperial letter of regret on February 8th, Six T. Wade 
being th n prcsent.[22] 

I 7. In tJie year 1878 other permanent legations were 
estabUslied. Kwo Sung-tao was accredited to London 
and Paris, presenti;^ his credentials to the French Presi* 
dent on May 6th, 1878 [28]; he ws* replaced, in February, 
1879, in both legations by Tseng Ki*tse,[24] better known 
as the MarquU Tseng, in forgetfulness of die fame of his 
greater father, Tseng Kwo-far the first holder of the 
tit1e.[25] Chen Lan*pin [26] was accredited to Washington 
and Madrid, and presented his credentials In the former 
capital on October 28th, 1878 j Yung Wing was associate 
minister. Liu Si-hung was transferred ftvm London to 
represent China at Berlin, Vienna and The Hague, and 
presented his credentials at Berlin on Xovember 28th, 
1877; he was replaced in May, 1879, by Li Feiig-pao. 
In 1878 ako Ho Ta-jeu was sent to Tokio, and Chunghow 
to St. Petersburg,' the latter presenting his letters of 
credence on January 8th/20th, 1879, To bis legation in 

[SI] Cf, Aha' tiv, $ U, 

[2Sj Loodon and China TaJegraph, Ja». 2Cth, Fab. ISth, 1S77. 

ml Ibnd,. May JM. )87S. 

24 Ibid.. 10th. 1879. 

[3S) Tba iMond Mar^ou Tseng was a dlctinguiibad ChlMCb scholar, 
aod was notad {or hia caJlignphy. Id 1881 he was aafced by the HonglcoBg 
aod Shanghai Baiik to writa uie C^ineee text for ite iMkiUonotaa, which thus 
acquired a diMiiM*iian wont^ to the aotae of other baaka in China. He 
aI«o tearaod to 4p<*ak E^naltsh, then a rare acoomplishiDont aiDong hi^ 
oAdals. 

*' You wtil be amused to know tha4 hU only taxt books ia this study 
Were H'ebetar'e Unabridged Dictionary, the Bible, and a copy of Watte* 
S^ect Hymns, a book Ui^ fifty years in the chorobee of our county. 
As a oooeequence his idiom is eomewbae pecu2Sar.’**^Hr. Roleomba to 
Ewes, Pekioff. Deo. fith. 1878, U.6, For. Sel,. 1879. p. 808. 

For a speojDMk of his quaint English, ned his dainty haodwriticE is 
both Eogliih and Chioase, of. W, A. P. Martia, A ^ola of Cathay,** 
p. 884. 

[26} Cf. antea. chap, viii, | IS; “ Subjeotios,*' ohap. re, { 7. 
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London Kwo Sung-tao was accompanied by Dr. Holliday 
Macartn^, who had been aji actor in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion,[2r] and Mas thereafter director of 
the ai*sciial at Nanking ; for thirty years, until December, 
1005. he was to be the able, loyal, and trusted adviser of 
each successive ('hiuese envoy at the London legation. 

S 8. In trade matters, times had been haiyl In 
1865 a bank, known as the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, had beejx incorporated on something 
approaching co-operative lines, its shareholders and 
diiectcirs being also its clients. This wciit tlnssugh trying 
times, find before iU tenth year It passed its dividends and 
frnind its resewe used xxp. The tide turned, however, and 
for the second Imlf of 1873 a dividend at the rate of 0 per 
cent, was again eJeeland.[28] The Cliincse, too, were 
making some Rinoll tentative cfiorts in industrial expansion. 
In J874 Mr. James nenderson was eomnussioned by Li 
Hung-cliaiig to engage ciiginccrs mid buy ma chine I’V for 
working c^wl near Txechow in southern Chihli, close to the 
boidm of Hoimn j but tlic pi'oject was dropped, and the 
plant was utilised for the Kaiping mines, on which work 
was bc^un in 1878.[29] In 1878 Tong King-sing organised 
the China Mci'chants Steam Navigation Company [80]; 
the company’s report for 1870 showed that its plant was 
valued at TN. 1,822,787, of winch Tls. 685,100 was pro¬ 
vided by shares, ami the balance by loans from the govcni- 
jnent-[81] In the spi'ing of 1877 it bought the entire plant 
and goodwill of an Amciieaji corporation, the Shangliai 

E Cf, 4ato*, chftp, Iv, S 10 ; olisp. v.} a. 

HMi notniitMd Mr. UAcph«raon, opinirdaiiniMr of customs ot 
Tl«Dt«ui, for this pact ( buC lo Kuna;*chftna hod oo wich to wo tho euoloma 
ADd its ehlof too poworful politically, ojid iatorpoood hii v«to. 

E>T. UMortnoy wm oopportod by Li Hunj^chAog and by the Mar^ula 
Teona. Boulger. “ Halliday Maoertn^.'* np. S4S, S90. He Ihue oecund 
the l^klna of both of the ^iooee polUieaTpartiee, 

fra] The bMk'e ananeial pod non on 1^. Slot, ia7w, vm— capita] 
paid up. $5,000,000; neerve, $100,000.—londofi and Cliina Telegreph, 
Feb. tl«i, 1$70. 

Oti Deo. 01 It, 1013, tie poeition wee—capital p^d up, $15,000,000; 
reearce. $32,060,000. TixM«, advt. 

{293 Ur. Avery to Mr. 7^. Dee. lOth, 2874, aad Feb, lOtti, U75. U.S. 
For. Bal., J875, >, pp. 236. 200.—Loodon aed China Talegrapb, Uay 6(h. 
1878. 

[90} la 1379 the entriee and olearancee of Chirteee veeeela of fomga 
type war* 844 of 178.017 Uxm ; in 1912 tlioy ware $1,604 of 12,879.09$ tooa. 
(81) Londea and Cbiaa Talegraph, 2Stb. 1677. 
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Steaoi NHvig:&tion Company [82] ; and in 1386 its assets 
were valued at Tls. 5,849,70 3,[83] of which TJa 2,000,000 
were provided by shores, Tls-1,170,222 by govetninent 
loans, and Tls. 660,742 by loans from banks. 

§ 0. The foreign merchants were alert, as is their 
custom. The “ tea race,” once sailed by ti^ famous tea 
clippers, British and American, from Shanghai to London, 
was now steamed by ocean greyhounds, British only, from 
Hankow to London. In 1877 the race was between the 
Loudon Castle and the The former left Hankow 

at 1 a.m. on May 24th, IVusung, May 25th, Singapore, 
June 2nd, Fort Said, June 22nd, and airrived at the 
Downs July 2Dd at 7 p.m,; the Gleneaglee left Hankow 
five hours earlier and arrived at the Downs thirty-five 
hours later. [8i] At Shanghai a beginning of production 
by machinery was attempted, but the Chinese government 
was obstructive. The Tsungli Yemen maintained in 1881 
that foreigners have no right to engage in manufacturing 
operations in China,'’ and that, “ if they do, goods » 
manufactured must invariably be exported, and cannot 
be sold in China’*; but against this pretension “the 
entire diplomatic body ” pfotested.[85] The question arose 
when an American merchant, Mr. W. S. Wetmore, pro¬ 
posed to form a company to spin yarn ftom cotton which 
is produced in large quantiticii in the country around 
Sh^ghai. Silk filatures had already existed in Shanghai 
for some years without objection, and there were also 
works, under foreign management, for acids, bricks, 
flour, leather, ironware, matches and glass; but Mr. 
Wetmore found that his “ proposed enterprise was illegal 

[321 ITie entriM ftnd oleuftiiocs of Awrioaa shippu^ in tbo Chiaw 
ports in 1370 vgro 3,M7 of S.il0,421 tons; ta 1S78 wore lOU of 


Ui,M tenf. 

Tm1(. 

rSSjfitoMMn.2.300.000 

HqUu And fAuncha*.1S4.000 

H*h4rv<B, \r»r»houM8. uSiCM ..... 1,646,000 

ShuM in rjibal4iAry’coinp»Qi«e .... 9SS.030 

Otb»rna»et« ((l«bu du», co»l. cub. etc.} . . 313,071 


$.549,706 


fcrecAn} notM of euUior. vbo, « ISSj^ST, wee detached for duty wit^ 
tbe eoowuy. 

(S^ Lciiifon end Chios Telesrepb, Ju^ Otb. 2877, 

[8Sj Mr. 3oleombe Co Ur. April 296h, fSSS. IT.S. For. 

M.. m2, p. 184. ^ i . t . , 
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as being in contravention of a monopoly granted to a 
Chinese company for the manufacture of cotton cloth.”[$$] 
The Chinese position was clearly untenable, but here the 
matter rested for a time. 

I 10. At Shaiigbai in 1S70 the assessed value of land 
and buildings in tlic English and American settlements 
was TU-12,000,000, and in the French settlement 
Tls. 2,000,000.[87] 1S78 the boundaries of the American 

settlement of Hongkew were for the first time formally 
delimited. The iKmndarics settled were the result of a 
compromise, running from a point on the Soochow Creek 
opposite t<» the Defence Creek north*cast about two- 
thirds of a mile to the [old] rifle butts, thence direct to a 
point one mile inland on the Ysngtzepu Creek, thence 
south to the Hwangpu River.[88] Postage on letters 
from Shanghai to England per Ixalf-ounce, in 1871 was 
80 cents (15 pence) via Brindisi and 82 cents (16 pence) 
via Marseilles [80]; in 1876 it was reduced to 28 cents 
(14 pence) by both routes [40]; in 1877 to 16 cents (8 
pence) via Brindisi and 12 cents (6 pence) via hlarseilles 
or Southampton {41]; and soon after to a uniform rate of 
10 cents (5 pence). 

I 11. The question of the Wusung bar, which had been 
discussed in. 1874,[42] was again raised in 1880. On this 
occasion the foreign community of Shanghai offered to 
defray the cost by levying a special tonnage tax on shipping 
entering the port; but a strenuous opposition was offered 
by the Tsungli Yamen, it being “ well'understood that 
their objection was based on two reasons ’’—first a dislike 
of any innovation, second '^they regard the bar as a 
natural defence of Shanghai against war vessels of heavy 
draught and especially against ironclads.” [48] The diplo- 

tSO] Ifr. Yoorti; to Ur. FtvUi^DyMD, Oct. 18th, ud D«c. dtb, i^$8. 



wAi sbwt 200,000,000, ftod lo th« French setUemenb about 
Us, 20,000,000.~“ ana AdmkOlatratiea of Chiaa," p. 247. 

f881 Kortb'CUna Hanld. Sopt.'4th. Kov. 27th. 1873. 

[39] Ibid. Fab. J«. 1871. 

[40] Lendoa and OUna Talagnph, Jima )2th, 187S. 

[41] Ibid.. April 2nd. 1877. 

[42] Cf. chap. xiii. $ 14. 

[431 Ur. AAgfiil to Ur, Elvam, Kov. 2ad. 1880 > uma to Mr, Blain?, 
May 2l«t. 1831; TJ.& For. Ral.. 1881. pp, 179, 870. 
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matie body persisted in its efforts, and m 1882 tbc ^inese 
authorities, at their own cost, ordered a steam dredger 
to be used in removing the “ Heaven-sent barrier. 

The dredger was set to work, but dredging alone was 
fo\md to be only a palliative measure and the results 
were small. 

§ 12, In 1880 the Page case raised an interesting 
question, in the jurisdiction of foreign powers over their 
own nationals. On October 2 eth a British subject, Edw^ 
Page, duly appointed a Chinese revenue officer in the 
Canton customs, being then on duty in the prevention of 
smuggling on the Canton river, was involved m 
stanees wherein a Chinese lost his life ; and on November 5th 
he was arrested on a charge of manslaughter by the 
Brilisli consul at Canton, Mr- A. K. Hewlett. The trial 
opened at Canton on Pebruary 15th, 1881, before Chief 
Justice French, judge of the British Supreme Court at 
Shanghai, The prisoner put in a pica demurring to the 
jurisdiction of the court on the ground that, on October 26tJi, 
he was a servant of tlie government of China, and was 
engaged in the performance of his public duty when the 
act for which he stood incUctCil was committed ; that this 
act was a part of his duty and had been examined into 
and approved by the government of China as being lawful; 
furthw that there were many precedents in decisions of 
the British Privy Council that English courts should not 
notice acts done bv British subjects employed by foreign 
nations, the acts being in liarmony with the laws of those 
nations. The court rejected the pica, declaring that ^e 
Privy Council decisions did not apply to countries which 
had granted extraterritorial jurisdiction. The trial then 
proceeded, and ultimately on three grounds—first, that 
proper protection ought to be thrown around one obey^ 
a lawful order; second, that the order was lawful; third, 
that the CliinesR government had chosen to treat the deed 
as an act of state—and further because it was not ftiUy 
proved if Page or another had fired the shot, the court 
ruled that tliere was no proof that the prisoner had bwken 
the laws of England, and the jury returned a verdict of 
not guilty. Meai'time Mr. Hart had taken steps to have 

[4<1 Ur.Hokoab* t« Ur. YMUnshu^Mn, Jan. 21*6,1882; ibid,, 1882, 
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an action brought by Page against consul Hewlett for 
damages for wrongful Imprisonment ; but» in view of the 
result of the trial for manslaughter, the civil suit was 
abandoned.[45] 

I 18. This case attracted much attention, as did the 
fact that “ on the trial several customs officers, among 
them one or two Americans, refused as witnesses to give 
information in their possession on the ground of privilege, 
maintaining that their information belonged to the Chinese 
government, and so could not properly be communicated 
to the court. The judge ruled that they must testify, 
but did not punish them for persisting in their refusal." [48] 
This refusaf to testify as to public acts was upjield as a 
general principle [47] ; but there was a disposition to avoid 
a decision on the principle underlying the charge against 
Page. Mr. Hart was ready to fight the case at issue, but, 
to provide for the future, he gave instructions that " if 
any foreign employ^ of the Chinese customs kills or wounds 
any person, he shall at once resign his place and report 
to the consul of his nationality within whose 'jurisdiction 
he resides i if the consul tries and convicts Mm, his resigna¬ 
tion is to be permanent; if the consul acquits him, or 
decides that there is no cause for trial, he may resume 
his official position with full pay during the time since bis 
resignation .”[48] The opinion of the diplomatic body 
was expressed by the African envoy, who wrote that 
” Mr. Hart, who studiously avoids as a i^e all diplomatic 
embarrassments to the customs service, has made this 
regulation wMch will greatly dimmish, if not altogether 
remove, the chances of serious trouble concerning the 
jurisdiction over foreigners employed under him” ; and 
he asked for a ruling on the principle involved.[49] The 
Department of State avoided a decision—” It would be 
difficult, and indeed inexpedient, to attempt to specify 
what the precise character of the circumstances should be 
that would warrant'such acquittal by the consul; each 

[4S1 AbetneUd from cuMoma orohivo*. Cf. sUo Kr. Ana«U to Ur. 
Bl4iu. A^l lOtb. mi. U.6. For. lU)., ISSl. p.SS7. 

[44) Hr. Ai)e«lJ to Mr. BJaiae. ubi nip. 

[47] Ibtd, 

f4S) As sumn}*ns»d in Ur. to Ur. Blaiofl. Jkiao SOUi, ISSI; 

Ibid., p. 27$. 

[49] JWd. 
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case must be determined by iU own- facts and ru 
gettoe''[50] 

§ 14. On August 12 th, 1888, a customs officer, a British 
subject, named Logan, was playing cards and druddng 
with two others at Canton, when their attention was drawn 
to the noise of Chinese “lounging “ and chatting on the 
dooT'Step. The Chinese were ordered off, and, they 
alleged, beaten, on which they resisted. Logan then 
rushed into the house, got a rifle, and fired into the crowd,, 
killing a boy and, with the same bullet, dangerously 
wounding a man. He whs brought to trial, found guilty 
of manslaughter, and sentenced to the maximum penalty 
for that ofience under English law, seven years’ penal 
servitude. [51] During the days immediately following 
tbe occurrence, there was'much excitement among the 
Chinese, kept in check by the prompt action of the 
viceroy [5S]; but public feeling was m^e more excited 
by the result of the trial. The people felt that justice had 
not been done ; two men concerned in tlie affray had been 
acquitted, and the third, though senteneed to imprison- 
mont» was to be sent off to Hongkong, and, for aught they 
knew, might tliere be roleaswl. A few days after the 
trial a Portuguese watchman on the British steamer 
Hankow iu Canton kicked a C'hinese, who then rolled in¬ 
sensible iuto the water nnd was drowned. Two lives had 
-now boon lost, end not even one life was to pay the penalty. 
The people rose and tried to bum the Steamer 5 foiled in this, 
they then attacked the foreign settlement on Shameen, on 
which they burned and pillaged a dozen bouses. The mem¬ 
bers of the foreign community protected their own persons; 
but the arson and plunder continued for five hours, when 
the mob was driven off by troops sent by the viceToy.[53] 

$ IS. The judgment on Logan and his two companions 
was In accordance with English law, which punishes the 
intention, but not the result; whereas Chinese legal pro¬ 
cedure regulates the punishment by the result and hot by 
the intention, the judicial penalty under Chinese law for 

(SOI Mr. HiU'toHr. AnnII, IQth, 1881; ibid.,p. 88C, 

(SI) LeadOD aad CbifiAlrek^ph, Oet. iHsnd 13m, 1888. 

(98) CMtfdl Ssvisour to Ur. Vouns. Aue. Uih, 1883, U,S. For, B«)., 
1883, p, 209. 

(S3| Same to Mme, Sapt. lOtb, 1883, XT.S. For. lUl.. lOM. p. 46; 
London anH China Tel«gra^, Kov. Utb, 1883. 
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" homicide during an afi'ray, though without any express 
desire to kiH,^’ being death by stTanguIation.[54] In this 
case the Western procedure shows badly beside the Chinese. 
The wanton act of a man inflamed by drink causes the 
death of one innocent of offence; and the maximum 
penalty, inflicted on the offender, does not satisfy the 
sense of justice of tbc compatriots of the murdered boy. 
The Canton viceroy and the Tsungli Yemen both protested 
against the inadequacy of the puDishment.[55] English 
law could inflict no other pen^ty; and, because of ibis 
powerlessness, the Chinese nation was disturbed—“ The 
air is full of rumours of further and more serious disturb¬ 
ances at Canton; there is much uneasy feeling among the 
Chinese at other ports, and the situation as a whole is far 
ftom reassuring. ”[56] The customs establishment was 
responsible for the indiscipline which permitted the occur¬ 
rence of the homicide. Sir R. Hart [57] did what he 
could ; he reprimanded the responsible superiors, declaring 
that, " as far as conduct h concerned, there Is no such thing 
as off duty” ; and the deputy commissioner, tKe tide- 
surveyor and the boat-ofheer, “ the three members of the 
Canton customs specially charged with the control and 
supervision of the outdoor staff there,” were removed ftxon 
their posts.[58] 

§ 1$. Tseng Kwo-fan died in 1872, Wensiang m 1876, 
and the Eastern Empress, the empress-dowager-oonsort 
and CO-regent Tzc-an; in 1881; but none-of tlicse deaths, 
except possibly that of Wensiang, produced much effect 
on the international relations of the empire. In 1878 
there were some changes in the personnel of the Tsungli 
Yemen; this body now numbered eleven and included 
all the membera of the Grand Council and most of the 
presidents cf the various ministries j and from this tjme H 
must be regarded more as a cabinet than a ministry of 
foreign affairs. 

§ 17. The status of the LiucUu Islands again came 

[Ml Cf. ** Connioe.” obap. v, K 36 aaq. 

(Ml Ur. Young M Mr. mliabtuTwo, Kor. SUi. ISSS. Xr.8. For. 

ISM. 9. 46, 

ren Ibid. 

(871 Sir It«b«rt H»n had be«n kiu^t«d (K.&M.O.) in ; Loodoa 
Oasebt^ April 18tb. 1682, 

[88] I.Q. eireular. Au^, 29th, 1883. 

II—21 
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UP for dii^^sion. .\fter tlic $ettlcinctt of the Formo^n 
dfmwlty,[59] tli« Liuchiuan kir^, mindful of his 
bemen the miUstoncs, sent envoys with the customary 
tri^rtothe imperiU court at Peking, tUeh mission eoim 
cidinfr in time with a per&onal visit of tl^ kn^ to the 
Japanese sovereign. The Japanese the 

PeSdng at once protested against this 
su«ei^ty of bis own sovcwgn; but, when Tsung 

Yamen proposed to open hi. 

''coolly informed them that he had 

covemment and would await instru^ons. [00] The 

Japanese government declined to allow tlie U^J^^tion to 

discussed S^Pcking, and it was decl^d that 

iurisdiction of Japan over the islands will be »ssertef [6^ 

ke question drifted along, a constant a^me of 

between the two countries; and m ^ 

Grant, in the course of a tour around the world, ^on 
suited by the Chinese ministers m Tientsm and ^«kmg 
and by the Japanese ministere m Toluo, and he 
that a^rtition be determined by a lomt commission.[^ 
In 1880 the matter was discussed at Peking and an agree¬ 
ment reached; but at the last moment the Chmese 
ministers refused to sign, and the sor'e remained open, 
some months’ reflection brought wiser counwU, and, m 
1881, the Liuchiu Islands were recognised by Chjna to 

be under the suserainty of Japan.[6S] 

S 18. In the spring of 1876 the German envoy gave 
notice of “withdrawal” from the treaty made with 
China [64] i he adopted this method of demanding a 

[5o] m; Aprti sth. 187S, 

byMr. Tsi . . . tbwt th® p»«n« in tn^uw- 

b«*nn£ •tob^*y tP©™ iSI®' 

ISit 5hZA9 to iStt®, a ay 90tb, 1875, ibid^'p. S81. . 

[« London nod Chins Tole^ph, 

tbo JnpvuBO miaisw 8hl*hida%^. AogeU to Mr. Bvaru, Jon, 25Ui. 

^udsSi# wiUiout, Mpwtontativo oh*a«^ or o&tl wiponfcba.ty. 

Mr. Blnin* to Mr. Angelf, April 4th, Tgfil, ibi4. P- 848. 

[031 l^don and Chins Tolegmph. Auf SSod, IftSL 
M Ibid., April 2rd, 1878 ; Prinoo HohaAloha au d*a AB. BW., 
S Hareh Sind, 1878, Cordlw. " Bdlatloa*,’* H, p- Wa 
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revision of the treaty> for which otherwise he must hAve 
given notice in 1871-[65] The time was not opportune, 
as China was then involved in the discussions on the 
Yunnan case, and the German legation waited; .but, on 
the signing of tlie Cbefoo convention, it joined with the 
other legations in protesting against an unsatisfactory 
settlement of several of the questions which w*ere to be 
taken up [66]; and, on December 1st, Herr von Brandt 
presented an ultimatum, presenting three specified demands 
of minor importance.[07] The Tsungli Yamen then 
resorted to negotiation : and, in the spring of 1877, Herr 
von Brandt dropped all mention of revision, and began 
to insist on the exact execution of the provisions of the 
existiz^ treaty.[68] These initial steps served to bring 
into discussion the question of likin j and, during the next 
three years, the battle between likin aud transit passes 
engag^ the attention of the legations in Peking. The 
Chinese authorities in the provinces constantly acted in 
such a way as to restrict the use of transit passes, with the 
object of driving inland trade into likin channels, and 
thereby increasing the provincial revenues: and the lega* 
tions generally acted tc^ther in resisting this tendency. 

§ Id. In April, 1878. the Hankow authorities refused 
to issue transit passes for the conveyance of native produce 
from Szechwan [09]; when orders were sent from Peking 
that the passes were to be issued, the Szechwan authorities 
refused to recognise them [70]; and, when the Szechwan 
authorities w*ere brought to book, the authorities in Kwei> 
chow seized the goods on the ground that the passes freed 
the produce from the levy of likin in Szechwan and in 
Hupeh, but not in Kweichow [71]*} and the produce was 
released onlyon the despatchof&ei orders from Peking,[72] 
This case, protracted through fifteen months, is typical 
of many cases occurring durir^ this time, and shows the 
difficulty experienced by the central administration In 

r&61 Nerth-G«». tr. Ti«nt«in, 1301, »rt, sli, 

[sol Of. elup. aJT, { 3S. 

(071 Cerdi«r, ** BtiaUona/' ii.p. 165. 

(Od Ibid., p. 203. 

160] Ur. He)comb» to Mr. E««re«, July 0th, J 378, U.3, Sor. SM,, 1670, 
p. IR1. 

(701 Sams to sams, Nov. 33 kI, 1878, ibid., p. SOO. 

[71} Ibid., 3Is,rch 22th, 2 870. ibid., p. 816. 

P2] Mr. to Ur. Svarts. Juns 26th. 1870, ibid., p. 210. 
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conUolliog the action of the provincial authorities, and 
the need for constant vigilance in the legations. In 
November, 1879, Uie diplomatic body made joint repre¬ 
sentations to the Tsungli Yamen, citing twenty categories 
of illegal exactions on foreign trade; disclaiming any inten¬ 
tion to “ add to the difficulties of the Chinese government, 
or to embarrass the working of its finandal system’*; 
but demandh^ redress iu accordance with the terms of 
an imperial decree of September 28rd, “ seitmg forth the 
barm done by the present state of taxation, and promising 
inquiry and redre5s.’*(78] 

I 20. These notes ** invited propositions from the 
Chinese government, instead of initiating demands ” [74} j 
but that government hod no useful proposition to make, 
and the questions still rerdained unsettled. In April, 
1880, the German envoy submitted to bis colleagues a set 
of regulations for inland transit, which were then sent to 
the Tsungli Yamen [75}; some objections were made, and 
this plan was dropped. Sir T. Wade then revived the 
plan which had originated with Sir R. Alcock,[76] of 
levying a higher tax on importation, and abolishing all 
Ukin on foreign imports ; it was understood, from Sir T. 
Wade’s conferences with the Chinese ministers, that 
they wished to rise the import duty from 5 to 12J per cent., 
but would be willing ultimately to accept a rate inter¬ 
mediate between 7^ and 12^ .”[77] In December the 
Tsungli Yamen definitely proposed to ” raise the duty 
on imparts JVom 5 per cent, to 11 J per cent., and to free 
the goods from all likin and charges of every sort in the 
interior.”[78] The foreign envoj's hesitated in view of 
the want of certainty that the abolition of inland charges 

(7S3 Tb« foraigD r«pieteAtJit4v«a m TsungU Y»m«Q. Kov. SUi, 1S7S, 
corr. re«j>, Agroonwrit . . . ugtwd si ClMfoo {Cbioa No. 2. IMS), p. I. 
T)mm joint notoovyire signed by iho :«pr9»efit6tivM of England, Oornakny, 
America, KetherUndo, Peru, fuUy, AuMtia-Hungary, Bonia, Deaioark, 
Spain. Eraoce aiul 3dgiuou 

|743 Uefftorandueik read by Britieh roimtter to coUeaguee, Mov. Ktb. 

IS79. >bid.. p. 9, 

[76] Mr. AnseU to Mr. Evarw, Nov. Stud, I8S0. U.S. For. 7Ul, tSSl, 
p. ::07, 

[?S] It is more probable that, both in ^809 and in 1880, the nggectioa 
or<si^u4ad wiib Mr. HarC. 

[77] Mr. AsgeU Co Mr, Evarta, Nov. 30tb, 1880. U.S. For. R«i„ 1881. 
p.2l0. 

(7SJ Same toMme, Jan. UU), 1881. ibid., p. SSi. 
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would be effective. In September, 1881, the Chiuese 
ministers proposed that the increase be from 5 pet cent, 
to 10 per cent. The foreign envoys ivere willing to accept 
the proposition on trial for live years, and to recommend it 
to their governments, on condition that a joint court of 
reclamation was established to secure to importers the 
return of any likin or other tax illegally levied, and that 
some others of the demands formulated in November, 
1879, were granted .[79] These requirements indicated 
that the same objections served to prevent the acceptance 
of this solution of the question in 1881 , as had served in 
1869, and were again to serve in 1902 ; and the proposal 
fell through. During these three years and more the 
German negotiation's had been interwoven with these 
various proposals, and they culminated in the signature, 
on March 81st, 1880, of a “ supplementary convention '* 
between the two countries.[ 80 ] 

I 81. By this convention, in addition to the ports 
opened to foreign trade by the Chefoo convention, shipping 
facilities were accorded by China at IVusung; and, in 
return, Germany agreed that, when privileges accorded 
to other powers were claimed under the *' most-favoured 
nation ’* dause, Germany would also assent to the condi' 
tions attached to them. China granted an extension of 
tonnage-dues privileges; and Germany consented to the 
^pointment of Chinese consuls in German towns. China 
agreed to the establishment of bonded warehouses; and 
Germany accepted the full obligation to present ships" 
manifests imposed by other treaties. China reduced the 
duty on Chinese coal; and Germany accepted the pilotage 
regulations. China exempted ships undergoing re 3 >airs 
from the payment of tonnage dues ; and Germany agreed 
that German ships should not use the Chinese flag, nor 
Chinese ships the German flag. China exempted the 
maverials of ships broken up from import duty; and 
Germans were required to take out passports for travel 
inland. China exempted dock materials from duty ; and 
transit passes and passports were to be valid for thirteen 
months only. Other questions—judicial proceedings in 
mixed cases, the taxation of foreign merchandise in the 

H Baow te Moe, SAt. S4th, 1881. Md., p. SIO. 

TtMUM. U, p. 
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interior, inland taxes on foi'eign-owned Chinese produce, 
intercourse between foreign and Chinese officials*—were to 
become the subject of special negotiations. 

I fiS. Tlxc German envoy liad given notice of withdrawal 
from the German treaty with China; he bad then presented 
an ultimatum to secure the rcdioss of three unimpoitant 
grievances; he had theti dropped revision and had be^n 
to insist oa the “ satisfactory execution ” of the provisions 
of the cxising treaty [81]; and had then, with the ful! 
support of his colleagues and in co-operation with them, 
entered on a campaign of diplomacy; and this convention 
was the result of four years’ negotiation. Of all the recip¬ 
rocal concessions, one only was of any Importance-'that 
a privilege granted to one power should be claimed by 
Germany [other powers] only by accepting the condition 
attached to ita original grant; and for this stipulation 
China had been contendii^ for years. [82] Besides this 
China conceded some small customs points, while Germany 
accepted many other points in which her treaty enabled 
her to oppose the regulation by the customs of questions 
affecting foreign trade. One characteristic of the con¬ 
vention is noteworthy; article by article, it specified 
alternately a “ Chinese concession and the corresponding 
“ German concession.*’ A stay in the imposition of terms 
on China had been made by Lord Clarendon’s declaration 
in 1668,[88] which had also been accepted by Bismarck 
for the North-German Confederation [84]; and this 
general policy was continued until after the war with Japan 
in 1895. 

§ 28. The American commission [85] arrived in Peking 
in October, 1880. Having obtained the Emigration con- 
ventioQ for which they had come, the commissioners were 
willing to concede to China much of what she wished in 
commercial matters. In the supplemental treaty, signed 
November 17th, 1880,[86] the first provision was one 
prohibiting the opium trade absolutely; in trade matters 

(811 Of. Mtes. $ is. 

(821 Cf. ehsp. ;dv, n, 99 and Appendix D. 

(8S1 Cf. ch*p. ix. 112. 

[84] Ibld.J IS. 

(88} Cf. flhfrp, vfit. I 18. 

{88] Supplftmental TnaCy b«twe«a tb* UaiMd SbaM fted Chio* eeo* 
Mnaing ComraereiBl Int«rcoun« and JodicUlFrocddim. TtMtoM, i, p, SSS. 
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the American commissioners obtained a magnified most- 
favoured nation dause; and judicial procediire was regu^ 
lated on the lines laid down in the Chefbo convention. 
The prohibition of the opium trade was also incorporated 
in the treaty negotiated with Brazil, and signed on 
October 8rd, 1S81.[87] It may be conveniently noted 
hei^ that the treaty with the Congo Free State in 1898» 
and with Mexico in 1899, completed the tale of China’s 
treaties with foreign powers, eighteen in numbcr.[883 

rSTI Treatidfl, u, p, 14d9. 

wen ntede with mseteen powen, Swedes aad 
Morw *7 heving eepsreted after the d*te of the*' oomraon tceety with 
CUd*, eigned jo 1847. 
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I 1. CnmA’s outlying possession known as the New 
Dominion ”—Sinkiang—is an irregular rectangle, between 
75° and 94° east long., and between 86° and 45° north lat., 
bounded on the north by Mongolia, on the east by Kansu 
and Kokonor, on the south by Tibet, on. the south-west 
by Kashmir, and on the west and north-west by Russian 
Turkestan.[l] This possession has been held by China 
fbf over two thousand yean ; held firmly when the central 
administration was strong, held laxly when the central 
power was relaxed, and let go in times of confusion. It 
was held fiimly under the earlier emperors of the Han 
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dynasty (206 b.c.-a.©. 220 ) aoid of .the Tang dynasty 
(a.©. 6X8-906) [2]; and it was held by the Tartar, Mongol 
and Manchu coixquerors and rulers of the Chinese empire ; 
but it has hequentjy broken away, only to be again sub¬ 
jected to Chinese rule. Conquered in due turn by the arms 
of Eanghi, on the accession of Yungcheng in 1728 a rebellion 
was organised by Lopuh, who pushed victoriously as far 
east as Siningfu in Kansu; and he was finally defeated 
only after operations conducted through three years. In 
1729 a new rebellion was started by Tsening, who defeated 
the imperial armies at Hami; during three years he maiQ' 
tained his position, but in 1782 he was defeated and fied 
to Hi. Here he was left undisturbed, and, in 1784, the 
Altai mountains, in south-western Mongolia, were accepted 
as the boundary of his principality, under the nonunal 
suzerainty of the emperor. Tsening died in 1745; bis 
death was followed by intertribal wars, centring aroimd 
Hi, and ultimately composed by the assumption ^ of the 
khanship by Davatsi. He ruled for nine years, when, in 
1754, he was opposed by a rival Amiuwia. Davatsi 
was victorious, and Amursana fled to the court of Rien* 
lung, by whom he waa received with great honour. The 
emperor's troops then conquered Hi, which was divided 
into four subordinate khanates. Amursana rebelled against 
this partition, but he was defeated and fied into Russian 
territory, where he died. Having subjected Hi to his rule, 
the emperor then proceeded to tighten his hold on Turkes¬ 
tan (Kashgaria), the portion of Sinkiang south of the 
Tien Shan, the mountains of Heaven. Resistance was 
offered, but in she end Kashgar and Yarkand were taken 
by assault in 1760, and the Mohammedans of Turkestan 
were subjected to the direct governance of Peking.[8l 
In 1825 misgovemment again drove the people of Turkestan 
to rebellion under Jchongii; he overran the whole country, 
but the next year he was defeated and was sent a prisoner 
to Peking, where he was executed.[4} 

[8] Apart {row tfio Mcords of Chbaae hiitoiy. Sir M. A. 8t«s foood 
ihtt daUd .doeuaiants. showing ocoupation and Jurisdletion br Cbma io 
tha fiiat caatury v.C. in bha 6nt eanturr a.c<, asd tfala in tha' ei^th 
oantDjy of our am.—M. AoralSMa," Aaoiant Khotao/* Dafotd, ClarazMloB 

[31 J. Ufucowab, '* Iznpanal History of Chiu,'* po, Ml aaq. 

[4] Ibid., p. MS, Tbia oampaign coat th« tmparial traaaozy 

7lf. 10.000,000. 
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I S. Turkestait (Kasl^ftria) remained in nominal sub¬ 
jection during the course of the Taiping rebellion ; but in 
18d4 its people again threw off the Chinese yoke. Two 
years later, in 1806 , an unconnected rising in Hi placed 
that count^ under an independent Mohammedan govern* 
ment. In Turkestan, south of the Tien Shan, the rebellion 
was followed by a confused swelter of contending factions, 
from which, in 1806, Yakub Beg emerged as conqueror 
and ruler of the western part of the territory, comprising 
the khanates of Kashgar and Yarkand. A third centre 
of rebellion, the Dungani tribe, estabUsiied its power over 
the eastern part of the Sinkiang, and oveir^ the whole 
of Kansu, its forces penetrating as far as Shensi and even 
into Hupeh. The imperial power was at a low ebb as a 
result, of the Taiping rebel^n and the subsequent dis¬ 
orders in several parts of the empire; but as soon as men 
and money could be provided, the Mohammedan ulcer 
was dealt with, and in 1667 Xso Xsung-tang was charged 
with the task. A man of rugged simplicity, sober and 
^gal in his habits, a strict disciplinarian and much 
beloved of his soldiers,” [5] he combined ” consummate 
generalship ” [6] with a policy of punishing rebellious 
cities by ” wholesale 'massacres and treacherous atroci¬ 
ties. ”[7] He had learned his terrible lesson in the Taiping 
rebellion—” If I destroy them not, if 1 leave root or branch, 
they may destroy me ” [8]; and his duty was to his 
emperor and the empire. 

§ 3. Tso Tsung-tang’s campaign began in 1867 at 
Siangyaogfu in Hupeh. Thence he advanced on Sianfu, 
which he took, and drove the rebel forces from Shensi. 
Then he entered Kansu, reconquering city after city, and 
driving the enemy before him, iintU, in 1870, be came 
before the M'alls of Suchow.[9] Here be was stayed and 
began a siege which lasted nearly three years^ during 
which he subsisted his troops by making them grow 


[5] Blitfid Bnd BackhouM, “ Chioa under the Empreee Dovsger,*’ 
p. 908. 

[S] J. Bit,, p. 989. 

** After thU fpleodid osiBpejsn, which mey be oempocea with the 
mofft brillient eflerta of Weetera oommeadere, Tn wm eoAobled as 
Mtfqiue,"—K. A. Oilee. *' Chiaaee Siograpblce] Dictionary, r.y.’* 

Blend end Beokbouee, loe. olt. 

Ibid, 

89* 47'N., WSS'S. 
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their own food. Having obtained foreign siege-guns, he 
captured the city in October, 1878, reducing it to a heap 
of ruins, and kiliing men, women and children indiscrimi- 
This was the last rebel stronghold in Kansu. He 
then advanced on BarfcuJ and Kami, which he took, putting 
the entire population to the sword j and he adopted the 
same measure of pacification at the taking of Manas in 
November, 1878, At Hami he stayed his progress through 
the season of 1875, during whicii he sowed and harvested 
a crop for the subsistence of his troops. By the capture 
of Manas the Dungani forces had been eliminated from 
the scene, and he had come in condict with Yakub Beg. 
Over him he gained a victory at Turfan, and a second at 
Korla ; soon after, in May, 1877, Yakub Beg died, either 
by poison or from, disease. Tire Chinese commander, 
after Korla, captured in succession Kashgar, Yarkand, 
and, on January 2nd, 1878, Khotan; by these victories 
Kashgaria was restored to the imperial rule, with such of 
its inhabitants as had survived. [ 10 ] 

§ 4. In 1870 Yakub Beg had made a movement in 
the direction of Ili, which had not accepted his rule. A 
vigorous frontier trade between Russia and China had 
grown up, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, 
at KuJdja and Tarbagatai [11]; and in 1851 a conven¬ 
tion had been signed at Kuldja to regulate it.[13] Now, 
under the spur of Yakub Beg’s move, and concerned for 
the safety of this trade route, Russia in 1871 moved troops 
into KiUdja and occupied the territory of Ili; and, at the 
same time, assurances were given to the Chinese government 
that the occupation was temporary, and that ^e territory 
would be restored to China when the latter was in a position 
to maintain order in it.[18] Such a restoration of strength 
to the Chinese administration seemed then improbable, 
but Tso-Tsung-tang’s steady advance soon bought it 
within the range of actiiality ; and in July, 1878, immedi¬ 
ately after the reoonquest of TurkesUm, the Russian 

1 10 ] J. Uftcsow^o, op. oit.; BUnd and BaoUiOttW, op. olt. 

Uj «6* 4S'V.. 0' E., aita*t«d oertb of Ui. la Um 6Xttam« •outh. 

vwwra oomar of UoagoUa. 

(12] Of. '* OoxUliot/^ ehap. xiz. | 8. 

[13] J. SfMgovM, op. eiC., p. SlO; Bool g er, '* Halliday Uacartoaj,** 
p. 334 i BMmotaAdumolTcofi^.YscaSa, July 20th. 1880,Cordi«r, “lielV 

eioBi.'* u. p. ns. 
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govenim«rvt was informed that China was now ready to 
resume her administration of Hi, and that an envoy would 
be sent to St. Petersbui^ to arrange the matter.[14] 

§ 5. Chunghow, -appointed ambassador extraordiitary 
for this purpose, presented his letters of credence at St. 
Petersburg on January $tb/20th, 1876. His task was 
apparently simple. Russia had undertaken to restore Hi 
to China when the -conditions had become such as then 
existed; and China only asked what Russia had already 
promised. But the Russian grasp was on the territory 
and Rus^ was unwiUing to relax it. The official Russian 
contention wiis that Russia had been only a looker-on at 
Yakub Beg*s rebellion, but one having a vital intereH in 
ite eflects; that, from 1664 to 1875, China had been too 
much occupied within her own borders for her. to control 
her outlying possessions, and that, for this reason alone, 
Russia had occupied Kuldj'a to maintain order in the Hi 
territory; but “ obviously ” this had been done “ not as 
the servant or the conderge of China.”[l5] On the other 
side Chunghow was an accomplished gentleman, of an 
agreeable personality, but he was not a diplomat; and, 
after nine months of negotiation, the best terms he could 
obtain were those contained in the treaty of Livadia, signed 
on September Srd/l 'Uh, 1876, terms which were received 
with amazeinent in Europe [Id] and with consternation 
in China By this treaty the western, the richer and 
larger, port of Hi was ceded to Russia $ the passes through 
the Tien Shan, especially the Musart Pass traversed by 
Kienlung’s military road from Kuidja to Aksu, were sur¬ 
rendered to Russia : great trading privileges and ft'eedom 
of movement in western China were accorded to Russians ; 
and, in addition to these concessions, China was to pay 
five million roubles for expenses of the oocupatioii.[17] 
Such conditions might be imposed after defeat in war, 
but never granted as the resrilt of negotiations. 

§ 6. Chunghow returned to Pekmg^ to find awaiting 


Boolger, ep. clt., p. 325, 

t*! Sj F, UarUoi, ** Le CoaflU «Dbr9!» RuMie ]a ChiM." M. Uai-t^na 
ww in qtiMtioni of intomationnl Inw th» offici«i gpoboaman of Uto BkiwiMv 
miniAxy of Foreign Aflein, c.p. 4i tbe-fint Hmu« eonferoooe. 

Sept. 17th, ISTa. 

TnaiJetion of ChiasM test of tieetr by Sir T. Wade, vuaateriMd- 
er, "BSletioae,” ii, p. Ul, 
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lum an imperial decree of January 8rd, 1880> depriving 
bim of hi» Offices for the offence of returning witlxout an 
imperial mfindate, and ordering the Grand Council to 
T^rt on his ti*eaty.[18] Cliunghow waa in a perilous 
situation ; and after many reports, and a full trial by a 
commission of princes and others, [19] Ite was condemned 
to death by decapitation.[20l !n some degree this result 
wa« felt to be a stroke by tlie anti-foreign part}* against a 
too great ^Jendlincss with foreign powers [ 21 ]; and all 
the legations resented the treatment accorded to an 
ambassador wlto had tried to solve an iittcinational diffi¬ 
culty by the accepted rules of diplomacy, and who was 
charged, not w ith treason, but with failure. An imperial 
commandev w'as still liable to summary execution for the 
surrender of au imperial fortress,[22] but the Western 
envoys resented the application of the oriental rule to 
China’s new diplomacy, Supported by their governments, 
they accordingly protested to the TstmgH Yainen agamst 
the decision of the imperial administratiou in, Chunghow^s 
case [281 } but the feeling of the court, tlic Chinese ministers, 
and the viceroys in the province, ran high, and the trial 
was pushed to its result in the condemnation of the 
ambassador. Russia then moved troops to the disputed 
territoiy, forces numbering upw'ajda of 90,000 men being 
in its vicinity [24]; and, at the psychical moment, in June, 
1880 ,* the great queen of 'Plngland* addressed a personal 
appeal for clemency to the great empress dc»wager of 
Chlna.[25} 

§ 7. The feeling iii China was extremely warlike, 
Tso Tsung-tang had in the New Dominion a force ol* sixty 
thousand troops, veterans welded into a fighting machine 
by ten years of continuous campaigning, led by officers 
who, in those ten years, had imbibed much of his own 


tl8l CopdisT, Wa rk. 

[IV] C^unghow, M Ha iiapMuJ olananaa, wm mtitled to tUa 
of eoaadoratioc, 

[id] Imp. deoM. AUrch drd, ISSO, Cor^or. op. «»., !i, p, $07. 

(Si] M. su ministre doa Afl. SCr., Feb. 8th, ISSO.^-Oordlor. 

op. rit., il, p. 103. 

TS2] Aa in (bo o«m of Admiral Ting Ju>rhane in 180^. 

(29} t^iraultaneoiu oolM of Itntiitt envvya to TsunjiU Yam^n, Feb. Cth, 
I88U, Cordlor, op, «it., ii, p. 1S5. 

(Ml Ibid., p. 811. 

Ibid., p, SlSi Boulgor, op, cit., p. 941. 
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martial iplrit and military capacity. TIus force he ras 
“most aoxious to use in tr^ng coivslusloiu ^ith the 
Russiaits.“[SC] Among the Manchu rulers of China 
there alvi'ays a large party, ready at all times to 
resist a diplomatic bUiTcnder, and preferring at all times 
to try the fortunes of war [27 }; and the Chinese were 
commonly less rendy than the Manchus to learn when the 
inevitable must be accepted [28} Another factor pushing 
the empire into wur was an underlying hope felt by Chinese 
that a war niiglit relieve them of the domination of the 
h{anehus.[29} It was at this juncture that “ Chinese 
ClorduA" was i^ain summoned to the rescue of the 
empire which he had once before helped to save. 

§ S. CharW.s (leorge Gordon had left behind him in 
China a great and honourable reputation, and Cliina now 
looked to him for help. It wqk under Li Hung-chang 
that Cordon had fought, but it was not Li who iu>w sum* 
moned him to (hina. In’ the si>riiig of Lord Rjpon 
had been appointed vicei'oy of lu<iiii, and he selected 
Gordon as his private secret aiy. Rubbed tlie wrong 
way by the necessity o/ being always siuivc and diplomatic, 
impatient of r*<l tape, and longijig Jbr freedotn to say 
what ho thenight in the w<i]‘ds lie pK'fericd, Gordon found 
his position ij ksome and ix‘signc<l his poxt on June 2nd; 
and two ilovs later Iw received jv telegram inviting him to 
Peking: he would there have an opportunity for useful 
work ; he was advUed to come aird see lov himself; and 
he was assured that the work, tlie position, and the con¬ 
ditions would all he satisfactory to him.[80] Ilc was 
desirous of going, and asked for a year’s leave; but the 
government w'a» reluctant to alJow him to intervene ur 

(29} Hiond ftnd B4ckhou«*, '' EmprMS Dowager,’* p. $00. In July, 
1879. Chirui wu reported as prepAnng for war to rocovor Hi; and in 
Fabnery. 1880 . as i.nving 30.000 troom coneantrsud oa tho frontier. 
JiiOndon and China Tolcgruph, July 22nd, I$79. and Feb, 28th. 1880. 

(271 Cf. •' Conflrtt,*' ciiape. *. i t8 ; xiv. j 11; x*v, ^ 12. 

( 28 ) Ibid., chan x. n, 97. 

S j " It Rinjckioe that thafiueetion ie not betweenItueda and China. 
tv««n the Uuichus and tile Chineee paopU : tlia lormer aia on tholr 
trial before the pomb and tliey eearcely dare give ia to Russia. The 
Chinese paopla wish for war. in hopes of being rid of the Uanchua”-^*. 0. 
OordOQ to H. Uacartoey, Kov. ina. 1880, Boulger,'' Kalliday Usoartnay.” 
p. 847. 

(SO) R. Bart to C. Q. Cordon, telagraa. Boulger. " Life of Gordon," 
il, p. 49. 
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the Russo'Chinese question, and the War Office refused 
the leave. He then left Bombay without the leave, which 
was, however, sent to him at Ceylon. [31] Arriving at 
Sljanghai lie received a letter from Mr. Hart referring to 
his telegram, and urging liim to come on to Peking witJjout 
stepping at Tientsin to see Li Hung-chang; this first' 
})i‘ought to his notice the fnct tliat it was not on the initia¬ 
tive (»f Li tliat he had been summoned to China, He could 
not, liowevcr, pass through Tientsin without seeing his 
old chief, and with him he hod a long and confidential 
talk [82J j moreover, ^vhile in Peking, he did not once 
see Mr- Hart,[33] who Iiad sent him the invitation. He 
soon saw'thnt his presence could serve no useful purpose, 
and, on August 0th, he left Peking for linglond. At 
Hongkong he was met by a telegram cancelling his leave, 
indignant at tliis condemnation of a mission which he had 
already voluntaiily nbandoiicd, he sent in bis reslgnatiun ; 
but the War Office apologised aud kept him in the service. 

§ 9. After seeing Li Huiig-cliang, and before reaching 
Peking—i.e. while under the impress of his conference with 
Li—Gordon wrote that, on the subject of the war, there 
were three parties,‘Li, the imperial court, and the literati; 
the last clfljnoured for war, and the, first two were afraid 
to oppose them opcnly.[84j In Jiis advice to Li, and later 
to the Chinese ministers in Peking, Gordon oQered two alter¬ 
natives, “ If you will make war, burn subm bs of Peking, 
remove the archives and emperor from Peking, put them 
in centre of country,[85] and fight [a gueruia war] for five 
years, Russia will not be able to hurt you.”[86] His 
feeling was that China was vulnei*ablc from the proximity 
of Peking and the court to the sea, as had been exem¬ 
plified in 1S5$ and in 18G0. As an alternative he declared 
—“ If you want peace, then give up Hi in feto, and 
escape th6 payment of five niilUon taels [sic, actually 
roubles]. . . . Hi, if the passes are held by Russia, will 
never be really Chinese; it has always cost China more 
R, Hm4 M C. O. Oordoa, Mtogram, Bovilsier, " Life Of Oordon,'* 

li,p. W< 

S21 Itod .p. 85. 

SS] S»n 1 did not Me.*’— C. 0. Qordoo to H. >r*eakrt&«y, Nov. Snd, 
18 S 6 , ubl fup. 

34] XJoaJger. Life of Gordon,” U, p. 56. 

35] Aj in 1900 when tho cotut fiod to Slonfo. 

35] C. Q, Gordon to B. Uncortnoy, Nov. Sad, 1B80, viti aup. 
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blood arid money than it is wofth/’[8^ He furtber s«m- 
mariged the matter—“ If the Chinese wtA fight, then m<rve 
the emperor; if they ■will not, than they must make 
peace ”; but he saw clearly that, if the emperor leftl 
Peking for the centre of China, there wcftjld be an end of ,th& 
Manchu dynasty.'" [88] 

§ 10. The Manchu i.rase$men and their Chinese col¬ 
leagues could be trusted to see the danger to tlie dynasty 
aa well as the Plnglisb friend whom they had call<^ into 
their council; and, if war could be undertaken only on 
these terms, then all thought of war must be abandoned. 
As a first step Chunghow was reprieved; Queen Victoria’s 
appeal was doubtless an element in the decision, but it 
was announced that clemency had been c^dended to the 
Manchu noble " in order to show that ( Iiina does not wisii 
to hurt Kussia’s dignity, and does desire continuance of 
friendly relations. ’ ’ [80 ] As a second step the Marquis Tseng, 
who had been nomin&tod special nmbassndcc* to liussia 
in Kchniary. was now oitlcird proceed on JiU iniaLioo. 

I 11. An iiiddcrifal rcsidt of the crisis wus iJje intro- 
(lucliou of teJegj npljs into t liina. Pcmni>sion to construct 
a small land line irom Amoy to h'tictcbow Jiud Iwn grunted 
hi 1874 to the Danish cable company, but the concession 
was promptly withdrawn when the Bussiaii legation 
brofifiled iJic subject of a similar concession for « line from 
Kiakht.'i to Pekjng,[Mj] Now, c>nly five years later, the 
I'hiiK'se ministers, pleasctl though they were at being 
brougJit into close loach iviflrtlu* .Mai^quis Tseng durmg 
his iiegotiafion.s. wej'e brought to a vivid realisation of the 
incoiivcniem-e caused by the gap from Peking to Shangliai, 
the end of tlie cable, whicJi caiiaed a dday of ten days 
between question and answer,[41] Gordon, while advising 
strongly against railways, which, he said, had brought 

137] ,C. G. Gordon so H. Nfftcartnoy, Nov. 1880, ubi sup. Cf. 
also CoRlier, “ R^laUons/* il, p. 218. 

(381 C. O, Gordon Ur H. Ms«artaey, ubi sup. 

|39] Talasiwn »n London and China Ttiagraph. July 12th, 1880. 
Dacn« aciu£ly Aug. 12 th, is raapbnaa to a tala^m from Uia 

Uait|uia Tsaog. than in St. PaMrtbiirg.-'OordtBr, " lUlAtions," ii p, SIS. 

[401 Ur. Avary to Ur. Fish, Jso. S7tb aod Mareh 18th. 1873. G.8. 
For. Ral.. 187A, i. pp. S60. 278. 

[41] Five days for thotalo^m to go by mcul fron Shsiighai 60 P«kio^, 

Uva days Lack. In vlstar (Dao. to Fob.) tha daisy would have baan 
twenty.ftva days. 
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Turkey and Egypt to financial and political niin, urged as 
strongly the introduction of telegraphs.[42] In IsoTember, 

1880, on a memorial from Li Hung*chang. an imperial 
xesciipt allocated a sum of Tls. 140,o0u for the construction 
of a line from Shanghai to Peking.[48] The work was 
entrusted to the CJrcat Northern Telegraph Co.(Danish) [44] j 
material soon began to arrive [45]; and the line from 
Shanghai to Tientsin was opened on December 1st. 

1881, [40] the exteiision to pAing following soon after. 
Once adopted, the system was rapidly expanded, and in 
1910 there were under the Imperial Chinese Telegraph 
Administration 560 telegraph offices dotted through 
54 degrees of longitude and 80 degrees of latitude [47]; 
while the systent included 45,260* kilometres of aerial line 
(80,407 K. of aerial wires), 1772 kilometres of submarine 
cable and 165 kilometres of underground cablc.[48j 

I 12. Tlie Marquis Tseng went to St. Petersburg in 
July, 1880, accompanied by Dr. Macartney and M. Prosper 
Giquel.[49i and presented his letters of credence, in which 
the Rusaian government was informed that Chur^how 
had departed from his instructions and that the treaty of 
Livadia could not be ratified, and that the Marquis Tseng 
had been commissioned to explain the points of difTercnce 
and to conclude a better arrangcment.[50] The Russian 
government had been advised that its position was vuJner* 
able along the exposed Manchurian frontier, and that 
success on the Ili frontier was doubtful. The much- 
advertised opinion given to the Chinese ministers by 
Gordon had somewhat weakened this salutary state of 
doubt [51]; but the atmosphere in St. Petersburg still 
remained favourable to further negotiation. The instruc¬ 
tions of the Chinese ministers to their ambassador were 

[48] Boulgar, ” Life of Gordon.** li. p, 68. 

[48] Loodra end Chlpn Telegrepb. I«ct, t4tb. 1680. 

[44] Ur. An^l to Mr. Erexte. Jen. 10th. 1881. TJ.S. For. Bel.. 1881, 
p. SS4. 

[40] Lo&don eod Chine Telegrepb, June 22nd, 2$S1. 

[46] IMd.. Deo. 8tb, 1881. 

(4 7] Ke*6ftr. 78* CO' S.. Etoobnn 180* 16' B., Kino^ohov, 19* 67' 
R.. Uatineioben (Kfeabte) 60* U' N, 

(4B1 ** The Odnt YoM Book,’* 1912. p. 218. 

149j Londeo end Chinn Tete^re;^, ITtb. 1880, 

{so] Ronlaer, " HeUidey Uecertoey,** p. 342, 

[61] Hioble, ' 780 EogUehmeD in Chine,** U. p. 292. 
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firm in ton«, and on the whole r«fasonablc [52] ; but, in 
the course of negotiations extending over six months, 
the Chinese ambassador bod to contend against confiictmg 
instructions, as the war party or the peace party in turn 
acqiuied ascendancy at Peking. [58] He displayed admir* 
able diplomatic powers under ti)Gsc conditions, and tlie 
treaty of St- Petersburg was signed on February 12th/24th, 
1881.[54] 

I 18. The terms of this treaty may be best summed 
up in the words of the ambassador’s diplomatic adviser : 

'* 7)wy givH UB back the TVskkse valley and aU the p«asM between 
Hi wd l^shgacia ceded tc them by Qhun gh ow <, gdU we eb&ll not, 
ee 1 fendiy hoped we would, get bMk the whole territory of lit. A 
part of that cMod to them by ChuDghow will etill bo rotaised by 
th^ . . . The lande m other )>arts of Eaetem Turkestan oeded to 
the Ruauane - . . will also be reetored to ue. . . . lo tbe froe*trade 
area whiob Chonghow opened to Ru&sien commeroo. Rueeianmarkete 
ere only to enjoy this imievinity until the oitice ehall have so far 
Mcoverod from tbe effects of tlie rebclUnn ae to be eble to boar tlie 
imposItioD of a duty. The Russian ceravaos comiog from Eastern 
Turkeeian {stej Co m stopped, whotaae Ohojighow had given them 

E iHSion to contiaue tlielr msreh on through the country to 

mw.’*[65J 

In return the indemnity payable to Russia was in- 
creSised i^m five miUion to nine million.metallic roubles. [56] 
§ 14. Tso Tsung'taug had pacified Kashgarfa with 
blotxl and iron ; and now Tseng Ki-tse had brought back 
Hi in peace and witli honour ;' in her history of many 
centuries, Chioa was accustomed to military victories, but 
a bloodless diplomatic triumph such as that of the filarquls 
Tseng was new in her experience. The ministers of the 
empire were learning their lesson. The country was ready 
for war—as ready as her rival, on a frontier which was 
equally distant for both; and, being ready, found that 
diplomacy was after ail the better weapon. But diplomacy 

[CS] “ Ysni«o'i Ositeral Observstioas on 8er»B Points,*’ Boulgor, 
op. eit., p. S45. 

[OS] ^ 6>nco I Isat wrote you ths dlplomsdo penduluxn has oegUlatad 
bAtwMQ* give all’ end* giveoothing* ; atone Cine looking seif we would 
make the most bumiUstieg aurrender; At another as if, rather yield 
Che most tMigniilesui point, we would aoeept the oSloe of snbooJma^ter.’*— 
H- iifaosrtney to J. D. Campbell. Dec. SOtn. ISSO, ibid,, p. 34$. 

{ Ml Trei^ i, p, 78, 

SSj K. Msesrasey to J. D, Campbell, ubl sup. 

56] RusB tr. 8t. Petenbueg, ISSI. Art. vi. 
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had scored its triumph only because the empire was ready 
to use armed force effectively. The trium^ was beyond 
doubt. In Rus»ia he [the Marquis Tseng] came off 
with flying colours. After an absence of nine years, he 
returned to Peking to be loaded with honours as the most 
successtul diplomatist China has sept abroad in modern 
times.” [57] A great diplomatist declared, referring to 
this treaty, that China has compeUed Russia to do what 
she has never done beforei disgorge territory that she 
had once absorbed.” [58] But a French historian, with 
Tongking (1885-85) in view, has declared that “ The 
treaty signed by the hfarquis Tseng resulted in making 
China arrogant; Russians backward step bad astonished 
the Chinese; they attributed to intimidation what was 
only self-interest and foresight, and they jumped from 
panic to the most outrageous boasti^.”[59] 

IR?1 W. A. P. Mftrdn.A Cyol« of p. 385. 

168] Dijff«Hn [than Britaeh ao^aBador at St. P«tar<burg] oitad 
ia BmU g at, “ Holiday Maeartcey,” p, 361. 

(69] Cor««r. R^lationi.'’ it, p. ^40. 
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I 1. The policy of China was, in the past, to surround 
herseli by buffer states to form a neutral belt between 
her own empire and the outer world. Mongolia occupied 
a special position, being in some respects an integral part 
of the empire, while in others it was made up of a maas of 
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petty vassal principalities. The other buffer states were 
vassals, administering their own afiairs without interference, 
but recognising the over-lordship of the Chinese emperor 
by the periodic setiding of tribute and by the acceptance 
of investiture on the accessiou of each new ruler. Apart 
hx)m the uncertain despatch of envoys to obtain the 
imperial patent for each new soveieign,(l] the missions 
bearing tribute were despatched at fixed intervals. Liuchiu 
sent tribute twice iii three years, the last mission being 
in 1875.[2] Korea sent tribute once in four years,, until 
1S94, Nepaul sent tribute once in five years, from 1700 
until certainly late as 1882,[8] Burma sent tribute once 
in ten yew's ; one such mission was despatched in Jauuarv, 
1878[4]; and iu 1886 it was agrce<l that ** the highest 
authority in Burma shall send the customary decennial 
missions, the members* of the mission to be of Burmese 
race.”[5] Laos sent tribute once in ten years, Sulu once 
in five years, and Siam once in three yeai's ; but the king 
of Siam formally rejected the obligation in 1882 f8]* Annam 
sent tiibutc once in four yeai‘s.[7] 

I 2. Annam had been conquered, and the suzerainty 
of the empei'or asserted, at various times from the period 
of the Han dynasty. In 1407 the great Ming emperor 
Yunglo conquered the country and annexed it for the 
fifth time to China [8]; but twenty years later the incor* 
potation into the empire was annulled, and Annam reverted 
to the condition of a vassal state. In 1787 rebelliou broke 
out against the king of Annam, and in 1788 Kienlung sent 
an army to suppress it; but the army was defeated, and 
in 1789, on the occasion of Kienlung’s eightieth birthday, 
the rebel leader was formally invested at Jehol with the 
title of king of Annam, in vassalage to the Chinese 
emperor [9]; but in 1391 the nephew of the dispossessed 

> f]] CC. Condiot,*' chAp. iii. a. 2S. 

rsj Cf. ohap. XT, S 17. 

* [dj Loodoa aad Gbiaft HA, ISS 2 . 

[4] Cf. ehep. av, 4 8. 

[5] Brit. CMV. mUing to Burms TibM, 1886. art. I, TtmUm, 
i.p.S14. 

[d] LoadoB ead Chiaa Tels^ph, Nov, 11 th, 1888. 

[7] Lin of tributAi; states in T*.uui4 H«oi*tlai; ef. “ Conflict.’' 
cb», iii, S 18. 

t$) It VBS then dividso into IS hj, 41 ohow and 280 hiso ; tbs popul** 
tMawssthen $1,000,000*' Impsrial History of Chtfia,” p, 480. 

[9] Ibld.,p. 6fil. 
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king was placed on the throne. From that time until 
5834 there is no record that the ruler of Annam foiled at 
any time to request the confirmation of his title or to send 
tribute, except when the way was blocked by rebellion. 

§ S. On the occasion of the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1787, the leader of the royalist forces, the nephew of the 
king, afterwards, in 1801 , himself king under IhC title of 
Gialoiig, sent as his special ambassador to Park a French 
missionary bishop iVi poriiti^f. Mgr. Figueau de Behalnc, 
to implore the aid of France in restoring the dispossessed 
king to this throne. A treaty for tius pui'pose was signed 
at Versailles on November 28th, 1787 j by it France 
promised to send an expedition to the king's aid, and, in 
return, was to have ceded to her the port of Tourane and 
the island of Pulo Condbi.flO] The expedition was not 
sent, and consequently the cessions were not carried 
out.[11] During the French Hevolution no furtlrer atten¬ 
tion was paid to the Far Kast : but after the restoration 
of the ro^ power tlici e were a few feeble attempts made 
to extend f'lciich influence in Indo'China. Naval expedi¬ 
tions exacted I'cdrcss for siiccessivc uiuidei's of French 
missionaries in 1848, in 1844, in 1847, in 2851, and finally 
in 1857. These furnislied the desired opportunity and 
pretext" [12]; and hYaiicc and' Spain joined hands to 
enforce tlicir will on A imam, Spain sending a squadron 
from Jlaiiila, and France hcrfojces which had been engaged 
in the China expedition of 1858.[13] The war continued 
from September 1858 for tlirec years and a half, and was 
endcii by a treaty signed at Saigon June 5tb, 3862. By 
this treaty [14] Spam obtained nothing except her share 
in an indemnity of four imUion dollars,[15] while to Frar^cc 

(101 T«zt o( tr«My in Cordier, " Rtifttioni," u, p, S46. 

(I l] ** Et pr^ridte »t BOuvsnioat^ (of Xouran*] geront inunut^* 
blMMiit Mquim dt« J'bBbAnt od Im trgapM «uioni 

ril« cuvooaUpnai*.”—Tr. 1787. art. lii. ibid., Ico. cit. 

f 12 } .>lai« ii ftllMi uns oooaaiott et un pritexM pour uous f bu» prandre 
{nod dtibiLtivoaoDt does un poys oti ao« pnoque siciilouM 

reoMi Mko* fUC«M."—CMdior, op. dt., ii. p. 260, 

*’ Le pieuxto Moit boa.*'—Ibid., u, p. 267, 

(131 FYoooh oovo; booiio^ tho raU&aUoo of ibo Uttiy of 1864 
voa, wfaon NJifbMioe eo hia poMOgo wo> oRorod bj tbo Tabu forto u 1858, 
osoortod OQO fhpta ond oao a^bo«t onl^;. Cf. " Ooo&ot/’ ob^. x*v. 

(14] Tozt is Cordior, "RMotioas," ij, p. 257. 

[15] Art. 
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was 0 €<led Saip;on and three provinces \l£s irois pr^irtnc^ 
complHes\ in Cochinchina, besides tiic island of Pulo 
Condor [16}; and the Annamese kin|f undertook never to 
cede to any other power than France any part of his 
dominions.[17] A treaty signed at the same time with 
Cambodia substituted a French protectorate over that 
country for that'exercised by Siam and Annam; and, 
in June 1867, “the intrigues and bad faith of Tuduc 
[king of Annam] compelled [France] to annex to our 
possessions the three western provinces of Lower Cochin* 
china.“[ 18 ] 

§ 4. The kingdom of Annam was divided into three 
parts, Tongking in the north, Annam proper in the middle, 
and Cochinchins in the south. Of these divisions the 
southern had now been ceded to France, controlling the 
outlet of the Mekong river basin. But this river, while 
serving admirably the trade of the deit^c area of Cochin- 
china and Cambria, was full of dangerous rapids in the 
greater part of its course tlirough twenty-five degrees of 
latitude; and it failed to provide that route of penetra¬ 
tion uxto south-western China for which traders and 
administrators were now seeking. [19] Of all such routes, 
that by the Red River through Tongking is the easiest 
and commercially the most economical, second only to 
that by the West River from Canton. The value of the 
Red River route had long beeu kjiown to the Chinese; and 
now its value was brought to the notice of France by a 
series, of bold explorers, of whom it will suffice to mention 
Francis Gamier, who in 1866 demonstrated the unnaviga- 
bility of the Mekong, and who thereafter and until 1878 
occupied himself with exploring the upper Yangtze and 
the routes through Yunnan; D. de Lagr^e, who died in 
1868 while exploring in Yunnan; and Jean Dupuis, who 
in 1871 entered Yunnan from the north-east, left by the 
Red River route for Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, and 
then retraced his steps to the Yangtze. In 1878 Dupuis 
repeated his journey, and in Yunnan made with the 
viceroy, then nearly completing his reconquest of the 
province, a contract for the delivery of arms and salt, for 
which he was to receive tin and copper; he then con- 

[it] Art. iii. [18] Cordltt. cp. eit.,u.F. 261. 

[1^ Art. Iv. [IS] Cf. ohftp. ziv, ( 3. 
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tinued hU journey to Hanoi, where the Ann&meso authori¬ 
ties refused him permission to use the Ked River route for 
transporting his goods to Yunnan. Thereupon he occu¬ 
pied the town of Hanoi with a motley crowd of Chinese 
and Fi]ipinos, and appealed for help to Adioiral Dupr^» 
then Governor General of Cocbinchina; and at the same 
time the king of Annam, Tuduc, sent envoys begging 
Admiral Uupr^ to despatch a cruiser “ to help the Anna- 
mese in expelling this bold Frenchman from thelt 
territory.”[20] 

§ 5. Once again a ‘‘ good pretext and opportunity [ 21 ] 
was offered. “ It was evidently then that the first idea of 
the expedition thereupon directed against Tongking, was 
su^etted to Admiral bupr^."[22] He summoned ID^^cis 
Gamier from the Upper Yangtze and gave him ninety 
aoldiers and two small ships with instructions to proceed 
to Hanoi and there to “ arbitrate the questions at issue, 
with carU blanche as to his procedure/* Arriving at Hanoi 
on November 5tb, he tried in vain to obtain a recognition 
of the French “ right ” to navigate the Red River; and, 
on November 20th, he assaulted and took the citadel of 
Hanoi, and, in the first half of December, tljc cities of 
Haiduong, Ninhbinh and Namdinh, On losing Hanoi 
the Anname^e authorities remembered that the kingdom 
had an overlord, and sximnwncd the “Black Flags” to 
their aid. They responded at unco and came into collision 
with the French force on December 21st, Gamier being 
killed in the action. A civil comniissaire, M. Philastre, 
then appeared on the scene, and, on February 6 th, I87i, 
signed a coaveiition by which Hanoi and Gamier's other 
conquests were restored to the Annamese. France had not 
then sufficiently recovered from her losses in tbfe war with 
Germany to justify her in launching on a policy of adven¬ 
ture, and "the French forces in Tongking were only a 
small filibustering hand, and M. Philasti’e^s action seems to 
have been fully warranted 5 but it has been unreservedly 
•condemned by all Frc?)ch wiiters. “The Red River 

[20] Cordrtr, op. eft., ij, p. 200. Ct. alto 7. OaxnMr, ** Voyaga 4’Ex. 

J lontioa «n Iiido*Ohiat'*J, Dupuia, Lot Ongiaot 1* QumUoq 
u Toogldii*'; J. Dupuia. Erteementa du Teogkia, 187S-187S"; J. 
Dapuia, “ La Oonqudtt du Tonldn '* 

[21] Cf. aaua, n. 12. 

^Sj Corditr, loc, eit, ^ 
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evacu&ted, the French flag torn in pieces at Hanoi, which 
was restored to the Annamesc, Dupuis expelled, the only 
trace left of the efforts of Gamier and Dupuis was* in 
villages burned, Christians martyrised, and forty men 
left, in a position of some danger, in garrison to hold 
Haiphong.” [28] But what I'rance had lost in this 
buccaneering expedition was restored by diplomatic 
pressure on the Wng of Armam, resulting in two treaties 
signed at Saigon, one a '' treaty of Peace and Allianec,”[24] 
signed on March 15th the other a commci*cial treaty, 
signed on August 31st. 

I 8. By the treaty of Peace and Alliance, France 
recognised the entire 'independence of Annom uis-d-ufe 
any foreign power, and granted to the king the protection 
of France against foreign aggression and internal dis* 
order [25]; and the king was to receive from Fraiice a 
present of arms and the loan of military instructors.[28] 
The “ full and entire sovereignty” of France over Cochm- 
china was rccognised.[27] Of the indemnities payable 
under the treaty of 1862, the beilance due to France was 
remitted [28]; the sum due to Spain was to be paid 
through the French authorises at Saigon,[29] but, if 
Spain did not accept this treaty, then France would her¬ 
self pay the money due to Spain, being reimbursed by 
Annnm.[SO] Full toleration and many privileges were 
accorded to the Catholic rcljgion.[81] Extraterritorial 
privileges were granted to all subjects of France and to 
foreigners in general [82]; but the authority exercising 
control and jurisdiction was the “ risideni fran^aUJ*[2^ 
The city of Hanoi and the porta of Thinnai and Ninhhai 
were opened to trade and passage was granted by the R^d 
River from the sea to Yunnan,[34] the trade to be con¬ 
ducted under the provisions of the commercial treaty of 
August 81st. 

§ 7. This treaty <hd not fully satisfy the aspirations 

(33] Cordier, l^e. ei %.; J. O. Sccti. " Ftsoce and Tcm^iAg;* p, j3- 

[M} Ta^ ia Cordier, op. di., 6. p. SSS. 

Tr. 1374, artt. u, uf. 

[S^ Art. iv. 

[271 Art, V. [8*1 Art. ix. 

12S1 Art- Vi. [321 Arta. xii, im, xn-Tsx. 

[M] Art vii. [881 Art, rc. 

[30] Art. xrt- [84] Art n. 
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of patriotic Frenchmen [85]; but, in fact, it conbtituted 
a revolution. France was now substituted for China—a 
King Stork for a King Log-—as the overlord of Annam; 
and her envoy was instructed to coinmimicate the change 
to China, the third party most vitally Interested. At the 
same time China was asked to suppress the Chinese bands 
which made a practice of raiding across the border into 
Tongking, and to open in Yunnan a point of entry for the 
trade carried by the Red River Toute.[86] China was 
then, May 1875, preoccupied with other matters. Mr. 
Wade liaviug begun to present ultimatum^ and to strike 
his flag in connexion with the British right of entry into 
Yunnan; but Prince Kung replied pointing out that 
eighteen months before [87] he had already informed 
M. de Geofroy that Yunnan was not, and could not be, 
opened to foreign trade. He further declared that Annam 
had since ancient times been a vassal of China, accus¬ 
tomed to look to China for protection i and that the 
Chinese bands then in Annam were there at the re¬ 
quest of the king and to restore order in the kingdom. [83] 
This position was maintained in a later note of Sep¬ 
tember 6th [39]; and the French envoy expressed his 
opinion that China was awaiting the result of the negotia¬ 
tion with England, and that, if privileges were granted for 
the Bhamo route, they would also be accorded to the 
Red River route.[40] 

f 8. By the treaty of 1874 the king of Annam had. 


[3^ ** L« tr^tA de 1S74 D’dtait pM tm po&it de dipart; il 
qoe le rinltAt d’ojniuoai cODtiadietoine; il oe zB&rquelt pee nettement 
zwtn usereinetA ; il nooe epporteit toutee lee dificultee d'an pn^teotoret 
qiii D^Aait pee deuemeot lUpulS. aene nous ea donaer lee eveate^ee ; 
none Moepuone lee reepoMbiliUa, aeni obtenir le bene&ce de la dtuetJoB 
eoquiee/‘^^rdler, op. oit„ p, i;, S75. 

" Gn 1374 le Frenoe n^evait inpoe4 k VAuiem treitA teut 4 

felt msuffieeot ; eHe n’eveii obtenu eoeun eventege politique r6el et per 
euice euoujie eieuiicA poui ton coiaueree dene li» ration du neuTo 
—£. Di^uH, “ L« Queetion d'EstrSme Oreat." P> 260. 

M, de RechMheuert Prince Kkicg, S5th, 1875. Cerdier, 
ep. oit.. ii, p. S79. 

(37) fjiaf the deeth of Qemiac eod before the oonventioa of Feb, Qtb, 
1374 ; «f. entee. | 5. 

[33] Priaoe Koi^ to 3f. de Rochechouert, Juse J5tb, 1370, Cordier, 
op. 0 ) 6 ., ii. p. 280. 

rbii,U.p. 332. 

[40] U. de Roebeohoueri to ]^c Deoetea, Sept. 16th, 1876, ibid ii 
p. S33. 
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in effect* transferred his allegiance from China to France, 
but he made persistent efforts to escape. In 1$79 he tried 
to establish closer relations with the neighbouring kingdom 
of Siam, but this was prevented by the watchfid diplomacy 
of France.[41] In the seme year Tuduc sent a mission to 
Madrid; and. on January 27th, 1880, a Spanish envoy 
signed at Hud a new treaty of commerce supplementary 
to that of 1862. The Fxv.'nch government protested, and 
the court of Madrid withdrew from the position it had 
taken. [42] In 1881 Don Tiburdo Rodriguez was accre¬ 
dited Spanish envoy to Chino, Siam and Annam ; but the 
French government protested and ho did not present his 
credentisds at Hu^.[48] But it was' on his secular over- 
lord, the Chinese emperor, that the king’s hopes mainly 
mted. Tlioiigh he had signed the treaty of 1874, in 187’$ 
he sent envoys with the customary tribute to Peking, 
and while thci*c the envoys did not visit the FVench repre- 
sentative.[4-l'] In 1880 envoys were sent again in due 
course ; tiro king was informed that France would not 
welcome such a step, [45] but the envoys were sent, and it 
was iTimourcd that they were instructed to solicit Chinese 
aid against Frciicli* aggression [46]; aaid, after their long 
journey by land through tiro length of (Jhina, the mission, 
which liad entered Kwnngsi on October 4th, 1880, arrived 
in Peking June 80 th, 1881 . 

§ 6, it is not to be supposed that the ministers of these 
oriental potentates, though themselves orientals, waited 
for the slow progress of this mission from capital to capital. 
In January, 1880, the Marquis Tseng was instructed to 
make inquiry iu Paris, and was infoitned by M- de Frey- 
cinet tlxat France had no designs on Tongking : and this 
assurance was repeated in November by President Gr4vy, 


[41 j M. d9 KodMcboiiATt to Xhi? Doomo*, 6«pt, ISth^ IS7S. ibid., ii, 
V. 297. 

[491 Ibid., p. 299. 

lo diplomat!* rrM^9» d» P«ui« A 4e&rt«r eeU» coao4ajnac«. 
i f«in ncocjiMtro )» Mtu p«rtieuli«r 89 aoa tnllA do 1974.”—Driwlb, 
op, eiti., p. aeo. 

[48] Owdi«r. op. alt,, H, p. 31 a 
[441 rWd., p. 2S7. 

[46] '* Vemit d'no mouvoi* cbJ) r.oiycu d’ano mlmon A Fokuig."— 
HieiitM de 1» MarioB t deeCdQmeetoOoTMaoroIOwihlrwhiaA, Jupegtb, 
1S90. {Ud.,p. $U. 

U. Bourde to M. BerthSleny Seint-Eilelre, Dee 27tb, 1880. ibA, 

p. 3U. 
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Another inquiry by tho Chinese envoy elicited a reply, 
on December 27th, from the nev minister for Foreign 
Af.'airs, M. BartWlemy Saint*HiUiire, asserting that, 
by the treaty of 1874, France had recognised the full 
independence of Annam. Against this interpretation the 
Marquis Tseng protested m Sqrtemb^r, 1881; and, in his 
reply dated January 1st, 1882, the new minister, M- 
Gambctta, claimed full liberty of action for Fiance in Uie 
affairs of Annam. Hepresentations were again made and, 
on May 81st, M. de Freycinct, tlxe third successor to him¬ 
self within eighteen months, now reversed his previous 
decision and informed the Chinese envoy that he had no 
explanations to offer to China iu matters which ooncemed 
only France Annam.[47] The issue was thus squarely 
raised. The Marquis Tseng declared that " the question 
for discussion, whether at Shanghai or at Paris, is that of 
the suzemin rights of China over Annam [48]; but 
these suzerain rightf< were no'v contested by I''raDce.[49] 
I 10. The “ Black Flags •’ [50] were a band of partisans 
under the command of Liu Yung-fu ; they were not Chinese 
regular ti’oops, but they had been utilised to maintain 
China’s po^itioii along the southern border of Kwangsi 
and Yunnan ; and they liad been tolerated under the con¬ 
dition that their operations should occasion no disorder 
on the Chinese side of tJie frontier. The force had been 
largely recruited from the wreckage of the Taiping troops, 

{47] M. Bo«ueo Co U. 6ftrtbSl0i&y Ssial-Hiloir*, X)«o. S7ih, ISSO, ibid., 
pp. 31 fi. 331 i Boulget, ** KfcUidor MaoAitnoy." pp. SSS-SSO. 

{48} Intorviov vith M*rqd» in "Torape,” June 38th. 1868, ib 

Cordisr. op. eit., u, p. 841. 

H Coidier. '*ConfiitODtiela Freoeeec 1 a Chine. *’ Pens, 1B88, peetfeo. 
No evil eignificAiicejnuiC be otteohed to Che terro Ble^ Fle^’* 
xne t'rmeb et{graet4«M{ Liu Yung'tu end hie tnepe w ‘'piretoe." i.e. 

E ’ntee or the wetor end deooifis oq lend; but the tem ^eek Fleg" 
d no obnnexion with pnoy. IThe Chbeee nmloe earned Aege of eU 
coloun. Thn AlHnchu •' Rnnnon" eecTi&d dietinj^iishlna eiwens of 
yellow. whit<«. rod <uid blue : end tho ('hincec lomtorinl foren weroaoldtere 
of ^ "Grrnt Banner,’* The *'” or “ ProWucInl loviee” 
uemeJ liwmore of vnrioiin colours, Milh o p rote fence for red, untally one 
bennM. some ei^bt feet or more m ienffth. for every ten »oldle»i the 
'* re^aencej ooleon ” wore genendly Inseribcd with the neme of the eois* 
mander in e ooatraMuig colour, e.^. «titte on ted. rod en blue, etc. Liu 
Yuns.fu'e troope wero ^Arnguiahed by bleck Ixtnners mecribed In red with 
ihe ^srMter “ I *' or “ Ngi,” having the meAnings of ’• ” justice.” 

petriotiem.” loyalty,” It wm need, $s applied to thL army, m the 
eerae eeaee m In the “ 2-bo ” Sooiety of 1800. which hae by pMoaowedA 
been tranekted " Boxen.” 
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and it was quite in accordance with Cbinese custom that 
these breakers of the peace should be utilised to maintain the 
peace. Their position was in some respects similar to that 
of the Armstrongs and Grahama of the Debatable Ground 
on the Scottish border [51]; in 1864 they were hunted by 
the Imperial troops over the ’Annamese border, ten years 
later they were protecting Annamese interests, in yet 
another ten years they championed the imperial cause 
against the hVench, and in the fourth decade they were 
sent to guard Formosa from the Japanese. After th^ 
were summoned by the Annamese on the occasion 
Garnier’s raid,[52] they remained in the country, the 
Annamese welcoming the protection, which these sturdy 
fighters afforded, and the Chinese ministers refusing to 
order their withdrawal [58]; and they continued to 
block the Red River, France’s real objective, both by armed 
possession and by establishing taxing stations along its 
route, levying toll on all traffic. [54] In October, 1881, 
two French merchants carrying goods from Hanoi ;^to 
Yunnan were attacked at three points along the route 
at which Black Flag stations had been established [55]; 
this may be interpreted to mean that the merchants had 
thrice been summoned to pay toll, and had thrice resisted 
the demand. 

I 11. Upon this the king of Annam was called upon 
to “ expel from his territory the. Chinese mercenaries in 
his pay known under the name of Black Flags ” : and, as 
this was recognised to be beyond his power, the garrison 
holding the town of Hanoi [56] was reinforced to 450 
men under the command of Commandant H. L. Riri^e 
of the French navy. He was reminded of the intentions 
of the French‘government which did “ not ‘wish at any 
pnee to make, at four thousand leagues from France, a 
war of conquest which would iavol^^e the country in grave 
complications ” ; it was declared that it was “ by pdrtic, 
pacific and administrative action that France should 


I 'Cf .iOAp, BT. s 7, n. 1C. 

I Of anu*. f 6. 

E Cf. anW*, $ 7. 

M. BbaUaan to Oovemor of Owiliipohina. Es4. lao. 4Ui, U68. 
. ‘lUlaticma/’ U. p, S42, 

[SS] Ibid. 

{$S] 0«eupwd undAC tba tteac; of 1874. 
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extend 6nd strengthen her mfiuencc in TongJdng and in 
Annam” ; M. Rivi^ was to follow this line of policy, 
and would have such further force as he m^ht consider 
needful.[57] Rivi^o arrived in Hanoi March 25th, 1882. 
The Annamesc, alarmed at the possible consequences, 
atrengthcne<l and reinforced the citadel; and it was 
thought necessary to take &\\d dismantle it. [581 For a year 
the small French force occupying Hanoi could only under¬ 
take some small operations, and was ehcctuaUy hemmed 
in by the Black Flags holding the country around. [58] 

§ 12. During this year diplomacy was again active, 
China protested, both through the Marquis Tseng at 
Paris, and through the Tsungli Yamcn at Peking, against 
this attack on her suzerainty over Annam.[60] On 
December 20th a “ memorandum ” was signed at Shanghai 
by Li Hung«chang and the French envoy, M. Bourse, by 
which China agreed to withdraw her troops from Tongking, 
and France undertook to make no conquests and to under¬ 
take nothing against the sovereignty of Annam, the 
independence of which was to be jointly‘guaranteed by 
the two powers; and China agreed to sanction trade 
into Yunnan by the Red River route.[61] This solution 
of the difficulty seemed likely to restore peace. It was 
fully accepted by China,[62] though, as usual, there was 
still a vociferous war psity [08]; but politics in France 
were in too disturbed a state to allow a wise decisio to 
be taken. Finally M, Jules Ferry-gained power, and, on 
April 26th, 1888, proposed a credit of 5,500,000 francs 
for ail exp^ition to Tongking, which was voted May 15th. 
Both nations were thus preparing for war. The Black Flags 
assumed a more active offensive around Hanoi, and their 

(371 <}ev»aor of CoohijuCuna to eomuAndftnt JUvUt», Jmi, 17(h 
189. Cordkr. op, oit,, u, p. 343. 

l&S] CoonU ftt Hanoi to Goranor ei CochioolunA. April IStb ; cocodt 
t« UiTW, April SSUi' 189 ibid., ii. pp. 847, 360. 

[60] *' ronuurte<] for nefkrW a y«ar virtually a prisoner in the 

eitadsl of ranoi.*'—H. NoTman. ^-The PsodIm and Polities of tbe Par 
East.” p. 128. 

[60] Coxdiar, op. ii, p. 8S8. 

(31} Ibl-i, p 381. 

(32] ** Let i oois, dojit laconvenUon avait iU aeeepUe par M. Duobro. 
•t Qui «n avaic ez4eiic4 premien partia,"—Ibid., p. 372. 

[33] Ma Kieii'tchnn; . . , is'a dit qua !«■ Ce&Mur* voulaient la 
guerre . , . qua la guarre 3t4lt probabla.*'—U. Fraadin to U BourSe 
Tiaotm. May I7th, 1883, ibid., p. 377. 
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comm&nder issued $. challenge to hi^ opponent to come 
out into the open and fight.[04] Rivl^e, having been 
icioforced, made a sortie on May 10th and was killed in 
the action whicli followed.[65] France accepted the 
challenge and embodied a mixed force under Genera) 
Bohet and Admiral Courbet, with M, F. J. llarmand as 
civil commissairc, to settle tiie Tongkiiig question, 

§ 18. King I>aduc died on July 17th, [66] und was 
succeeded by his brother Hiephoa, who was again succcc<lcd 
in November by an infant, Kicnphuoc. On August 25tli 
a treaty w'as signed at Hu^,[67] of which the first article 
declared that Annam recognises and accepts the pro* 
tectorate of h>ance. . . . IVancc shall control the rela¬ 
tions of all foreign powers, including Chino, with the 
Annamese government.” By other articles the area of 
French Cocliinchma was cuJargecl; Tongking was placed 
odmijiistvatively under French residents ; Annam proper 
was left under Annamese control, except for customs and 
public works ; French merchants were to trade without re¬ 
striction in the whole of Tongking and in certain ports of 
Annam ; and the whole course of the Red River was to be 
held by French military po3ts, so long as it might seem 
necessary. The treaty of 1874 was thus confirmed and 
amplified, and Annam was placed under the feet of France. 
The Annamese question, It was stated, was nearly settUd, 
but not so the Chinese question.[6€] 

I 14. The Chinese court was* scriotxsly alarmed. XA 
Hung-chang was ordered south, but proce^ed no further 
than Shanghai. In July China requested the mediation 
of tile American government, but it was rejected by 
France. [6^] In August the French declared a blockade 

t64] For tho taxt o( this ehaUengQ, ieo Appendix S. 

(dSl Tbo Preach hiitortaas ttato thbt RiviSto wouadad •nd UiM 
than tee •' fou upon thalr pny wnd out oil hit haad.”—Cordi«r. 

op, ait,, li, p. 870. EyawitnSMet that, baing wounded, ba ** blew 

hii own breuu ont,** end that his head vaa than cut in Koman. 

op. <ak. p, 89. 

[Ml *'Notn anoemi aobamd Xuduo.''->-Cordiar, op. oit., U. p. Sd*. 

[6?1 Text in Cordiar, op. tit., ii. p. 8S7: aea alao DriauH. " SxtrSma 
Onant,^* p. 287. 

1 881 Driaoit, loo. oit. 

89] La gouTomorooDt dee Etata-Uiua rout a our 1 a deiuanda da la 
China iait olirir aeo boat effoaa. Noui laa evoaa dScliD^a."—U. CbaUeznel* 
Laeour to U, Tricon, Aux. .30th, 1888. Cordlar. op, oit.. U. p. 899. No 
papera on the aabjaot are uicludad in U,6. For, Bet far that year. 
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of the ports of Annam sxid Tongkiiig.[70] France then 
proposed die establishment of a neutral sone between 
Chinese territory and the sphere of French influence, and 
the opening of Manhao [Mengtze] for trade witli Yun¬ 
nan [^J]; but nothing came of it. Finally in November 
the hVench government was formally advised that for ten 
•years past troops [Black Flags] had been maintaining 
order in the tem or/ of Annam, which had for ovfi two 
hundred years been a vassal* of the Ta-Tsing dynasty 
ruling China; if tVance now refused to recognise as 
China’s vassal a state whose ruler had received investi¬ 
ture from the empeor and paid tribute for so many 
centuries^ she would commit a wrong and an injustice; 
China had every wish to maintain the peace with France; 
but if French troops met Chinese troops in Tongking, a 
conflict would certainly arise.[72] The Marquis I'seng 
repeated the warning, declaring speciflcally that if, as had 
announced, the French troops advanced on the cities 
of Sohtay, Honghoa and Bacninh, they would And Chinese 
troops there, and that a collision would be inevitable. [?8] 

I 16. Soiitay, the strategic centre of the. rivers of 
Tongking, was taken by assault on December 16th ; and 
Ch inese imperial troops wei-c among the garrison, Bacninh, 
the strongest post in the delta, was taken on March 12tli, 
1884; and, there too, ** the inipciial troops had tak^ 
part in the defence, according to their orders.”{74] This 
was followed by The dismissal of Prince Kung from his 
post as head of the administration.[75) The rupture 
seemed eomplete, hut it was still to be postponed by an 
essay in amateur diplomacy. Canton was recognised as 
a probable point of attack by the French forces; and to 
this port Mr. G. Dctnng was, at the end of March,[76] 

[TU] U. Tricou to PrifiM Kon^, Aug. SCth, lS8d, CorCkr, op. cit., li, 
p, 401. 

[71] M«inuf«n<]um, S«pt, I6th. iaS8. itftd., p. 411. 

irti Prince Kdog (o M. de SeotaUi, l^ov. 16(0, 108J, ibid., p. 4i3. 

(78) UMtiuif TMa£«to inmutre A.**. £(r., Nov. 17tb, lagj, Boolger, 
*'fla41idAy MftoMtfiny," p, 9CS. 

[74] Prtne* KuDg verb4l to Oertoan eavop. M«reh 16tb. 1884, Cordltr, 
op. p.422. 

[75] Of, obap. siii. I 10, 

[70] Ur, MBmofid ohArg« o( the CAaton custom* oa Uar<di 4Ise. 

ISM. Mfrandind on April 7th, ond then deUclMd for specid 

dwj uxrtil. on Nov. lOUi. be aasumed chtfge of the Tlecttaa crutome.— 
Cuswou Kobjx-ee. 
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on his Nvay to take up duty aa commissioner of customs. 
Prom Hongkong to Canton he accepted the hospitality 
of Admiral Lc&pis, second in command to Admiral Courhet, 
on the aviso VoUa, commanded by capitaine de frigate 
Fournier ; and the three discussed the Tongking question 
in a friendly v'ay. Later diteussiog the situation with 
the Canton viceroy, Mr. Detring urged the viceroy to lose 
no tN’»e in mforming Li Hung^chang of the impossibility 
of defending Canton. Tlie latter then summoned Mr. 
Betring, in whyse judgment he had great confidence, to 
Tientsin; and thitlicv it was decided to invite Com¬ 
mandant Fournier, whom Li had known personally. Com¬ 
mandant Fournier was provided with credentials ad hoc ; 
and at Tientsin ** the two negotiators fell into each other’s 
arms,”[77] and a convention was agreed to and signed on 

May nth .178] 

§ 18. By the Li-Fournier convention FVance agreed 
to respect and protect the existing southern boimdaries of 
China ; China undertook to withdraw immediately [retirer 
immddiaUment] the Chinese troops [gamuons] then in 
Tongking, and to respect the treaties made or to be made 
directly between France and the court of Hud; Prance 
waived any claim for an indemnity, and China sanctioned 
freedom of traffic between Tongking and the adjoining 
Chinese provinces ; and hVance agreed, in her negotiations 
with Annam, to use no expression which might hurt the 
prestige of tlie Celestial Empire- Negotiations for a 
definite treaty on these bases were to be begun within 
three months. This convention constituted a protocol to 
serve as base for a settlement which was ‘ultimately 
accepted after another year of hostilities ; and this settle¬ 
ment was accepted for China by a statesman who could 
see, more clearly than others of his nation, where lay the 
weakness and wheTe the strength of the empire. But he 
had had no time to conciliate the war party, whose opposi¬ 
tion he bad himself described as the howling of dogs [78]; 
and he had gone even further than the wishes of his 

S Miohie, *'Th6 Engliihmen ia ChisM.” n, p. ?SS. 

prMdot author waa is 13S4-8S ptivata teoratary to Mr, Dotting, 
ia thua abb. from his paroonal knowlodgo, to chock tba statemooM ol 
cthar wriMn oa U> «^iat occurrod than at Ticnt^. 

[781 Tost la Cordior. R4latiooo.'‘ U, p. 486. 

[?S] Miehia. cp, oit.. ii.p. 829. 

11—28 , 
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iirperiAi mistross, bis principal supporter. She had 
declared fSOj that peace could be made only on four condi* 
tioDs,' 1®. That the suaerainty of China over Annam 
should oot be given up: this bad been given up. 

That China should not i^avov the Black Flags: they bad 
not been disavowed. 8®. That China should' pay no 
mdeznnity: none was to be paid. 4®. That trade with 
Yunnan should not he permitted: it was permitted. The 
two most important of the four conditions had not been 
fulfilled, and the imperial administration was unable, or 
unwilling, to give order for the execution of the terms of 
the convention. 

§ 17. It was arranged between Li Hung-chang and 
Commandant Fournier that the garrisons on the Kwangsi 
frontier were to be withdrawn within twenty days, i.e. 
by June 6th, and those on the Yunnan frontier within 
forty days, i.e. by June 26th, “ after which the French 
forces might proceed summarily to expel them,”(8l] A 
force of 900 men under Colonel Dugenne was sent to 
ocimpy Langson, the frontier post looking into Kwangsi; 
and, on Jujie 28rd, at Bade he encountered a body 
of Chinese troops. Their commander informed Colonel 
Dugenne by letter that tlicy had no instructions to evacuate, 
and, very reasonably, asked him to communicate with 
the French authorities to obtain tlie transmission of the 
necessary orders. Dugenne bad no Chinese interpreter 
to explain the precise nature of the communication and 
at once pushed his attack ; but he was defeated with the 

r AocorCiEtfl M th« vtataroant of Bmt von Brault, Oonun eQT 07 .*» 
cit,, a, p, 444. 

1$!] Tn» author bo^rd the vicerov CecJetv ootodt. Tounuer agreed 
to oinit tbe «rut detes, aad tc lee-ve tiie withdrawal w be eettled on the 
epot. The viceroy^e eecretAnM ihowed tbe eotbcrr the dreft of tbe ogreo. 
nwit with ttte cbuuwe relating to the datee canoeS .»d by orieacreea peucliling, 
which they eaid had been done by cemdt, Fournier's band; and the author 
hse w hie poMeeion a photographic facsimile of the docuf&ano—Com- 
t runkwt iw Scrih* dSpoei^ entro kM maiiu de Son ExceHeoca li.hoc^-cbaag 
la 17 Sfai lin(4 A 'iistnn.” signed £. Fournier, AU the claosea relating: 
U>'d*’«s of withdrawal are eaiieulled in the manner mdieated above, and 
in the Dkrgio agaiiut the eaoceUatlons on two pagBs are fcwioa wriUao 
the udtia'h, S, F, in ^he eaise bandwrilmg aa the sgQsture, 

Corad t. Peuraier ninwelf, howavar, deelarad that he had Qot done it. 
On subject see Cordier. op, ek,, u, pp. 4eS eeq. 

Tbe viceroy declared that be had not ooseent^ to aM — 

Li Huog.cbaog to Teoogli.YaiatD, July Zai. 1884, Cor^, op. «it., U, 
p. 466. 
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loss of twenty-two killed and sixty-eight wounded. For 
this affair the imperial administration has been acquitted 
of treachery, and it has been recognised as the result of 
an honest misunderstanding,[82] accentuated by occidental 
impetuosity on the one side and oriental procrastination 
on the other. 

I 18. The French government took a serious view of 
the occurrence and charged the (Chinese government with 
bad faith i and unde, its Instructions the French legation, 
on July 12tb, presented an. ultimatum • demanding the 
immediate execution of the Fournier convention and an 
indemnity of 260,000,000 francs ; if this demand were not 
acceded to within a week, France would then seize material 
guarantees.[88] The guarantees which the government 
had in mind were the ebeks and arsenals at Foochow and 
Nanking; but the instiuctions sent to Admiral Courbet 
directed him to hold himself in readiness to occupy Foochow 
and Kclung, but to leave Nanking alonc.[84] The Chinese 
ministers replied accepting the demand for the execution 
of the convention; but they sent a protest [85] against 
the threat to "seize material guarantees,” reject^ the 
claim'for an indemnity, and asked for a liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of the required " immediate withdrawal of troops” 
from BO wild a country.[86] The withdrawal was, however, 
ordered by an imperial decree oi July i6th [87]; but 
the Chinese ministers maintained that " immediately ” 
under the existing conditions meant " immediately after 
the conclusion of the definitive treaty.”[88] After a 

(623 Cordier, op. oit., ii, p. 451; Driaolt, '* ExtrSmo OrlwiC,’* p, 878; 
Michio, op. oit., ii, p. dSO. 

[88] M. do BouLAlie to TnmgU VacDen, July llth, 1EL64.—Cordler, op. 
oit., il, 467 ; loe. ^i. 

' ($4] U. T^erj to M. Potonfitro, July 7th, 1884, Coediar, op oit., ii, 

5 467. M. PataaCtre, the mmister, «m at Shasgheil; at the legation la 
akiag waa IC 4a SemaUi u ohargi d’aOairM. 

[8^ Pu*l«*Ui-ace-to ia the naaTO Siiuoiaed Ions of the Sn^iUh word 
" pro we t .** 

[86] Taunxlj Taiaaa to U. de SeauvU^, July 18th, 1&84, Conner, op, oit., 
ii. p. 4dd. 

[87] Same to Rama, July iOth, 18$4, p, 471. 

[ 88 ] Ibid., p. 473. A traaelatioa of the texw of tho Fournier oonveo- 
Uon xnade at the AioerioeA legation’ give* aa the l?lngliih reoderins of 
*'imakdiaton^t *’ in tbo Piancb taxt '*ae aooc ae may ba,’* ana of 
'’U-ehl ** is thoChineae test **atoaea,’*—Hr. YouMto Mr. Frelisgbuyaen, 
Aug. 8 tb. 1884. U.S. Toe Ilal., 1884. p. 101 . In poat of £a«t *' li-«hi *’ ia 
leea inusediata than '* unnMiatamant.” 
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second attempt to obtain mediation through the good 
offices of the American government, [89} negotiations for 
the definitive treaty verc opened on July 28th at Shanghai 
between M. Patendbe and Tseng Kwo-iiiian, the Nanking 
viceroy. France offered to reduce the indemnity to 
80;0<)0,000 francs; China still rejected this, but offered 
Tl$. 6CO,000 (about 8,800,000 francs) as compensation to 
the families of the victims of the misunderstanding at 
BacU.[90} 

I 19. Upon receipt of the conciliatory Chinese answer 
of July ISth, Admiral Courbet moved his fleet into the 
anchorage in the port of Foochow, where " he was courte* 
ously welcomed by the imperial officials.” [91] On 
August 4th Admiral Lesp^ with four ships summoned 
the forts at Kelung to surrender j no reply having been 
relumed, he opened fire the next day and silenced them, 
subsequently damaging them hy gun*cottou; but an 
attempt on the 6th to occupy the town was repulsed with 
some loss. [92] China protested—“ Military action during 
negotiation.*?, without previous declaration, is without 
precedent; the (’hincse government appeals to' all the 
powers.”[98] Diplomatic notes were still exchanged 
between the representatives of the two powers, both at 
Shanghai and at Poking. On August 19th the chargd 
d’affaires at Peking presented an ultimatum the only 
demand in which was one for an indemnity of the reduced 
sum of 80,000,000 francs. Failing to receive satisfaction 
he demanded bis passports and struck Ids flag on 
August 21 St .[94] 


(891 CmUier, op. <si., ii, p. 472, Of. eatee, &. 69. 

(«r Ibid., p. 473. 

[HJ Drieuk, ** Sxtrime Ocl«Dt,'’ p. 178. 

S i In Jul7 188S th« epUthor wm ihows bj CUamo «fBeen the pleee 
ich the ^unboAt ViUan be4 moored in tboe of peace, ae tney declared, 
and troiD which her gone had eoflladed the princi^l fort, while Ihe gune 
of the fort oould not reach her. 

“ On July 22ad the Villart arrived at Kelung and ancherod in the 
hartonr . . , under the briek fire ef the elupe on Auc, fith materially aided 
by the sheltered poeidon of the Ffttnre.whl^ enabled her to mke (be gieat- 
gun fort, the foits were eenn alleae d and reduced io a heap of ruins,*'— 
H. 6. Morse's report, *' Cusfoins I^eceaniel ReporU, 2868-1891," p. 402. 
(93) Cordfor, op. sit., it, p. 470. 

“ Quelquas vaiaeeaux fren^au bomhard4rent ICelung. pour bdtar la 
aolutton du oondit."—Drlault, op. eit,, p, 274. 

[94] M. de SemalU to Tsun^ Yaxoan, Aug. 19th ; Tsun^ Vamea to 
M. de bemoUd, Aug, 20th, 18$4 ; Cordier, op. at., ii, p. 478. 
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§ 80. The majority judgment in the Dred Scott ease 
declaTcd that “ negroes had been regarded as so far infeiior 
[to the white raeel that they had no rights which the 
white mai\ was bound to respect.”[95] It is onjy on 
the ground that an Asiatic nation has no rights which the 
white man is bound to respect that the couif>c of rrance 
is to be explained. With her relations with Aunam tliis 
history is concerned only in so far as they aflect Chiria. 
It is at once conceded that China’s claim of suzerainty over 
Annam was more shadowy and ornamental than real; 
but still the relation of suzerain and vassal did exist, and 
it cannot be said that the Aunamese authorities did 
wrong in calling on their overlord for help in their defence¬ 
less position, nor that China did wrong in answering the 
call. The injustice to China began at Bacl6. In the 
Fournier convention China had yielded to France on 
every essential point. In making these concessions Li 
Hung-chang had acted as a real statesman, but he was 
not master in the empire. To have as neighbour on the 
southern frontier a masterful European power instead of 
the invertebrate Annamcsc was distasteful; to surrender 
the suzerainty over Annam, however shadowy it might be, 
was more distasteful; and most clistaateful of all was to 
accept defeat, not after battle, but in lealisation of China’s 
own powerlessness. This Li Hung-chang had done buf 
a large and influential party, stimulated by their recent 
success in the IH afTair, refused to accept the settlement 
at once. True wisdom in the French ministers would have 
recognised Li’s difficulties, would have avoided forcing 
his hand when he had given them so mucli, and would have 
maintained their grasp on the substance, without much 
regard to the manner in which they obtained it, All 
through the French ministers in Paris and their representa¬ 
tives in China acted as Colonel. Dugenne had acted at 
Bacl4, and opposed occidental impetuosity to oriental 
procrastination ; and of this their action at Foochow was 
a striking instance. 

I 81. Admiral Ccnirbet, entering Pagoda Anchorage, 
the port of Foochow, in the middle of July, was received in 
the most friendly way, as the representative of a power 
with which China was, or. on the settk..*cnt of a few 

[W) RhedM, UiMy of Caitefi SteMa,” ii, p. i 66 . 
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dtploixiatli; prdiinmaries, sliortly'would. be, at pe&ce.[96] 
The Chinese were helpless in his presence; not so much 
because their force was less, as because, in dealing with 
questions of iaiernational law, they as tyi^os in the 
presence of masters—like amateurs playing with chess 
champions. Had they wished to order him out of port, 
tEey would not have known how to do it; and there never 
was a time, up to AJgtist; 19th, when any Chinese official 
rciUised that his country was on the verge of war. None 
of them, hardlv even Li Ilung'chang, nsalised that a 
Western power could declare wai* on the sole question of a 
money indemnity, [97} and this seemed the only point on 
which China hod not yet given way. Great commanders 
have declared that they left their moi'als at home when 
they went on campaign j but even if Chinese had been 
willing to lay themselves open to the charge of a treacherous 
breach of hospitality, and had wished to attack the French 
ships, they •would have required a skill which they did not 
possess to avoid inflicting serious damage on the neutral 
wa]>shlps and merchant*slups lying in close proximity 
to the French.[98] The forces too were unequal. Cte 
the day of battle the French had eight ships (two armoured) 
of 14,514 tons, and 2 torpedo boats, nmnned by 1790 
men and armed with 77 guns, nearly all of heavy metal, 
beddee many machine guns of the latest pattern. On the 
Chinese side were 11 ships (of •which 9 -were* wooden) of 
about 6500 tons, manned by 1040 men, and mounting 
45 guns, only a few of which were of large calibre; in 
addition there were 18 antiquated gun-junks’ and some 
armed rowing boat5.[99] And ao the two rival forces lay 

[M] The tMUoony for ii uaiT* •sal and ampbatio. 

(07] Tb« CbiDBia opbucoi ot tba ?reocb po«t«OD have baan 

a iff weid by VottaiM*a linea oo Oaorfa II and ^isdariok Ch« Ona6. 

" Riraux du vainqumr da Tfiv^brata, 

L'ODcia ]e aerau ; 

L*us iaib la goecra ea |^te, 

L'autto en parti bleu." 

[9S] Duriaa tilt ao6loA Freaeh torpedo boab No. 46 cane from fibt 
hoUtft of tb» nffhti" and " iook aheltar fkn£ on one ade and then on the 
oUatr *' of tba U.B.5, BnurpHgt. with many oi beard wounded.—Roohe 
aad Cowan, p. 10. 

[00] For this and other fa«ta ralatiag to tiu battia ihia «o^ nliea 
tnaiiily ob «wo nnMaeaeH aooouote: Jaatta F. Rooha and L. L. Cowan 
(oScaM On the Amariaaia corvette SMapritt), “ Tha Franob at Pooohow " ; 
E. Faragd, raport in Coftoctu Dectimial Raportt, 1S8S-1001." 
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facing each other for five weeks, watching each other and 
showing their teeth [100); but rt is characteristic of the 
situation that, on August 16tb, all, including the Prench, 
dressed ship in celebration of the birthday of the emperor 
of China.[10l] 

I dd, Admiral Courbet received on August 22nd the 
order to take action, and the next day at 1.56 p.m. the 
first shot was fired from the Lytue, instantly returned from 
the Chin^ai. Within one minute the Chinese flagship 
Kongww bad been torpedoed and sunk ; and within seven 
minutes the action was practiceUy over. Within the hour 
every Chinese ship had either been sunk in the anehorage, 
or was ablaze drifting helpless with the tide and sinking, 
one after the other, above or below the scene of action. 
Before the end of the hour the arsenal, “ erected by 
French genius,”[^^^1 attacked, and at 2.25 p.m. the 
dock was blown up. The Chinese fought unequally. On 
two ships the officers deserted first, followed most of 
their crews; on one ship the greater part of the crew 
deserted, but i^he was fought to the end by.U^e officers and 
those of the cre^ who remained. [10 8] A fourth ship, 
” exposed to the broadsides of the Viltart and d*SsUUn^, 
and riddled by a terrific discharge from the heavy guns 
of the TTi(77nphttnt6 as she passed, fought to the last • in 
flames fore and aft, drifting helplessly down the stream 
and sinking, she plied her guns again and again, t .li one of 
the French torpedo boats, dashing in through the smoke, 
completed the work of destructior ; but even as she sank 
the last shot from the little craft struck her destroyer.” [10 4] 
In this unequal combat—the casualties on the French side 
were 5 killed and 15 wounded, and on the Chinese 419 
killed, 128 wounded and 51 missing, in addition to 102 
killed and 22 wouivded on the gun-5unks,[105J The next 

flOO] Under CaW of Jul 7 IZtli, vheo th» U.S.S. Snterpme uriTod fti 
PAgodA AochorAn, Roohe end Cowaq raoord *hBi She Fmiah IA 7 ** pro- 
pued for beiSUe," Aod tho ChioME wwe " Aachond ia derfaprivo ordar/* 

noi] RAohe Aud Cowm. op. dt., p. iO. 

Coaunaut bf Huog-ebA^, eicod in Ukhk, *‘Tbe E&glishAAa 
in ChisA.” ii, p. $$i. 

The Foo^ow AnenAl Asd dock worn conAtruoUd eod mAoeged bf 
K. Okoel. Cf. ohAp. IV, 113: obAp. v, $ SS. 

R«eb» And Coven, pp. IS. 17, 

[104[ £. Fat^. report. 

[10 S] 1^. Roobe ACid Coven give 12 aa the nuaber of PreeoA 
kiUed. 
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August 24th, the Galissonfii^re attacked the Kimpai 
forts from the sea front, but soon withdrew. The forts at 
Kimpai and those further up at Miiian ‘.vere so constructed, 
•with their guns in solid masonry embrasures, that they 
could only fire in a seaward direction, and had no power 
of offence against an enemy coming from up-ri'VT?r-[10Cj 
It.was from up-river that they were now attacked and 
desttoyed, the Minan forts on August 25th'26th, and the 
Kimpai forts on August 27th. 

I 23. The Chinese g<*vewment now cicclaied that 
China was at war >vith IVancc.flOT] At Canton the 
declaration took the usual Chinese form of a proclamation 
by the viceroy, Chang Chih*tung, ofrering the customary 
rewards for valour—for the heads of IVeuchmca killed 
in action.from Tis. 10,000 to Tls. 100; for the capture 
of -war'ships from TU. 100,000 to Tls. 20,000, haif these 
sums for their destruction ; Tls. 8000, for taking a lie&vy 
gun, etc.[108] The French on their side were embarrassed 
by the European situation, the Egyptian question being 
acute, and, moreover, they’desired to be able to use neutral 
ports in the Far East as bases. They accordingly made 
no declaration of war, preferring to engage in a “ state ol 
reprisals,” carried out by “ intelligent destruction. ”[10 9] 
The neutral powers ultimately acted on the supposition 
that an actual state of ” war ” existed, and not one of 
‘‘ reprisals,” and declared for ‘‘ strict neutrality " between 
the two “ belligerents ” [110]; but at the outset their in¬ 
ability to label the situation accurately made their position 
uncertain, and both belligerents were able to use neutral 
porta, such as Hongkong and Nagasaki, and to obtain war 
material, coal and provisions in neutral ships of all 
nationahties.[l]l] 

§ 24. After his attack on Kelung on August 5th 
Admiral Lesp^ maintained his position olf the port, and 
during September he was engaged in gaining possession 
of the port and the hist ridge of the hills surrounding 

(loei E. Fsra^. npQit; Roolw and Cow«n, pp, i*. ^2. 

1107] Imperiftl leona Aug. 87tii, 1S34, Oordt«r, "RSIntionj,’' ii, p. 607. 

[iQSj Ibid., p. SCO. Cf. “ Condieti,” chap, x, ] 7 ; zvi, ^ 16, 1$. 

[1001 IfieluB, op. oit., >i, p. 661. 

i llOi Hr. Young (lO Ur. FroImgtuTMn, Feb. 14tli, 18S5i Ur. Bapard 
r. 6iziith».-s. April 20(h, 1886; t’.S. For. 1336, pp. IM, 170. 
^Jll] nidduaM LanA'Poolft, " Lif» ci SirH. ii, p. 678. 
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the harbour; this position was held by General Duchesne 
with a land force of 8000 men, which :hom first to last 
was unable to make its way inland beyond the line of 
ravines defining the ridge. Admiral (!ourbet with his 
fleet arrived ofl Tamsui on October 1st, and the next day 
bombarded the forts; but, owing to the distance from 
which the ships had to fire, small damage was done. On 
the 8th the bombardment was renewed, and a force of 
800 men was landed to assault the forts; after three hours’ 
fighting the assailants were driven back to tlicir boats. 
After this there were constant skirmishes between outposts 
at Kclung, but no seidous engagement except one on 
March 7tU ; in .this the t'rench were victorious, but they 
gained no forward position.[112] The Chinese forces 
holding Formosa numbered about 60,000 men, and its 
defence was ably conducted by Liu Ming-chdan, then 
imperial High Commissioner ad /uc, afterwards first 
governor of the newly created pi*ovince of Taiwan. [118] 

§ 25. Admiral i’ourbet declared an eficctive bloclmde 
of tile coasts of Formosa from October 28iH.[ll*J This 
brought up for consideration the belUgeiexit status of tlie 
rival p&wcrs ; and, after some conespondcnce, the British 
administration informed the French gov<*mntent that 
it was “ prepared to rcoognisc the blockade'of Formosa as 
a belligerent blockade, but that, so '^ng a$ the hostilities 
between Fraucc and Cliina ai*e confined to a particular 
locality and the ships of neutrals arc not interfered witli on 
the high seas, they have determined not to aggravate the 
situation by the issue of a proclamation of neutrality, but 
will limit themselves to strictly enforcing the Foreign 
Bnlistmeiit Act ”[115]; but it was also declared that 
the British government “ consider that a state of war 

(1121 Fct thU frbbraviAt«d ftoeounC th« author mainlF ob hi* own 
roport m *'CutWiM Docaojual Roporta, lS8t-lS9l.” drawn up <m the 
BC6A0 ia 1892. Cf. also Davidaon. '‘TIm Ldand ot Fonnoaa,'* pp, 221 aaq. 

(118) l4U Mlnf-chijan, a proUR^ of Li HiiD«.ohang, wrv«d aa divtelonal 
oonunazidar under T«o Tsuag*tang in hla tan years’ campaign, and bad 
imtubed tb« qualitlM of both laadera H» took oozoraand in Formoia in 
Jaly, 1884. and on Aug. 0tb, on tha &nt bombardment of Kali^, h.. 
tooK the bold etep, ununmlly prompt tor a Cbinsee oflloial. of ordenng the 
deatruetaoQ of the plant of uo Kolung coal sdnee and cf th» stock of ooal, 
eatunatad at 15.000 tons, 

((141 TskC of notiAcatiob ia Cordiar, op, mfr.. u. p. 618. 

turf Foreign Oftee to Treasury, ate., Nov. 25nd, las4, aorr. leap, 
Hoataliuaa betwaac France aad Cbi^ {Franca Mo. 1, 1866), p. 8. 
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exists between France and China de /ado and de ;ure.’’[ll8j 
Among other consequences, this closed Hongkong for the 
shipment of coal and repairing of ships [117]; and the 
French government, which had at first agreed not to 
exercise ^c right of search on the high seas, now resolved 
to enforce all helligerent rights.[118] 

§ 86. The French government next gave notice that, 
from February 26th, it would consider rice, destined for 
ports north of Canton, as contraband of war.[119] The 
object of this policy was to intercept the tribute rice carried 
from the Shanghai district to the n. rth for the maintenance 
of the “garrison ” and population of Peking,[120] and so 
to bring direct pressure to bear on the court to lead it into 
the pariis of peace. This, from a naval point of view, was 
a wise measure ; but this rice was now, for the most part, 
carried in steamers under the British and American fiags, 
and the proposal aroused a storm of protests from the 
me^ants in China. The British envoy issued a iv>tifi.ca- 
tion to reassure them. It was issued impetuously, and 
was so worded as to convey the idea that the sei 2 ure of 
food in British ships as being contraband of war would he 
resisted by the British naval forces, This interpretation 
was at once corrected [121]; hut the French goveininent 
was distinctly informed that the Biitish government “ pro¬ 
tested against rice being treated gener^y as contraband 
of war and that they would not consider themselves bound 

[1)01 Lord GmotUIo to V. Waddlngtoa, Nov. 36tii, 1SS4, ibid., p. 7. 
[117; 6 md» to Korquu Taaag, Nov. 26th; For, Office to OotoaM 
OfiM, Dee. Sirt, JSS4; iUd„ pp. & 9. 

[lia] M. Waddiogtoc to Lora OnsviUe, Jao. 29th, p. 10 ; 

IxBdco GmoU*, F«b. ISth, 1S86, 

(1)9] M. Waddin|:tos to Lord QnnvUle, Feb. 20th and S4th, 1S6S, 
“ Fraace and China, 1885." p, 14. 

[120] Import by Btoaxnoilato TienCia m laSS : 

Tribute rice . 839,609 picole s 49,991 tons 

Nerohante' rice . 1,210,608 ,, — 72,411 

2,055,317 „ = 122,402 „ 


Oe K$j 23rd, 18B6. 502 tribute rice junks entered the Sb&ntufiB 
eectioo of the Grand Cent), booad north for Tlsotan and Fekiiiff —Pebdu 
Gaeette, June 24&, in Nirth-Chma Herald, Aug. 14tb, 1885 Th^ 
mar be eetimetad at between 20.000 and 30,000 tons; and they piob^^ 
entered the Orend Cenal oppoeite to r»hiT.n«-g about the end of April 
[121] Lord Oranvilie to M. Waddiagton. Uaroh 21f* J386. "FVence 
and dune, 1885," p. !9, 
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by the decision of any Prize Court which should uphold a 
contrary doetrine.”[122] The American government was 
less out^oken iu its opposition to the action proposed, and 
** preferred to await specific cases before deciding what 
articles arc and what arc not contraband.” [128] The 
German government, through the imperial Chancellor, 
expressed its opinion that ” the measure in question has 
for its object the shortening of tlic war by increasing the 
difficulties of the enemy, and is a justifiable step in war 
if impartially enforced agiunst all ncutml ships.”[124] 
The r'reQcli had achieved no great glory in the operations 
t^ainst the coast of China; an<L now, in adopting the 
means best calcodated to brii^ hostilities to a clo&e, they 
were in danger of caiising friction wiih England, with 
which they were already sufficiently involved in comiexion 
with Egypt. They were tired of the war,[125] and were 
ready to listen to peace ^reposals. 

§ 87. Efloxts to settle the Fvanco-Chinesc, question 
had been made from time vo time. In April, 18S4, before 
the conclusion of the Fournier convention, Sir R. Hart 
had taken steps to open negotiations at ; but he 
drew back on ti)e recall of the Marquis Tseug. and the 
substitution of Li Feng'pao as head of the Paris legation. 
The Fournier convention in May, aud the Patendtre 
negotiations in August, have been referred to.[126] In 
September Sir R. Hart again took aome tentative steps, 
but drew back in view of the diploroatie activity elsewhere. 
In October, on an informal inquiry by Li Hung'Chang, 
the modified French demands were stated to be : execution 
of the Fournier' convention, end simultaneous withdrawal 
of forces on both sides; making no mention of an indemnity, 
but including the temporary occupation of Kelung as a 
guarantee.[127] These proposals were at the same time 

(ISSl to aft]D0, April 4th, 1SS6, Ibid., p. St. 

[188] kr. B«r»rd to As. Smitiwrs, Jubo IB. 1880. 17.8. For. Be].. 
1886.0.178. 

iiii] Prinoe BimeMlc to Kiel Cbembor of CoBttaerce. — 1886, cited ih 
Sir S. droy to Mr. W, H. (Arnsrioea Aoihiwodor). Fob. 10th. 1916. 
Ttmea. Fob. 18tb. 1916. 

[ 126 ] '* T do not think tho osuBinor «ill pOM without on arcon^niont 
beizkg oon» to and (hi* «tow of reprUols coded, Bvciybody is tlxed of 
t Fraieh too-^ond nobody more oo myaolL**—R. Hnrt to 

H. Kopoch. Monb I9ih. 1886. 

[188] Of. Mrteo. Si 10. 16, 18. 

[187] Cordior, op. eit., ii. p. 01$. 
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broxight to the cognisance of the Oiinesc legation iu 
London.[128] In November Sir R. Hart was again 
moving, but again he drew back, In December the 
Marquis Tseng, through Lord Granville, again broaclied 
the subject with M. Waddington, the French ambassador 
in London, but without result.[129] Finally, in January, 
Sir R, Hart began a series of negotiations whi^ ultimately 
restored peace. 

I The customs cruiser Feikoo had been seized 
off Formosa in October while engaged in service as tender 
to the lighthouses, and Admiral Courbet had informed 
the customs authorities that he would release her only 
on receiving instructions from Paris. Sir R. Hart accord¬ 
ingly on January 7th instructed Mr. James Duncan 
Campbell, a shrewd Scot, commissioner of customs, and 
head of the London office of the Chinese customs,[ISO] 
to go to Palis and negotiate for the release of the cruiser. 
He was at the same time instructed to sound M. Ferry and 
aicertain on what terms Franco would consent to end the 
state of reprisals. He found M. Ferry suspicious of further 
essays in amateur diplomacy, but his evident lionesty 
cf purpose brought the French minister to say that Sir R- 
Hart’s proposal a*as the only reasonable one he had yet 
heard; he still, hoM'cvcr, declared that he must have 
it direct from the Tsungli Yamen, On Febniaiy* 2?,oi 
M. Ferry was assured that the present negotiation was 
wholly in Sir R. Hart’s hands; on March 1st a secret 
imperial decree was communicated to him embodying 
definite proposals ; and on March 2nd he was warned that 
Li Hung-ebang had at the moment no authority to touch 
this question in any way, and that Sir R. Hart’s proposals 
were sanctioned by imperial authority. Li Hung-chang 
w'4s, however, on March 22nd, made the medium of a 
communication though diplomatic channels that Sir R. 
Hart, and his representative Mr, Campbell, had full power 
to treat. Divers questions were raised and explanations 
given, [ 181 ] some cUificulties were settled by minor com- 

(ISS) Soule«r. “ Kaliidfry HMarDuy,” p. 977 . 

[1291 Ibid., p. 282, 

[130] Ha WM an lD*p«otor»t« ageretatV, wHh Utt inooBgruous tit)9 
of »oft»Ro<ideiai Seorataiy, 

[131] Tho acawor M om denwiod thtowe voJuablo light on 6 tabjsct 
vbich it not gtoeially uadomood. Mid, coming from one of mob oMp 
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promises on oDe side or the other i and an \me:tpect«6 
ohinese success, the recapture’of Langson on March 28tb 
T7hicb brought about the resignation of M. Ferry, might 
havj complicated the question; but the terms of the 
imperial decree were embodied, word for word, in a pro¬ 
tocol signed, on April 4th,[182] by M. Billot and Mr. 
Campbell 

§ 28. The protocol [188] embodied the proposal made 
by China on March 1st, and was a$ follows: 

Art f-^ChJo* cooJeDis to ratify tba eenvontion of Tientsin 
o! May 1 Itb. 1884, and Fraoce deolam that »he hai sn> other end ir 
view than the full and exaeution oS thia treaty. 

Art. <».—The two p>owara oonsenC to a general owoatioa of 
hoatilitiee a^ aoon as the neceasary ordera can ba given and raoeived, 
and Franee eonaenta to the iTurnediata nuking of the blockade of 
Formoaa. 

" Artx eit.~>!E^nce consante to eood a minister to the north, ie. 
to Tientain or Peking, to arraage the details of tlte treaty, aod tho 
two powers shall then a date for the withdrawal of the troops.*’ 

An imperial decree of April 18th ratified the Fournier 
conveiition and-sanctioned the armistice.[184] The block¬ 
ade of Formosa was raised on April 16th, when the French 
naval forces withdrew to the Pescadores, which had been 
occupied on March 81st: and there on June 11th, Admiral 

experioDce as 6ir B. Hart, it may b« taken m authontative, Eady in 
Uamb M..Fany deinanded tbat tha catiBoataon of tbs Eoumisr poeventjon 
should be pobluhsd in the Peking Qazstte. and to this Sir R. Bart retvrasd 
the followuig explanation anfwer; 

'* Ttrve. triiat ie an uapeHal'edict t The Bddog Qaaette is a forein 
general naow for esveral separate nawepapars Wlongiog to private apeoiua* 
tors who publish whatever memoriaVs and ocUota they can ||rocur» copy of ; 
not being a Btato Oasetto, they seldom contain the really important doon* 
ments. Edict or dsciae is dscirion or command given by emperor and Is 
formally rsoordsd in palaco archives, * To be an edict it must aioanata 
from the amperor acd^ recorded, but need not appear In eO'Oalled Qamtte. 
Proposal of March 1st smajiatad from emperor, is recorded, and embodies 
sdiot; otherwise prinoe dare not oommumeate It for tremamiedon. As 

Is kept secret. OaseCte oannot publish It,” 

[132} izio terms of the protocol were sstdsd aod aoesptsd on both 
sidse on Mar^ SOth. CPslay of alew days was caaesd on the Fconob ride 
by U. Ferry's res^ation on that d^ ; and on the CUoess rids SirR, Hart 
bad wsTTied Hr, O^pbril not to ogn on April 1st. as that was hardly an 
auspieioua day for so aenous an ovoDt. This was inclodsd in Ote Frenoh 
yellow book in the following form—“Ns signss pM Is gremiec Avril. 
o’est ua jour oefaste ”~a ouHooi eonfurion of oooidentai and ocienta) 
aupetstition. 

[133} Protocol of Paris of April 4th, 1886. Traatisa. >. p. 480. 

(IddJ Traatlea. i. p. 038, 
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Coorbet'died, his death hastened by his last cfiieial aet> an 
order to evacuate Keluhg and the Pescadores consequent 
on the signing of the treaty of Tientsin on June 9th. This 
treaty,[l$5] negotiated by Li Hung-chsng and M. 
Patendtre, amplified the provisions of the I’ouraier con¬ 
vention, settled the frontier so as to give to . France both 
Xangson and Xaokai, surrendered to France the suzerainty 
over Annam, and arranged for trade over tlie frontier; 
and a separate note, signed by Mr. G. Detring end the 
viceroy's secretaries, attested that a clause saving the 
“ prestige ” of Chine could not in any way be interp^ted 
to imply “hopes” or “aspirations.” The stumbling 
block in the way of peace for twelve months had been 
EVance*s demand for an indemnity, at first of 250,000,060 
h^anOS, afterwards reduced to 80,000,000 francs. The 
indemnity was not mentioned j but, in order that the 
French administration might show the country some gain 
to French industry, it was provided [186] that, if Chins 
should decide to build railways, the French government 
would give her “ every facility to pro<3ure in France the 
persoaael she might need ” ; bait it was agreed that “ this 
clause was not to be considere<l as conferring any exclusive 
privilege on France.” 

I 80. On the sigiung of the protocol Sir R. Hart sent 
Mr. Campbell a telegram—“Bravo! Well done t My thanks 
and congratulations.” It was well desei'ved. Mr, Camp¬ 
bell had done well in finding an acceptable formula for 
restoring peace; but it is Just to point out that he had 
adopted the exact words of tlie imperial e<Uct, words doubt¬ 
less suggested, and certainly transmitted, by Sir R, Hart. 
In May, 1884, Li Hung-chang end his adviser Mr; Detring 
had negotiated the Fournier convention, providing a 
solution acceptable to both sides; but the great viceroy 
had been powerless to impress on all elements in the 
adminirtration the wisdom-of his policy,'and the hot¬ 
heads of the Chinese war party had interposed enough of 
obstruction and delay to prevent the execution of the 

(I39J Tr«at»es, J, uso, '’ih« author wm pnoent atthaei^iiiffol tbia 
A^Wr iU eracrluBioii h« vaa seat m imperial oominiemcmer M 
•rrozias vith Admiral Leepes for tbe exchoag* of the prieonexe tokon on 
Uoth aida^. The exchonae vee eftected et t!be foitlBed pon of Mekusa 
in (ibe Paaeadorea. 

(Ue] Art. vii. 
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convention, and to provide the hot-beads of the French 
war party with their “ pretext and opportunity.” From 
the negotiations of the spring of 1885 Li 'lung-cbsng 
had been excluded, and Sir R. Hart was enabled to work 
directly on tlie Chinese minUtera at Peking. All this took 
time; he was at work through twelve months [187]; for 
three months he was active iu impressing his opinions on 
the ministers of state at Peking and in keeping them 
steadfast in the way of peace; bis negotiations were 
conducted by cable, by telegrams which had to be ciphered 
and deciphered .at ertber end ; and his success must be 
attributed to tba aimplicUy of the measures he adopted; 
to the^act that'he succeeded in preventing the introduction 
of extraneous matter by either side. Both sides were 
heartify tired of an inconclusive war, but they might have 
drifted on interminably, had it not been for Sir R- Hart’s 
ready grasp of the situation, and his opportujje inter- 
vention.[188] As it was both nations wdcomed the end 
of a conflict which had not brought much glory or profit 
to either. 

[137} " Aa for tb« peaM—I *m xrtuily glad it haa bMa booked. 
No ono knowi the work »ad MziHy it bu gavaa gw—or the etnage 
nepoluibUltiee 1 beve to ehouldar leet twelye moothk 

Tbe Mgotiatioo baa had a haU-doaaa nioei eunoua episodes io it. were 
1 »t liberty to epeak out, I could make a moat Intereatiaa—aad dxareatio— 
sMry Out of it. Campbell in Parii vorted epIkiMlidly, acd carried out all 
my^ iaatruotiona meet admirably, 1 doa't tbfoh any one will eay that 
CUna oomsa badly out ot the j’ear’e trial, and, ae the work i^t iv* 
eetabliahed pe ae e. I, looking at it ontically, ae If it >eere another ma&*a 

S trformaaee, jtroaouBOO 11 ae good a bit of work ae it hae been eucceeaful I 
Bank Beaven it ie over now i ’ *-^R. Kart to £X fi. l^iew; June 28tb, 1 SSfi. 
[ISS] Tbe value of hie intervondon wae epecificaUy raoogniaed in an 
imperial decree of Aug. etb, 1886.—"Ever eince the tw^fth month 
[Jeauary] tlie Inspector Oeneml of Custome, the Engliahman Hart, on tbe 
ground that the two coontriee had no real eauee of quarrel, waa energetio 
in bia leque ta that negotiatiorw nnghe be reaumed on tbe ba^ of tbe 
Tientm [Xi'Founuer] convention, eM, atrimonty betngpnt a^de, a good 
uodersta^ng be reaewed."—Decree in Norlb>CUna Herald, Aug. 2let, 
1886. 
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I 1, Sir Robert Hart passed his fiffkth birtJxday while 
engaged in the negotiations for peace between China and 
France; and his success, M'hen others had failed, estab¬ 
lished hU reputation in all quarters ; while the authority 
which he exercised was probably subjected to less control 
than that exercised by any other administrator in any 
country in the world. The Chinese court and ministers 
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were filled with gratitude, but the first practical recogni¬ 
tion of the position he occupied came &om the British 
government. The British envoy at Peking, Sir Harry 
Parkes, died at his post on March 22nd, 1885, worn out 
by the work and anxieties created by a state of war [1]; 
and Lord Granville invited Sir R. Hart to be the British 
representative in Chino- For twenty years he had been 
the guide, counsellor and friend of successive heads of t ' 
British legation, and, while his entire loyalty to the Chinese 
government was never doubted, his guiding hand in the 
legation had worked for the ’good both of China and of 
Bngland.[2] Belay occurred in announcing the appoint¬ 
ment, because Sir R. Hart preferred to postpone his accept¬ 
ance until he should have finished the negotiations with 
France [8]; then Mr. Gladstone’s ministry went out of 
power on June 12th ; but, the treaty having been signed 
on June 9th, the appointment was gazetted on the 10th,[4] 
much to the satisfaction of his new superiors. [5] 

§ 8. Sir R. Hart had not solicited the appointment, 
but accepted it as being in the line of duty.[6] It was 
without much^enthusiasm that he faced the prospect of 
leaving the customs service, to the organisation of which 
he had devoted a quarter of a century of hard work [7]; 
but, none the less, on August 15tlr, he issued a farew^ 
address closing with these affecting words—It is with a 
(J1 Lan»-Pool« and Dicl’in?, Life of SirB^ry P«rkei»’* ii» pp, 42^426, 
£2] TMb et«p [SKr R, oominotioaj rtcegnisra m bo for 

oppropnBt^ M tno cirounstaiicM tbBt ii coajoiDsd MBpojuibility wita 
power, which been too dSvomed from each oth«r."^iliahie, 
*• The Engliehnea in Chine," iit P« 158. 
rs J. Bredon, * ‘ Sir Robert Bert,’' p, 178. 

( 4 ; Ibid,, p. 177. 

fo " TelegrAms . . . were laid befor*'Queen Vietoiiftj. ebe eeid •* 1 
am very glad that we abaU have for onr neat minieber in dhiaa Che aas 
who amnaed fuoh delicate noaoUatione as these/ ‘'.—Ibid., p. 174. 

E " Z, coo, was really hoping that the chsuae of Bmiairy would 
> me to rerasdn In too Cuetoma, for in this matter I have limply 
followed the auidanoe of eircumitanoee, and whatever effort I have made 
has been on the ade of deolmina the appoinCiaeat. Bnt it ia gaM^tad, 
and when the despetches arrive 1 shall nave to move on."—B. Hart to 
E. B. Drew. June 38th, 1885. 

[7] " I am tMCiaa t^day aoma of the bittemeM of raeeees: I am 
wind^ up, and ptepeiina to vaeate my poet. I aaetue you I don’t hka 
’t S'faft : it ia more like dsatta in life*tiwe than apotheoeie I . . . Cnhoua 
ehat^-afeor to-day, I suppoee—I am to be a nobody in the Cuftoma 
Serviee L It ia really like a eort of prvpamtion for tbo atehi day yet to be 
faced when I ahaU become a nobody to earth and ite ooAcema.”^^ame 
to .same, Aug. iQth, 1885. 

II 
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very teal regret that 1 se7ei eur Service cooAexfon : each 
of yoQ can best interpret for himself what niy feelings are, 
dear comrades of many years, while I write, sorrowfully 
and afTectbrxately, this official farewell.*’[8] The CMnese 
ministers had accepted the change in their relations with 
their former suboioinate, though with some mental 
reservation [9]; and all was settled. But difficulties arose. 
It was Sir R. Hart’s intention to install, as his successor, 
his brother Mr. James H. Hart. A man of quick intelligence 
and agreeable personality, Mr. James Hart was appointed 
to the foot of the ladder in the customs service in January, 
1867, and in six years, by October, 1873, had risen by suc¬ 
cessive steps to he commissioner; and since that time had 
been entrusted with much responsible work, in which he 
had acquitted himself well. He was generally liked, but 
was as generally regarded as wanting 5rt seriousness and 
application. So great was Sir R. Hart’s prestige at the 
time that the circle of Chinese ministers and foreign envoys 
might have disregarded the dangers of a dynastic succes¬ 
sion, and accepted the nepotic appouitment of a brother 
who should prove himself strong enough to stand on his 
own feetbut not when the designated successor appeared 
likely to be the subservient follower of the head of the 
British legation. 

I 8. The succession had really been settled, Prince 
Ching, who had succeeded Prince Kimg[10] in 1884 as 
head of the government, promised Sir R. Hart that his 
brother, with a Chinese colleague, should be the next 
Inspector General. But in July some signs of opposition 
were manifested. Some of the Chinese ministers supported 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, then president of the Tungwenkwan 
college; and a few days after the date of Sir R, Hart’s 
farewell to his coUe^ues of the customs, it was definitely 
announced that Dr. Martin had been appointed to succeed 
him.fll] Excellent as- &n educator, Dr. Martin was a 
pedant with r^o experience in administration, and the 
world was not s'urprised when, in a few days, it was definitely 
announced that lb. James Hart bad actually received the 

IS] 1.0. dre., Aas. Uth. l$S0. 

fSj J. BredPD, op. ait., p. 177. 

[lO] Cf. chap, xlfl, i le. 

CJI] Tolagtam, P^dnf, Aoa. Ipth. Hwald. Aus. SliC. 

1S8S. ^ 
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'appointment.[19] Under both these cross currents, how¬ 
ever, ran a third stream, the candidature of Mr. Gustav 
,Detring. With twenty years of service for China behind 
jhim, Mr. Detring, a man of briUiant intellect and great 
diplomatic ability, had been the right hand of Li Hung- 
ehaug for nearly ten years, and he was now supported 
by that great minister and his following. 

I 4. Li Hung-chang and Sir R. Hart had done much 
together, and had been much in conflict. As early as 
1664, in composing the difficulties between Li and Gon3on, 
Sir R. Hart recorded with some scorn that he had to 
“ pay to Li over fifty thousand taels ” [18]; and in 1670, 
on the occasion of the Tientsin massacre, he summarised 
his opinion of Li as follows: *^Li Hung-chang has been 
sent to Tientsin; it is thought he will, at all events, 
deal energetically with the quesUon, but, as rumour 
has it. his hand itclies, and, if his palm has been greased, 
he will fail to advance the question very much towards 
settlement. Besides, be is proud of his genius for war, 
and is smd to be by no means averse from settling issues 
in the field, if the French will alone take part in the 
fight.*’[14] In the spring of 1885 Li had been expressly 
excluded from the negotiations in which Sir R. Hart bad 
been engaged [15] ; and the two were irreconcilable rivals. 
With his broUier to succeed him, Sir R. Hait might feel 
assured that “ certain things which he had promised the 
Chinese to do for them would be carried out ” [ 16 ]; that, 
in fact, he might as British envoy continue to influence 
the Inspectorate, as for twenty years, while at the Inspec¬ 
torate, he had influenced the British iegation.[17] With a 
strong man like Mr. Detring at the Inspectorate, supported 
by a strong minister like Li Hung-chang, this was im¬ 
possible ; and Sir R. Hart saw that his first duty now lay 
in remaining in the service of China. His resignation of 
his appointment as envoy was announced at the end of 

[IS] Te]*gr*n, Fekina, Aug. 26tb. ibid., Atig. 26U), 188S. 

[l8] Li did ftpekk ftD^t'you : but ho tpolM about oo maaj ptople, 
an/i M maav a/o of Mk owu to Mttit {STwiot, I /dm ovor Fifty 
thousBod TmIji i) that be r|ait« took av«y my breath.*'—R. Hen to 0. 
HeBoen, abeoebei, Feb. SOth, 1844 

f]4l St. Hart to E. B. Drew, Sept. iSth. 1870. 

[15] Cf. chap, wvii, $ 28. 

[16] CommuDJcation in North*Ctuna Herald, Sept. 18th, 188S. 

[1^ Cl. Miohie, ** The Engliebmao la Cbixta," u, p. 186. 
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August [18j; and iiis rosuntption of duty as Inspector 
General vas notified to the* service, without comment, 
some two months latcr-[lft] This settlement of the 
qxiertion was generally acccptalilc- It suited the Chinese 
ministers, who were glad to retain the services of so trusted 
a servant, an<f it was pleasing to the customs staff. It also 
suited the legations, whicJi regarded with some appre¬ 
hension the proposal to place the service under dual 
control; and the German legation was relieved that the 
appointment had not gone to so sturdy an upholder of 
K hfnese interests as Mr. Detring, who, though a German, 
was not readily amenable to German in Alienees. 

S fi. The readjustment oi the i*cl8tions of China wiin 
her tributary, Anham, brought in its train a similar 
readjustment in her relations witli Burma. In 1862 
Lower Burma had been annexed to British India, but 
Upper Burma had been left under the mic of its king, 
though within the British sphere-of influence. In 1886, 
however, for reasons which do not concern this history, 
but which were connected with hYencli ambitions for 
expansion in the Far Kast, Uppci' Burrua also was annexed 
to British India. The relations with China were regulated, 
by a convention (20} signed at Peking on July 24tli, 1886, 
in a thoroughly piaclical way. Kngland agreed not to 
press unduly the opening of Tibet, and made the further 
conceiision that “ Inasmuch as it has been the practice 
of Burma to fmd decennial Mission.', to present articles 
of local produce, Kngland agrees that the highest authority 
in Burma shall send the customary decennial Missions, 
the members of the Missions to be of Burmese race.** • In 
return for these concessions China agreed that “ in all 
matters whatsoever appertaining to the authority and 
rule which Kngland is now exercising in Burma, Kngland 
shall be free to do wliatever she deems fit and proper.” 
Once at least, in 1885, the periodic mission from Burma 

[I8J TflegT*m, Lordoa. Sept, Jat, jn Nonh-Ohina HanJd. Sspt, ath, 
ISSO. 

oal? wason stot given by Sir R, Hftr& for reimunmg in tho Chinosa 
Mfvira WAS tfaftt *' tAs Eznpruas l^wag«r 64,'ci aho^d pr»forn>y «ost)nuifi^ M 
I.Q.”—PrivAie R, Hart, Nov, tfth, 1908, 

Cf. Also J. ilMden, Op. «it„ p. ns 
fifil I.C. clrc., Nov. eqrl, )88,V, 

[iO] Traetin. p, 914. 
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to present articles of local produce ” was despatched in 
ordinary course ; but before the next recurring date came 
the Boxer upheaval of 1900 and the Burmese decennial 
mission was relegated to the lumber-room of forgotten 
antiquities. 

I 6. American relations with China during tliis period 
pursued their even tenor. By act of Congress approved 
March 8rd, 1885, the American govei-nmcnt returned to 
China the balance remaining unissued from the Treasury 
after a strict examination of the claims arising from the 
injuries inflicted on American merchants at Canton during 
the years 1856-37. The indemnity paid, Tls. 500,000, 
realised 1785,288 [21]; the balance in 1885, including 
accumulated interest, amounted to $583,401 ; against 
this was set off $180,000, the sum due to the executors of 
(Charles E. Hill for the use and loss of a steamer employed 
against the TaipiiVg rebels in 1868; and the difrerenee, 
^58,401, was paid to the Chinese envoy at Wasliington, 
who expressed his opinion that “ this generous return . . . 
cannot fail to elicit feelings of kindness and admiration.*'[22] 

§ 7. While these official amenities were being exchanged, 
American mobs were harassing Chinese residents in the 
United States, and Chinese mobs were harassing American 
nussionarias in China, On September 2nd, 1885, at Rock 
Springs, in the fedeial Territory of Wyoming, a mob 
attacked the Chinese, killed nineteen, wounded many, 
and drove about six hundred the town.[28] During 
1884 much hostility against missionaries was manifested 
iu the province of Kwangtung, and, iu December, a joint 
memorial was sent to the legations in Peking by the 
American, English and German missionaries in Canton, 
protesting against a " paper posted in the yamen and 
widely circulated in the sti'cets of Canton purporting to 
be a memorial to the throne from the imperial High Com- 
missioner Peng Vu-lin, containing serious charges against 
Christian missionaries and churches.” [24] After the war 


[Sll Of. “ Coo£iet;’ ebftp. xni. I 

iSS] Ur. Bajard la Chaog April S4bh ; Np)7, April tCCh, U&& 

U.B. For, lUl., 1860. p. Z$f. 

[231 Ch«ns to Hr. Bayard, Sept lltd, Nov. 30th, 1885; U.B. 

For. M, 1386. p. 187; iSSe. 101. 

[241 Mr Seymour to Kr. Youog, Dae. 17tb, 1854 ; Mr. Young to Mr. 
ProLn^wyeen, Jan- Mth, 1885; U,8. Pot. Bel., 1836, pp. 147 eoq. 
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there were sijniUr manifesUtions of feeling &t Chin- 
kiangtSS] and at Cbungking.[26l 

I £ After some diplomatic corrcapondence at Washing¬ 
ton and at the amount of material damage at 

Rock Springs, $147,749,[27] was paid by the American 
government, “ not as -under obligation of treaty or 
dple of intcmational law, but solely from a sentiment of 
generosity and pity to an innocent and unfortunate body 
of men . . . who were so shockingly outraged-”[28] 
There is no record that coitesponding redress was given 
for the anti-missionary movement in Kwangtung i and 
when the French consul demanded compensation for 
losses incurred by Catholic missions and converts m 
Kwangtung during the war, his demand was met by the 
viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, with a bold assertion of the 
sovereignty of China. In his reply the viceroy asserted 
that all chapels had been sealed up, properly protect^, 
and restored intact at the end of the -wai*; that the mis¬ 
sionaries had been escorted to a treaty port, or had received 
full protection on the spot; that the converts, though 
they had become Christian, were still Chinese .subjects, 
and that the consul had no right to demand inquiry or 
reparatiou on their behalf.[2 9] The reply was a state 
paper of great impiortance, but its author was instructed 
to apologise to the consul by a personal viait.[80] 

§ 9. The British convention of Chefuo, 187£ left most 
matters incompletely settled,[81] and during the succeed¬ 
ing years there was much diplomatic activity in attempts 
to settle questions relating to general trade. None of 
them were successful, but a proposal to revive Sip R. 
Alcock’s plan of 1869 came nearest to success. The 
Chinese in that year been-willing to accept an inclusive 
import duty of 7^ per cent,, imports being then exempted 
[20] Xr. ttaaby bo Bsyard, Hb, ISSS. ibid,. ]88S. P, 74 
[iS bo AizM. July llA, 5«p«. 2ttb, 2e«i). Ocb. 16tb. X4ov. 17bb, 
I asa 1 887, pp. 16S «»q. 

[ 27 ] fTtilrmriTl of in U,S, For, iUl., 1888, p, 182. 

^8 Ur. Bayard Go C7i«ag Tmo-Ju, Fob, 18lb, 1888, iUd., p. 108. 
lb !■ to bo notod Ghat tbo Chuioos ooveypianotilioufty lotumod a oi^ 
of 1481, iriMiwwii^iiiii dic>Heatod elouni.—C&aag Yoa.i]<>OQ {Chac^ Yin- 
hwaa) to Ur. Bayard. Ocb, 24*b. Ii87. t7.6. For. Bel., 1887. P. US. 

[291 Traoslatioa of vioeroy^e reply in Nortb'C3usa Haiw, July IStli, 
1880. 

£80} Statement te tbe author by the Fnoeb ccwnl, U. Frasdia. 

[311 Of. ohep. xiv. 120 . 
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from furthw payment of inland duesj but when the 
project was revived in 1880 they demanded an inclusive 
duty of 12f per cent. [82] They came down to 11J per 
cent.,[88] and ultimat^to 10 per cent.,[84] and on uia 
baeis the question was settled in principle; but the Chinese 
ministers proposed to wait until, on the representation 
of the several znimsters [envoys], the present proposal 
should obtain the sanction of the treaty powers,” and should 
then negotiate on the details.[85] And nothing more was 
heard of the proposal. 

§ 10. The d^ay in the ratihcation of the Chefoo con* 
vention by the British government was chiefly due to the 
difliculty of settling the opium quesrion. This was mainly 
a British question from the date, 1848, when the annexa* 
tion of Sind [86] brought all the existing sources of supply, 
except Persia and Turkey, under British domination ; but, 
as the British representative pointed out,[87} it was 
“ perfectly open to any treaty power that may consider 
iU treaty rights insumcicntly respected to de^ne, until 
they be respected, the adoption of any arraDgem^t 
affecting opium taxation ” ; and this presented the same 
difficulty which had frustrated the attempt to impose 
one inclusive tax on general imports. But opium was 
subject to exceptional treatment. By rule v of the 
Rules of Trade of 1858 opium was to be carried into the 
interior by Chinese only, and only as Chinese property,” 
and the Wnsit duty on it was to be ” arranged as the 
Chinese government see fit.” [88] The foreign importer 
might store his opium within the limits of the treaty 
port, and was then liable only to pay import duty at the 
rate of TU. 80 a picul; but when the opium left tbe pro* 
tection of the treaty port, the Chinese government was 
free to impose, if it wished, so heavy a transit tax as 
virtually to revive the old policy of prohibition which had 
been al^ndoned in 1858. 

[321 Ur. Aj^U t« Ur. EvarU, Kov. SObh, 18SD. U.8. For. M.. IBSl. 
p. 210. 

to 6Asab, JKk IStb, 1$$1, ibtd., p. 224. 

94} Sw Ur. BIUm. BwA 2ith, ISSI. iMd.,p. 910.. 

35} TiuDSh YAmon t« 8xrT. Wade. Aus* P* ^^3* 

961 Cf. " C«adioi." chap. viii. e. IS. 

[971 Sir T. Wade t^TaungU Vaosb. July 7th, 1S$1, inUr, AaseU toUr. 

Sept. 24th, 1182. uU eup, 

[86} Treaties, i, p. 232. 
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§ 11. To reinforce tlxe ar^ment from the possesxiou 
of this weapon, the anti-opium a^tation was revived in 
England, with the active support of high Chinese officials. 
The/policy of tho Utter was set out in a noteworthy letter 
signed by Li Hung-cbang.l89] He expressed his gratitude 
for the support and sympathy of the Anti-opium Society, 
and dedar^ that '' opium is a subject in the discussion 
of which England and China can never meet on common 
ground; China views the whole question from a moral 
standpoint, England from a fiscal.** Taking this high 
ground, be declared that “the ruling motive in China U to 
repress opium hy heavy taxation everywhere ” ; and that 
“ the single aim of the government in taxing opium will 
be in the future, as it haa always been m the past, to repress 
the traffic, never the desire to gain revenue &om such a 
source—having failed to kill a serpent, who would be so 
rash as to nurse it in bis bosom ? Frequent references 
have been made to the fact that opium was, in the year 
in which this letter was wi'itten, produced in the province 
(Chihli) over which its writer wielded autocratic power, 
in the province (Anhwei) in which lay bis enormous estates 
and in which he and his family exercisc<l predominating 
ini^uence^ and that it was produced even on those estates. 
These statements arc true ; but, notwithstanding the great 
wealth which he accumulated in liis official career, none 
have denied that Li Hung-chang was an able and far-seeing 
statesman. He may well have been as sincere as was 
Lin Tse-su in 1889 in his desire to suppress the use of 
opium; but as a statesman he was doubtless not dis¬ 
inclined to use the agitation to obtain the increased 
revenue which bis country needed. By this time, however, 
there was clearer knowledge on the production of Chinese 
opium, estimated at from two to four times the highest 
fi^re of the foreign import [40]; so that, while China was 
calling on England to sanction measures for restricting 
the importation of foreign opium, many even among the 

[39] Li Sung.chang t4> Sir, y, 3. Tuxobt, aecr^Ury of tbe Att^o- 
Ori«Bt*j Society lor the Svppmnoa o£ th» Opium Tr»d«, TienWiA, 
May S4th, I SSI; citod to Ur. louogto Ur. ?reliubuy«e&. Out lOth, IASS, 
U S. For. Rfll,. 1963, p, iSg, 

[40) H. B. Mono, The Tnd« and AdreioietrcUoA of China.*' p. 360 i 
rrport df consul W. D. Sproco. April Uth, 1S6S, Corr. nep, Chefoo Con* 
voation. last, p. 39. 
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well disposed in England demanded that China should 
prove her honesty by first reducing the home produ(rUon.[41] 

I 12. The American government lent its aid to support 
the Chinese cry against the opium trade. In 1830 a 
commission was sent to Peking to negotiate a convention 
regulating the immigration of Chinese into the United 
States,[42] and, to attain its end, negotiated and signed 
two treaties. By one the American object was secured; 
ihe other ftankly accepted the Cjiinese view on several com¬ 
mercial questions. [48j. In the latter the American govern¬ 
ment agreed to prohibit dealing in opium by American 
merchants and the conveyance of opium by American 
ship ; and, though opium was conveyed by American ships 
during the Franco-Chinese war, 188^^5, the necessary 
authority to enforce the treaty was ultimately given by 
act of congress approved February 2Srd, 1887. The 
opium prohibition was obviously tlie price paid to secure 
an object which the American government considered of 
the highest iinportance.[44] 

§ IS. A complication was introduced by a question of 
minor importance, the taxation by the Chinese of opium 
after it had left the importer’s warehouse, but while it 
was still within the limits of the foreign settlement—a 
question chiefly concerning Shanghai with its large Chinese 
population. [45] In the early days the foreign envoys had 
asserted the right of the Chinese authorities to impose 
ta3ces, even a poll tax, on Chinese subjects resident in the 
settlements at Shanghai; but the foreign community 

[41] th{M» behind eri«d Pomsrd, 

Ajtd thoe» before oHed Reolc.*' 

[42] Cf. «h^. viii, I 18. 

[4t) Tieetiei, i, p. M2. 

[ 44 ] Intheeoureeof eightdeepetohei, befcween8ept.27tihesdNov. I76h, 
1880, teat by tbe coouni&on to the 6t*M DepertmenQ oa the eobieoC of 
tto trestiee, the only retenoce to ori>un ie oonttiaed La the foDoviAg 
pereeraph t 

** Our dieeuasoa wae therefore ooaAsad to the ertlclee tndiceted ebore. 
Whoa they hed beea perfeeted the Quaeee oomndsdonere eubmitted a 
proportion, which we Iron irforuAiioa reoeived, been expectuig, but 
of whioh they hed so fer given no sign. Thie wee the prohiblnon of trade 
IB ^dum to (BtlxenJ of tbo United Stetoe. We lotew Uiat the Cb'nwee 
government was very enrioiu to introduce euoh an article in new 
treetiee ediich they might n)eke.**-^Tbe oommiitioa to Mr. ^erte, 
Mov. 17th. 1880, U.d. For. Bel,. 1881, p, 19$. 

[45] Within the eettlement lumte, not inoln '‘og the edjoiolng 
(dty end ite iubnrbe, 175.000 in 1885 erui 700,000 in 1 
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was ^uccessfiTl in resistiog ciaim.[4€] On opium, how* 
ev«r, the representatives* of the foreign powers continued 
to concede to the Chinese goveinment full r^bt to “ impose 
such taxation as it might see At/* even within settlement 
limits [*7]; while the Chinese had waived this right, for 
other imports.[46] The tax on opium was generally, but 
not regularly, collected*t49] until, after the signature of the 
suppltfuentary article,(50] the Shanghai community took 
a stand against its collection. The officials collecting the 
tax received a licence from the Taotai; and, to secure 
exemption from interference by the municipal police, these 
licences were countersigned by the senior consul. The 
muniupal council repeatedly protested, but for some time 
the consuls upheld the views of the diplomatic body , at 

[ii] a, eh»p. H 14.16. 

UT] Referring, ast only to opiusi, bub to *11 gooCs, the BriUah Boasd 
of laid down that “ both M th« port *ail at iatomal market. 
wb«a o&eo tha good* boTo out of [the ifapotier'e] bead*, they must 

take their abence In oommoa with nelivegooda, end boar iHu(«v«r impoia. 
tione the repecity or necoMtaoe of rhinnen admluiftratiob may indict.**—. 
Letter of ^rL. Mallet. May l(Kh. IS6d, cited In Report by Sir T. Wade. 
July loth, 1677. oerr. leep, Cbeloo conveDtioa (China Ilo. S), 1S6S, p, 47. 

In the aame blue-book 6irT. Wade refer* in aevecal placM co right 
to tax o;^um wherever feuad: 

'* import*, opium eseepted. ebeuld be free to be sold on payzoent 
of tati9, without uapoeiUofi of other taksatioa. ontil they are east for aale 
to an iolaod centre."—Report, p. 40. 

.^t Qienghu . . . ^ium, on which, as 1 contend, the Chinese have 
a right to lay Tibia taxatios."—Report, p. 40, 

" Oa opium . . . art. iii but aaeuree to the Chlaeee govemo^i what 
;t is entitled to.*'—R«|Mrt, p. 61 . 

" X do not allow epfun the eame right of osemptioo from taxation."— 
Report, p. 67, 

* * X have exoejrted opium from tho list of imperte illegally taxed, because 
it doe* not poeaeea under tnaty Urn aeme righw ea the mt of our impone,’* 

« S i r T. W*ede to Viceroy of ladia. Feb. I6th. 1670, p. 69, 

" The Cbieeea . . .' had aa much ri^t to lay a lildc on opiom fn the 
aettlemeat or any larger port ana, ae they had no right to lay it upon other 
artiolM of (he import Uada,”—Same (o tc«d QraeviUe, June 3rd, ISgk 
p.77. 

Once (he dru^ had paiaed into Cliinsee hands, the (Siinaeo govern^ 
■sent was free to impoee what taxation it pleased upon it "‘•—Same to 
RrinceKuag. ^aa. Uth, 1663, p. 66. 

** . . . the port aeitlemeota, within which the f^in**** eovemmens 
was ondoubtedly free to levy Ukin on opium."—Same to Lord GraavilU. 
dune Srd. 1832 (Snd dsepat^). p. 08 . 

C4d] T*aogli YamsD to BlrT. Wade. dan. 10th, 1660, oor. nep. Chefoo 
Coaveatiea. 1866, p. d, 

^ [491 " This tax lUkin on opium] hea for some Uma been collected 
wjthia the area of the conceaaiona, ootahly ai Shaubai.'*—London acd 
China Talagmpb. Jan. 32a6, 1881, 

{60) Ot poMaa, $ 14. 
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Peking; finally, on November I8tt, 1885, the cO 0 im£-H«e. 
of consuls yield ^ and withdrew thdr asses^ to the licences 
which had been issued.[51] The Chinese authorities then 
proposed to pay the municipality Tls-100,000 a year for 
recognition of the right to levy likin on opium within the 
settlement, but the offset was rejected. [ 62 ] 

I 14. By the Chefoo convenrion [58] opium was recog* 
nised as liable to treatment ** different from that affecting 
other imports ” ; on import it w'as to be bonded; the 
importer was to pay customs duty, and the p'.uchaser 
likin: and the amoimt of likin to be cohected will be 
decided by the different provincial governments according 
to* the circumstances of each.” This left the amount of 
likin at the discretion of the Chuiese government, while 
it was to be paid entirely by CEiinese subjects; and this 
was fully recognised by the British envoy^54] The dis¬ 
cussion was continued through several years. The Orand 
Secretary Tso Tsung-tang proposed likin at the uniform 
rate of Tls. 120 a picul; in various conversations the 
Grand Secretary Li Hung-chang reduced this to Tls. 90, 
end theii to Tls. 80, and once [55] came down to Tls. 60 ; 
these rates being in addition to the import duty., In Sir 
T. Wade’s own opinion,the best plan would be to increase 
the import duty by a half, to Tls- 45 [58]; but, if the 
customs' were to collect duty and Ukin simultaneously 
on entry, then he contended that likin at Tls. 40 would 
give China her present revenue, and Tls. 50 would be 
generous [57]; in the end, however, he agreed to support 
a likin rate of Tls. 70 a picul.[58] In 1888 there were 
negotiations in London, in whi^ Sir T. Wade took part 

(611 Konb-ChuA S«nJd. Kot. i6th, 1886. 

[68] lUd, 17th, 1BS6. 

[68] $«eti0B ZU. liL 

(64] R«i»ort by Sir T. Wide. July Uth, U77. Mrr, ncp. OufOQ 

T«ciCioA, 1888; p. 66 ; Sir X. W^de to Lwd Jdm 16th, 1861, 

iUd.p. 16. 

[65] a/tor two ytott’ InoeacMt d«b*fie I 9 foujid M taels the 
minliziuiik offer whicl^ in eny leepouible nffgisl/e opiniea,' li woidd be 
worth the while of the fTiinwi govenuM&t tc does with. I bellere that 
tUe would have been aeanted to last ffM»nier had I aemed it.’’.~8ir T. 
Wade to Lord OraaTUle, June 3rd, 1888, iird., p 93. 

66) Tbid.,p. 70, 

67) lbid.,FP. Sa 99. 97. 

66] TeungQ xaiiMa'e uastructieQ* bo fdarquis Teexif, 1888, is Boul^r 
•• Hallidv HasarMey,” p. 403 
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[59]; aiid on Joly 18 tij, 18 $S, Ixprd Salisburj' the 

Marquis Tseng signed at London an additional article to 
the Chefbo convention,[00] by which all opium was, on 
arrival at a Chinese port, to be placed in a bonded ware¬ 
house, and on removal therefrom was to pay import duty 
Us. 80 and likin Tls. 80 a picul, being tliereafter fi‘om 
all taxation in China. In connexion with this arrange* 
meat it was provided that the commission “ to inquire 
into the question of' the prevention of smtiggUng into 
China from Hongkong ” was to be appointed as soon as 
possible. [61] 

§ 15. Hongkong is an island, as close to the mainland 
of China as is Staten Island to that of New Jersey, and 
much closer than the Isle of IVight is to England. The 
eastern entrance to the harbour is only six hundred yards 
wide, and, luitil 1899, its northern shore was under Chinese 
jurisdiction; while all along the northern side ships (junks 
or others) could slip from the security of British waters 
into Chinese waters at any point with the utmost facility. 
Hongkong then—not only the town of Victoria, but the 
whole of the 29 square miles of the island and the two 
square miles of the Kowloon extension—inevitably became 
the centre of an active smuggling trade. [62] Opium, with 
its great value in small bulk, was extensively smuggled; and 
so was salt, whicli was cheap in Hongkong, and in China 
was the subject of a strict government monopoly, by 
which 't was sold at a high price. But the Cbineae do not 
sooiTi small profits, and there was much smuggling of 
general commodities, though the Chinese customs duties 
did not amount even to the nominal 5 per cent, of the 
treaty tariff, 

I 16. It was not the policy of the British government 
to allow, either to the treaty ports or to Hongkong, a 
status which would deprive the Chinese government of 
its legitimate revenue. At Hongkong, in 1841, it was 
arranged that duties were to be paid’to China “ as if the 
trade were conducted at Whampoa.”[6S] Lord Palmet- 

rsSI TsQOffli Ymca • i&simotions to Mkrquii Tssna 1882. in fioulne. 
p. 410. 

fBO) TnaAim, i, p. 80S, 

[01] Add.srt.,|a 

fSSj Of. ''Confliet/* ohap«. xu, 116, xxiv, | 6. 

[SOj Ibid., cli»p, K, I 14. 
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ston saw some difficulty in an arrangement by which a 
Chinese official should collect Chinese duties in Hongkong ; 
but, citing some '\simllar instances in Europe of duties 
collected in the territory of one power by Uie agents of 
another power,” he saw some advantage to Hongkong 
in the< possible adoption of such a procedure in that 
island. [84] The British representative in Chuia, Sir H. 
Pottinger, did not adopt the suggestion, but he enacted a 
rule by which such reports of ships and their cargoes should 
be sent to the Chinese authorities as would enable them to 
check smi^ling.[65] The Chinese threw away this help 
by their own ineptitude [86]; but Sir H. Pottinger “ in¬ 
formed the merchants of Hongkong that the purpose of 
the colony was to serve as a bonded warehduse for the 
storage of British goods ujitil they could find their Chinese 
niarket-'’[67] The events of twenty-five troubled years 
established more firmly, however, the ^ee-trade character 
of the port, and, in the treaty of 1858, " Hongkong was not 
even mentioned; it was a British port and was to be 
treated on the footing of any other foreign port.”[68] 
From* that date the Hongkong merchants consistently 
maintained the free-port status of the colony—free from 
all duties, and free from all supervision mid control 

§ 17. Outside the waters of Hongkong, fiscal jurisdic¬ 
tion was exercised by the Canton noppo,(09) who was 
head of all the customs offices in the province of Kwang- 
tung. The customs duties^-and their evasion—concerned 
him, partly as representing his government, but much mote 
in the interest of his own pocket. iVom the .smuggling 
of opium alone [70] it is estimated that in 1885 the revenue 
lost half-a-milUon taels a year, and from other evasions of 
duty the Hoppo’s personal loss was much more. Whether 
the loss fell on his own pocket of on the public purse, the 
obvious course for the Hoppo to adopt was to establish 
preventive stations along the short land Rentier, and to 

[Si] I«rd PaJiittrttoa to SlrS. Fottins»r, SUt, 1841, ** Cooffiot/’ 
Appendix £. 

[86] '* Conflict,” ebap. xi, n7> 

(661 Ibid.,ahap. idi, 

[CtI IWd. . 

[68] Ibid., chap, xxiv, J 6, 

[mu For (he aoppo. «i Coofliot,” chap. i> I 17; ohap, u, H 8, 10: 
ohAp. vf, paesGL Fox tha Chineae flecal eyitam, chap, ii, peaiiTn. 

(70] B, Uoree, ” Trade and Adounietimtion of China,” p. SSI. 
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patrol by armed boats the diciimjacent waters.within his 
jiAiisdiction. The latter method was the more obnoxious 
to the Hongkong merchants* inasmuch as it imposed some 
check on their free*port privileges, and the cruising of the 
patrol boats was always referred to as the blockade of 
Hongkong.”[71] In general the Hoppo’s ri|^t to mtro- 
duce this patrol was fully admitted by all responsible 
British minhtera. both ^X ii\t Foreign Office and in 
Peking, [72] and was denied only by those connected with 
the administration of the coIOny ; and exception cannot 
possibly be taken to the case the Chinese authorittes, 
stated by Sir R, Hart in the following terms; [78J 

"I* Th« eolleoUon of rev«nne from good* carried in ChinsM 
8hip« in Chinese weCen \» * mstter .m which Chins is eoEBpetenb to 
legUlsle »nd take sction without ccnsultine. sny one. 

"2*. The British government hs.s declared tbst. so long ss 
Chins dc>ee not take setien in .Hongkong and dow* respect what 
CSQ fairly be styled British wators, the coJonisJ suthoritiee esnnot 
interfere with Che proceedings of the Csnton officials. 

'' 9*. Neither governor st Hongkong nor consid at C^ton wiil 
be supported in an^ steps they ^rtsy take* fu suppress tlie opium 
stations, sgairst the nosh of the Chinese officials.*’ 

f 18, Whatever the abstract right in the matter, a 
Chinese atlmtnistrntion must always be attended by 
abuses* from intention or from laxity of procedure; and 
these forced themselves on the notice o! the Hongkong 
community, aixd intensified the objection to the blockade. 
To remedy the laxity and impose a restraint on evil 
intention, the ca*cperation of the inspectorate of customs 
was cMled in. Mr. Hart had a^ very clear idea of the 
Dmitations within which the service should work. The 
position of the Foreign Inspectorate is of such an anomalous 
character that vc should be careful to keep it3 angularities 
in the background, rather than to make them prominent ” ; 

[71] JtiM* ** Europe b CbbiA ti» HiiMry of Hcaskeng to tho y««r 
mi," pp. 4J6 (1867), 4B0 (i8C8J, 502 {1872), «3 (WTJ. 6S9. For « 
wpudiftbein of.th* cbcrgo of cmuKline, tbid.. pp. 19B. 419. 669. 

E lbid .pp 419.008.558. 

gfcong [offiotol] Civil Service Uet, 1906; nb 1867-^*' Commence, 
meat (Oet. 16th} nf wbet wee benceforUi known m Blookede of Hcngkoce ■, 
Cwoeee eruleen patrolled neighbonnng WAtere levying tax on jonke 
tndiog wi^ Qon.tM6(,y porta; ^tUa wae at £rtt xupponad by Bntjih 
repreaeutaUve at Faking a« means of ehaoklng wnu ggH eg from Rongbeng.” 
(78) B. Hart to £. C. Bewra (eonunjaaioacr atCanuaX 1872. 
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find tb^efore care should be taken not to jnteir£ere in the 
legitimate work of Chinese ofFit'lals, great or small, especi* 
ally when the service was invited to take actk»n away from 
the treaty port.[74] Later, however, in 1871, he was 
prepared to lend his co-operation, but, even then, was not 
given a free hand. 

*'Tho fTsniigli} Vaiiien <.\om not want to range ouUpokanly, 
eide of fraud and corruption; it doce'nut '«‘nDt tti range ilifeli 
OQ our side a^tnst local officials; and i t hopes that, nitt ing on another 
stool, it won’t fall to the grrrund. ... If you can arrange that 
our staff is to do the work. w'Oll and good: if t)io Hoppo is too 
•**'ong for you, and won't let ua iiavo anything to do with it, m’sU 

^ good. . . . The Hteainore ntust keep out of Hongkong and 

acao watej^. and must bo very carefnt.’^tTS] 

I 19. Even yet Mr. Hart was not anxious to assume 
,he responsibility. It is only the addition to our coUec* 
tion that I care for ■, in other respects it is immaterial who 
does the work, and, as it will be very unpopular work, 1 am 
half inclined to let the Hoppo do it himself.” [76] His 
position was very delicate—“ Mr. Wade is with us, tl»e 
[British] Board of Trade is with us, the Foreign Office 
is with us, and we may therefore safely infer that (the 
Hongkong authorities] cannot do much,against us. The 
circumstances are of a peculiar kind, and the blockade 
interpretation of a revenue necessiW uot stand.” [77] 
lAter he wrote—I would rather collect [the duty] 
let the Hoppo do it; but 1 would; rather see the work 
done by the Governor G^eral than by myself.” [78] The 
viceroy was not inclined to manoeuvre against an official 
with such strong palace backing as the Hoppo, who took 
rank ‘‘ with but ^ter ” himself; and with the customs 
reluctant to adopt a forward policy, the man in possession 
remained in possession, and the stations around. Hongkong 
and Macao continued to be under the control of the Hoppo. 
The customs, however, co-operated to the extent of putting 
foreign officers on board the steam cruisers, with no control 
or responsibility, but charged with the duty of restraining 
them from committing illegal actions. 

[74] Soma t»C!, B, Qlav«i [oonsiuaBoasr at Canton], AprU Sdtb. 1807. 

[70] SaoM to £. C. Bowm, Feb. 9tb, 1871. 

(701 ZbiiL.Peb. 2nd. U71. 

[77] Ibid., iiareh 7tb. 1871. 

[78] llHd., Uainh 1871. 
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§ 20. The Hongkong community continued to have 
a feeling of exasperation at thU interference with a trade 
which, it ^waa contended, was not a smuggling trade, 
but a ludicious avoidance of a port (Canton) where extra 
charges were made ” [79J; and protests were renewed. 

Now thftl Sir K. Uacdonnoll [60] io beck, more eerioua notice 
wii) be taken of tho ciutomi^ doin^ eueat opium, etc. We can only 
w«it to eee whet will come of it; meenwhite let the Boppo keep bi^ 
etetio&e in eKietenco. end let hini remerrber tbat the EDgUeh Foreign 
Office hs" officially etaled the t, fc long aa act ion I s not taken in Hong¬ 
kong or Honj^ng waters. China cannot be interfered with in the 
atepa abe may taka to collect dues, dutiee and taxe«t from Cbineeo 
aabjeeta'^fBl] 

In 1874 when a ca&e of alleged iofringeraentof Hongkong 
waters hy a C'liinesc cruiser was withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Hongkong, it was 
“ to the great regret of the C’hief Justice and the whole 
community[ 82 ] that the withdrawal was permitted, 
lo 1875 the Foreign Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, at first 
upheld the previous attitude of the British government 
agaiast the views of Hongkong, but later in the same year 
“ formally renounced his former policy [88]; but, iu 
1879, it wa> still declared by Sir T. Wade that “ the 
biocide stations would not be removed by the Chinese 
until the colony devised some scheme by which the Chinese 
government could collect the revenue fairly due to 
them.'*[84] This was held in Hongkong to be a demand 
“ to saerifice the freedom of the port in order to gain the 
removal of the blockade.'’[85] 

I 81. A joint commission was appointed in June, 1888, 
consisting of Mr, Bj'ton Brcnan, British consul at Tientsin, 
and Mr. Jrmes Russell, Puisnd Judge at Hongkong, for 
Kngland j and Sir K. Hart and the Taotai Shao Yu-lJen, 
for CJuna. Their task was to arrange for the co-operation 
of Hongkong in carrying cut the provisions of the additional 
article, and to secure for Hongkong its freedom from the 

17^) SuroM in Chins.'* p. 400. 

(80} Q^vsmor of Hoogkong. 

181] B. Hm to 'E. C. iSowm. De«. Wtb, 1871. 

(88] BiMl. op. ctt.. p. 803. 

(88} lUcL, p. 004. 

(M) Ststcmsnt by Sir T. Wsdo st oonforsneo, C>ec. 1879. with Hong, 
koeacasmbor of oocsAwrce, ibid., p. C53. 

182] Ibid, 
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obnoxious blockade ; China*s aim was tlie first, and Hong* 
kong’s the second. To obtain the first Sir R. Hart and 
his colleague rcUed on two factors—the desire to end the 
blockade and the English sense of fair play; but in the 
end they had only the latter to appeal to. IVith a keen 
anticipation c)f coming events, tl'ic IIoppo, anmuited by a 
tlesirc to reduce expenses, had put down his cruisers and 
taken the edge of! his blockade, as soon as the government 
at Peking Ixad decided to pay that price fov cf>*opcration in 
its opium policy. Several plans were considered. In 1882 Mr. 
Samuel proposed that all opium sold in India Aliould be sold 
to him, andtliat ho would pay to the Chinese government 
the statutory duty and likin on all that reached China [86] i 
and a little earlier hi Hung-clxang had memorialis<xl the 
throne proposing that a Cliincsc company ho chartered, 
with a capital of t'vcnty million dollars, and given a mono¬ 
poly of buying all opium for export to China.[87} These 
were possibly two faces of <mc soUeme ; two or one, they 
JmU been shclvc^U Sir Jt. Hart proposed at Hongkong 
that all opium arriving in the colony should be deposited 
in a bondc<l hulk, to be delivered only to the Hongkong 
opium fanner <\n iwyjncnt oi ( hinese taxes ; but this, 
it was argued, w'mil<i encourage armiggllng into the colony, 
wliich had no inaeliincry for checking it. Finally, on 
September Uth, it was agreed that Hongkong sJiould 
]>rohibit the possession (except by the opium farmer) or 
the import or export of “ opium in quantities less than one 
chest,’’ and shoxild report all movements of opium. In 
eonskloration of this. Cbiim was to “ arrange xvith Macao 
for the adoption of equivalent incasewe.s ” •, the junk 
irade, for opium and general caigo, was to be under an 
office of the Inspectorate of customs “ t<> be established on 
Chinese territory,” and was to be subjected to no di^eren- 
tiftl' duties j opium from Hongkong, having paid its 
Tls. 110 a picul, was to be “ free from all further imposts 
of every sort ” } and disputes were to be settled by the 
proposed customs office, end, if desired, under the rules 
for joint investigation.[88] 

[Sa] SirT. toLord CroavUl*, Jurio 3r«], 1882, corr. wp. Ch*I<w 
«oav., 188i. p. 70. 

rS7] Londoa and ChlfiA TciegrapK, D6«. SUt, 1881. 

{88] HnnQrarulujn ot th« btiJes ol osnetoeut. Sept, llth, 1880, MS. 
i£ euther’e poaemeieti. 

U—25 • 
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§ SB. The opium ajtaxjj^ments worked well for both 
ddes. To Hongkong the gain w&s chiefly from the check 
imposed on smuggling, with its demoralising in£uences 
and the injury done to honest traders ; but the revenue 
of the colony also benefited. From the opium farm Let 
during ten years prior to 1886, the treasury received ah 
annual average of U 78,000; and for the twelve years 
ISS9-1900 an annual average of $864,000 ; these figures 
indicate a more cflective control rather than increased 
consumption in Hongkong, hut the increase came partly 
from the practical monopoly of smuggling into China 
which was now secured by opium farmer. The gain 
to China may be measured by the recorded import into 
ports in the (<anton delta, paying duty to the imperial 
government, at dates before and after the airangement 
was made: 


1$BI . . .211 
18B9 . . . 0SO 
188S . . 2,701 


18S7 . . . l0,2fiC 
1880 . . . 10,684 
18»1 . . 10,118 


The difference represents opium, of which some at least 
had formerly been smuggled, aud none had contributed 
to the imperial exchequer. But to China the .greatest 
gain accrued from the transfer, which came a year later, 
of the vast junk trade with Hongkong from tl^e corrupt 
medieval Hoppoate to the cont ol of the Inspectorate of 
customs, suWdinated directly to the central admini.'^* 
tration.[89] 

2$. The compact with Hongkong was made dependent 
on an equivalent arrangeni^it being made with Macao, 
But, while Hongkong Iim been formally ceded to England 
and was a Britlsli possession, Macao was Chinese soU, 
held by Portugal tluough'an act of usurpatbn [kij; and 
Macao claimed jurisdiction over nn extent of water larger 
even than in the corresponding case at Hongkong. These 
extravagant claims u'ere advanced by the- Macao authorities, 
and not alvuy’s supported by the government at Lisbon [91]; 

[881 Cf. pMUa. I 26. 

LWJ Of. “ Confli^” ia, 4. O. <■ tHap, V, H 8.14,28; cJ»p. xii, 
n 8, 18-'82, • 

[81] '* The Oe^^nlQr of 31ecAO ht en ftnuautg d««p«.tdi wriur; but. a* 
hiA govemmeot hw CoM him nut to tn(«rfoT» with Chineee work on wb»t 
is iseonwoMbly Chinese Mil (©t weter), your Mune ie e)eat. It’e eesj for 
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and they -were always resisted hy the Canton authorities, 
who sometimes, however, lost e favorable chance through 
excess of caution shown either at C anton or at Macdo.[92] 
The Peking government firmly and consistently refused 
to recognise the Portuguese claim to sovereignty over 
Maeao and its. waters,[98] and this attitude waa supported 
by the people and by officials of all ranks, who had also 
supported the refusal of the Peking government to ratify 
the first Portuguese treaty of 1802.(94] 

§ 34. Portugal was now in a position to demand her 
price. Mr. J. D. Campbell again went on a diplomatic 
mission to Lisbon, as Sir B. Hart's representative; and. 
on March 2€th, 1887, a protocol in four articles was signed: 
1 *. a treaty “ with most favoured nation clause” was to 
be concluded ; 2^. Macao with its dependencies was to be 
ceded to Portugal; but, 8*. was not to be alienated by 
Portugal without agreement with China; 4*. Macao was 
to co'operatc in opium work in the same way as at Hong* 
kong.[95] Portugal then sent as special envoy Thomas 
de Souza Boza. and, on December 1st, he signed at Peking 
a treaty of amity and commerce esnying out the provisions 
of the protocoI.[96] Though signed on the Chinese side 
by the high ministers of state commissioned thereto, this 

the Sopjao, who hfts no tc-f4nK reipon«ibiIit/, to bTMtho wM 

BCd be og&icst oomptonuM. He's e wiee num who le content to gain the 
Nel esd for whidv hfe sMeeuree ere first tekso, sod cOApronuM ii better 
than sheUing—lo loog m you youx doty on opium. The thiM wiU 
right itaed ; it viH find it* of stable eqoUibniun if you (the Roppo 

1 mesa) don’t topple it over by too much fingering.”—Hert to B. C. 
Bern, Aug, 18th. 1871. 

(92] In 1878 the Portuguoae authoritiee seised e Cbinaae cuetoma 
leunoh paasine through Macao harbour, for the technical offence of not 
repertiog to the harbour loaater, the launch master having thought that 
formaliuM had^baen oonphed with. The Canton viceroy wea adviaad by 
the Canton coinmiaaionerio sand gunboate to take the launch oot of Maeao 
by foroe. The viceroy waa eager to follow the advice, but muat fiivt refer 
to Peking, (The telegraph thw open only to Shanghai.] The next day 
the PortnguM releaaed the launoh.—Pemntd atatemeot, to author by 
Mr, W. C^wnght, the oommissioocr referred to, 

(98] *’ And ee regaHs Macao, don’t let the Gov. Geol. do anything 
that could be interpreted to nuen or involve e reoognlUon of Porcagoaea 
aovereigaty. At the Mb*tao>man and other pointe. such steps can be taken 
aa ibaU prevent e fdngla junk orpaaaage'boat from visiting Maeao, and that 
maaaure can be teaorted to without difficulty, if oecesaary B. Mari to 
E. C. Boma, Ikec. SOfih. 18?J. 

(8«) Cf. chap. Vi, 16. 

[98] Treatim. U, p. 1008. 

*(98] Ibid., ii. p. 1010. 
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treaty, and the protocol on which it was based, M'cre the 
work of Sir R. Hart, and they struck a serious blow to 
his repxitfttion- He had won much credit among Chinese 
and Hsnehu statesmen for his sliare in negotiating the 
Alcock treaty of 1869 and the Wade convention of 1876 ; 
this credit had been greatly increased by his diplomatic 
action in ending the trouble with France in 1885, and by 
his arrangement with Hongkong" in 1886. Now, however, 
he had required China to pay a humiliating price for a 
mere commercial advantage ; and the Chinese among the 
statesmen of the empire never forgave him for the aliena¬ 
tion of Macao. [9T] 

§ 85. The blockade of Hongkong continued, and the 
nejft step was to bring it under the effective control of the 
" offices of the Inspectorate of customs” which were to 
be established just outside Hongkong and Macao. In 
May, 1887, Sir R. Hart proposed to the Tsungli Yamen 
an arrangement [98] by which all Chinese junks trading 
with the two colonies should be \inder the two new customs 
offices; those trading with treaty ports paying all customs 
duties, those trading with non-treaty ports paying a Chinese 
import duty on leaving and a half transit duty on arriving. 
This plan was approved [99] and came into force from 
July 1st. The Kowloon (Hongkong) And Lappa (Macao) 
customs were opened; but, for the convenience of the 
British and Portuguese administrations and of the respec¬ 
tive mercantile communities, their head offices were set, 
not ''just outside,” but within the two colonies and have 
remained there. The blockade was maintained, but under 
effective control; the traffic between China and the 
colonies was taxed for the benefit of China; and trade has 
profited, thus realising Lord Palmerston’s ideal of forty- 
five years before. [lOOj Moreover China benefited. The 
Hoppo’s wings were clipped a second time, [101] his loss of 

[d71 Thii. to th» AQihor^a pertObftl >movl»dg». wu the cam with 
the thjM who. duhAB the next tw«iifi7.yBar«, were the loeden emoDa the 
Chiaee o viceroy, Li Cttanff Chih-tunB, end Liu Rua*7i, 

^SSI I.Q. cira., Mey 3t«t. IS87. 
l»j Ibid.. Judo 6th. ISfl?, 
jlCOl Cf. entoe. $ 16. 

JlOli " You wiU MO . . . (hat vo have put e&othot ntSl ibto tbo 
o( the Hoppoato, Tho ofBeiale eoocariMd oppoee the tmtafee ooet 
vigorouely, but the Chl.^eb (the Seventh Pnoce. fatiter of the omperorj 
•od (he EaipreM (Dowa^] otderod it: and sow wo ahoil gradually gat 
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cevenue being only l«ss than on the fivst clipping/ in 
1843, when he lost his monopoly of foreign tr^e; and 
the imperial administration received a large increase of 
exactly reported revenue.[ 102 ] 

§ 2$, This chapter may fitly close with a curt summary 
of four eventful years given in a private letter from Sir 
R. Hart to a friend and colleague. [10 8] 

“You will be glad to a holiday after so long a epali of statis¬ 
tical work: I am sore I hope you will enjoy it I .You wUI carry off 
wi^ you your owq history of ^ emotions of an exciting time: the 
Fournier oonveat^ou—Che Tseng negotiations at Shanghai—the 
Fagoda figbt-^capture of Eelung^^lsure. of Feihoo—I^msui 
repulso—capture of Pesoador c e ■ r o captnro of LangMn—Perry’s faU 
•—sudden poaoo—Tientsin treaty—Courbet's death—Tongking to 
Francs and Burma to England—HC. to be B.M. (and B.U. to bo 
l.Q.)—Korean customs—I^rt Hamilton—Hongkong Comiiussion— 
Opium Ukin—i^wloon and lappo—telegraph and raitwsy—For¬ 
mosa—Maoao (llisbon Protocol, oto.}—Syndicates—the F^i^ch at 
Port Arthur and Uitkiewios ai Tientaln—the Jubilee—^a Hong¬ 
kong bank^^births, deaths and mArtiages—etc., etc., .etc. I For us 
esilss there hae been plenty to think about, has there not, and nioet 
of it destined to Uv« in bifttory, too I 

Do tho darkness and terror plot ag^et you ! 

We also plan; 

They that love you are stronger than yonr haters. 

Trust God. Ob man ! ” 

a bold ot more work and put etatieCioa and levsnoa on a iMttar—though 
fur from perlectWootmg. 1 have had lay eye on these jtiuka fora quarter 
of a oentury, 1 may say, and now at last we have got bold of them. The 
twisting and tumiog of the old gootla.oeQ who wanted to rstaiu the junks 
was at once amusing and aggruvaUog; 7 pity them, bat wo can't let abuse 
stand in the way of reform."—K. Hurt to K. B. Drew. June llth. 1887« 
[102] Inoluding duty, likin aitd cbingfei, the collection of tlie Kowloon 
and Lappa cuatome in 1S88 was Tla. 1,044,8(18, and woa thereafter moin' 
talned between tbrea>qusrten*of>a*mimon and a ntillien taels. 

[1031 ^ Hart to £. B. Drew, Aug. 10th, 1887. 
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I 1, CntNA of the H«i dynasty compared not uniavof- 
ably with the Roman empire; the Tang dynasty was a 
period of great splendour, during which Chinese civilisation 
was superior to that of contempcptaneous Europe, in the 
two or three centuries anterior to Charlemagne and 

890 
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Alfwd; Msrco Polo the Ve^tiaa, visitii^ Cathay &t the 
end of the thirteenth century, recorded his impressions of 
a state of process in adroinistration, comiMTce, banking, 
the arU, and commodiousness of living, which exdted his 
admiration, cotolng though he did from one of the most 
progressive states of Europe 5 and, even in the years just 
before and just after 1800, the state of the empire pro¬ 
duced a highly favcnable impression on such Intel^gent 
observers as X^rd Macartney' and Xord Amherst and the 
historians of their missions. But this civiUsation was. 
arrested and denied all progress ; and, from the accession 
of Kiaking in 1796, the empire was cursed with a succession 
of weak emperors, under whose rule the administration 
became corrupt and morals degenerated ■» until ^ally 
the devastation of the Taiping rebellion, reduced the nation 
to a state of misery and anarchy, from which txothing but 
a firm and hopest administration could have rescu^ it. 
Firmness and honesty were both lacking, and China 
dluinbered. 

I 2 . China’s Western friends looked f^ward to her 
awakening from this slumber, but it was ’withfutt much 
hope. In ISfiS one of them wrote: 

"Th« Taipings are nowhere, end, although mouQCed robbers 
sUH* prowl about . . . the work of reconetructioa 6;oes on favor¬ 
ably. ez3^ the county enjoya greater gaoeral quiet it had 
for a .dosen years. The dynasty is safe, provided it has no foragn 
foe to deal with, and the force of cirmunstanoee, rather tbaa any 
wiedott of their own, will force the higher offioials to make some few 
advanoee in the direotioa that we occidentals consider the right one. 
. . . The execution here is, as you know, aa weak as the delibmtive 
body ia timid, . , « Tlie government cannot stand another fight 
with tho foreigner, and It is seemingly powerless to ofiset what the 
foreigner wishes it to do, in the provincee; the foreigner may possibly 
try to do what it leaves undone, and, ia that case, there will be a 
grand smash. 

By fj\e beceficent action of the co*oper&tivc policy 
of the foreign envoys in the yeArs 1882'68, the grand 
snmsl^ WAS Avoided 1 but the Awakening was still delayed, 
partly through the impossibility for Chinese ofiicisls to 
come to any definite decision,* partly from their reluctance 
to disturb a ^stem which provided their large cmolu- 

11] R. HarttoC, Eacnea, Bepa SSthi ISSA 
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ments.fS) Still there were wg:ns that the awakening was 
cooling—some day. [8] 

I a. The Marquis Tseng (Ki-tse) had mo<lc a great 
reputation as a diplomat during his seven years’ tenure of 
his post as envoy to England and France, and in his special 
mission to Russia. He returned to Peking at the end of 
1886, and was appointed vice-president, at hr.'it of the 
zAinistry of Works, and later of the more important 
miaistry of Revenue j and was also appointed a member 
of the Tsungli Yanten, Much was expected from his 
ability and his knowledge of foreign ahairs, and it was 
thought by many tliat he would replace Li Hung-ebang 
as China's principal agent in diplomacy, and by some 
that he might succeed Sir R. Hart as head of the customs, 
either alone or N^itli a foreign colleague; but he died iir 
1889.[4] Before leaving London he \vtctc, with the 
eoUal»ration of Sir Ilaliiday Macartney,[5] and published 
a review article entitled "China: the Sleep and the 
AwakcDing-”[6] In it he reviewed the present state of 
Chins, as seen by patriotic Chinese, and ended with a 
forecast of her future policy. 

'' It is easier to forget a defeat tliein tlie condition of tliingH 
resvxiting from it. . . . Any soreneue vUkc]i China may haw experi¬ 
enced OQ account of events in 1^60 hoe been heeUd over and tui* 
gotten long ago, but ft is othorwiso with the treaties wi)icb weie 
then impost on her. Sho hod then to agree to conditions and giv«« 
up vestigoa of sovereignty which no independent nation can continue 
to agree to, and lio out of, without au attempt to chai^ the one and 
recover the other; ■' 

and he instanced the ease of Russia, which had submitted 
to humiliating conditions in 1856, but had denounced them 
in 1871. 

12 ] " jrow <io tbe Sbupan menege to pay so >nu«h for their bUleu in 
the Vamen * ] have not yvt unmv^tlMj cho seiree ot Chinese ofllda] vretAih 
—je it tbe people that squeeied or the J!n\ppror who k* chested T and 
if the former, how con t>K'y Htand >t and if the Jaiter, Hiirely beodqusrtort 
nuet know all about it.*' - IV Hon to H. Kopech^ March S6U), JS7S. 

131 " I think China IS waking up, but it feetlU very early in the morning 
with and sho is rubbing hv Oj'sa and yawning rather than wnidng as 
yet."—R, JInrt foK. B, Dww, .Aug. 27th, 1881, 

(4] bouiijer, “ Sir H. Maearfaey," pp. 431 seq.; Nbrlh-Chtna Herald, 
Jan. eth. 1887. 

tSl fioul^r. op. Cit., p. 481. 

[6] .Aisaiic Quarterly Roview, Jua, 188*; reprinted in U.S. For. ReV. 
18^7, p. IU7. 
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“In tho aliAnfttinn ftf sovcr^i^ clominion over th&t p®rt of her 
territory comprised in foreif^ seCtlemonte the treety {lorte. ea 
well as in «omo other ro<pecU, Chine feeln that the troedee impose 
un lier e ooadiilon of things which, in order to ovoid the evils Uiey 
have led to in otlier countries, will obligu her to denounce diose 
treaties on tlio expiry of bho present doconnisl i>ariod.“ 

He foresaw difficulties, but Jie wislied to avoid for 
China the fate which had befallen Egypt. 

§ 4. The administrators of China w^c quite satisffed 
with the existing conditions, and no call came ffom them 
t<> arouse the nation from its slumber. In one respect, 
hoM'over. they .saw that the empire bore a distinguishing 
mark which relegated it to a lower plane amon^ the 
powers of the world. Tlie emperor had his armorial 
bearings, the dragon, indicating his kinship to tlic heavenly 
power, but for two thousand years the empire had had no 
national ensign. In 1862 the want >va5> supplied by the 
adoption fortius piirposc uf a triangular yellow flag bearing 
a drag<ui, generally blu«; but with green trimmings, looking 
up to a red globe icprescnting tlic sun.[7] In 1889 the 
triangular shape wa.s changed to quadrangular, and China 
proudly took her proper place among the nations. 

I 6. Iterercuec has been made 18] to the steady refusal 
of tlie Chinese miiiistci's to provide for the needs of the 
goverument by loans, even in times of great stress. Chinese 
officials must of ncce.ssity be expert bankers, and none 
realise better thtti\ they that a day of reckoning is inevit¬ 
able. and that debts must be paid. During the last half 
century of their history they had set before them the 
examples <rf Turkey and of Egypt; and, as long as they 
were flee agents, their ouc aim was to keep their country 
out of the comUtion to which the two others bad been 
ledUced I and tins they were able to do until their hand 
was forced by tlic indemnities imposed on China in 1895 
and 1901, At no time lius China been able to make interoal 
ioansi since her people have never trusted her adminis¬ 
trators. Examples of this inability were common during 
the last lialf century, notably one at Canton in 1895. The 
viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, then wished to make an internal 
loan for five million taels at 8*4 pet cent. 
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The prospeotiu and boade etlpuleted tbat ibo bonde. to be&rer, 
should be oowtersigned by tbe oommiuioner of customs et Centon; 
the proceeds of the loan be reoeiTed by him; the monthly instalmanta 
Pi^d into banld^to bit orde*.* tbe coupons ftnd drawn bonds paid 
by his cheque ■. the register to be kept and bonde canoellod by bim: 
and that, in eaeo oF default, the bonds should be received ’by him 
et feee value in satiefactlon of ouetome duties. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment recogrueed that tbe Chioeee public would not Crust it« agents 
of the ofioial hierarchy, but would trust the commiasioaer, and the 
lean was a mecees.“(g] 

Other 2oaii$ wex^e foreign loans, and, until 1595, were 
issignificant in amount. 

§ 6. This period of slumber in the administration was 
one of lethargy in commerce, in which tbe foreign traders 
alone were enterprising and the Chinese merebanta made 
no attempt to develop their trade. lUUways, which 
will be considered later, [ 10 ] were resisted by official 
world, and hnally were rather in^osed on China than 
adopt^ by her. Steamers were introduced hy one enter* 
prising Chinese, Tong King-sing,[U] whose company 
received government support ,* but, imtil after 1895, there 
were few other steamers under the Chinese flag. Foreign 
shipping, however, continued to develop; in the foreign 
trade tiis was natural; but in the home trade ships under 
foreign flags displaced year hy year a greater number of 
Chinese junks and tbe tonnage employed increased by 
bounds. The tonnage of ships entered and cleared at 
ofllces under the Inspectorate General of customs is 
shown in the table on tbe opposite page. 

§ 7. In that table the Chinese shipping catered and 
cleared at Chinese ports makes a poor showing. Ita share 
in the foreign trade, except with Hongkong and Macao, 
is InsigniflcaQt. In the coasting trade the acquisition by 
purchase in 1877 of the Heet of a great American company 
made its share considerable; but even in 1012 . when the 
figures include tbe junk trade wltli Hongkong, ond from 
Ichang to Chungking, ita tonnage was only 20 per cent. 

I9l H. B. Vr>ne. " Ttads uod AdmialsMotion oi China." p. 3S7. 

foformtiaon or tliia Jofta entsc to eh» Author ^iq 21r. E. h. Dnw, tha 
comfBisaooar who orgaaiaeC It aad MgSAd tho boocla ; fdctliar the author 
had, is 290S, £ha ouatody of the raowds and paid off tha laat bead to be 
praaantad. 

[id] Cf. " SubjaotiOQ," chap. Iv. 

(Ilj Cf. Antaa, chap. xv. $ S. 
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of tlic tote). American shipping lost by the same sale in 
1677, and from a position of dose rivalry with the British, 
its tonnage fell to small proportions. British shipping 
supplied more than half the total tonnage until after 
1895 ; then, while in absolute amount British tonnage 
doubled in the twenty years 189&-1912, the proportion 
fell to 4d per cent, of the total From 1900 Gerrnany made 
a strong bid for a share in the coasting trade, and the 
tonnage of Gennan shipping rose from under 5 per cent, 
of the whole in 1899, to 1 $ per cent. ut 190 8, and 7 per cent, 
of the larger total of 1913. Japan entered the held in 
1898, her proportion of the whole being 2 per cent, in 1897, 
and 4'6 per cent, in 1898; this proportion increased to 
14 per cent, in 1908 and 33 per cent, in 1912. In the 
latter ^year 10,116.587 tons of British and 5,951,756 tons 
of Japanese shipping were engaged in the foseign trade, 
and 27,990,195 tons of British and 18,961,629 tons of 
Japanese shipping in the coasting trade. 

I 8. No survey of the trade of China would be com¬ 
plete without some consideration of Hongkong, which, 
tlxough politicaUy a foreign port, is yet a distributing 
centre for southern China much as Slianghai is for northern 
and central China, and which should therefore be included 
ijt the commercial area. But Hongkong publishes no 
Atatistics of the movement of goodsv and no account can 
be taken of its trade; it can only be said that China 
receives through Hongkong a quantity of merchandise 
which is about half the quantity received through Shanghai. 
The colony publishes, however, statistics of shipping, and 
by virtue,of these it claims to be the premier*shipping port 
in the world. !n 1906 th e total tonnage entered and cleared 
at Hongkong, engaged in the foreign trade, amounted 
io 22.458,077 tons (12]; and this total coppares .lot 
unfavorably with the total tonnage entered from and 
cleared to foreign countries at the principal ports of 
Europe and America,[18] placing Hongkong in fact at the 
(IS) Report of Uie Horbouj Ifoeier af Hop gfe""g. 1906. 

Tee*. 

[ISJ r.ocKlon . 19,759,546 Cardiff (1907) . U,748,495 

riew York (1908) SO,990.953 RottArdua (1908J. 11,911.038 

Hamburg And Cux* 

hoveji (2006) 28,045.098 flfoys&mee (!fl04} . 10.538.932 

.4JitTerp(]904} . 18.889.023 <j«am (1904) . 10,438,660 

JjvwTXK)) (190;; )5.4S5,S8a 8iBMpor« |1»4> . 12,3SJ,75? 
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head of the ports of the world. Strictly 8pealcing» this is 
correct, but it can only be maintained by including in the 
foreign trade of Hongkong traffic with places which are 
situated with reference to it as Southampton. Portsmouth 
and Newhaven ore with reference to the Isle of Wight, 
or as New York and Now Haven are with reference to 
•Staten Island.[14] If Hongkong be considered as a port 
of the Chinese commercial area, and if the distributing 
trade witli Canton, Sunon and other such places in the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien be considered as 
coasting trade, then the shipping of the colony in 1900 
wa^ distributed as follow s: Foreign ports (including 
Formosa, Philippines, Amram, ' etc.) 8,812,827 tons j 
coasting trade (incUiding Macao and Kwangebow-wan) 
18,040,250 (vis. steamers 10,980,557, junks 2,059,098) 
•tons 5 total 22,458,077 tons.fI5] The hrst figure is the 
only one which can be quoted in any serious discussion 
of the economic distribution of the world’s trade. 

§ 9. The net foreign imports into China in 1807 were 
valued at Tls..09,829.741 (£23,109,914) and in 1905 [16] 
at Tls. 4,47, 100,791 (£07,0 05,119). The proportion of these 
totals which came from each foreign country is ohscuretl 
by the intervention of Hongkong, which, in the Chinese 
customs statistics, is shown to Ixj the port of slupment 
of generally 40 per cent, of China’s imports; and. to a 
lesser degree, Yokohama acts in the same* .way for ship* 
ments originating in San Francisco and Vancouver. Ship¬ 
ments from Antwerp and Rotterdam also arc to a con- 
sicfcrahle extent made up of freitnan products, with some 
proportion of Danish and Swedisli products, sent, by 
canal, river, or sea, to those ports for immediate shipment; 
and exports from Genoa uicludc goods from Switzerland 
and Germany, The actual consumption of Hongkong is 
limited to the needs of a population of a third of a million ; 
in 1867 it produced nothing, end in 1905 the principal 

[14] Ct cbM). rviii, i IS. 

[16] B«p. Sftri»ear KMt«r, Hkg,, 1904. 

[lOj Tbe yMr 1006 it tftkeD f^r compulMa of the eoDdiMoita oI tiwie 
beceuM th» subhor weat to tome trouble in vorking out the figorea for tbet 
year for his work “ Tbo Trade and Admioietration of Cbisva.” Be thM 
at bie <Uapoeal ttatistici «hich are no longer avails ble for his use ; and 
it 01*7 ^ tboueht that this Tear ia close enough for all practical porposss 
to the of period covered b7 the pceeest woric. 
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export originating in the colony was sugar refined from raw 
sugar imported from Java and the Philippines, bewd^ a 
small production of cotton yarji and coMoge. Treating 
Hongkong as a commercial port of the Chinese commercial 
area, regardless of its political status, and analysing 
further the trade of such polls as Rotterdam,. Antwerp 
and Genoa, the figures for 1905 have been worked out by 
means of the values assigned by each foreign country to 
its own special trade with China, excluding transit tiade.(17j 
H 10. In 1867 imports IVom Hongkong were 20 per cent, 
of the whole; a knowledge of the conditions of trade m 
that year makes it possible to assert, with a fair degree 
of certainty, that, of these 20 per cent., 15 came from the 
United Kingdom, 4 from India, Singapore and Australia, 
and that the remaining 1 per cent, was distributed among 
many other countries. In 1867 there was further o con- 
siderable tmde into China by the land frontiers of Bntish 
India and Russian Siberia, for which no accurate sUtistics 
are available; in 1841 this Russian land trade was 
valued at 15J)00,000 roubles [18] (about £2,000,000 or 
Tls. 6,000,000), and in 1867 it pTObably. exceeded this 
amount. Disregarding the last, and assigning the imports 
from Hongkong to the country of real origin as indicated 
above, the shares of the sevcrol foreign countries in 
China's import trade in 1867 and in 1005 may be com¬ 
pared as shown in the table at the foot of pa^ 600. 
It'may further be recorded that in 1807 the imports 
were nearly equally divided between the products of 
Western countries and the natural produce of Asiatic 
countries; and that in 1905 the Western products con¬ 
tributed 56 per cent., the factory products of Asiatic 
countries (chiefly cotton yam and woven cloth from 
India and Japan) 17 per cent., and Eastern natural pro¬ 
ducts (including opium) 80 per cent. 

§ H. Opium in 1807 was valued at Tls. 81,994,676, 
being 46 per cent, of all foreign imports; in 1905 the value 
was Tls. 34,070,021, being 7*3 per cent, of the total 

Cotton menufactures in D*67 wre valued at Tls. 
14,617,208, being 21 per cent, of the total, and in 1905 


u 7J Cf. H. B, Mom, “ Annwi Beport oa dw Foioign Trt4® of Oiiii® 
for tha y«kr 1806/’ 

[ISJ Cf, "CoDflict.” chop. mt. | *. 
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at Tls. 181,453,958, being 40 per cent, of the total. Of 
plain fabrics the import in 1867 was 8,788,965 pieces^ 
about 118,875,000 square yards, of which 180,000 pieces 
came from the Urriled States and the rest mainly from 
England; their value, Tls. 10,587,437, was 72 per cent, 
of all cotton imports. Of tl^se plain fabrics the import 
in 1905 was 28,702,698 pieces, about 1,167,600,000 square 
yards, of which the couixtry of origin was as follows : 
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1,461,909 
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90.434.996 


This value was 48 per cent, of the value of all cotton 
products imported in 1905. Of fine cotton fabrics the 
import in 1867 was 761,859 pieces, about 15,860,000 square 
yards, almost entirely of English weaving; the value, 
Tls. 2,464,075, was 17 p^’ cent, of all cotton imports. In 
1605 tlie import was 10,821,885 pieces, about 220,165.000 
square yards; the value was Tb, 27,506,416, being 15 per 
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cent, of aJl cotton imports ; of this value 84 per cent, -was 
of£Dglish weaving, 7 per cent, of American, md 5 per cent. 
Japanese. These fine cottons were to the extent of TO per 
cent, made up of cotton imitations, cheap substitutes for 
more expensive woollen ;febrics—flannel, blankets, Italians, 
lastings, Spanish stripes, etc- The import of cotton yam 
in 1 SOT was 88,274 pic^s. entirely of English spiniung; 
it w*as of the finer counts, with an average value of 
Tis. 48*20 (£10) a picul; and the total value, Tk. 1,608,807, 
was 11 per* cent, of ail cotton products. In 1905 the 
cotton yarn imported was 2,577,748 piculs, of which 
22,075 piculs were English spinnirg, 1,307,309 Indian, 
684,071 Japanese, and 8.098 from all other sources; this 
was mainly of the coarser counts (12's to 24’s) with 
an average value of Tis. 26 (£8 ISe.) a plcuJ, and the total 
value, Tls- 60,892,485, was 80 per cent, of all cotton 
imports; in 1908 and 1904 the percentage of yam to the 
total had been 52 and 48 respectively. If we add 
Tls- 20,000,000, the value of the 750,000 piculs of yam 
machine-spun annually in the factories of Shanghai and 
other treaty ports, it may be declared that norn^y well 
over half of all foreign cotton ptotlucts is in the shape Of 
the semi-finished product yarn. This yarn is imported 
to give a strong warp, on which the people in their homes 
weave a coarse durable fabric, filling in with a hand-spun 
weft of Chinese cotton ; it penetrates to every corner of 
the country, and in every village street may be seen the 
long white stretches arranged by the women in preparation 
for their labour at the loom. 

§ 12. Imports other than ophim and cotton products 
were valued in 1867 atTJs- 22,657,968, being 82 per cent, of 
all foreigjj imports; in 1005 the value was Tls, 287,071,040, 
being a little over half of all imports. Woollens were 
imported in 1867 of a value of TU. 7,891,286, being 10 
per cent, of all imports: in 1905 the value was 
Tls. 4,414,713, less than I per cent, of all imports. Metals 
in 1867 were Tls. 1,680,851, op 2 per cent, of the whole; 
in 1905 the import was valued at Tls. 46,818,281, being 
10 per cent, of ^e total; but in 1905 there was an excep¬ 
tionally large import of copper for the mints ; the import 
of iron and steel rose from 7,000 ^ns in 1867 to 161,500 
tons in 1905. Fiah and other piquets of the sea were 
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imported from foreign ^ countries with & net Talue of 
Tls. l,358,ne in 180T and Tla. ll,82d,886 in 1905. Cigar¬ 
ettes were unknown in 186T, and in 1905 their value was 
Tls. 4,427,171, imported half from the United States, a 
fourth from England, and a fourth from Japan. In 1807 
the import of coal was 118,480 tons, with practically no 
Chinese output ; in 1905 about 400,000 tons from Chinese 
mines came under customs cognisance, and there was 
imported a further quantity of 1,814,032 tons ; the import 
at Hongkong was probably not much less., Anilme dyes 
were not an article of commerce in 1867 ; in 1905 the value 
was Tls. 2.626,545 for such dyes in general, not including 
Tls. 1,726,950 for synthetic indigo to displace the natur^ 
indigo of tlxc country. The taste for fore^n luxuries has 
been introduced by returned emigrants, and wheat dour, 
iinkhown to the Chinese in 1867, was imported in 1905 to 
the extent of 2,685,000 bags of 50 lbs. each. Window 
glass and glassware were ‘^ued in 1867,at Tls. 25,182, 
and in 1905 at Tls. 1,554,883. Hatches in 1867 figured for 
79,286 gross of boxes, valued'at,one tael a gross;* in 1905 
the import was 2*6,057,221 gross, yhlued at Tls.'0*3l5agro8S. 
On the other hand in 1867 flints were carried from. England 
to China to extent, of 83,740 piculs, valu^ at 
Tls. 81,098, and in 1905 had disappeared from the customs 
returns. Kerosene oil was in 1867 imported, to the extent 
of 29,842 gallons,[19] for the use of the foreign residents 
only ; the trade began to expand.in 1878, when the import 
was 4.161,100 gallons, all A^ierican; Russian oil was 
introduced in 1889, Sumatran in 1894, and Borneo oil in 
1901; in 1905 the total import was 156,948,040 gallons, 
of which 52 per cent, was American, 8 per cent. Russian, 
82 per cent. Sumatran, and 7 per cent, from Borneo. In 
1902 (before the Russo-Japanese war) the percentages 
were American 50*2, Russian 11'8, Sumatran 87*6 and 
Borneo 0*9. Rica is always wanted for the people of 
China ; but of the 718,494 pi<mls imported in 1867 a large 
part went to Ningpo, while the 2,227,916 piculs in 1905 
were mainly for Kwangtung. Of sugar the import in 
1867 wa 186,176 piculs, entirely Chinese sugar re-imported 
from longkong; ^ in 1905 the foreign import was 
4,644.815 piculs, of which about 865,000 piculs may have 

[J 03 AJii«neivQ galloD«. 10 ot whkh 6qvial S-34 Britiah iznp«Tift] geJJoat. 
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been Chinese sugar re'imported, 1,822,000 piculs was 
refined sugar and upwards of 8,000,000 picids foreign 
bro\ni sugar, the two last originally produced, the greater 
part in Java, some portion in the Philippines. Timber, 
hard and soh, was imported in 1867 with a value of 
Tls. 205,168, and in 1905 of Tls. 8,131,841; the import of 
the latter year included 90,432,806 superficial feet ot soft* 
wood planks, of whicli 01 per cent, came from American 
ports and 88 per cent, from Japan. Raw cotton is grown 
in the whole of the Yangtze valleys hi 1867 the import 
from India I]20] (chiefiy into Canton) was 886,073 piculs, and 
the export (from Shanghu) was 39,891 piculs : in 1905 the 
movcincnt was more neaily normal, with an import of 
90,581 pic^, and an export of 789,278 piculs •, in 1904 the 
export (chiefly to Japan) reached 1,238,58$ piculs, approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 bales. 

§ 18. Exports of Chinese produce to foreign countries 
were valued ki 1367 at Tls. 57,895,718 (£19,298,571), and 
in 1905 at Tls. 227,888,197 (£84,18^280). The export 
trade of China is in three broad division^silk, tea and 
sundries; in 1867 silk and its products contributed 84, 
tea 59, and sundries 7 per cent.; in 19Q5 the proportions 
were, silk 81, tea 11, and sundries 58 per cent. In the 
export trade Hongkong is not so disturbing an element 
as in the import trade, since it does not serve, to the same 
extent, as a “ storage warehouse ” for the distribution of 
commodities ; but the exports of Canton and some of the 
exports of other southern ports are sent by coasting ships 
to Hongkong for shipment by the vessels conveying them 
to fore^ countries. The influen ce of Yokohama on exports 
is negligible, but Rotterdam, Antwerp and Genoa are as 
great a disturbing factor for exports as for imports- It 
is here proposed to follow the same course in assigning 
exports to the different countries as was done in the case 
of imports.[21] 

J 14. In 1807 exports to Hongkong were 14 per cent, 
of the whole ; of these 14 it is probably safe to assign 
9 to the United Kingdom (Canton and Shanghai silk for 

[SO} 7b the thr«« 7 «*rs 184i‘44 tho annual av«r»8« quantity of 
ootuc mpcpTUd at (.'antoa wm $61, SSO picuh, al) from In4ia «kc«pt 16.6SS 
piculi from tb» Vzutad Condicc.*' ebap, aiii. S IS. 

tSi] Cf. anMk 1 9. 
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France was then sent to London as the matk^), 2 to the 
United States (Canton tea and silk pToduct8)> 2 to Singapore 
(Canton cottons and delicacies for the Chinese cronies 
in the southern islands), and I for all other countries. On 
this basis the shares of the several foreign countries id 
China’s export trade in 1867 and in 1905 may be compared 
as follows: 
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The United Kingdom took a smaller proportion of 
Chinese produce in 1905 than in 1867, partly because tea 
from Inia and Ceylon was substftuteS for Chinesfe tea, 
and partly because London ceased to be the entrepot for 
the distribution of tea and silk to European countries. In 
1905 of the value of all exports to France and Italy 85 per 
cent, consisted of silk. 

§ IS. Tea has had a chequered career during the 
half century. Originally the moat important clement in 
the export trade, in 1867 it still contributed 59 per cent, 
to the total value of Chinese produce exported; in 1905 
the percentage had fallen to 11, and this was due, not only 
to the great development of the trade in ^ sundries,” but 
also to an absolute loss of the tea trade. Once China had 
a monopoly in supplying the world with tea, a monopoly 
shared with Japan when that country consented to enter 
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the market; but India soon entered into competition with 
the Far East and captured mucli of the trade. The first 
experiments in India were made in 1838, in which year 
500 ibfi, were shipped to England; Ceylon came into the 
market in 18S3, and Java about the same time. Exports 
from China continued, however, to increase in amount 
until 1886, but from that year tJie quantities fell off, and 
the increased consumption of the world was supplied from 
India and other sources. At intervals of about twenty 
years the Western world’s supplies came from the following 
coiwtries: 
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In 1867 China supplied 00 per cent, of the Western 
world*>s consumption of tea, and in 1905 she supplied only 
29 per cent-; moreover, of her export in 1867 fully 95 pet 
cent, consisted of the more highly priced tea leaf, and 
5 per cent, of the cheaper brUi tea, while in 1905 only 
61 per cent, was tea leaf and 69 per cent, brick tea. 
hlarkeU have been lost as well. In 1867 the import into 
England came 95 per cent, fnmi China and 5 per cent, from 
India, while in 1905 of the consumption in the United 
Ki ngdom only 2 J per cent, was Chinese tea, Of the import 
into the United States in 1667 China supplied 68 per cent. 
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and Japan 82 per cent., while iu 1905 China supplied Mi, 
Japan 85, and other .sources 25 per cent. Australia in 
1807 took all her tea from China ; while in 1905, of a con¬ 
sumption of 246,730 piculs, Cliina supplied less tliaii 2 per 
cent. Russia, which in 1867 took all her tea from China, 
still gives China hei* principal market; in 1006 of China’s 
export, of tea leaf and brick tea, 67 per cent, was declared 
for Russia, includiug Siberia ; and, in 1906, of the Russian 
consumption of ten leaf (889,840 piculs) 60 per cent., and 
of brick tea (647,500 picxxls) 92 per cent., came fwin China. 
Want of capital and gross carelessness in cultivation and 
preparation are sufficient explanations for China’s loss of 
her principal market* for tea. 

§ 16. In silk China has more nearly held her own, ns 
is shown in the following table [ 28 ] of the supplies placed 
on Kuropcan and American markets. 
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In the forty years from 1867 China more thau trebled 
her supply, but at the close was supplying a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the world’s demand ; Japan steadily 
increased her output, and in ll»08 wa« supplying nearly a 
third of the world’s demand; France and Italy, owix^ to 
disease in the silkworm, were unable to cope with the 
increased demand, and the deficiency was made good, 
partly from China, but in a greater degree from Japan 
and from Syria and the other ccnintries of the Levant. 
Japan too has made a great stride in supplying wover 

(S3] from flguna BUppUsd tho Syndioato of Ltodi lilk 
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silks; in 1867 China exported these goods to a value of 
Tls. 2,8$4,071, while the Japanese export was .small; in 
18M the exports were, China Tis. 5,820,810, and 
Japan (75 per cent, being handkerchiefs) XU. 2,165,859; 
in 1899, China Tls. 9,892,525, and Japan Tls. 28,980,964; 
and in 1906, China Tls. 10,859,464 and Japan TU. 
26,061,000. 

§ 17. At the beginning of the half century the list 
of “ sundries ” exported from China was small, but it was 
greatly expanded, chiefly by the enterprise of the foreign 
traders, and hut little by any conscious effort of Chinese 
producers to meet the foreign demand. The export of 
beans was ihst recorded in 1870 wHh shipment of 578,209 
piculs, and of bean-cake in 1890 with 96,397 piculs; in 
1995 ^e export was, beans 3,665,52$ piculs, beancake 
3,897,948 piculs; in 1912 the export had increased to 
10,804,180 piculs of beans and 8,162,9 89 picuU of beancake. 
Bristles were first recorded in 1894 with 18,878 piculs, 
increased in 1997 to 42,124 piculs. Cotton has been 
referred to before. Firecrackers were shipped from Canton 
to America, 16,186 piculs in 1867, and 166,076 piculs in 
1907. Fibres (hemp, jute and ramie) were first recorded 
in 1879 with 10,456 picuU; in 1907 the export was 800,882 
piculs, but the capacity of China in producing fibres has 
hardly been touched. Hides were exported in 1867 to 
the small amount of 246 piculs; in 1907 the export was 
280,357 piculs. Uathng was shipped &om Canton to 
America, 89,908 rolls of 40 yards in 1867, and 478,8^ rolls 
in 1907. oil seeds {cotton, rape and sesamum) have only 
recently entered into the foreign trade, and of late years 
the export, in piculs, has been as follows : 
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Expressed oils were exported, 1142 piculs in 1867, and 
1,502,140 piculs in 19L3. Skins, chiefly of goat, kid and 
lamb, were valued in 1867 at Tls. 5,501, in I88T at 
Tls. 652,174, in 1897 at Tls. 8,088,517, and in 1907 at 
Tls. 7,489,821'. Stiawbraid. from the plain of the Yellow 
lUver in Shantung and southern Chihh, is one of the few 
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horae industiries introduced expre&sly for the foreign trade ; 
the e^ott was 1,861 piculs in 1867 ; 25,980 piculs in 1877 ; 
82,413 piculs in 1886 ; 98, 226 piculs in 1897; and 108,246 
piculs in 1907 China also began to supply fresh provtstoos 
to the outer <voTld ; in 1912 the value of this export was 
Tls. 16,092;458 (including living animals Tla. 6,147,188; 
eggs, fresh, preserved or dessicated, Tls. 4,854,524 ; meats, 
fresh or frozen, [24] Tls. 8,888,562; and veg^bles, fresh 
or dried, Tls- 2,207,188 j but not including fruits, fresh 
or itfeserved, Tls. 8,829,148). The revolution of 1911 
entailed th,e cutting of the queue, leading to the export 
in 1918 of 24,477 piculs of human hair, valued at 
Tls. 1,288,691. 

§ 18.* The development o* (China's foreign trade was 
impeded, during the whole of u period of forty years from 
1878,' by the vicissitudes of exchange. ‘Qntii that year 
the tael [25] of silver had uniformly a normal exch^ge 
value of 6s. Sd. The value began to Call in 1878 for reasons 
which are well known, and (taking 6s. $d~ as par, or 100 per 
cent.) by 1879 had fallen to 84 per cent. In 1885 a further 
fall bcgmi, and in 1889 the exchange value was only 71 per 
cent. There was then a short rally, caused by speculation, 
but thei'eafter the fall became more rapid, and in 1894 the 
value was only 48 per cent, of par. The lowest level 'was 
reached, at 86 per cent., in February 1908. Shanghai had 
its monetary crisis in the years 1858-57, when the 
Spanish silver dollar, then the medium of exchange in the 
international trade, was appreciated in value generally 
by more than 50 per cent-, and at times by 85 per cent.[2 6]; 
but now, in the course of thirty years, ■the currency of the 
whole empire had lost close on two*thirds of its in-ter- 
national exchange value. 

I 19. This loss of purchasing power was had, but 
worse still were the constant fluctuations in the exchange. 
The two years 1908-4 saw a series of nine fluctuations 

{U} A quantity of frotan oareaw* of pig« vm 

to kdxopo ia roeoat T«*n, 2S,8£6 in 1011 from Euucow ftlono. Tbo 
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sod aot " nmnaotioiiablo scavuigon.’* Cl North-Ohiaa Barald, J4S, 21ct. 
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[25] Tha U«1 is al^ra the Heikweo, or ourtoms, tael whea not othee 
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[26] Of. " Confllet. ' obep. xvui, ff 1U14. 
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be ween extreme points [27] ranging from 2 to 16 per cent, 
within two or three months; during the two years the 
highest point was 80 per cent, greater than the lowest 
point. Imagine the anxiems position of the X^ndon 
merchant if, in a space of two years, exchange between 
London and New York ranged, with many sharp and 
rmforeseen fluctuations, between the extremes of 4*86 
and 8’74,[28] or if in the same time the Paris cheque fell 
from 25*25 fo 19*42 ; and some idea may then be formed of 
the position of the merchant in China in flnancing the 
impt^ or export of goods which might well be two months 
on the way from factory to importer’s warehouse.. Even 
then, however, it was not solely the fall or the rise in 
exchange whi<^ created difficulties ; a falling or a rising 
exchange which can be fore.seen and measured presents no 
terror to the merchant whose life is spent in anxious study 
of the subject; it is the inability to see a month ahead 
which converts all business into gambling.[2d] 
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I2S] CompariMn nwy bo inodo ^th tho ntoo ol ezchfinao of the 
EiiNipeop couaUom M wnr In the year I CIS, In thnt >^r (lew York 
oxehanse on London itood bi Januorr at aboat par ($4*860 par S ets.} i 
at the and of July it had dropped 2 per cant, to 4*76 ; in Augiut t£era 
waa a iharp drop M 4'5S (6*5 par cent, diaeount}; a ehnrp recovery brou^t 
the rate again to 4*76, at wbjob it etood steady. Paris exchange oq Kaw 
York wee also in January at about par (Fr, 6J8'30 9 $100); thanea it 
sagged to 58^ (2*5 per cant, dlecount) in May; thsnea it droppeV to 570 
(tf per caot. disrouut) in J une, and 600 (i 4 par cant, disconnt) at the and 
of Angoet. ridng to 585 at the end of the year: in August the Faria chaquo 
on Londoa was at 28*10, or II'4 per oant. disoount Barlin excha^ 
on Mav Yorie in January rras $8 (pax being »» 400 coarics) or 7'6 par 
cast. disMunt; it f^l to 81 (or 14*7 par oant. discount) In Auguat, and to 
76 {or 20 pM cant, discount) at the end of the year. [Board of Trade 
dtagniD, in Tlmea, Dec. SOth, 1916 ] 

The Tlmaa (Aug, 10th, 1916) oommenting an ** the aaxioua conasqueoeae 
of Such a perafsteat decline ” ia London and In Paris exehanges, daoiared 
that '* thara la a great opportunity haio for real fuumoial stataaraansUp.** 
The China exchange often duetuatad by thsae ratae of pareentasa in tiro 
nan the, 

[29] Cf. H. B. Morae, Beporte on the Tfbds of China for 1904. 1905, 
and 1906, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE AVERAGE ANNUAL E^IVALENT OF THE HAiKWAN TAEL OF SILVER 
IN ENGUSH GOLD CURRENCY AND B^CHINESE COPPER CASH 1870-1904 
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HOSTILITY TO MISSIONARIES 
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§ SO. The hostility to foreign missionaries continued 
In OctobcTi 1890, there was a riot at Tsinanfu in Shantung 
directed against American missionaries, and attx^ted to 
a misimderstanding about Iand.[8o] In the early spring 
of 1$91 “ a number of most infamous pictures/’ directed 
against missionaries, were *' placarded in public places ” 
at Foochow; the matter was dealt with by the local 
authoritie8-[81] Following this there were small riots at 
Chui^kiug, Hankow, Chiiikiang, Yangchow and other 
places-. In May a riot occurred at Wuhu, occasioned by 
the usual cliarges of ” bewitching children by the use ^ 
drugs ”; no lives were lost, but the Roman Catholic 
mission premises were destroyed, and the various Pro¬ 
testant missions and th e British consulate were attacked. [82 ] 
The attention of the Tsungli Yamen was drawn to “ the 
startling fact apparent in all tliesc cases of outi-age, that 
no rioter has ever been punished ” ; and due punishment 
was meted out to the Wuhu riotcr8.[88] .\t the end of 
May, numerous and serious warnings having been given 
by friendly Chinese, the women and children connected with 
the missions at Nanking were sent away to Shanghai; 
rioters thereupon invaded the various mission premises 
and burned indiscrimmately.[d4] On June 5th rioters at 
Wusiieh on the Yangtze attacked the mission premises 
and burned the houses; during the riot two British 
subjects were killed [85]; for this due punishment was 
meted out.[86] Three days later rioters at Wusih, near 

rSO) Mr. Deoby t« Mr. eW«. Nev. 7th ACd Itlh, ISdO. U.6, Tor. 

1891. p. 36%. 

a fiajDO to aaiTM. Usroh Idth, 1801 , ibid., p, 393. 

Ibid,. Moy23nd«cdSSUi. 1891. imd,,pp. 395-8; 6ir J, W«J«b»m 
S«d;abuty, Mny 14th. 1691. oorr. reap. bntii*fam8& riota ie Chioft. 
1891. p. 1. 

[88] Mr. Donby to Mr. Bioioo. June dth, 1801. U.8. Tor. R«L. (891. 
p. ; Lord Seliebury to 8ir J. WaJeheia, July lOtb. 1801. “ Anbi-for«igQ 
Biofe," 1801, p 16. 

(341 Ur, Oonby GO Ur, Sleioe, June 6th, 1891. ubi sap. 

{sej CooBul C. T. Crerdnor to Lord SalJabujy. Hamkov. Joae seh, 
1891, Anti'Comgn Biota." p. 16. 

(SO] Lord Seliabujy to 8ir J. Welah«m, July 17th. ibid., p 16. In 
eddjdoa to two heeds taken (or the Wuhu riot, end two for tlie Wuedeb 
niurdere. there were oUtere erreeted; but the ™aI deoUion in ihoee eeaee 
is not recorded. Beeider (hie money cocape nee tica was peid betwaen 
June, 1891, and September, 1899, to the Treaob legation for Homan 
Catholio mieeion joaroa at Tiina places aroountiog -to TU, 371,891.—Cordier. 
" Bdletiona de la Chine." ui. >. 83. 

For the raurdere and deatmetian at Woaueh $85,000 waa paid to (be 
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Soochow, sntirel/ destroyed the Roman CatKoUe mlsaion 
pr6nii6es.[&7] Tho situation was serious. The Anterican 
envoy leported that it ^ems at pi'esent that the Catholic 
establishments in the valley of the Yangtze away from 
great eenttes are doomed " ; and that he had not found 
is necessary to continue to wire the accounts received here 
of the daily outbreaks in China against the mission- 
ariea V [8$]; but under later dates he continued to report 
further riots. 

I Bl. The legations felt that the riots must be 
checked and the missions protected, and a strong joint 
representatio was made to the TsungU Yamen.[89] That 
b^y, the rea' cabinet of the empire, procured the issue of 
Impaial decrees and sent stringent orders to the provinces, 
enjoining on the authorities the duty of repressing dis¬ 
order and giving full protection to Christian missions [40]; 
but it also held the missionaries responsible for the riots by 
having claimed to exercise over their converts a jurisdiction 
which properly belonged to the Chinese authorities,[41] 
and that outrages against missionaries break out sud¬ 
denly and therefore cannot be easily repressed."[42] 
These opinions held in Peking^ where the central ad¬ 
ministration was much concerned to maintain the 
peace, were of course much more strongly held in the 
provinces, where, moreover, the belief was common that 
" the riots mostly originated out of the practice of receiving 
and bringing up young ehildien in asylums " [4d]; and 
where the provmcial authorities gave redress, it was the 
lesult of direct orders and of outside pressure. More 
weight was given to this pressure by the acUviw and 
constant intervention of foreign war-ships—British, pWich, 
American and German—of Ime various Asiatic squadrons. 
By these measures, ultimately, reparation was made. 


Britiah co wjJ.— M y. Dmby io Ur, BlAiiis, Oet. 24Ui, ISSJ, U.8. For. lU] 
CITl Ur. D«fib? to Mr. Bteiiw. JdM 10 th, 1891, U.a. For. M.. 1801 

p, Aa 

rasi Ibid.. lOlh wd 18th, 1891, ibid., pp. 406, 40a 
*89' n^., JuM 11th, 1891. IM., p. 40$. 

40' Ibid., Jose ] 8 tb, 1891, Ibid., p. 409. 

41 Ibtd., jpee 83rd, 1891, ibid..p 411. 

'42 Ibid., J 11 I 7 ]2th, 1691. iWd., p 417. 

48 Eukov vioaroy eiWd is to sum. Oat. 84th, 189), Ibid., 
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order was resiored, and the danger of mc*e direct foreign 
inteiTention .was averted.[44} 

§ SlZ. Consequent upon the conclusion of peace in 
] 885» two conventions {48] were concluded betwera France 
and China, one on April 28th, one on June 26tb. 1887. 
By these con. entions> supplemented by correspondence 
which was er^changed between the plenipotentiaries, and 
by a delimitation convention of the latter date,[48] the 
frontier between China and Tongking was delimit^ on 
a line which took from China all possible pointy of entry 
br an invasion of Tongking ; the trade across the frontier 
vas regulated in such a way as to give reciprocal treatment 
o both sides; but China coreeded a redu^ion of one-fifth, 
ubsequently altered to three-tenths, from the duty 
evied on imports from Toi^king, and a reduction of, one- 
third. subsequently altered to four-tenths, from the duty on 
exports; and the cities of Mengtze in Yunnan (with its 
mbsidiary port Manhao) and Lungchow in Kwangsi were 
opened as “ treaty ports ” for the trans-frontier trade, 
By a later convention,[47] signed June 20th, 1895, Hokow, 
opposite to the Tong^iigese town of X^okay, directly on 
he frontier, was subkituted for Manhao ; Szemao, in the 
TUth'western comer of Yunnan, was opened for the trade 
between Yunnan and' French Laos •, and the common 
frontier was rectified in such a way as to cede to France a 
oortion of the territory of Kianghui^. 

§ 28. By the British convention of Chefoo, 1876, 
Chungking was not to be opened to foreign trade ** so long 
as BO steamers have access to the port.’* This condition 
was waived by a conveiition,[48] signed March 81st, 1890, 
which permitted the trade to be carried in junks chartered 
for the purpose, and thereby extended the privpeges of a 
treaty port to this city on the upper Yangtze, i400 miles 
up-river from ShacighaL[4fi] Nepaul (Nipal) had <mce 
been crihutary to the Cleese emperor, and tribute waa 

r44] to iMnA, IU 7 22 nd. July 2 Sth, Aag. 14th, B«pt 1 ^. 14th 
•d 4 Uth, 1S»J. ibid., pp. tdS, 4S1. 432. 436, 439, 439 ;'qott, mp. 
toreign Rinta. 1801. •. fwtbar oorr. n^. nati-fonigA fUota, 1B9S. 

psj^ni. 

[46] TreatiM. i.’ pp. 701 ■»q. 

[461 Ibid., p. 721. . , 

[47] Ibid., p. 736- 

[491 iWi, p, 317. _ ^ _ 

[4ej CL. ** 'fr^ snd aAmpiftytioa H Cbm^'" pp, S28. na 
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]»i<l cert&mi.y from 1790 and as late &s 1882. [50] In 1890 
the Southern frontier of Tibet was delimited by a con¬ 
vention [51] whicit definitely assigned Sikkim to British 
India; there rvoa then no question of the entire independ* 
anee of Nepaul from China. ’Subsidiary matters fonnetl 
the subject of long negotiations bct'veen the Indian g:overn- 
ment and Mr. James H. Havti specially commissioned for 
that purpose; and tliey were settled by a convention ,[52] 
signed December 5th. 1898. By this convention China 
opened Yatuiig os o. "trade mait’* for the trade between 
Tibet and Sikkim, aod agreed to exempt the whole trade 
from customs duties for five years ; but duties have not 
yet (1915) been levied. India agreed to prohibit the 
importation of IndiaJi tea into Tibet during ^e period of 
duty exemption; and this was of more importance to 
China than any other provision of the convention. By a 
convention [58j signed March 1st. 1894, the frontier between 
Burma and China wu delimited, and a city, Tengyueh 
being afterwards designated, was to be opened as an inland 
treaty port; and it was specifically agreed [54] that 
** China will not cede to any other nation, either Munglem 
or any part of Kianghung.” In June, 1895, at a time when 
China could refuse nothing to any power, this last stipula¬ 
tion was infringed; and. by a convention [55] signed 
February 4th. 1697, it was agi eed that, In consideration 
of the government of Great Britain consenting to waive 
its objections to the alienation by China . . . of territory 
forming a portion of Kianghung,” the Buima-Yunnan 
Antler should be rectified so as to give to Burma certsun 
areas, which, it was hoped,[58] would control the river 
Salween,and, by entering China like a w edge, would provide 
a trade route into Tunnan. By a special article Wuchow, 
Samshui and Kongkun «vere to be opened as treaty poiis, 
and four porta of ^ to be established on the West River. 

$ 24. The success of the ports opened under these 
several conventions was very unequal. Lungchow has 
heeo a failure, and the total value of its trade fell from 

[SO a. 6Up. XTu. 11. 

SI TtmHw, i, p. SSI. 

62 IMd..p.U4. 

69 rbid..p,S2S. 

64 Alt, V. 

SSj TnatiM, t, p. 340, 

[SS] Loadoa Qlgbe.^ etMd la Cordi»r. " P4\Atit>o*," lU. p, iSS. 
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Tls. 257,196 in 1911 to Tls, 6S,SS5 inil912* So too with 
Szem&o, the trade passing through it in 1912 being valued 
at Tls. 268,801. l^ngtze. on the other hand, favored 
by the railway Hanoi-Laokay-Yunnanfu, developed a 
large trade, valued in 1911 at Tls. 11,895,062, and in 1912 
at Tls. 19,569,689; and Tengyueh, dependent solely on 
porters and pa^ animals^ devSoped a trade valued in 1912 
at Tls. 2,506,905. Of the riverine ports mentioned the 
total trade in 1912 was valued as follows: 


roa. 

Cbin^kifts.28,670,887 

{•ubiUtutad for Eeogkim) , . . 8,818,077 

8 MB*hui.8,171,887 

Wuchow.12,178,703 


At the Tibetan free mart of Yatung, though the import 
of Indian tea was still prohibited, the value of the trade in 
1912 was Tls. 2,506,905. 

§ 26, The audience question had been settled in 1878 
in such a form as left to China a subtle suggestion of 
supremacy which satisfied Chiriese pride .[57] During 
the minority of Kwanghsif no steps could be taken in the 
matter; but, after the wav with France, the Chinese 
administration showed itself more inclined to conform to 
diplomatic usages, On August 4th, 1886, the Tsungli 
Yemen gave a formal dinner to tiie entire diplomatic body, 
tile seventh prince, Yihwan Prince Chun,.actual father of 
the emperor, presiding at the banquet.[58] The emperor 
came officially of age on February 7th, 1887, tliough still 
under the tutelage of the empress dowager Tsehi j neither 
fact was officially communicated to the foreign envoys.[59} 
The question whether audience with the emperor should be 
demanded was now considered [60]; but the matter was 
not pressed, and the French envoy, M. Lemaive, who 
arrived in Peking in November, 1887, was denied an 
audience, then and again in the spring of 1888. [61] The 
emperor assumed sole power on March 4th, 1889 [62]; 

E Cf. Qb4p. kiii, I 8. 

Cordin, iUUUosa” iii, p. 25. 

Jbid.’, p, 26 i Mr, to Mr, !P«b. 8th. HSRth ISth, 

.8 ?or. Bol.. 1887. pp. 184. 202. 

[60] Mr. Denb^ to Mr. B&yard. April 7tb. 1688. ibid., 1888. i, p. 291. 
[ 61 ] Cordier. *' {UlAtiom,'* iii, pp. 28, 34t • 

[621 B£t. Denbr to Mr. Bapard, ^«b. IStb, Feb. 26th, 1888.17.8. For. 
BeV. 1SS», pp. 96, 09. 
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and, on December ,14tb, ISW, the foreign envoys were 
surprised by receivuig communication of an imperil 
giving orders lor an immediate audience of the 
diplomatic b^y, and for a similar audience and banquet 
annually; this 'was characterised as an action purely 
voluntary and spontaneous on the part of the emperor, ”[68] 
^be for^gn envoys formulated a long list of the conditions 
required to make the ceremonial satisfactory [64]; there 
•were long pourparlers, numerous protocols arid many 
disputes.[65] and in the end the audience was held on 
March 5tlT, 1891, under conditions which the. foreign 
envoys declared to be quite satisfactory [66]; but it was 
held, as the Chinese minist^ required; in the Tzekwangko, 
the Pavilion of Violet Light.[67) Kewly arrived envoys 
desiring to present their credentials were to have waited 
for the annual audience. The Chinese gave way on this, 
and, in October, 1891, the Austro-Hungarian minister was 
received in special audience; but he was received in the 
Chengkwangtien, a hall even less acceptable than the 
Tzekwangko, The united diplomatic body agreed to be 
received in the Chengkwangtien for tlie annual audience 
of February, 1892, but only on condition that, in 1898, 
they should be received in a hall of the palace itself; 
this was refused, and the audience was not held. The 
British envoy, Mr. N. O’Conop, then took separate action, 
and, in December, 1892, was received in the Chengkwang¬ 
tien; his example was followed in 1898 by the German 
and Belgian envoys. [68] 

§ 86. So the question drifted until after the outbreak 
of the war with Japan. Then, under the influence of the 
early disasters. Prince Kung was recalled to poVer ; and 
he found himself driven to conciliate the Western powers, 
even against the will of the palace, just as he hid been 
thirty-four years before, when he intervened to save the 
dynasty from the hostile acts of the Anglo-French allied 
forees,l6d] The French and Russian envoys had steadily 
real Swd» tomns, D»c. IStb. 1890, iUd., 188]. pp. 9SS. 

($4j Ibid.. Jftn. 8tb. 1891. )buL. p. 8». 

[eS] lUcL, pp. SS7. 88$, 

(Sej FnHMoU ol of foreien npreuot*tivea, S>b. SSrd, 

U*nb 7\b. 1891, pp. 985, 391, 

(57} CL cb«p. xiii. { 8. 

[88] OotiUair, " KSlstioot/' iii, pp, 187 m. 

[89] Ct 0<at£iot.‘' eUp, xrvf. H 16. 98. 
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resisted propos&U for &n audience in a hall of inferior 
statiis, and, on their advice, Prince Kung now procured an 
imperial edict foi* an audience on satisfactory conditions. 
In the Wenhwatien, a grand hall of the imperial palace 
itself, and under a protocol prescribing a carefully .regu¬ 
lated procedure, the diplomatic body was received in 
audience on November 12th, 1894, and again on February 
14th, 1895, at the Chinese new yeai\[70] 

§ S7. The audience question was important only as 
showing the attitude of China toward the auakening. 
For thirty*four years, except for the inconclusive hostilities 
with France, tliere had been peace with foreigi^ powers; 
the« great lebellion had been crushed thirty years before, 
and for nearly that time the imperial writ hod run through¬ 
out the empire ; for a quarter of a century all international 
difficulties had been settled—or compromised—by diplo¬ 
matic action. Ample time bad been given to China to 
set her house in order and to assert her equality with the 
nations which dominated her; but at the end of the time 
there was no sign of reform or regeneration. Some money 
had been spent on the army, and some more on a new 
navy ; but of reform in tlie administration which should 
bring the great potential wealth of the empire into a state 
of efficiency there was no sign. Statesmen might yearn 
for a time when China might demand that the conditions 
imposed on her by treaty should be changed, and that 
attributes of sovereignty which she had surrendered should 
be recovered.[71] No measures had been adopted, how¬ 
ever, by which these demands might enforced; the 
officials were no more leaders of the people than they had 
been; and the only contribution by the high ministers 
of state to a solution of the difficulties which beset the 
empire, was the continued assertion of a superiority 
^hicb had been rejected fifty years before. Chinese com¬ 
placency still required some shocks to abate it, and one 
such shock was now to be given by Japan. 

{701 Cordi«r, cii.,*pp. 193 aeq: 

t7l) Cf. AfiM*. $ S. 
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tU.S. FCKiga Relations, 1604, iij, p. 426.] 

POLITICAL RELATIONS OF FORBKINERS WITH THE 

CHINESE 

Tn U.S. MiHTsrsA At Pskjmo to tee V.8. Covevi Oskbsui, 

Sbakobai 

Leoatzoe op tbb TJtrvcBD Statu, 
P8B1VO, June 16th, 2664. 

SZB. 

From lAaoy letters received by me from the ports, it 
appears that a misimderatondiag: prevaila es to the extent of the 
rights end dutite of Aznerioon citizena under the treaty, the 
regolationa mode in pursuance thereof. I have felt, therefore, 
that it might facilitate .the adraloJetration of our oflairs, if I ezprees 
my opinione in relation to those queetioas about which there hoe 
been controversy. I ocoordmgly oddreee you, and throu gh you the 
Other oonsule my oountr^en, giving my oooetruetion of the 
treaty regulations, upon several disputed pointe, ee well os a 
few direotions in relation to ships, paaspor^, eto.; and some general 
suggsetions in reference to the eQ*operative policy agreed upon by 
the repreeentatives of the treaty powers at Peking. 

I bold that the Chineoe government hoe the right, as on inddeDt 
of its unyielded sovereignty, to enforce its own revonoe laws, and 
to moke such regulations os may be necesoory to that end. lS«c 
UvUg 6 and 10 of tin Supplementary Treaty and my diepatehf to, the 
i7ep(Sr(«n«nr of 8tau, approved by Qeoemment, Noe. 60 and 62.) 

That the ioreign minister, when notidsd of regulations, if he 
find them to be in accordance wi^ the treaty, is, after having in 
his diplomatic choraoter done what he could to porfeot them, u^er 
obligMion to notify them to his countrymen, upon whom disy then 
bMome binding. [^<s letter of B. Hammond for HrMsh gooemmeni 
{n TOfly to the Shanyfia4 Chamber of Commeroe.'and diepatehe* of 
hri^eh and Amsnictm minietere in relation to the Yanyteze reyulaeione, 
approved 6y timr govemmente.) 

That BO authority inferior to that which mads end approysd the 
regulations con absolve persons frcsn their observance. 

Ths^ the Chinese government having by treaty yielded jnris* 
diction over tbs persons of our oitisens so that it oaonot paniob 
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tbaizi by fiae, it ie obligatory upon us to pimiah th^m lor in* 
fraetionA of tho Troety and rogolutionA. <ftapaieh of Mr. 

MartJiaU to Mr, ilorfy, 2i<r». S6(/>. 1853, ouil tho «ame to Mr. Cvn- 
oi««-eon«Hl at lar, lSf>3; Mr. C7ti«A%n9 to 

Mr. Maroy, Stpt. I8r»5'; Fiurxry ICeUy<}nd Jarruo Suphtn, 'Tatvplr, 

Mop SSnJ. 1802 .] 

'XHa ntannop of doing this Is pointod out in 7 of the ect of 
Congress approved June 22Dd, 1800. It is to be .done through the 
oonsuls, the nunJster only b&ving original juriediotion in cases of 
felony, murder end rebellioD, and vrlwre a consul is interested, 
[iSee 5ses. 13. 24 ond 27 of the .Art,] 

The Chinese goverameat cannot withdraw e oonsul's eafiguahtr, 
lor it has yielded this right under the law of nations, in the grant of 
entire jurMiotion over our citinens. Besides, the consuls in China 
have a peculiar stoius i tliey are jtulicial oScore. and exerciae many 
powers uoder the treaty unkncrwu to sunilar funotionariOR in the 
West. [See my duptOrA, (72) discuttion toU^t Ms Ohitiore 
goMmment, afro letters of Mr. Ct^hisg to Sec. Aforcy, Uoo. 1th, 28fi4, 
and Oct. 8tA, 1825.] 

Thai, (hough theCinneso government may ootsue in the consular 
court as a party to the record, still it may go tluve t<* make a com* 
plaint and to give information, whirlt the consul is bound to enter* 
tain. Thi4 is political aotioiu iSee Ctuhing, tdym,' Q. Wingrovo 
Cookt and domes Manners, Temple, Jar%. ISM, 1862, Me.") 

If the consul sl)all foil to do bis duty ia reepeot to punishraent 
then the qinvition becomes one for reference to tbo ** superior officers 
of the ^srnment. who sliall see that full inquiry and strict 
justice »iaJl be hod in the premisos.*' {Art. s o/ Me fretSy.] 

The Chinese government onnnot be compelled to plead In the 
consular court at tbo suit of any onohence, oontroversies between 
(he conMi]a(<«i and tho (nietofue, if they uHnnot be arraoged, become 
diplomatic quostlons to bo referred to Pekiag. [^cs Cu^fi^, idem/ 
Sir I^sderfek Bruce in rc Bouman os. BUeroi/. Blue-book J/o.* 3. ap¬ 
proved by BritisU ffovrmmrnt; alec my dispatch to Afr. Monptan, 
consul at i/iHffpo, Ihe. Wlr, 1853. fn case of bnrgiic " A''p^rs,'' opprm'sd 
by U.S. gooemment.) 

A oitizou of the United 8taf«A In the Oiincse. customs' service, 
oanjiot, in that oharaotor, be held to answer in the consular-court 
of his country for acts done in the line of his official duty under the 
orders of the Chinese government. In such case the remedy is 

K init that government. [Optnton of &ir Wiitiam Atherion es of. 
ipfe, AfcnM 6M, 1862.] 

The ClikDeee governmoat may confscate goods landed in breach 
of pert regulations. but only tboee ia reepect to which the infriage* 
ment of the regulation was oomxmtted—that la to say, those landed 
and not those still on board. (,Str J^. Bruce in caee of the " 2ilaef> 
6urR.*’ Bfue6ook xVc. 3—Afao my dispoUAes in ease of the •' Agnes,” 
and ihtU of Biince Kung adniuing iJna doeirine.] 

In cases of fine, where the words not esoeeding '* are attached 
to tbe penalty, the consul may fix a smeller sum; but where the 
sum is fixed there is no option, and the coosul upon proof must 
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inflict t>h« Hdc, And &i) effnru to mitigACe such line must proceed 
npon equitable grounde, and not aa matter of legal right. [aS^V J**. 
BruGA tn COM of tho ** Blaeyynm‘''\ 

Only three ports are now by treaty open to trade on the River 
Yar^tae, viz.. Cbrnkiong. KiuWng and Hankow; and trade at 
any other porta nubjoots altip and cai^ to connsoAtioo. There 
can be no tmde, directly or indirectly, by tacit ooneent of local 
aotboritiee,—by towing find permitting the Chineee*tr> cut the line 
where they please, or in any manner whatsoever'. ArL sdv 

of U.3. ixtax^, and Art9~ and An*, "x, xi of BHiUh troa^ in con- 
neetim i/teremith ; oioo PiwMonal arrangtmfni* for e/ta navif/ntion 
of tho B. YangtnG. Dec. ftlh, 1801: and tho$o adoj>icd iJov- ICWil. 
1862 , and ayprowd 8y end dmertcon govemnonU.} 

If tbe Chinese authorities confiscate rvitKout sufficient proof of 
breach of regulations, then the c^grieved party may. through tbe 
consult appeal a ga inst such action to the miaiaCer at Peking, whose 
duty it will bo to recl^m against the Chinese government; but in 
no case ia the oitizen, or the consul for him, to take the law into his 
own bands. TUs would relieve the Chinese government from that 
reeponsibUity which should attovh to jt, and reader all friendly 
relations impoaeibla. [dVr J*. Srvee in <xue of <A« “i^eori " / also 
his oorrtopondence u>i)tA eonstd Qingiil at Honj^ots approved hg the 
Briti^ govtmmoni; and i/io(nictione to AdfftiraJ JTuper, Blhe6oofe 
No, 8 ,] 

To seoure an honest applioatica of the confiscation poweri 1 
have, in con junction with my colleagues, urged the eetabUshment 
of a joint tribunal, or raized commission, to sit in oases of conCsoa* 
tiOQ. The Chinese authorities have yielded this in principle, leaving 
the details to be arranged by the coosuls and local authoritiee—first 
at Shanghai proviejon^y, afterwards at the other treaty ports 
if foxmd to work well. This will satisfy both sides, and faeilitate 
settlements at the ports; or, if tho oaeoe shall come to Peking, by 
olassifioailon fmd arrangement ci the evidence, make deoiaons 
prac^eable. [£ics diopat^ of Prince Kung to me, June 1884.^ 

The greatest cere should be taken before aztesdisg tbe protao* 
^oi) of the Acncrican flag to purchased vessels. The proof of citizen* 
■hip and the bona fide character of the purebaso aboald be required. 
The flag should not be lent or sold to dishonor, or *' be sbueod by 
the subjects of other nations as a covur fox th«' violation of the lawx 
of the empire." [^Vc Conculnr Memunk pagn 273. and regulelione 
of the Trefunry Deparlmcn^ Merc rtf erred to. Alco U.3. Irwty, 
Art. siv.] 

A wise discretion should be execejae«i by the oonsuls in granting 
passports to travel into the interior. The right to grant these i** 
derived from Art, iw of the BritiKli treaty through tUe favorod 
nation clause (Art. xx.k). And thougli 1 do not hold that we aru 
bound to take the constrac^on of a treaty from the power through 
which we derive a privilege, still a desire for uniformity would suggest 
that saoh ooosCructioa ^ould receive our respectful consideration. 
[See my diepateh Ko. 28 approved bg the governmofU ] 

1 therefore call your attention to 8ir Frederick Srueek ciioular 
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of Nov. S3jC, 1S60. to the British eonsule, Approved by bis Govern- 
merit, end command lu several suggesttoaa to ywfor your guidacoe. 
** Wlm an applioaCiOQ is made by a person, olmming to be » native 
oitieen ot the United Sutes. for a paseport, before it be granted, be 
should make a bitten deoluation to that afieot, etating also hie age 
and plate of birti3» which paper should be filed. The oonenj may 
however require sooh other evidesioe ae he may deem neceeswy to 
establish the fact of the appUoant’s citiseoship. If the Sppplioant 
rtlfjffifl to be a naturalised citUao» he should be required to produce 
.either the original or a certified copy of hie certiHoate of naturalisa¬ 
tion. -or suoh other evidsnoe as ebell be fully satisfactory to tl;e 
Qooeul.*’. iSttnci from Inttrvotiono to Ae JXpiomaeic Agents of (he 
United State*, page 17; and fny letter to AeHrt^ C<meid Pomeroy at 

TfOTtstn,] 

I have already written you in relation to (he so-called eocceesions. 
There ere xm such things as oonoeesions in Che sense geiierally under¬ 
stood by that term. It is tiie right cf our citiaans to bupi sell, and 
live in any part of the treaty ports; and any by a treaty 

power of a oonoeeeioo of territory from the Chinsee government, by 
virtue of which it can exercise jurisdiotjon over the persons or 
•property of our oltisenSi would, if edmicted, be an abridgment of 
our ri^ts. [5es dier>oteh of Mr. Marehall to Mr. Marcy. Jvly 26th. 
186$i UA(b f^etory of egorf of Ctmeule S’ruwo£d awd Cunmnghotn 
ogovHM Gweeteiort cfatms. and dwopowof hy the Briiieh government of 
cchceSfion vieice Arough Conevl Aleccte, Zelter of Sir Frederick 
fnics (o Consuf ilfed^wrsf approved by Britieh government; and my 
diepa/cS (43) approved by V.3. gooemment in Mr. Seward^e diepateh 
(40). and Aat in relation to municipal affaire at Sh<tng?uU (87), 
appfovtdby government.^ 

We have no f? gh t far municipal or other purposes, to take juris- 
diotion of Chineesi or of the subjects of noo-treaty powers, even 
though requested to do so by the Cbinsae authorities. We should 
seek to strengthen the (%tneee sdminlstration in the direction of 
order, to see m it (bat they ^ould not shirk their treaty obligations, 
[i^ee my letter to Ctmeulrgmeral Sevard, and Sir ff. Bruce A Conetd 
Sir Harry Parbee at 

With MdetAoe to Che eotranoe of American oitiaeoe into the 
Chinees service, 1 can only say that there be no objection to tbeir 
eotranoe into the civil service: but there are strong objeotioos to 
their active partiojpatioQ in the etr^e in which this people is un- 
haraily engaged. The penelty for entering the rebel service is 
well known; end there ie a decree cf my pndeceseor Mr. McLaae, 
of Peoembar 5th. 1854, still unrepealed. agslnst taking nuJitary or 
naval service under t^e goverzunent egainsC the ineurgeats. Tn the 
peril of our interests at Shanghai from the rebels, this decree wee 
not eaforoed : but subeeqaant events, leading to the death of 
Genera) Ward and the Burgevine imbroglio, convinced me that 
the takin g of such service not only endangered onr relations with 
(?hma, but might lead to oomplioalions with other treaty powers, 
r accordingly, in my deepatch Ko. 44 exprewsd myself in this aanse. 
and my views were *' tpeeially oofmneBfiSd ” by the Ocvernmanl. 
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I ther«£9ra reiC«rat« them to the end that euoh eerrio* may bo 
dieoouraged. The British giovernment has already withdrawn its 

C miaejon to ite offioera Co take military eertice ; every eSort 
bean, and la being rnede^ by the Srltieh minister at Peking, to 
induce tiie Cbioese to strengthen themselves eo as to relieve the 
British govemraent. not only from the evperise of kaepiog trooM 
in Chins, but from Che common decger of a Chlnsee force headed oy 
adventurers. Major Gordon, who has done so well, earnestly wishto 
to be relieved, but is retained by a common sense of danger until 
bo can weed the force of ite dangerous elements, and hand it over 
safely to the entire control of tlie oumparative^ well'drilled and 
patriotic fTijnftflfi oERcers. 

Mr. Berthemy. the enlightened represectAtive of Trance, is 
equally deeirous with the British ministar of removing all oause 
of expense and anxiety to his country, and looks forward with hope 
to the day when the Chinese will triwnph over their difBcuIties, and 
bo able to maintain order without external aid. 1 am happy also 
to inform you that Ur. Vlangsly, the able minister of Russia, it 
deeply impressed with the import^oe of repressing that adventnrons 
element, which, if fostered, can only load to disaster In China. 

At an early period of my mission, I was Instructed by tbe Govern- 
tnent to oo-operate with the other treaty powers in Chius. In ray 
dispatch No. 4i, you will find sliistory of my efforts in that directiea, 
and of the policy agreed upon ; tliaC policy been fully approved 
by our government, and 1 believe ^,that of every o^er treaty 
power. It is briefly this : To consult and co*opersto in China upon 
all material questions ■, to defend the treaty ports so far as shall be 
necssaary to maintsh^ our treaty rights; to support the foreign 
customs* service in a pore administration and upon a oosffiopolitan 
basis; to encourage the Chinese government in ite efiorte to maintedn 
order; to noither ask for nor take conoeesiona of territory in the 
treaty porte, nor in any manner to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese government over its own people, oc4* ever menace the 
territorial integrity of tbe Chinese emigre. 

I call your attentton tc this policy in order that you may know 
tbe oomnitments of our own government and oui^ves with the 
other treaty powers. You wilt perceive that we are making an 
effort to sutatltute fair diplouatie action in China for force; that we 
eeaie to. do justice that we may have iuetioe, and thus oc-operetion 
becomes the rule in carrying out these relstions. It should be 
sineare ; and to be effective requires, in the first place, a prsdiepoai* 
tion to get on well with one’s coUaaguee i and, in the seoend, that 
just moderation which oannot fail to win the reepect and confidence 
of one’s asBooiates. 

While euch are our obligations with reepect to the foreign repre- 
eentetives in China, they are equally etrong towards tbe Chinese 
offioials, whether native or foreign, for it is through these that we 
raaintaisx our relatloxtf with China, and any want of courtesy or 
consideration for them at once reacts upon onrseivss, and d6etro3^ 
our power for usefnlneas. my dupaicA appretfin^ fAs tondv&t 

of Cormd Clark at FuMutu.} 
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Hoping for your oontinuod suppor6> together with thet of the 
other oonsula eiid my ootintrymea generaUy, of the views 1 heve 
express^ ead the geueroue |^oy 1 heve stated • 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 

ANSON BURLINGAMJS. 

P,S.—1 have eobmitted the above* letter to the Bciti^, French, 
and BoasiaiL ministers, and they authorise me to inform you that 
they entirely approve ^ ite views and poUoy. 


APPENDIX B 

MSttOaANDUM CONCBRNINO THE APPLICATION OP 
MONBYB COLLBCTEO AS TONNAGE DUES FROM 
FOREIGN SHIPPING BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 

1 . PoBUO oriUolem makee two Cliargw: 

(a) That China hsa not kept faith with the Treaty Powers 
in the matter of Tonnage Duee; and 
(&) that, in point of fact, wbea the fraotioo spent on Improve 
mesCa is compared with the total oollecticm. China 
doe« nothii^ uC ell for the beneSt of foreign shipping: 
while what js spent is wasted on salaries, Tatber than 
devoted to useful works., 

S. Theae charges have been credited without further inquiry, 
and it has recently been suggested that the Tonnege Does should 
be piaoed under the control of a mixed Commisaion. 

S. T^oobjsotof this memoraodum is to show that puIoUooritjoisni 
is mist^en is both its allegations, and that the administrative 
r^orm suggested is neither oeJIed for nor politic. 

4. At the time at which China drst entered into Treaty relations 
widi aforttgn power, vis, when the Treaty of Nanking was negotiated 
on the part of Great Britain by Sir Hskby PonxMosA in 1342, 
foraira shipping freqnantsd the pert of Canton only. Foreign 
roerchante toanmoted bueirteaswithaguiJd styled Co-Hong.oompos^ 
of Chinese merchants licensed as monopolists to carry on the foreign 
trade, and held respoagjbie. after Chinese fwhion, for the doings of 
foreigners generally, and tiie oolleolion of revenue on their trade. 
When a ship arrived, iier businesK wea put in tlja hands of the Co- 
Hong, and. in addition to the duties and fees payable ojt the Cargo, 
there were n number of ohargee payable by tlie ship which may bn 
grouped together under the name of Pore Chorget. 

3. In 1343. Sir Kbkbt PoniKcaa arran^ that these Port 
Cbargea^ould be done away with and a single tax substituted, to 
be a fixed sora per ton on the registered burden of every vewel, 
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%Qd h»ao0 fttylMl Tonnofft Dum. Tho Trwl^ article (GeDaral 
Ragglatime of Trade appended to Supplementary Treaty, v.) peads 
thus i “ Ev^ Bngliah marehautanan on entering any one of the 
above-mentioned five porta, djaU pay Tonnage Duea at the rate 
of Five Uaoe per Kegiater Ton, in full of all chargee. The feea 
formerly levied on entry aod departure, of Overy deaoription, are 
henoeforth aboUabed.” It ta here to be uotioed that ♦J*** atipttIat(on 
did nothing mote than repiaco heavy Fort Chargee, which were 
alwaj's unequal and at times unoertaio, by flawed and moderate 
Tonnage Duet, and that the Cbinoee Government was neither 
invited, nor pledged to build Liglithoueoe, erect Beaoons or pro- 
vide any additional faoilitiee for ehtpping, Id return for such Treaty 
Tonnage Boea. 

d. After the English, came the Amerloan and then the French 
Treatiea, end in eaoh waa repeated, in principle, the Tonnage Puee 
arrangenxentiziadebySirHsHBYPoTTuroaBf it again happened Chat 
while, on Che one hand, Cheao Treaties stipulated for eutid^ exsmp* 
tiona from Tonnage Duee, neither one nor other made it, in any 
way, obli g atory on China to apply a single oash ei tite sums paid aa 
Tonnage Dues, to'aay purpoee connected a'lth tiie interesCa of foreign 
shipping. 

7. From that time till tho ratification of tits Tlentein Treaties of 
1368 in IfidO, the stipulation of the Treaties of 1842 and 1843 ruled 
in the matter of Tonnage Dues. During this period, if Ihe Chinese 
Authoritiee did nothing for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Coast, they were, at all events, not UUbersl in thsir enforcement 
of the Tonnage Dues rule, for they not only exempted rice-laden 
ahipe, but also veseels arrived io ballast, from whole or half Tonnage 
Dues, according se they deputed without or whb cargo. Uoreover, 
while not obliged to appropriate any of Che amount collected towards 
laoilitating the movemonte of shipping, they neverthelees began tO; 
do Bomethif^ in that direotjoix te 1856, whan, for the first time, 
they were shewn in what way faoilities oonid really be alTorded ; 
but, on this point, more will be said in another parsgraph. 

8 . The 'D'eatlee of Tientsin redaoed the moderate charge, flsed 
by SirHstfBY Foi'iiNOsa, still lower, and madoTonnago Dues pay* 
able dt the rate of Fotu Mace per Blister Ton; and it is in them, 
for the first time, thaY there is to be found any reference to measuroe 
for improving COMt nav^tion. In one ar tiole it was stipulated that 

the 6obsu1s and Superintendents of Customs shall consult together 
r^ardipg the erection of Beacons or Lighthouees, and the dlstribu* 
tioB of Buoys and Lightships, ss occasion decnasd ”*~and a rule 
apjjended to the Tariff adds—'' the maintenance of which shall be 
provided for out of the Tonnage Duea.'* 

5. Now without nleuiuig to aasert that the Chinese Government 
hea no duties to perform in tills coonsetion, it may be questioned, in 
reply to those who thenoe deduce obligation, whether theso stipula* 
tioas bind the Chinese Government to put up a single Light, or place 
a single Buoy: they imply that Lights, Buoys, etc., ars desirable 
things wherever really required, but, as far as the Treaty obligation 
of providing them goes, it would be as fair to say that the article 
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bmds the Cooiule to Sod the funds, as to oy that it binds the Super* 
intendeots of Customs s and, moreorer, the teariA rule, whi^ 
their motttfenonce ie to be provided for out of Tonnage D^m, leaves 
it to be inferred, that while eooh things are to be provided fr^ 
some other fund, their mainitnance is not to demand more than a 
part of the Tonnage Diim. Arguing from the mere text of the 
Treaty stipulation, it ie ^ueetionable to what extent the Chinese 
Oovemment is pledged to put np Lishte or Beacons, or to do more 
than apply a portion of the Tonaaga^uee to their mere maintenance. 
Had not a cash been oxpe^ed for either purpose, whether ooa- 
struot^on or mainteoanoe, would not neoeeearily have been 

any lack of good faith on the part of the Chineee Government. 

16. The iWty stipulation is that “ Consuls and Superiatecdents 
of Customs shall consult together.’* How allowing that it ie for 
China, as lord of tbe soil, to erect the Beeoooe called for. andsOven 
admitting that the article, ae it steads, may be held to imply an 
obligation to erect Beeoons, etc., it must be proved that a Superin* 
tendent of Customs has ever refused to consult with a Consul, before ' 
the charge of breach of faith'can beeubsCantiated. Hot only is it 
not the case that there has been any refusal, cn the part of Superin* 
tendents of Customs, to consult v ’*h Coxuuls oonoeming such things, 
but, on the oontrary, on every O'.oesi&n on which Coasuis have sug- 
geeUd improvemente, the Chinese Authorities have sought to give 
effeot to their suggestions. 

11 . In all that precedes, it is not meant to be asaerted that 
shipping has no interests to be furthered or that Govenunrats are 
not to blame if they ignore euoh interests end neglect thsir ^uire* 
menu j what is intended to be pointed out ie, that, if the Chinese 
Government has not dose all the thmge that the shipping istareet 
would like to have seen done, it has act, when not doing those things, 
been oblivious of, or faithless to any Trsaty stipulation or obligation. 
When it is eseerted that no Tres^ stipulation binds C^una to under* 
take suoh works, it may be thought that special resorted 

to to deprive the text of the Treaty of the only useful meaning it 
oould be held to possess. But, in point of fact, one may go 
beyond that assertion, end maintain that, so far from foreign Govern* 
menu having expected China to apply the Tonnage ’Puss to the 

f urptM the public now indlcaCee, Uie frsmers of the original 
raatiee, when prcouring.ihe abolition of the heavy and uncert^n 
Port CbargM, purpceely fixed the Toonage ]>uee at the low figure 
of Plve Mace per Register Ton, with the express andersteodmg that 
China was not expected to apply such Tonn^ Dues to the lighting 
of the coast or improvement of nsvigaticn. That this saeertion ie 
ocrreot ie clearly shewn by the words of Sir Hiannr PoftDtosB him¬ 
self, who, OD the g4tb January 1643, when writmg to the five mer* 
ohsots who formed tbe Canton Committee appointed to advise with 
His Excellency on matters sAeoting the adjuatroene of the Xarld and 
Regulstiooe of Trade, euppllad tbom vith an Extract from aUemor- 
andiuD which His Bxeeil^cy had himself laid before the Cbineae 
Imperial Commiesionere. I-Ii'pusnd hie ooUeagwe on the 21st of that 
month. In thst ExCrsot. tiie following passage is to be found: 
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the tariff and import and axport dutiM» tho aoobora^ 
OT harbour ohargw aro to be settled, and the roost aini^e 
mode that oeourd to me of domg thJe, i« to name a certain 
sum f»er ton o& the regtatereg bordon of overjr veeeel 
(above a certain eiza) that may enter the porta. In 
oonaideripg Che anchorage and htfbour ^mrgee, it ia to 
be borne in mind, that the Oovernmant of China bae 
hitherto done nothing towards facilitating convnerejal 
intercourse by building lighthouses, layu^ down buoys 
or moorings, and ereeting beacons; and, tbsrefora it 
neeesaarily follows, that theee charges should be exceed¬ 
ingly light, and equally well dafinad as the dutiee/’ 

What the British Pleni^tentiary wanted, and what the Ams^ioan 
anrf French FlenipotenttariM who followed him stipulated for, was 
not the lights of the Coast, but merely that there should be a 
Port Due moderate, fixed ia proportion to oarcying capacity, 
instead of a heavy, uncertain and disproportionate charge: and, 
as a reason for mfddiig the charge a m<^erate one, it was axpreaaly 
stated to the Otineee Fleoipotentiariss. that China had hitherto 
done nothli^ for the improvement of navigation, It was thereby 
as clearly suggested, that, moderate Tonnage Dues'bavu^ been 
aubstitutw for heavy Port Charges, China was not expeoted to do 
in the future with Tonnage Dues what she bad not done in tbe past 
with Port Chalet. Tbe PlenipotentiariaB who followed in 1856 
and 1660 made the charge still lighter, reducing it from Five to Four 
Haoe per ton, and stipulating that coasting veesels—tbe very vessels 
to be most benefited by Coast Lights, etc., therefore, if Tonnage 
Duee are to providb Lights, the vseeala that ought to be moat heavily 
taxed-^should only pay even, that reduced amount once every four 
months: thus the Tientsin Treatias can ecaroely be said to have 
gone farther than their prsdecessors in stipulating for the improve¬ 
ment of navigation : they at all events stopped short of imposing 
any obligation on China merely, while on tbe one band hinting that 
su^ such expenditure should oome out of the Tonnage Duee, on 
the other refraining from leading China to auppose that her Oovern* 
raectal functions would have been fulfined when she should have 
expended tbe full amoimt. coUectsd as Tonnage ^oea on for^gn 
shipping, on Chinees Lights Lighthouses. 

1 $. what pracedse wiU suffioa as a reply to tbe charge of lack of 
good faith. 

16. It must not, however, be suppoead, that the Chioses Govern* 
moot has been, or is, doing nothing for the improvement of navige* 
tion. What has been above written ia not to defend or support tbe 
doing of nothing, but to show, how ill oo n aide r ed in itself 1^ been 
tbe aUegatioo of breach of faith. But the faot rs^ly ia, that, so far 
from neglecting the interests and tequirements df shipping, much 
hse been done, much is^being done, and much is intendm to be done 
to facilitate the navigaiion of Cbinsee waters. 

14. It was in 1656, and when Six Hxhbt POTzmOEi'a Treaty and 
bia reaaona for rnelfiog Tonnage Dues ll^t were still the guide, that 
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the ponibilifry of doing soinetliinj; icr the iraprovenaent of COMt 
nevigstjon first suggastad to the Chiaeee Authorities. The 
■oggestioa was made by the Foniga Laspectore of Oietome at 
Sban^ai, asd oa their repreiwQtotidna, both os to the revenue 
tarn itgK fc ^ that poTt by foroign dipping, the difficulty of entering 
it, and the great inoraase in Tonnage during the ten years the port 
h^ been open, the Provoaoud Authoritiee willingly aneed to aot on 
theu recommendations; (he reeult was the eetal^hmect of a 
Lightship and Lighthouse, for both oonetruotion and mainteeanoe 
of which the Tonnage Dues provided. On going through the old 
acooujate.cf the Shari^ai Office, It is seen that the sum provided by 
the Authoritiee for the Bhanghat Lights emounted fo sJmost sixty 
thousand Taels between the 1st Jun« 1805 and the 3ist December 
1800. wlieo the ratifications of the Treaties of Tientsin were published. 
This at least evinced a willingness on the part of the Chinese Authori¬ 
ties to dosomothuig in the intareata oC slapping and for the improve¬ 
ment of navigation, wlien what that something ought to be was 
pointed out to them. 

10. At the end of 1800 the Treaties of Tientsin oame into opera¬ 
tion. but it wu not till the middle of 1804'tbat tlie Forojgn In^o- 
torate, on its new basis, hsd its Offloea established at all ^e Treaty 
Porta. At the end of that year, the central authority, titat is, the 
Teung-li YamAo, or Foreign Office, was applied to for, as a oora* 
aenoement. one-tenth of all Tonnage Dues collected, to form a 
fund for making saoh improvements as might be required. The 
application was at onoe aaeented to. snd from the let January 1866 
the Offioes of Costoras at all the Treaty Ports commenced to iseue 
one-tenth of the sums collected aa Tonnage Dues quarter^, and 
eontioued to do so from that date to the 8I«t Uarcb 1868. when 
in accordance with a second application then made, the Yamdn 
authorised the appropriation of saven-tentbs of the Tonnage Dues 
for the improvement of oavigation. From the 1st January 1865 .to 
the 91st Uarch 1868 the Tonnsgo Dnee' tenth in round numbm 
amounted to almost ZOO.OOO Taels, and during the moat of same period 
as late as the 30th June 1867, the Shanghai Customs’ Authoritiee. in 
addition to the tenth issued for the General Fund, ooptianed to 
support the local establishmente (Harbour Uaster s Dspsrtzctt*^ at 
Shanghai, Lightship oji the Tcng-aha Bank. Xdght at Wooeung. 
ZCintoan Beacon or Lighthouse, etc.) sxponding d ereon. io addition 
to the sum given in parognph 14, from tlio let Jsnunry 1801 to the 
31st March 1808. tiearly 500,000 Taels. Durinc tho >mmo period 
there wes also expoaded from G^ral Fund a sum of Taels 60,000 
on a Lightship for Kiuohuaog. a Lighthouse for Ch^oo, two Light- * 
houses for Niagpo, hfarlcs and Booy» for Tientsin, etc. 

10. Thus, tho (tpprooiation of tho propriety of doing i^ometliing 
for tlio iniprovcinont of n/ivfgnljiMi. whirb began to eliow itself first 
when the local officials provided a l^ghtshij) for Blianghat in 1869, 
is to be seen as further grown itt 1806, wJieo tlie Csfitral Government 
authorised the appropriation of one-teath of all Tonnage Dues. and. 
subsequently the authority issued in 1888. to appropriate seven- 
tenths of the Dues, proved still more iully, that wbetfier free from 
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obIiga«on or not, th® Ontral Govaroment had made no in- 

to^^of utn nippon to work® Jntwided 

^ shipping. At first, there wu an obaolute fimor. 
^ of any want Tor auoh things « LIghU. and tJiat ignoranS if 
©vw aw^ened. wai again hua^ied to slumber by tli© declaration 
that Uio I>«eft were to be moderate because.there were 

thing that one port, Shanghai, owed to the foreign ahip^B bv which 

increased, afUrwaSi t®he o^tS 
Srf ' J^inmng to have its attention drawn to the 

a^wi^ the diwppes^aace of tJie XAiplng rebellion, beginning too! 

for oonlrlluud ita quota ofai^^ in 
‘ consent given by the 

proj^ition to expend aa much m seven- 
^Sl u quwtion, This growth, 

if has ^ natural and not forced, and ae each etep^S the 
fn *«««Uigeo6 reason, it ia but fair to state that, 

m proportitm asjt has understood its duty in the matter, the Chinees 
Government has proved, its wUliagnass to perform that. duty. 

Ptoho, March 21st. 1871. 
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MR. J. ROSS BROWNB'S REPtY Tn AM ATiT%ft'pQSj nos* 

Shahoeai, 17th July, ISftP. 

pleasure the oommunioa- 
kindness to address to mo in folation 
t^re^ policy m China. The generous manner in which you have 
eii^eesed your approval of my offiejaJ course, as diplomatic reure- 
^WUv, of the United Stete. »e Peking, will be gte^liyl^^ 
iwed by me long oftor my departure from these shores. I need 
ecar^y yw that my homeward voyage will be oheered by 

1?* w that however unavailing my efforW have bs^ during 

capital to estend the limits of commerce ^ 
ftbey have been generously 
^ tho class who have laboured most persistently, and 
most ef^tttsUy, to Momoto, everywhere throiieb^t the World, 
the great oanae of oivilfsation. 

FnUy eoncurriag in the vfewi ©xpreseed in yonr addressee, re- 
spwtu^ ^e poUoy semntial to the m^cenanoe of our treaty 
ri^ee m this country, I take pleasure in sta^g that, siaoe the day 
my arrival m Peking to the preeent time, I have strenuously 
advocated every proposition whi^ you have advanced- The con- 
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oIusionB to «hk)h you h»v9 bdoa ]ai by \oog prftotiDftl McpuiesM, 
bftvo bMix reoohdd. oa oxy part, thioo^ tba aimplo prooaa* of roa o oa 
aided by a oareful etudy oi the history of foreign intarooune with 
Chine. It is gratUyiag to feel tbet this naezlinuCy of opinion is 
founded upon an enduring bMie of iruchi and that prineiplee in 
euppor4 of which tbora ia each a concairenee of Ceatimony, wiU not 
require to be sa^ntained by fanciful and delusive theories. 

It would be impoe^ble. in the multiplicity of my eagagemeota, 
and tbe ie( time intervening before my depertarei to give a oocu* 
plate enpoeiUon of my viewe on die quaations luggeeted in tiie 
addreeeee. These papers cover so broad a Aeld for the eicpreeeion 
of opinion, end embody ao many impojrtant questions of intersetional 
p^ioy, that a mere glance at the leading points would rmuire more 
time, and certainly more caraful eonstderation, than 1 can now 
bestow upon them. 

A brief review of the recent hhtory, and present attitude of 
Chiim towards foreign OovernmenU, from a stand'point difEering 
in scene reepeots from that of the foi^gn residents at the porta, may 
not be altcge^er devoid of interest. 

It has been ^eged that the ao*caIled new policy means justice 
to China, and, ss such, means progress. Speaking in behalf of ^e 
Ameriotan Government, 1 moat say that the infarenoe from this is 
utterly unwarraoted by faots. So far as I can glean from tiie 
published oorrsepondsnee of my predeoeseore during the past ten 
years, the policy of the United States has been fair and conciliatory ; 
and, I am quite sure, there has been no departure from a similar 
policy on the part of Oreat Britain^ Ko new system has been 
adopted, and no new revelation has been made. 

Justice, in our dealings with this nation aa with all others, 
esnnoi be too h^hly cttnmanded ; it is right in itself, and whatever 
is right is expedient.. Accepting this as the basis of alt Advantageous 
iAtsroourss between Xatiosa, I still think thw is room for question 
as to mattsre of fact, and difference of opinjan as to the deductions 
to be drawn from lessons of arperianos. While there are few, who 
be uareasona^le enough to deny the propriety of justice towards 
Chins, there are many who may oanaoientiou^ desire to know 
what it means. If Cliristian oatiuoi are to give a coostroctioR to 
treaties based upon rules of intematioial law, adopted in tbs interest 
of eivilisaUon. and Ovoa, on its part, is to censttae them according 
to the 14 ^^/ interesta of paganism, there is oerteinly room 
for inquiry aa to the practical duty each, and the means by which 
injurious complications may be avoided. It is manifest to my 
mind that the superior cannot enter upon a course of retrogrseaion 
to adapt jteeif to the inferior; and if any relations at all exist, they 
must exist upon such equitable terms as the stronger may elect to 
adope, It surely would be a singular policy for any civilised nation 
to relinquish its own Interpretstion uf justice, sod accept that of 
Cbica, There ia ao irreconcilable dJfierence bnweeo tbs pagan and 
Cbristiaa faith, npon which the whole difficulty of our relations 
impingse. The one is based upm ieoiatioa and repulsioa, ee^^g 
the good of none beyond its own limits.—the othtf is broad, gensroos 
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ftnd humftne, veekiDg Ibe good of all. In order to be true to our 
owa f^th, we oan onl 7 eoooede eo much aa muy be reoon^Ueble with 
the eaored dutiee which it inculcetee; for, if we go beyond tbet> we 
admit the right of any natioo, however degreded, to enjoy the 
privilegea and immunities of a civilifed power, while it peniatently 
rejecta the obligations ixapoeed by the oommuoity of nations for the 
general welfare. In other words we lend our influenoe to the main* 
tenance of false and superstitious systems, and the degradation of our 
fellow creaturee. The principle laid down by the government of 
(he United States is, that nations like China or Japan may “ eater 
into the sphere of our ^blto law in the relation of government to 
government, but not in the relation of government to men " ; and 
the reason given for thie ie that, full interchange of intemational 
rights must be based upon unity of legal thought. 

Experience in China haa furnished em^e evidence of the dificul- 
ties to be encountered in observing this dis^etion. Nearly all our 
relations are commercial, and there is scarcely a case that cornea 
up, which does not involve, to some extent, both the relations between 
the govermuente, and those between each government and ite people. 

The rights underlying tho principle of exterritoriality are so far 
from being clearly defined, or even susceptible of a satisfactory 
definition, that all attempts at elucidation must end in the admission 
that they are incongruous and irreconoilable, ‘^r\A tihat nothing 
short cf perfect equ^ity can remedy tiM difficulty. How then is 
this end, which all must desire, to be attained ? 

The essential provisions of existing traatiee have been extorted 
from by force, and doubtless she considers them unjust, 

The anomaly is presented of nations holding forcible intercourse 
with a peopde, ag^st the will of the go%*erntng autboritlee : yet 
profMRing to respect their prejudices and abstain from all interference 
in tbs administration of tbefr interna] affairs. ,It is olaarly an inter* 
ierence to force the opening of ports, wrest from a sovar^ign 
state jurisdiction over ite own soil, to secure a diplomatic representa¬ 
tion at Peking at the cannon’s mouth, sod bold, it there sgsinst the 
will of the goveiDxnent: to setablieh a Customs s y s tem and place a 
foreigner at the head of it, with foreign subordinates at the porta; 
in short to indict compulsory relatione upon a nation the whole 
tendency of which is to deraAge and ultimately destroy ite moat 
cherished institutions, hfere words cannot che^ the consequence 
of such intaroouree. To continue it, is simply to oarp' ^ force 
in the baok'ground what wee commenced with force in front. If 
China had the power there be no question that she would reetict 
the intercourse cf foreigners to the see*perte. if not azpel every 
foreigner from the oount^. Not beu^ able to do this, she attempts 
to evade, by the subtletiee of diplomacy, what she oassot avert 
by force. 

If the view I have taken be ooiteot, it would not benefit China, 
if we were to relinquish all prjvilegM extorted from her, and ca^ 
out the Comtist dooOine of ideal juAic^^ withdraw steam navigation 
from the Yangtese and Peiho, refuse exterritoriid protection to our 
oitisena, forcibly prevent our missionariee from entwing the ocontry 
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ftnd prMcniDg Qo«pti, and raa^gn aU ri^ta vhicb ma; confiiet 
wifch pagan aupentUion, and Aaeatio ignoranoa and cODMii. 

I citzo)e, tharafoi^a. our duty i» plain. We ahoold do tbo bast 
that cao ba done under auoh anonialoas oircomstaocaa; treat 
China with the forbearance, oonaidaraitton and rsapaot doe to a power 
eoTereig& in tto political aapect, bet poaaeaslog an organieaiion in* 
oompatiUe %vith abeolute equality. Believing cur civilisation 
to be superior to theirt we sboald endeavour to elevate the Chineee 
to our standard. But, aurelyi that ean never be dose by an an- 
Ouatifled acoeptanoe ol tbeir cleira to the independence enjoyed by 
Christian fitatea. They do not poeeesa it ia point of fact, and there 
IS no wisdom in proceeding upon false ptemiseea. If they were 
independent, they would oeaae to hold relations wliieh give them 
perpetual tronblOf and bre^ down, one by one. the barriers of 
ieolaticii which have so long enabled them to maintain tbeir peculiar 
and degenerate form of national existence. Before they can bold 
a txMltioa of equality in the eonuminity of civilised nations, they 
is'itt cease to cripple all intercoum i they oniat throw open the 
oormtry; adopt improved eysMns of industry and means of 
cetBmuoication urged upon them by the Weetem world: and thus, 
by co'OpentioQ, atron^hen and elevate tbemselvee to an actual 
aqdality. Such an advance seems tome, to be an eeaential condition 
to friendly intercourse. We have no right to compel them to con* 
struct raitroads or telegraphs, or fn extend steam navig'ition, open 
cOal mines, or aocept any of our modern inventions for saving time 
and developing material rewoxircos but wo have a perfect right to 
compel them to observe their treaty obllgaCioos, and,,if in doing this 
aU the feet beoomae neoeawy to thoiv continued aristeaoo as a 
nation, and their elevation as a people, it will be all the better for 
China. Z question whetlier it ja g^ policy to proclaim, in the 
solemn form of u treaty, that we will net interfere in the internal 
ofE^ of the £mpire. wlien our v«ry presence is an interference; 
or wlMther anything is tc be gained by on ujtoonditional admission 
of the right of the u\iuese government to determine the time and 
manner of introducing improvements. 2f the oentral government 
oao, without the introduction of modem inveattons, preserve order, 
enforce the oseoution of treaties, rtetrain the corrupt practices U 
ite Provincial officers, and render prompt redreee for all grievances, 
we cannot justly complain if the ruTers should elect to retain th^r 
own system in prefereocc to ours; but this being impossible, 
reeiproci^ in freedom of trade, reeidenoe, and travel, becomes an 
esseniiei condition to amicable and mutually advantageous rela* 
tiofis. Abstract principles of icternetioaul law put forth in the form 
cf a pledge, witbout exacting any reciprocal conditions, are un- 
necaseery and unmeaning, ii not jnsulting. There could be ao 
possible objection Co these general princip^, exoept in so far as 
their embedimeat id a treaty might be considered an expreaeion 
of contempt, if China would place herself in Che aame relation to us. 
that the natfoaa of Cbriateadom bold towards esoh other. But she* 
lias not done so yet, and what guarantee is there that abe ever 
will ? What is there in the history cf foreign intercourse witii her. 
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or in her entire eareer for apwv< 2 B of two thousand yMrB> to mdicate 
that aha haa the ahgbteet mtantioo of xnaking any vohuitary change 
in her ayetem f The fact that, tinea the Imperial goTomiaeDfe 
reoeived the ftrst intaUiganoa oC the suooaeafxO cparatione of ita 
ErqbaMy, it h^ been more determined than ever to reeist all expari- 
ment in the line of progrcae, certainly givae no encouragement to 
the hope that any change in oontemplata*^. China ia not going 
either to be eaduoed by lair •promiiea into making coaoeasiooa 
repugnant to her aatabliehed p^oy. or to make them of her own 
accord. In that reepaot abe hu been oonjijtent from the banning, 
and 80 ,1 doubt not, will continue to the end. Of this we have no 
ri^t to complain. AU1 contend is. that having forced obL^aticns 
upon her, we muat compel her to observe them, or recede from the 
position whielt we have undertaken to mainteun. 

I believe ao unreserved recogxutioa ol the right of an ignorant 
pagan nation to do as it pleases, however tetrogreeslvs ite ac^on 
may be, or injurious to tite causa of human progress, Co be not only 
impolitic, but absolutely pernioiovs in ite tendency. l>urlcg the 
past year, since it has beoome known that the governments of the 
Unit^ States and Great Britain have pledged tUems^ves uncon¬ 
ditionally to this courea a greater nujnber of outragee have been 
perpetrated upon foreigneri^ than during the previous eight years. 
Msr<^\ants missionaries have been assaulted, and missionary 
converts murdered in Formosa; a brutal attack bas been made 
upon an nnoflending missionary establishment at Yangohow, which 
had not even attempted to preach tbe '* objectionable *' fajtit { an 
American missionary bas been stonsd and grievously wounded at 
Wuchang; violent assaults have been made upon converts at 
Kiukiaog and near Foochow; a Catholic priest and many of bis 
proselytee have been murder^ in the province of Seohuon; bbe 
crew of a British gun*boat, in the peaceful perforznaaoe of their 
duty, end wiUuo tbe liioite of a treaty port, have bean attacked ; 
and other outrages, not necessary to enumerate, have been per* 
petrated in various parts of the country. 

In all tbeee cases, to which my attention has been called, I have, 
as my deepatohes will show, talun the most liberal view that the 
facts would justify. 1 believed it to be my duty, regardless of soy 
personal opinions, to osrry out faithfully the policy of my govero* 
ment. But ^ am satisfied now that this poUt^ not, without a 
rigid azaotion of all the r^hta granted by treaty and tbs presence 
of force to raaintain them, produce tlie dMired results in C^bia. 
It is simply pandering to the bigotry and leli-conceit of the Chinese 
rulers, to treat them, under all clrouiustanoae and without scoy 
reservation, as independent and intelligent bmngs. I feel perfectly 
assured that no redress, in any of ^e oeese enumerated, in which 
satisfaction has been obtained, would have been granted, or if 

® anted carried into practical effect, without the presence of force. 

te Imperial authorities are free enough in promising redrees, 
because they know the provinoisl officers are adroit enot^h to evade 
it ; and have but little regard fOr truth. 

It does not devolve upon uj, and we would be recreant to tbe 

U—28 
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w •bpv® bftrb»i«n ii w 

!r5A^r»tu&te, by ft blind wbmi»fi«o to «uoh outtftgee* o 

^ wall it m»y bftye sub^errod \U parpo«e«. 

Whftt r oonaidftr most objectionftblft ia thft hv 

tt^^rdtoW cffiow. of tho 

OOP own in til® reoeot c«3«b which led to Uoodahod, j6 th^t w gooa 
^OTWKtunttr Wftft loot, <4 demODcttftting beyond quoetion the 
St^SSSSy of the poiloy deolftwd both by the govecBment of 
the United Slftt®# nnd tiiftt « Greet Brrteih. . .»,4 fu-, 

Ti»^ig« to the foreign oanmunicy wee 
Aotloa c<Sooa*ul« end aftrei o»c«i J 

bed ehown to be inoviUble-tft;lure to obtain redreee by 

0^';^ fh. ««=.e 

in their deeJInge with the nettle ftu«hont*»«. Bnt tte^ift • 
in tbii dfreotioa beyond irii*ch, I f*^ •“5*^* 

W W wftT. Pence ia not to b4 oifttatnoed by 
^ __ DotiuM. aeieroooe cf eJl unportent ^eetioaa beck 

to ti»h™ gowSSttU. before ft 

mhM cele«r»pbio oonpnnnioetlCTi » rigidly prohibited, is ^ply 
te iiu11xf7«d bring into ocalempt ftll diplometio power in C^inft. 
Hoi ^ ^ ceftTof locftl difficulty be settled where t^re « a 
prettintnoaJedforprcciesttofttvon I 

£■, LSdon, Of Pwis is not likely to be received with ^ 
dUtrust as it U here, where its velue le known j so thet ell futw 
eonteoUniee felsehood will be pUcel upon sn equality 

The policy of seeking refuge on bonrd of '* 

IniDreotiSsbis and humiliating. Ko conuaunity of Engbi^en w 
ftt any of tJie treaty ports will desert ^^e.r hsrd-e^ 
VHftiage*gK«md in tl'« presence of danger. It is not a 
ohawtiStio of either to eoek ROfety lO flighty, No^der the ^re 
tamtlon of an alternative so degredmg shwW be 
wiS^redulous ainatoment. There u» sometijiag m ^glc-Saxcn 
bScd that bums at such a tliogght. The naval m eom^ 

of a vessel, who would see a defeuceJees corumunity of mer^te 
or missionariee belesgured by a host of Mjw-barb«.eos, and not 
expend the last grain of powder in their deface, wuld merit the 
cStSpt of all honorable men. and dlsmissaUrom the semoa which 
he had disgraced. What Amerjcan, what EnriishJM holdiM a 
ooouDissioii would not saw^iflce it. should the foUy w unbecoUty 
of bis superiors assure him of suoli a fate for doing his duty, rather 
then bsM henceforth the brand of ijiUmy upon bu brow ? 

1 ara happy to believe that, in China, there is no such division 
of opinion as to the relative merit* of American and English policy, 
and ao sneh jealousy between the oitiiene of the two nations on this 
coast, fts that recently shown by the newspaper preas of the United 
States. The intereate of each are regarded as concurreot, and 1 
have not yet heard a single American merchant make invidious 
reflections upon the “ threat policy.” 

Withoot going back into the hUtory of Creatias made prior to 
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td58r &nd Adv«ne«9 gein«d 8t«p step unde* th« pr«MUM of 
British snd French arms, up tc the reoidenco of foreigo ministen at 
'Poking, it will not bo ocooimtod straage that 1 should accept the 
facts of history in proforoaco to unfounded theories of Chinese pro- 
grossion. Whet^ior more advantageous result might not have boon 
obtained by pesooable means; whether the fault of our unsatis¬ 
factory progreee may not be traced to the unjuat and [niquitoue 
conduct of foreigners in Chins eiaoe the days of Kan^i; whether 
it would not have been better hod justioe, modersilon and good 
faith been observed on both eidesi ore not questions that can now be 
determined. If we undertake to go back moke reparation for 
all the crimes and errors committed throu^out the past, I fear we 
will not advance much In the future. We can only accept the 
present, and profit by experieooe; end if eicperie&ce teaches sny* 
thing it is tiiAt neither forbearance nor persuasion has ever advanced 
the cause of civUisation a single step in'this country. 

In all the important oonmets with Cbina which culminated in 
the treaties of Tientsin, the government of the United States in 
conformity with its established policy, maintained a position of 
neutrality. This position, however, furnished no ground rejecting 
the ooncesaions gained by the use of force. Mr. Heed in his de¬ 
spatches to Lord Elgin, frankly ackrvowledgea the services rendered 
to cur citiaene, end our oommerce by Qreat Britain ; and in a letter 
to Mr. Cass, says: “ Xethtog is more likely to defeat the true akns 
of American statesmanship here, than a distempered jealousy of 
English or French progress, seeing, as 1 do. in the ports end markets 
of China, wherever Eaglish enter^ise goes ours is quickly olongsk^e 
of it: that every dollar Great Britain spends on its postal serrioe, 
or in mointeiniog its naval foroe, is for our benefit:’* SimiUr 
aoknowledgements were repeatedly made by Ur. Burlingame, 
who, in referring to the liberal oouree parsed by Bit Frederick 
Bruoe, and others who had preceded him, in the inauguration of the 
cooperative policy, said; there be notin g mwe unmeaning 
thm aotogODbro between the United Statee e^ Greet Britain, 
in China.” Hr. Williams referring to the revision of the British 
Treaty, bears testimony to the efficiency snd general justioe of the 
British government and its offieiole in China. 

It is by no means certain that the Chinese are disposed to accord 
to Americans on account of their forbearance, a higher degree of 
reepeot or oonildsnoe then they accord to other nations. The 
impression has obtained in the United States that they are excep¬ 
tionally friendly to us. I have discovered nothing during my 
residence in Pexing, to wsrrant such an assumption. They regard 
Americans as they dc oU foreigners—witli distrust. What was s^ 
by T»ung-lisg and bis associate Oomraissimers in 1854, that ** the 
f^glish barl^jans are full of insidious scheme*, UDOontrcllably 
fierce sod imperious ” : that " the American nation does no more 
than follow ^sir diceotion ” ; that '* every movement is the oon- 
ception of the English ” ; may possibly have undergone some 
modification siru^ that date ; but, if so, I fanoy it is rather in form 
than in substance. .The experience of Mr. Be^ in 1858 was, (hat, 
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St«Bd(a£t jieotr^ity «nd coiuistaat frt«ndfihip ms^ce no 
^ Che tMlotfd obdurftcy of this Mspire. I never thought,” eftid 
be, “ tiiere wm on the Mrt of the ofBciele any euob dhtioetion; 
I am now nre of it.' * Ur. Williaizta'espreBeed eiroilar views in 18J^9: 
" I^ie principle of o«xiduot towards all foreign natiooe whjoh thii 
gooenuiient adopta, ie ieolation. ' Keep them at ae great a dietanoe 
ee poaeible. and get into no ^arrele witV them if it oan be avoided ’ 
ia tbair rale. It is quite a mistake to auppone that the rulere of 
GtK&ft have any reptv^ for one natioa more than another; that they 
are more friend^ for inataoee towards the i^merie^s than towards 
the Engli^: they may parhape ftar the Bn glia h and Rusaiane 
more than they do the Americane i but they would be glad ii noite 
of them ever oame near.” 

TheHcnpercrHlNdung.OD the ootaaion of Ur, Ward’s humtiiatmg 
attempt to reaoh the Imperial preeeooe, evpreseed hlmaelf etill more 
decidedly in an official reeorigt. 

” Wfaat this foreigner (Ward) remarka that he reepaota the 
Oreet Bowaror ae muoh as he doea dial Preaident fa eontMptuoos 
way of raomiag to the Preeident d the United SfAtaa] ie aothiag 
Ima than to piaea the Midiile Koigdorn with barbarous tribaa. 5uca 
iiald aseffotton of himotif eon only rHoooUd to eiii^ectf uhfcA moire 
one /aufA." 

There haa imdoubtedly been a obange in their aaUmate for 
foraigaera ainoe that date. The logic of arms baa compelled reapect. 
But if we aappoee a obaoge in their opiniose and pohoy, we muat 
mppose a. caoee. There baa been no war ainoo i860'; no aot of 
flag^t wrong has bean oommitted by any foreign power; no new 
pdky baa been diminated; justice and moderation have been 
obeerred by ail the treaty powers, the loBuence of Qreat Britaio, 
as well u of tbe United Staiea. has been freely given to the main* 
tenanoe of the Zmpariai government against a rebellion, which would 
probably have oruahed it but for fore^ intervention. Zn effect, 
eioce the eatabliahxnmt of diplomatjo reJatioxis at Peking, there hae 
bsen a pvfeot accord between Uie foreign Miniatete on all subjects 
of gtaeral interest. No special oauee for preference has existed, and 
the beat proof that no except-ooal inSueaea haa been obtained, may 
be found in the fact that all advaoces made, all recommendations 
for the iotrednetiKk of foreign imprevementa, all applloatjona for 
gratkte, ooaoeeaioaa or priv<iagea of whatever oliaraoter and fron 
whatever source, have htm tejected with the moM rigid impartUlity. 

In the Uoited States, the tending forth by CSiipa of an embassy 
to treat with tbe Western powers, was hailed at one of iVie grandest 
prograaive moventota of modern tinea. Sensible of tbe imp<«tanco 
of eaoonr^ing foreign Ineorooune, China, It waa alleged, had now 
her own accord, absedooed her poUoy o£ eaclualon and entered 
upon a care« of improvement, She did not wait to be pressed, but 
took tbe initiative. All ebe dsaired waa fair treatment and time 
to adapt hereeli to the new order of thloge. A propoaition so 
reasonable ae tbis, and eo aooordaot with tbe getterooa seniimeot 
of tbe civihaed world, ooald not fail to be reoeived with great favor. 
It waa what everybody dealred.'aod was cemaidered, in Amsrka, 
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M fumishifig gratifying evid«nca, not only of the progrw«iv» spirtt 
of the ag 9 « but of Axnoricnn ioflnence in Chino. 

The movement, however, woe not indigenous; nor doM its 
object eeera to be tborougbl; understood. It is (^uite clear to my 
Toind, that it wae not intended by the Chinese rulers as e progressive 
movemeat. None of the foreign Govtonments were bringir^ any 
undue pressure to bear upon them. If they desired to ad^t our 
improved eysCeme of inter'oommtinieatioa and industry, who was 
preventing them 1 They were surrounded by the intelligent ropre* 
sentatives of the Western Governments, who had oontributod 
to the eetablishment of a paoido policy, and who had given evidence 
of their sineerity and friendship. >^at Che Imperial authorities 
wanted, in reality, wm to arrtst progress, into whic^ they found 
themaelvee drifting by the sheer force of ciroumstanoes. But it is 
a curious feature in the bietory of foreign interoourse with China, 
that every attempt made by the Chinese to force back the current 
of change, has had preolsely the opposite eBect from that intended. 
Every measure taden to restrict the advance of an a^esaive 
civilisation has resulted Ixi an additional step forward, 'that ibis 
Embassy will contribute to the cause of progress, 1 have no doubt. 
Whatever brings nations nearer together, must tend to tbe establish¬ 
ment of a better understanding, and the removal of obstructions 
tc friendly inCeroourfle. This was very clearly seen by Lord Elgin 
in his negotiations connected with the Treaty of Tientsin in iSfiS. 
Objecting to the plea of ignorance’set up by the Chinese Commis¬ 
sioners, when discussing foreign aflaire—.a plea doubtless well 
founded, but too frequently used as a aubterhige to evade responsi- 
bilitiee^be earnestly recommended "that the Emperor should 
send'to Eorepe, high and trustworthy officers, and Obtain that 
knowledge which it is essential to the dignity arid security of his 
Smpiie that they should poaeese." It was subsequently urged 
upon the Chinese Government by the foreign represenbatire«' at 
Peking, and wm epeoxally recommended by i£i. Burlingame in 1866, 
when that ^ntlernsn was about to visit Europe and tbc United 
States. It was also recommended by Ur. Secretary Seward in 
December 1 SS 6 . But there was another and more direct influence 
at werk. for some time preceding tbe appointment of the Embassy. 
On the dismissal of Mr. Lay in 188$, Sir Frederick Bruce and hfr. 
Burlingame etroogly recommended the appointment of Mr. KobarC 
Bart, as Inneetor-Qeneral of Ooatoms. This gentleman had the 
confidence or the Chinese government; he had laboured eSlciontly 
in its, service, and he assumed the duties of bis position with a 
thorough knowledge of the condition of the country, and the neces¬ 
sities of his employers. Although it was made a condition of his 
appointment that he should not reside at Peking, because of the 
trembles which had already arisen from ^e position 

of Mr. Lay, hie advice in a capacity was found so valuable 

to the government, that he has been absent only at oscaeional 
intervals since tiie date of his appointment, and sinoo 1866 has 
resided permanently at Peking That Mr. Kart 09 -operated in 
h^^nging about the Embassy to the Weet is generally acknowledged. 
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la fAot, U3«ro !• no room lor doabc oo the vubjeot. Kbt only did 
he pereisCeiitly Urge the appbintmeat of aii Smbasey; but bo very 
ploiiUy demonetroCod Co the ruJeie Chat the aatiooe of (he Weet 
would evwtaally. w the exeoutiozLof existing treotiest oompel them 
to AdvaaM, if they did not do eo voluaCarily. All (he mewuree of 
progme org^ upon then, m easeatial to biendly interoovree and 
to their own safety. )>y the Mlnieton at Poking, were urged with great 
vigor and deamMe by Ur. Hart He frankly pointed out the 
inhertfit defeota of thdr political the oomption of their 

provmoia] officers ; tho iter lack of aocouctability in their fiscal 
eyetam, and eemeeUy andeavoursd to oo&vioce theoi, that thoir 
only salvation lay in forward movamont. If they maaifeeted a 
•iaoare deure to accept tha amelioraUona propoa^ by Weetara 
nations, tben they would meet wiUi generous support, and be luded 
in aU their vtrugdM to overoome the inherent diffioultiea of their 
poeftfon. But a contrary course vould produce dissatiafacOkm, and 
would be found to overoome tbeir obatinecy by force. 
%iia was wholesome advice. sAd It eeemed for a time to be appreci¬ 
ated. But the estate roandarins no idea of advancing. Thty 
were chl^y concenied to know how they could preveot kinovatione 
opCA their estabTished systaou at the warn,a time avoid the 
troublsa that threatened thenn Undoubtedly they were in great 
difficulty both on account of intaraal disorder, and the comp l i c atio n s 
growing out of the execution of existing treatiea. A great rebellion 
had scarcely ended, laaving its neosesary coctsequaaoe of local 
destitution, and an impoverished treesury, and the ruinor rebellions, 
insepaiehle from their system, ptsv^led as usual in several of the 
pro^aoea. Foreign memhants, miseionariea and odsers were eon* 
ctaotly urging, through the Ministers, aa exaction of treety rights, 
or such modifications in the treaties as would render the object lor 
whiob they were made, attainable—ail of which neoeeearily tended 
to the introduction of radical chMges. A oriiis was at hand—the 
reviaioQ of the British Treaty. Beset by diffioultiee on all* sides, 
eonedoos of their own weakneas, unable to detarmina how iar they 
Dould evade the responsibilitiaa wbioh had been forced upon tbe^ 
ignorant of ths Ultimate deaigni of foreign govemsunta, and in^ 
competent to deal efficiently with the qumtlons at issue, the ruJare 
adopted the CBtly ahiSmative that promised rekef from obange; an 
altamative in wiueh. since tbebegbzdng of foK^iataroeurse, they 
have invariably sought refuge—precraatinatioa. They sent forth 
an Embassy to the Western powms, ostenelb^ to sxpl^ thair 
embarraasmaot; to deprecate uofnendly pleasure, and to ask that 
the priaciplM of inteeuational lew ahnnM be observed towards 
them : in short, to setablisb tbeis right to manage their own affairs 
in their own way. tod to dstannine for themsalvsa the tune and 
opportunity for making any changes which they might deem ex* 
padieat. or conducive to tbs welfare end happioeas of tbair people. 
Ho denial of those rigfata that I am aware of, has been *<^**^* by any 
forei^ goWtiZDent, or any foreign reprmantative. ainoe the TVeaty 
of TteCsin in 1668, On tho oonbary, they have been, maintained 
bt the utmost good faith by the wl)oie dipiometio amps wt Fakutg ; 
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bue a £ftithfal oboervM&e of dsstuig treaties b«ea inaistad upon, 
a^nd thew trastiM h*ve provisions rogardiag tronsltdues, mOiKWOUes, 
miBsiODSry privileges, etc., whi^ involve ohsngee in the 8Be%£ ooin> 
TDoroisl, and social systens of the Empire. Here, therefore, were 
irrecoseilable conditions, about which it was important there ahoold 
be a better undaratanding. 

There ia no central authority here capable of obecrving, or il 
capable, mlliog to enforce, ite obligations. There are no meane of 
checldng abna« on the part of the Provincial Anthoritiee ; no 
faoiHtiee foe intaroornmnnioatjorK or appeals to <vganised courts 
of justice, as in other countries. 

Between the two positions of &on*interferenco, and the execu¬ 
tion of treaty rights lies the whole diidcaUy. It Is for the Western 
powers to detet^ne how far they will insiet upon the observance 
of treaties, rejecting of oourae as untenable the position tiiat these 
rights ambraoe oihere not specified or intended M be granted. 

The Embaeey to the We^ haa been ree^ved in a manner ^edit¬ 
able to the generous spirit of the ago. Whatever errors may be 
committed through misconception of facte or excess of zeal, the 
cause is one which appeals to the highest sentimants of the Christian 
world: and truth will ultimately be eliminated. The etubbom 
logic of results will dissipate all iUitelons. I look upon the movement 
therefore, whatever its design may have been, aa abouoding in 
promise for the future. But it is the eharaoterlstio of an enthusiastio 
and progressive race, to overleap all obstacles, and ssias upon the 
oonolusions which they desire. This, 1 fear, will meet with many 
disheartening checks, bef^w the end really desired by the nations 
of Che Wset is attam^. China neiiher sees her way clwr at present 
to an acceptance of the ameliorations proposed, nor has she, so far 
as feots warrant us in bsJis'^ng. the slightest desire to Substitute 
fortign systems lor thoee which have answered her purposes through 
so many socccasive geneiationa All. that tho rulers of this Empire 
desire is. to be left free to work out their own deetiny in Chsir own 
way. STwl that is simply rstrogression and final relapse into barbariiam. 
They make small ooncessjoie to avert greeter onse. The whole 
struggle is against making any at all 1 state this, not in the way of 
depreciation, but as an incontrovertible fact which wo are bound to 
confront. It is a Subject for sympathy rather than complaint, a 
vast empire with au industrious and inefieneive population, in many 
respects worthy ^f esteem, malntaioing an unequ^ struggle to pre* 
servo ite ancient systems against the combined powers of the world. 
We of the West, see that paganism and the isolation necessary to its 
existence, auistgive way in ws natural progression of events. Doubt¬ 
less tiiey too see that a great change, beyond which all seems in their 
jgz^oraace dark, disastrous, is bmng forced upon them; but they 
cannot see the justice of it. Instep of attributing to them, eitiier 
eapacitiee or motives trrecohcilable with (heir vritole histi^ and 
with their present condition and limited intelligence, it is our duty 
to enlighten and to elevate them. But it is not by pandering to 
thtir auperstitiODS or their wealmesses that this is to be done. The 
strong hand of pressure maybe mors humane in the end than empty 
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tenevy. Ko r«liaac« oad be more weertAiD Sbfto the& fc* aed upce 
Uie iorbMMLiice or mftgDAniiTdty 9f the traaty powers. They may 
be eepMeteil by divenitj of intenett or by the aecidoatA of war. 
The beet hSecide of Chma «iU niM^otibtedly prove to bo those wbo 
oaA indace ber to efemgtheo bee orn&iiation» uid reader bereolf 
able and worthy to maiat^n aa iaoepeadeat poe^tion. There is 
ao tecehty la psooraatiasUon. Koihiag bpoa earth or in national 
or individual bje ie sbeolutely stationery. Either reUtgieuion or 
edvaoeo ie iaevitable. Hew hr the oae may bo Jueiifiable, if it 
bo pooeibla to avert it, or the other bo iasietod upon aa aBeentiai to 
frindJy lAtorooureo aad tho meiatoaenco of exieting rights, romaine 
to bo dotarmicied by the dominant powers. 

If the oitiaeM sad subjocu of Weatem nations rrmst bo contoai 
to Umic their intefootuM tc the treaty porta, and depend for pro* 
teotion upon on unpractlcable polio?, there ie no guarantee that the 
lumtataon will not have tb be carriid itUl further. Ail experience 
shows theta letroepootiva DOvemeoi once poasaanoed in this con airy 
isevitebly laede to war. Ktdther the Unii^ States nor <iheat Britain 
oan desire this. Oar proeeat zelatiAe with Cbina are fdendiy, aad 
peace and good nnderetaadiog can easily be laaiatainod by a policy 
at oDce equitable aad firm. There is no ooeaeion for disturbeace ci 
these amieable relatione; nothing bnl a crimiaal disregard of 
ezuting eoaditions lead to war ; the beat way to avoid it 
ie ta ui8is& npoa the execution of our treaties. 

And now, geotismen, with many thanks for your kiadneee, and 
my beet wishes for the euooast of your cause, I am very truly. 

Your frieod end servant, 

J. BOSS BROWNS. 
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INSPBCrOR-aBNEBAl’S PROPOSALS 70B THE BETTER 
RBODLATION OP IKTERNATIOHAL RELATIONS '' 

lAAUufiU^ ; vbel they ceil (or.ead ehn tl. 

^ t^terw I* reeewBwiM b«a bew v»o aeu of tests, 
a. PMtwzaaraatssndBpweatsiCasfio: tbsIrmoretcnBnsMram. 
a For«l«Mn tfwire aowOi. asd ere propeeuvi; CUmss elm at MU- 
^ „ ^merraUeo, u3 ers cenMCTamr. 

». wUrnterikl tUpumiMj as sms bvoi two oMOflt* itsadpoliUs. 
e. wos( pnpeisU must do to be tcMofebie, 

?. Put srreagoBsits «llelt«d tuw kmds of oompleints—Conmenial, 
end AtbalaliirstlM: tb* preoceels new sobmltlcd 
ilmilerir elMSLfied. 


n, GosAeKlel: 

8. CMBJDeicdeJ comstahits: 

il :: : 

i ^ ■ 

?t : 


Port aad Laiind. 

Port coaplelois. 

„ „ Inoon Trade. 

„ Export Trade. 
Tritan ri COOipIlintS. 

ChiAMa 6 oiatet<^rg<e. 

- M Port. 

.. bind. 
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n> Co(Dm«relA] 

td. CommertUl ettDplalfat*: th« ii«iv«»Ary, not sccldeoUl, result of the 

Trestles. 

17. .» »« how their Musee «ftD slone be ren3«v«T. 

1b. Corafflereikl PropouJe^PUtt Mt: To chenge pmeni. end luheUtute 
preevmshiv betttf snengeeneoK. 

19. .. Semd Mt(sileq)ei>ve): To lotenvet eMst* 

mg MipukUoae lihechily. 

20. Third eet (dUenutive): To ioterpret «xUt> 

a eUpulittotts strictly. 

h Mt (aJUnuUv«>: To lovite ideioao- 
tlle luggMtMne. 

22- proposals to be wel^ied Iroio stisdpoint fumlehed by pree^in^ 
renieriis. 

UL Judicial t 

28. Judicial itlpulallons o( the Treatl»«. 

24. Complalaij origisatlod lo treatment »l cases a/feetlns ^rsea. 

2^. .. Property. 

2o. M M .» ». Revenue 

Lows. 

27. Cosipleinta point to diiterencos In Principle, Law. Procedure, and 
Psosltr. 

7 &. Jttdkioi PropoiGb'« First set« To establish a fiomiDoo code, fto., for 
mixed cases. 

29. „ ,. l»ecoBd eet<eJUmst,iv«) 1 Te esiablisn proecduM 

for Joint ectlon In mlted cases. 

80. „ Third set (alteroHllvel: To citablSeh procedure 

for esKlement o( esses mowing out of loss of 
lUs. 

dl. .. .. Pourth sot (allenantJve]: To enable each to 

know how the ether proceed*. 

32. What Is chlelly wantad to silsace Judicial eoraplalnU. 

IV. Admtnlsmilve i 

38. Coonectloo In whieb adnilnlytiatlva dueetloAS come up for coosldara- 
tion. 

84. Explanatory cl the conulaints styled “ Administrative.'* 

3S. .ChTna : why uawiUlng to wekome Innovatics. 

30. «hy BowfOlng to follow lerefdn advice. 

$7. Bx-UTTltoriallly : what It affects, end what It obstructs. 

33. „ if renounced, what would result t 

39. ,. what the tereUenar values and China toais lo the 

word, not IdmUcal. 

40. Administrative Sodgestlona^pfist set: To establish unifonnicy of 

tresoBsat. 

41. „ ,. Se«<«d set (aJtsmatlvej: To estahllaU 

redpcDclty In ireatBient. 

42, „ Third sat (altamadvei: To esUhUsh 

leftiitna** In Trostlea. 

43. „ „ POnrth sat (altanatlTel: To astahUsh 

apeedler revidon ot Treejlai. 

44. What Is oaicfly wanted to silease adnuoistniUva oomplamts. 

Y. Concluding t 

4.S. Changr* lo. not oonitnMtiens of. extiUng arrangemants wanted. 

44. Advnoleges llke^ to loUow adepiien oC OrsCsets ol orooosals. 

47. dome fomgn objections tudlcated. 

44. Sorhc native obfeetioos lodleated. 

'49. Commercial, Judicial. AdttlaHtratlve.>-why this seciance was 
adopted. 

50. Canclueten. 

I.— IntTMiucWy- 

' I 1. A noodOnity bdving arisen for the introdiio^on of APtnoge* 
raento for tiie better rsgulhtian of oommeroinl ralnUoaa, the Cbmeea 
Fbreign, Office iasued ^ie foUowmg izisCrdctioita to the addreae of 
the loapeotor'Genaral of CustoroB: 


(TidnaUhion.) 

The Tsua^ Vnmdn (Boerd of Foreign itfeire) iaeoas manc^ 
bionfl CO Mr. Bert, Inapedtor-Oenerel of Customs. 

Wi^ reference to the prDpoai»d *djuaCtnent ot the Haritunn 
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Rersaoft ftod li-kin Taxation at tha ITaaty paru. the Y^a ooa- 
fetped wbaUy with the iMpeeW-Oeueral en the 2toa day of the 
8th month (SfcwJ Septamher) a* to the prindplee on whjoh suoh 
adjuatmeofr should proceed { end era the Sth day of the present 
moDth (8rd October), a Uemotandaro oa the pointe to be oon- 
aldered wee handed to the Inapector-General (copy iacloeed). He 
ii now again directed, to consider the subject ce^foily in all ite 
bearings, guided by the Conferenoe and the Memorandum aforesaid : 
he must bear in mind, how ail-important it is that bis proposals 
should be advantageous and not barrofuJ to China,—that they 
should be capable of being easily worked and affeotiv^ earned 
out at the C!ustom-houses end barriers and by the local authontiee,— 
and that th^ should also be such as would not ba likely to eanse 
complications or present difftcultiea hereafter. 

The Xospeotcr-Oenetal is Ir the first instacee to embody his 
proposals in a Memorandum tb be eubmittod to the Yamdn, on 
which aetion will be ta k en without delay. 

Euang Heii. 1st year, 9th moon, 9th day (6th October, 1875). 

Indoenre. 

1 It is suggested that China may continue to levy li-hin taxes 
provided she consente to open more porta to foreign, trode. Should 
this be formally assented to, could all the Treaty Powers be induced 
to acquieece in eueh an arrangement and accept ita oonditioos i 

IL For example, with rt^rd to foreign goods—it is proposed 
that both import and transit duties shall be paid toother on im¬ 
portation. Id the various Treaties, however, the stipulations on 
this point are not identical: while ia some it is provided that there 
shall be only one payment, in othsrs it ts left optional either to 
make one payment, or to pay by instalmento when paaaiag tite 
barriers. Would U be poedble to obtain tha consent of aO the 
T^sety Powers to the a^ptioa of cue rule which would ensure en 
uniform procedure at every Castom-houae 1 Sesidee, in some of 
the TVeatiea it ie directly Ud down chat regulations agreed to by 
one Power are not binding on ocher Powers. How is this to ha 
goC over 7 Should there be diversify on either of these pmnte, it 
will be impoeeible for the Chiaeee Custom-houses and barriers to 
make the oeceamry dis^ctions. 

IIT. Agsixi, as for the preposicion to open additionsl porCe 
to foreign Credo in oonsideiation of the taxes being retained— 
once it is decided that a certain port shall be opened, ocher FoweiS. 
who will 7>ot agre« to Che ft-hin taxation, will iiavertheiess claim 
access to Che port under the '' favnuied-oation " clauee. Moreover, 
if the opening of new porta be ocraceded now, how could China 
aesenC to the demands other Fowees {at a future time, or sC Che 
time of Treaty revision) might make for the opening of more ports? 
Before, when the qusscion of adding to the uVoaty ports wsa dis¬ 
cussed at Che revision of the (British) Treety, the plan adopted 
was that one port should be given in ezchM^ for another. But 
if. in future, it is proposed to go on opening ports jndefinjtoly, not 
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doly is Chinft without aq nnliauted nunibAr of ports to opaa, but 
tbero wi)uld be no ports to exchange. 

The Yam4n, in intfujting the oonsideiwtion of this eubjeot Co 
tile lospeotOT'Oeneral, baa only, in oonolueioQ, to imprees on him 
that hie proposals must invol^ no injury* to Chi4a> e nd that ^ey 
must be such as can be easily worked and efiectively oarried out at 
the OusCom-houses and barriers, and also .be susceptible of a satiS' 
laotory ezplanatiou to anyone who may discuss tbsm. If this is 
not dons, not only will no advantage be derived, but those who are 
willing to cany ^em ont will not be able to do so : and, rather 
than break faith through failure in perfonnaace, it wooid be better 
to arrange to deal with foreign goods and opium in accordance with 
existing TVeaty regolations, sod carry out the fonner proposals of 
adjusting the li-kintAx9* in suoh a way as to secure their exemption. 

Moreover, if the Chinese public again discuss the question of 
transit doty and the general levJee on ships, pulee, the with* 
draws 1 of prohibitions must be capable of asu-factory explanation, 
and the Yamdn must not find itself without effective argumeate 
against objections. 

However, of all the above considerations, what must be sought 
for as of the moat importance Is a scheme capable of being effectively 
worked. Accordingly, the Iuspeotor*Geneml is aekod to draw up 
s Memorandum on theee points lor the Yamtn’s cooBideration—a 
Memorandum whose proposals shall be advantageous and not 
liarinful i otherwise time will be wasted in idle discuMions, without 
ever obtaining practical results. 

Q6(0&er e, 1876. 

The diacuseioDS which preceded and accompanied the isane of 
these instruotk^ need not be specially or separately dwelt on : in 
one oonnection or another all the points raised .will be edverOed to 
in the following paragraphs, but they will be tmated of as part of 
the generel qoeetion. and not ae hasdrig formerly come up on such 
end snob occasions. Be^ea, the dates fixed for Treaty revisios 
have already arrived for some, and will soon be arriving for the other 
Treaty Powers, and it is accordingly thought better to deal with 
the subject as affecting, and affedt^ by. all. 

The inatructions call for euch proposskls for the better reguJatioii 
of commercial relatione as shell b^ 

(1) Suited to the looelity ; 

(d) Feasible for the Customs; and— 

(8) Acceptable to all the TrM^ Powers. 

Tht difficulty of drawing up proposals that shall at oaee meet ell 
these oenditions is apparent, but the wisdom of imposing such oca- 
ditions cannot be questioned. If act suited to the locality in which 
they are «o be operative, xmw rules will bat cause freeb trouble# ; 
if not feasible, for the Customs, new ruJee will but elioib new odtn- 
pleinte; if not aoo^tahle to all the Trefty Powesa, xrew rales wiU 
not only reeuJt in a greater divergence from uniformi^, but, applied 
where inoperative stnd withheld where operative, will prove eell* 
destructive, engenderfi^ endless.confuidon, and causing reelama* 
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tions ea all eidai; m wall from were, w from tsoee who 

were not, parties to then). 

The Yamfcx's instruodons make special reference to revenae 
and taxation, but what is resUj wonted le a «et of propoeola lor the 
better resoJodon of oommeroial relations g^aenUy; and what ia 
to W effected this better regcUtioo o! oommeroiol relatione ia, 
on the one hand, the removal of whatever U iaTorious to tba rightful 
intOTMU of foreign trade; and, on the oti^r, the soppreieioa of mob 
abasee oa aSeot native trade and nativa revenue imfairly. It is, is 
ohOTt, deoired to eradicate every oanoe of ocmpUint, and place 
eottunercial relations generally on each a footing tiiet they, at least, 
end the kind of intemonrse they peoessitate.' shall occasion no* UH' 
pleoeontnese between the Ti'eoty £bware and Chino. 

I In order to prepare the way for the proposals to be now 
submitted, it is neoesiary to indicate sane of ^e more .>tr3ung 
features of existing arrangemaate, describe the co m p l aints tiiey hove 
fortii, and state therequiismeoM of bothforeignee ondnotuve. 
This Is all tile more necessary, inasnniflh os, in order that ptc^)Osals 
shall meet tbs conditions fumulated in the Yamte’s insCructioae, 
the mattor of any proposal must first bear to be tested from the 
standpoint famished £y two sets cf ciroumstaoces, viz. 

'1) Circumstanoes that are likely to indace China or TVasty 
Powers to accept or rejoct ooy proposal when suggested; and^ * 

(2) C^reumstanoeethatorelikely to further or impede tiMworldng 
of soy proposal' when adopted. 

{ S. Xt is (rode that brings foreegsers to China, and It ie for the 
motocUon and extension of trade that Treaties have bean mode, 
^e trade of the day may be described thus: it gives freight to about 
10,000.000 tons of foreign shippiag annually ; importa may be 
valued at Sd,000,000f., (s>d exporle at 27,000,0001.: the revenue 
aceming to China is 4,000,0002. ; 940 foreign Arms ore engaged in 
bttsinosS) end about 3,fi00 foreignwt ere resident at the open ports. 
Of the trade, 70 per cent, is English. 10 par cent. American^ sad the 
remaining SO per cent. Is made up by Froaee, Gertoony, and tba ten 
other Treaty Pewwe. 

The more etiiking feoturae of the Treaties may be toid to be os 
foUows ^At this dale there ore fourtoen ports open tofortign trade; 
but as yet there fs no snthoritativo definition, of the wor^ " port,'* 
and port limits ore oowhere mark«d out. Scrcignera are oOowed 
to settle at the ports and travel in the interior, but ore not to reside 
or rent hongs Inland, kferobondise oa errivo) at a port pays import 
duty, and on departure export duty, oocordisg to a to:^ mtaoded 
totaysehsrgeatfpercent. «dva2cfvmon.aUoommoditieB; butofter 
payment of import duty andbefore psyraent of export duty, imports 
and ^'xports are subjected to other tsAtion; further, merchosdise 
of foreign origin raay.be takm inland, and native preduee for foreign 
export brought from the interior, free from otbor ohorgsa on pay* 
mene of a tiansit due equal to half the Tariff duty (2}, per cent.), or, 
if it be oot elected to pay the awnat due. on paymeot of ordinary 
iocaijhatges i but the transit rals is held by China to oover importe 
only from port te.plsoe. and produce only wben intended fqr foreign 
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(Export, Unaftlo4'ble goode r*>63cport«d Ara entitled to diAwbaoka s 
but ChiiiA liictite the tima witlsin which drawbacks may be ckimad. 
Where foraigne/e alone are concamedi aU queationa of life end property 
.ere arranged by their own offieiala. the Coasiile, end wiiere both 
netivee am foteigDera ere oonooraed, native eud foreign oft^iela 
ceey act in communication; but such conjoint action is left to chance. 
And no fixed piooedure hoe been laid down for tiia guidooce of either 
side. Consular officers ere atetioned at tlie parte and Mtinletcrs ere 
resident at Peking; but the miniRterUJ poeition et Peking is not 
accorded ^oee privileges which are ita rights jn other cq>itals. 
Finally, one of the reenlts is, tliat, as tiie Treutiee provide oue kind 
of treatment for tlie fore^ner, and tho lavs anothoc for die native, 
occasions are constantly presenting themKelves, vn which it is to tlie 
. foreigner's advantage to be treated like a native, and to tlie native's 
advantage to bo treated like a foroi^ier. 

Such ore some of tlie salient features of evicting arrangemaats, 
and among (hem the must remarkable arc tlie exterritorial arCioks. 
The foreigner's fore-knowledge of Ine own icquircments dictated (ha 
stipulations tiie Ti'catice contain, and the native's awakening eon- 
sciouaneas of his intemsUonal status, and of tiie effect of Treaties 
upon Ilia domestic condition, Jiaa ever since made him enxioxjs (p 
shape th^r working. It is not to bo wondcrod at that the foreigner 
sliould have sought for and secured exterritorial privileges, and just 
as little Is it to Xfo wo idared at that tlie creation of such privilege#- 
should have led China to view foreign intercourse from a standpoint 
which very few foreign sie aa yet realise. 

{ 4. If it is asked what roore the foTMgnor wants in C&ina, se^ng 
that he has all that tbo priding paragraph eaumerates. the reply 
ie, that on. the foreign ^e the end now sought for is freedom for 
every kind of trading or industrial operation, and with thst freedom 
is clamed ample protection for all concomitant rights. Ilesolva this 
generalisation into its components, and it moana tiiat the foreigner 
wants t 22 ueatnoted access to whatever place interest suggests ; 
taxation according to a fair, fixed, and uoifenn Tariff ; improved 
means of locomotion and transit; rigltt to uso all sppJisnces suited 
for the development of local rceourcen and new industries; and 
foreign, ae distingoished from Chineoe, treatment for perMn snd 
property. 

On the Chinese side, tlie object hitherto and stiU kept fn view 
bas been, and is, self-preservation; change is not weloome^—change 
is always snspeoted and eubjeoted to counteracting inficancee .on 
every tide-^^iange is only recognised as a native growth when it 
takee root and spreads imperceptibly and lioalthily smoog the 
people of a looality-^^hange is rarely accepted on foreign suggestion 
exc^t when imposed by foreign force. 

'Imus, foreign and native aims-^-the one progressive and the 
other oonservAtiv^'^are at once seen to be of such a Idnd that 
the foreigher meet be oontent to weit with patience for native 
developments if he is to gain his end peaceably, and the native 
must acquire an enlightenoiisat of a kina yet httie known in China, 
if ho is to move forwards of himself towards, and dnally acqoieece 
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in, tbs itfn^ rwult Ai for thia ChinfiM de«ire Co keep chaa^ aC 
» difttooc*. tho iiapodubiUlioe of auch a progmirmo ai« gradually 
becoming rnoro ganerally kno^m asd acknowledged. 

I 6. While following up bis own aiois in Chioa, the for^gner 
cairiee with him one atriking peouliuity^^entemtohaUty. He 
cornea co China for gain, but he ll^ of all wenCa what he conaidera 
aecurity: he baa ihua got almoaC complete extemtoriality. and to 
it h» eeeka to add alxooeC ae oomplete UberCy of action. But. what¬ 
ever the demaoda of commeree may be, home Oovenunonta cannot 
but admit that there are iiere and thete reetriotiona in themaalvea 
proper to be enforced. 

When China aoquieeeed in varioua Treaty atipulatione. it never 
occuned to hat thet wbat ebe wae eoneadlng wae what goee to 
constitute what U now termed extemtori^ty. The sti9\latione 
gradually showed tit»r shape, and what they eoncade and bow such 
coocesaions operate on the country that grants them, are now 
increasingly understood in C%ina Such an afrengetoeot may, of 
ooum, save China the trouble of settling intorforeign dispntee ; 
but its edvantages in thia direction have siOt been found to com¬ 
pensate for what l« felt to have been thereby lost in govemraental 
tone. 

Accordingly, when the foreigner seeks for exlension of intercourse 
and greeter freedom generally, and conpUe with the req^t for this 
the demand that he shall retnain on the same footing, ne., extern* 
toriaUssd. friendly negotiation hae dlfboultisa to encounter that 
were unknown to dist-comers who dictated Treaties. 

In view of tlio fact that exterritorial stipulaitons do exist aiwi are 
really operative, it is evident that any propasajs which do not make 
edeqoato provision lor the security m lUe and property will not 
be acceptable to the Treaty Tower*, and in view of the fact tliat. 
whatever they may contain of what is expedient and useful, exterri¬ 
torial stipulatioiiH do contain a soioething ilMt ilie Covanunent 
eeneersa^ mustsoon^or later take exception to. it is ecnuJJy evident 
that any proposAls w’hieh ignore what China f^a and says on the 
subject of oxUttng arrangements will similarly be uoacoepUble to 
China 

Accordingly, In Kviewlng tlie commercial sido of inforcourae, it 
becomee necessary to consider a]»o what Commercial Treaties have 
done by way of giving a peculiar status to the foreigner, and for the 
settlement of questions to which he is a party. 

I 4. China recognisea the fact that the foreigoer diheca froin the 
native in countless ways, and tlist special arraogeonents are necee* 
snry fpr hfa affairs: China Is oa roady to aoknowledge this as the 
foreigner, toeing liow diffeteiit era natives from forolgnen, is to 
detoand Hpecial treetmeni; and, taking it for granted tliat on both 
lidos tiwa U a sincere desire for iriondiy relations. It ought not to be 
inponible to f nd a common tuean. But to really dad this, it is 
the facts of the day. aad not the bgislation of a former period, that 
nrnsC be given prominence. 

Foreigaen not being at all likely to eurrandsr what may be called 
dufensive extemtnrialitv. ^ Chios not baiag at all likely to invite 
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foreign suggestioiu or wlUing]y Mseci to fore^ dom&nde irb iie 
whAt may be called aggressive estarritoriaiity is maintained» 4lie 
2 >ropoea )6 the Yamln's Instrac^one call foi>—if they ere to have any 
preotical value—must put forward oonsldeiatio&j that are calcrdated* 

(1) To oonvinoe the Treaty Powers that the limitations of any 
stipulation afford aufBcient maraiu for the everoiee of the rights it 
guarantees ; 

(3) To induoe China to see that the conceaeiou is not unlimited ; 

' and. 

(8) To promise an improvement on the regolatioDS and procedure 
now e^deting. 

§ 7. What. then, is the foreign complaint that has resulted 
in the issue of the iustructions now received 7 

Taken at its widest, tho foreign complamt is that China does not 
Jet foreignare do in China, pfua exterritoriality, what they suppose 
they would be allowed to do at home. Foreigners cannot establiilt 
themselvee at pleasure in the interior ; carmot open minss ; cannot 
make railways ; Chineso themselves are not allowed to introduce 
foreign appliances ; foreigii goods are taxed at tlio Treaty ports 
where, having paid import duty, they ought to be free. and. after next 
paying transit dues and thus pur^asing (it is said) ilte right to 
future exemption, are again taxed in the interior times without end. 
Foreign claims, whether against defaultijig traders or Treaty- 
violating mandarine, are always triflsd with and never eatisAed ; 
forsigoers are insulted, assaulted, killed, and redress is either not 
obtainable, ot is of such a kind and so tardily granted aa to only 
aggravate the original cffeoce. &c., &6.. 

Viewed as to their origin and aaturo such coroplainbs or causes 
of complunt may be arraoged under threo general heads >— 

(1) Commercial, or Treaty rigbta withheld end interfered with: 

(2) Judicial, or litigation unsatisfactory and rarely successful; 
and. 

(8) Adroinistrative, or suggestions for proorees not adopted. 
Under these heads, and Id tho same order, will now be found some 
remarks on eaob class of complaints, followed by the proposals the 
YamSn's instructions call for. 


U.—~Comtnereial. 

f 8. When we examine what the foreignef says about intercourse 
from the oommercia] point of view, it is found that Treaty provisions 
are spoken of as not l^^ng fuU effect given to them ; and tbs' com* 
plaint is that Treaty rights am hern w-ithheld and there interfered 
with. It will be convenient to look into theee complaints under twe 
headings i— 

(1) Port complainta ; and. 

(2) Inland complaints. 

But it is throughout to bo remembered thet foreign complamts 
of rights withheld are accompanied on the other side by Chinese 
counter-charges of privileges abused. 
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(1) Th»t *'■"■ J;T« m the (Sm o» It-H- «d other 

tovied on D»yment at import duty ; Hid, 

I 10. A.regHd..mp^t^^^it..h^^^ M Shonghei, 
S^y’pooc.;^. »d^t^ly « '’‘''' ^‘‘ 

»a whK ftre called Tr^ty l>ow< the Govonunont 

rodiStro?“nta^»b7Ss^“'5^“-^‘^ 

dcty of the Tariff mJea, w)»i«h interpret 

ch^^roxuf^a do obBtruet the growth of 
/H?aame time, ^vl.en tho foretoer «»« ?iJP 
, . ^ _ , .v..«.a arA ftbuidonM. ijopoTt Wado will inoroMe ana 

OTim^'i eseential to the contimiwee of even the tritdo of M-day, 

i« hSw^sd »d iBMrfered with by the wrveilJaace owne^ ^ 

eicport bu^neee, the Chinese demand for tmtiait 
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dxics where proof of pAymant of inlend taxes on native produce 
purchased at a port ia oot forthcoming, has ;ts pros and eons also. 

On the Chineee side, it ia urged that the TerifT rule supports the 
demand: Permission to export mmiuce which cannot be proved 
to have paid its transit dues will m refused by the Customs until 
the transit dues shall (lave been paid,'’^^nd it ie argued that, even 
without this express rule, the demand is in itself reasonable. 

On tl;e foreign side, it is replied that the words quoted have 
Special reference to produce brought from the interior under transit 
paseef^ and do not apply .to produce generally, and that it is not fair 
to.demand such proof front an exporter of produce ; for how can 
he adduce it. seeing that his total shipment hss been bought piece* 
meal on twenty or thirty different occasions from fcrty or fifty 
different middlemen, who in turn had purclwsod in snvkll lots from 
producora. wnich prodtTcara had brought their produce to the market 
at different time*, by dlfierent routes, and had paid transit dues or 
inland ta!<ea at various barriers and offices ? 

Thus each has a something with wiiich to support his cl^m. and 
here again it is consideracion for each other's viewK and mutual 
ooncession Chat will affect most. The Chinese Government haa a 
fair right to protect it^l against loss of inland revenue as the 
resnlt of the truiv^iit privilege it has conceded, and tha foreigner has 
aa fair a claim to be freed from a burthen which ought not to be 
put on him. 

I 12. Under the ^cond heading. ** Inland Complainta,’' the 
foreigner alleges;— 

(1) That transit ocrtlfioates are not rsapectod an rovU ; 

(21 ThaC after arrival at their destination, transit-paid imports 
are again subjected to local taxation; 

(31 That foreign goods ir *he interior are either diiTerentially or 
prohibitcrily taxed ; and 

(4) That, by means of various charges collected trom producers, 
the transit privilege for native produce brought from the interior 
for foreign export is completely neutralised. 

In reply, China urgaa the nseeeaity for raising funds, a necessity 
which exists and operates in Chioa just na in other States, and the 
d Ifnoul ty of preventing mistakes along routes that are only recovering 
tranquiUity after a long period of rebellion. Further, pointing to 
the atnise of traneit privUeges by lorejgnerB, Qiina maintains that 
transit certificatos merely protect from taxation en ‘K/ute, iA., from 
port to place inwards and from place to port ouCwarde. and contends 
that, away from tike transit certificate, all goods on Chinese ground 
are simply Chinese goods, wliatever their firet origin ; the payment 
of transit dues does not entitle native produce to receive back what 
it had previously paid by way of local taxee, nor does a similar 
payment is the cose of foreign merchandise free it for ever after 
frotn all further taxation. 

Tlist tlie ease is oe the foreigner complains cannot be wholly 
denied: as little, or lesa. oan it be said that there is no foroe in what 
China puts forward in reply. But even admitting that the ocenr* 
renoee foreigners object to have been eufficiently numerous to 

11—29 
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w«4ma6 rdmoMbrasM, it mu9t be peinUd out tbai while, on the 
whole, Tory few inatanoes of rofuMl to napoet aneit dooumenta 
have aotually addawd, the majori^ of the few kxMwn cases 
have boon oaeae la which either Cranait dooumenta were being 
used for goods they ought not to cover, or oon-transit-paid goods 
were travelling ia compa^ acd mixed up with transit^pe^ good^^ 
in a word, in the majority of known caeee there has been quite 
sufficient reason for suppoekig that the transit privilege was being 
abused. The transit syetero bae existed some fifteen years; teas of 
thousands of oertificstee have been jasued, and not twenty oases in 
all have been instanced in which the certlfioatee are Imown to have 
actually failed to do what they were jntacded to accomplish, a fact 
which, qotwithstmidiQg what the one party says about interfereaoe 
with, and the other about abuse of, the transit privilege, on the 
whole, iwnolrti well both for the syetem and tbameelvae. 

At the same ^e, seeing that oomplaints do exist—complainte^ 
on the one ^e, of a transit right not respected, anH on the other, 
cd a tnnsit privilege abused'^not only would it be wall to bavo an 
authoritative declaration of the intention and scope of the transit 
stipulatioo, but advantage ought to be taken of ^e opportunity 
to reeonskier the general question, and introduce any improvemsnte 
likely to help the satisfactory working of the very Important rules 
whi(^ provKie Cor aceees to both inland marts and producing districts. 

{ U, Bat while thus much la said about foreign oompkinta con* 
coming Treaty rights withheld or interfered with at the ports and 
In the interior, it moat net be forgotten that China has also put 
forward oountev'chargee, and that this review of the eondltjoiis 
aobjeot to whioh the prcqMsals caOad for must be made, would be 
iooomplete ware Chinese complaints neither indicatsd nor examined. • 

I U. Thus, at the ports, China eompisuoa— 

{1) That forejgnsra act ae consignees for Chinese owned, foreign' 
bottom'broughC goods, to eneble choso goods to evade the loo^ 
chargee payable on native-boctom-broa^t goods of the same 
descriptioa, and theC they thereby defraud the revenno and place 
C^ilnese mding in their own namee at a disadvantage. 

The foreigner replies that, (1), tiie dag covets the goods, and 
that whatis entored under one TarliT—the foreign—is riot liable under 
the other—the native: and besidas argute, ( 2 ). that having already 
paid Import duty aocerding to the foreign Tariff, it is unfair to Ch <1 
goods, and barmfoJ to the intorests of foreign shipping, to let them 
be texed further. Both clauees of the reply have something m 
them: but so hae the complaint; moreover, it must be allowed. 
Chat, whatever else Treaties and intercourse aim at doing, It is not 
intooded or desirable that thejr provisions and conditions should 
be wreeted to injure Cblneee revenue. The matter is clearly one 
that ought to be attended to, and arranged for. 

(2) That foreigners oonvoy opium for Chinese, to prevent the 
collection of Itrfein. 

The preceding remarks ai^Iy to ^le also, but it may be added 
that this practice of convoyiDg opium is not ’only lees justifiable 
tbao the act of appearing ee coneignie of Chiaesestwnad Chinese 
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goods, but, if c&rriad to a CAriain point, booomw oriminal, a/id 
axposM tho psrsOQ -ooncome^ to Che groateet pePAonal riaks 

(3) That foreigners make part of their port business to sell 
thoir names and transit docinoenta to Chiueae to eovsr produce 
brought from the Interior, but neither intonded for foreign export 
nor in any way the property of foroignors. 

Tins oomplaint is oonneeteii with those tliac follow under the 
he:uJing of Ckinoso Inland oomplaints, 

§ 10. While it Ih tltus at the ports, it Is complained inland— 

(4) That foreigners bring down produce fium the iutorior for 
Chinese, aud that, m ench produoo is noC intended for foixign expert. 
Sod does notooncern foreign trade, goods are thus brought under 
the transit min whi^ might not end wero not intended to have 
the boneilt of it. not only raxnung loss to local and apeciol ^e^'eouo, 
but ereatriiig for one uisird eoixlri unfair advsntuges o\'sr thoM of 
oUier men. 

This complaint U believed to be founded on fact, end the pro* 
ceeding is, b«^nd question, an abuao. Its rectl&cotion would /orm 
part of any authoritative declaration of the scope of Uie transit rules. 

(0) That foreignecs purchase produce inJsnd, and. after passing 
< it '* in transit" at variotia barricrH without payment of taxes, sell 
it in the interior, thus escaping botii local tax and port transit due, 
osuaiog toes to revenue, and competing unfairly wiiJi native traders 

Tt is doubtful whether there have been msu}* instaoce^ of such 
inland trading, but it is not an impossibility, and. in say re-errango* 
ment of the gciwral queetion, the reotiftcaUon of this possible abuse 
ouglit not CO be overlooked. 

(€> That foreigners engraged in a lawful transit business engage 
at ^re aanu time in an illegal inland trade alongside of, and eoverra 
by tlie lawful trade, e.^., ^ both buying and selling preduee in the 
interior, and by carrying goods not entered for transit in company 
with goods covered by transit documente. 

Tins charge may or may not be well-founded : in any case, the 
complaint needs to be kept in mind. 

(7} Tbat foreigners defy the oClcials at the inland barriers and 
refuse to.sttbuut to examination. 

If this occurs die foreigner is clearly doing wrong, but to permit 
it to occur is the fault of tM barrier eifieialj. Such complaints were 
often .heard some years ogo. but latterly no instance has come 
under notice. 

I 10. Zt will be seen that both foreign and aative oomplaints at 
the ports and in the interior Are not chance nowths, but the,neoee* 
.qary pr^ueta of a system and its rales. Commerci^ intercourse 
may m said tomean, flrat of all, exchange of produots ; thus ooirunsr* 
cial intorcourse between China end not-China would mean exchange 
of China’s for not-Chjita’s producte. But commercial intercourse 
between China and not-China under the Treetiee covers something 
more; it means not merely exchange of China's for cot*China’s 

E roduots, but goes further and autkoriae? not-China to engage la 
hloa’e internal trade,'•!& the exchange of the producte of any one 
part for those of any other part of China. It doee not even stop 
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here it etiU furtb«r; it m«azie thAt aot'ChioA shall eagage is 
Cbina’s latamal trade, Qot in aeoordaooe with China’s ragulations 
and tarUTs for native traders and ialand budgets, but is aceordaaoe 
with a novel ayetem devised ior no^Chiaa’s advantage as a (or^gs 
trader, and a UriiT Vegulatjons originally inteoded for foreign 
and not native trade. * Tbe foreign tariff a^ sta attendant rulea 
may be unobjeetionable aa long as tbeir operation is reatrioted to 
ooiTusereial iaterconrae in ite first signification; but, set up in com¬ 
petition with a native ay stem and applied to internal or domeetic 
trade, they have created a aerious derangement in China’s affairs. 
At every pcnst they favour tbe enWrpriee of the native who breaks 
native laws, and while they thiu aet injuriously on honest Chmaea 
traders, they elso create difiicultiee for and make eoemica of the 
ofRoials who admiaister native lavs; at some points they even 
restrict the foreigners’, own operations. The reeult baa been bamf ul 
to native merchants and native revenue, and the senee of this has 
again resultad in opMition to the extension of foroi|pi intercourse 
and interference with the rights of foreign commercial interconiee 
properly "O celled. Moet.if not all of the complaints are to be traced 
directly or indirectly to tbe oontemporaaeous existence of two 
eyatem*~a foreign iff and a native tariff-^ide by side, and until 
this is changed complaints must continue to be uttered. 

$ 17. What pre<^ae in a word amounta to this: the foreigner 
complaiiu* that C^na violatee his Treaty r^ice. China complains 
that the foreigner abusce bis Treaty privil^es. New rplea ought, 
tliersfero, to aim at doing two tliiags: they ouglit to reduce Ohioans 
temptation to violate the foreigner's Treaty right to a minimum 
and make the abuse of Treaty privil^cs an impoeejbility for the 
forelpier, and they must neither create new buithene nor rescind 
existing privilege*. These ends can onij' bo seenred ahen each 
party is really deeirous of a fair and satisfactory settlement., and 
ready to concede to what tbe other urges all the consideration the 
circumstances merit. 

The commercial propoaals will sow be submitted in four alter- 
native seta. 

I IS. Oomm^roial Prcpoeofs.* 5ef.—Seeing that foreign 

commerce is really intereated in but a few of the hundreds of clasM 
of articles that reach and leave ChiMSO porta, and in order, on the 
one band, to secure for these few clasees tbe fullest pcMible benefit 
of the wideat interpretation of the Treaty ri^ts held by seme to 
already exist, t.c., freedom from all taxation on paytneot of a fixed 
tariff duty, and, on tbe other, to secure for China the greatest. 
pcaaible exemption fjrom any abuse of Treaty privileges in respect 
of all other g^s, t.a, no right to exemption from necessary local 
taxation, it la psopoead:—> 


IirtpoTli. 

(1) That, on tbe one hiad, the Treaty Powers shall oonson^ that 
the follcwing imports, say, cottoci, woollens, metale, and sugar, 
shall pay import duty and transit due simultaneously to tbe Maritime 
Cnstoma on arrival at a Treaty port; and diat, on the other, Oiina 
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opium BhiUl p»y « ii^M duty'^'l^^ Powws ahall -.i.Mnt tiw t 
Cuitoms on arrivAl at a Trtety^ort^^^ thoMwitirae 

»«. At o distance of thirtv li 

«d apeoiAl UMtioo, whenavor' 

found; and that, on th« otlw ^'homaoav^r 

ohAfp *hall be levied o5 ti jtJk 

iroporU^h^ wnsent that h]] otli*,p 

to the Karitime ‘ duty and tranaitdu# 

other, the Treaty ’ »ud tbai. on 

be dealt with after liidinB^bnt^* -* ^ P®®da *4iall 

tlio looa) territorial authepi>iA> j*, “'oonnection with landing—by 

(4) That, oTtiS ^ iS:^ CI^^“iS^rj:f.’i'°“‘ 

^ru having a direct foSSn 

b. fr«d ircm ^^»t of toport^gap^tl^^rr 

o.> the oM>er, the Treaty “‘‘ 

amval re^eaporte .hall not be «iti.W ^ 


B^porte. 

KrTuTr^n'?^ 

tax m every part of China • nnH ?k-l " "P«c*al 

Powers eiiaJI o^wnt tUat the aaida^cIdB '*"5 

Ow*cin^on ahi^n^l 

tiOD With allipment—by the^Sl*^terpitoSf^^*i* 

with looal reg^tions. ^ *orn^riAj offioials m acoordaaeo 

Tmvit. 

SiSK!^S~55“5Ss« 
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teke. eeod. buf eit mU other gooda inUad moy ^ikedo eo. bnt without 
exeeptioa from any looal, territorie], or speoJel tax or iispoet. 

(6] That» on Cho one hand, China ahall consent that £oroigB«rB 
and natlreti may alike bring, eond, buy or soil too, silk, sugar, or 
cotton ifom, to, or at Intaiid plaoes, witliout bolrvg anywhere or at 
any time eub^eot to any obarge wbatovor; and that, on the otiior, 
the Treaty Powers ehaU oonsent that ferngnors or nativea who 
bring or seed, buy or solJ. other Chinese produce from or to or ia tho 
interior may alike do so, but without exempCicu from any looa], 
territorial, or special tax or in^post. 

(9} That all transit dooumenta being thus done away with, aliens 
must carry with them the prescribed pesaport when travehiog in 
the interior. 

Treaty Por«. 

(tO) That in return lor this geaeral re*arrangement ol the cocn- 
meroial question, China shall consent to open new porta to foreign 
trade,~say, C^ungk'iog, Ichscg, irganking, Wuhe, W4aohow, d^e. 

Asuinba. 

{11) That in return for this general r^^arrangemeat of the com* 
ree)..ial question, the Treaty Powers slMilbons^t that every fifth 
year there ^all be revision of dte Commercial Regulations and 
Tariff, when the list of duty>payjng goods, rates ol duty, diAerencee 
of mte reiulting from differences ia luswuremeat and quality, &c., 
shall be reconsidered : the revised lule^, Ac., to come into operation 
the following year. 

i 29. Commereiol Fropoeo^; Stumd .Ssf.—Supposing that the 
first set is negatived, and seeing that cbmpiainta have their origin. 
On the One liand, iu want of clearness in the Treaties, and, on the 
o^ter, in difference of rules for aativea and forrijrnfim. nfiing. 
besides, that, in point of waat of olearnese, the chief defect in the 
Treaties is in the provisions, respecting mercltandiae Chat has paid 
duties or transit dues, and tlie ebief evil resulting from dlfferenoe 
of rules is the imposeibiUty of aniforznity. ic is proposed 

{!) TJirC imports of foreign origin, after paycueat of import 
dp^. shall be free from every kind of tax at the port, and shall not 
be again taxable till, when crossing the Hue that divides port from 
interior, transit dues arc leviable: a Uixed Commisaion to sit at 
each port to dotermine tba port area and fix tbs boundary line. 

(S) That imports entering the inferior m^ do so with or withcaC 
transit papers: if without transit papers, they are to be liable 
for all local taxes, no matter in whose bands, a nd if carrying transit 
papers, which natives and foreigners may ^ike procure on payment 
of the Treaty transit dkM, they shall bo free, no matter in whoes 
hands, from all taxation both «n moc from the port and on arrival 
at the place. On sals at the place of dastioatioa, or on departure 
from it, the transit papers are to be given up, and the goods, no 
longer protected by the oertiffoate, me to be h^d liable for all future 
loom taxes, no matter in whose hands, like aU other non*traASit* 
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pftid goods; but suoK goods aro not to be djffersotjsiJy taxed or in 
any «ay caDed on to make up for cJiargse eeoaped while trav^ing 
Under the protection of transit papers. 

(3) Tiiat native produvo from tiie interior may bo brought down 

by naUvGH and foruignera afiko under irunsit )>apiH’>^or, if theee 
uoiiuemed no d(«irv» wiUiout Uaevsit papers and like oil other C>>inoae 
goode, s.e. wltliout «c<umption from aity locnl tax. If brougjit down 
undnriransit pu|>erft and exempted from loo^ taxation, mich produce, 
on arrival, must be entered at the Maritime Costoius as ** in transit.” 
When eubMo^U'^itl}' shipped to a foreign country, it eitaJl pay export 
duty And transit duo : if eliippud to anotlier Treaty port, it shall pay 
««xport duty cind o<i iitlajid duo to ttio export duty; if not 

shipped u> foreigti or ^Pieaty poi’t withiti months from 

arrived, the persoti who regiaCwvd ttio produro ns ” in transit *' eltall 
pay an inland due e«iuat to twice the export duty. 

(4) 'J'liat foreign ijuiK>rt*s whetlier witli or witliujt Umiait 

pai>ers, may bo disposed of en rotue. but naUvo jn*uduce once SDtert^ 
for ansit, and travelling under imns-ii papeis, mav nob bo disposed 
of inkkiid, but must be brought to the Treoty port, iaillng whi^ the 
inerobvit oonoemed will bo required to pay a 6ne of taels. 

Where bransit-psad and non*transitrpaid goods tmvol in company, 
the merohante concorued must liand lists of tlielr goods to the 
barriers met with : if any imn-tranaic-paid goods are found travelli^ 
with t7aiisit*paid goods and aro uot reported by the merchant, aJl 
the goods, wheth.^r txansitri>aid or not, will be confiscated. 

(6| That reexports shall not be entitled to drawbacks unless 
re-exported withui three yearn from first arrival. 

(fi) That tlicia s]ial! be a revision of tlio TaiSfi and Tariff Rules 
every fifth yoar. and tliat tho revised Tariff and Rulea shall come 
into opttAtion the following year. 

I fiO. Commerciai Proposals ; TAird 5ef.^S«tppoemg neither 
first nor second set to be accepted, and supposing tKat tha meaning 
of the Treaty really is. tliat, eftor payment of iiDport duties, foreign 
goods, Uike at tha poit and iu tho interior, are taxable like ^1 
Chinese goods, and are only to be exempted from taccee while travel¬ 
ling from, a port to a place aecompaoied by transit papers, it is 
proposed 

(1) Tliat it shall be autlioritotlvaly stated that, i^bher owned 
by natives or foreigners, imports of foreign origin may be taken 
tulsod imder tiwnsit papers from port to place by Chinese as well as 
for e i g ners, and that tlie transit papers are to be Koxrendered on 
arrival at the place, and tho goods tiioreafter regarded as Chinese 
goods, liable for all chargee, no matter in whose hands. 

(2) That iriien produce is brought from tha interior under trsnslt 

papers, the bringer shall deposit a promissory note for the vslus 
of the produ<'u with the Customs, and that, in the event of the 
produce being exported to a foreign port within months 

from arrival, the promissory note shall be cancelled i failing this, 
the promissory note shall be presented and enforced. 

(3) That foreign importe, whether with or without transit 
papers, may be ditposed of sn rouU, but native pi’Oduce ones entered 
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for »nd txAvslling under trensU pAp«n. may not be diepoeod 

et uU^d, but muftt be brougjtt to iho Treaty port, fe^ng vbieK tbo 
mertbant ocmccrned vUI be required to pay a fine of taels, 

mere treneiV-paid and non'tranrjt*paid gooda t^a^‘el in company. 
Che DMTohaots concerned roust band liata of their goods to tloe baniets 
met with; if any oori-tranait*paid goods are found travailing with 
tranait^jd goods and are not reported by tlia merchaat, all the 
goods, whether transit-paid or not. will be confisuted. 

(4) 'Ktat reexports shall not bo entitled to drawbacks unleM 
re-ex^rt«d Vithin three years from ftmt arrival. 

(5) Tbat there shall l>e a reviiiion of tlit* Tariff and Twiff KuIm 
every flftb year, and that tlio revised Tariff and Ruks sbali cniuo 
into operatioB the following year. 

\ Oomm*rcialpfopo$aU : 5tf.*^The first set conk^%rirc«t 

the propceala thought inoetbkeiy to be really useful to both foreigner 
and native; the second set follows the more liberal intorpretatdoit 
of the Treaty; the Umd follows tlio liberal inter^etatJojK 
Supposing all tltfee seta to be tlirown out. a start mg*pob)i must bo 
elsewhere aought. It is therefore pr«po«<ed 

(i) That, if officials ha^'e no t^etisfactoiy propixitions to maki*. 
tha merohanta themselvos, wiili whom the dsnand for a rearreuBC' 
raeot originated, be called upon to propose the raise they winli to bo 
bound by witiun tlie llnuta of existing Troatiee. 

f 22. The remarks tiiat precede tbo pro}X«sJ8. H 3 to 17. wjjj 
liave prepared the reader to andemtacul the object aimed at by each 
suggest’.<Q. and to «ce why and where tho tdternative seta dilfer 
from each other. In the concluding remarks at the end of this 
Uemorandem, |§ 45 to SO. will be found some obeervatioiis on tho 
advantage) the various propoetUs. but more eepeciaUy those of M:e 
fiivt set. are tliought to offer. 


HI.—Judicial. 

r sjM commerci^ pro^'lsions of tho TVoatlee JjaJ naturally 
to be supplemented by judicial arrangemonta. Tiio judicial stipnla* 
tions are as follows 

0 . Queetions between foreigner shall be subject to the juriedic* 
tion of the foreign autiiorftiea. 

b. Chinese guilty of criminal acts towards foreigners shall be 
punished by the Chinese euthoritics. 

a Foreigners oommltting a oriroe in China shall be punished b} 
the foreign authorities. 

d. Fo^gnere having a grievance against Chinese shall state it 
at the Consulate ; the donsul shall try to arrange it amicably, and. 
If ho fails to do so, shall request tha Chinese authoritiee to assist, 
that ^ley may examine together and decide equitably. 

a Chinese having a grisvanea against foreigners may state it at 
the ConsoJate, and ^e Consul shall act as before. 

/. In oaaee of ineendiariKsi or robbery, the local avthoritiee are 
I > recover stolen ptopoHy. suppress disorder, and punish the guilty. 
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9 . If a focuigD >« th« ChiMie vuthoriUM ar« to 

ftirest &nd punlfth the pirateo, vui r«cov«r the eteten property. 

Chinese teking refuge eb Hong Kong ere to he surrendered to 
Chinese euthorities on officifti requisition end proof of guilt, end. eb 
Cho ports. On requieitioD. 

i If Ohineee debtors eb«cond» Chinese snthoritiue are to do their 
ubmoet to arroet and oikforce payment. Foreign authorities to act 
slxmlwly if foreign debtors abscond. 

k. Chinese incurrtoe debts at Hong Koog, is., out of China, 
the foreign Couito on the spot are to arrange. If Chinwe debtors 
abscond and reach Chincso territory, the Chinese autltoritics, on 
Consular application, are to do tlieii utmost to see justice done. 

These atipulations are sufficiently nurrveious and sufficiently 
general in spirit and letter to provide for tlie majority of possible 
•Ases ; but. nevorthslos", even in judicial matters, the complaints 
on both sidoa are many and frequent. Premising that mch com' 
plSkinte onginato rather tn difference of law, procedure, and }>enalty, 
blian in any premeditated intentioit to needect busiuew ar act ur, > 
justly, some of them -will now be noticed undi t tlie lieadinga of 
Person, Property, and Revenue. 

{ 24. Where queetions affecting Person have ari^^, foreigners I tatw 
oomplainsd that tli«r Chinese artsailants have not been artaeted, or, 
if arrested, have either not been punished or have been insnfBciently 
punished, or tliat the real erireinals Itave been allowed to eKc^e 
and other friendless ivretohen substituted, or thot, M'hsro to^'eral 
ought to have been alike punished, only one ban been dealt with, Jk. 

On the other band, Chinese in turn cum^tlain that foreigners 
sMaolt Chinees wjtli im)>iuuty ; that what China cedis murder is 
invariably eiususod or made mansJaughtor by foreign Courts: that 
where Chineeo law preeoribea daat)i tlio offmdtng fore^pter is sen- 
tenoad to only a short impnsorunervtand Chat, while the foreigner 
insists that Chinees shall be punlsliod with death where foreign life 
has been lost, he, on his side, expects China Co accept a small imm of 
money In lieu of a dsatb punishment where Chinese life is le«t, &o. 

The fors^ner charges the Chinese official with accepting bribes, 
and urges Chat Chinese torture will make any innocent persoo admit 
that he is Cbe guilty orlmioal; similarly, the Chineve are not eon* 
vinced that Consuls do not take bribes, and point out that the foreign 
mcda of axamining witueasra doee not invariably ollcit the whole 
UuCh, and Chat trtal by jury does not always do justice. Horeover, 
while the foreigner protocts the accused &y throwing the onus of 
proof OB the aoousars, Chinese will not coudemn or punish till the 
offender has himself confessed his guilt- 

Whon these oomplaiuts are cvefully locked into. It beoomee 
evident that what give* common offence to both aids* ii not tl»at 
crime is not considered orims, or theC Che laws do not pro>^de punish¬ 
ments for crime, but that there is no common and uniform procednre. 

} 25 . In the matter of qDsetions affecting Property, complamto 
of much the same kind are to be heard. 

The foreigner complains tlxat the Chinese authoriiiee are dilatory, 
shield tiieir own people, refuse justies. kc.; and the Chineoa com- 
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piAins thAt tlie foreign offioiftb few to ofiond their own dAtionek, 
beUovo the foreign eod rejoet the Chiiie«e evidence^ decide unfoirl?, &e. 

More eep^eielly the Clilneee feola ^griovcd vriien be ee<^ thet a 
foreigner who l^e o clftim ageiost» dnoamau is novor c«3ntoiib till 
he doite i^w utioost to whug tlie whole Amount from tlie feinlly, 
frioodp, or Hocurstioe o{ tlio debtor, while tlio Ciuuu«e wlio u 
clidm ag\inBt a foreigner iv rcquiced to oecopt a decision which uuikn. 
the do)>tor A bankrupt, Aivd gives tlio creditor eitlier nothing At a! I 
or only so muoh per cent. 

Moreover. Chineae vompl«ii tliAt foreign plAinte are often Ci^inese 
plAints ui di^uiw, end Assort that the foreigner rnerely fAtherx 
them for a uoiniuiwioii, the mult beiitg that, \rhon the ii>achi)iery 
of A Consular Court is set in operation, ow Chinese in enabled to do 
injustiev' to acothcr, and effOctually ecroon behind the 

foreigner. 

Aa with Fersor^ cae««, eo too in oAse^ affecting Proporty, tUe 
procedure of tiw one side doee not satisfy the rsquireinenta of the 
other. 

I 36. When case* Arising out of Revenue mAtters come up, the 
punishment provided for by tho TroAtisa Is oonfisoAtion or fine. Tl;e 
penalty ot confiscation is prescribed whan goods are dUcharged before 
pesmit to open hetchca is issued, wben goods are landed or shipped, 
aftor hatcliM aro open, without permit, wlum goods are tranaliipped 
without )Krnut, when fraud on the revenue in detected in goods for 
which drawbacka or e^enxptlon eertUleatee aro applied for, when 
veasek trade at non*Treaty*port plooen. Ac.; and the penalty of a 
ui preecribed when iDaatets fail to report tiieir ships within forty- 
eig^t liuura, or Olien hatches witiwuc Mrmisaian, &c. There is 
beeidca a special article of a goaersd kind which says that when a 
Tossol is coneumed in smugglmj;. the goods, whatever their value 
or nature, shall be subject to confiscation by tiie Cltinese authoritiaa, 
and the sliip may be prohibited from«trading further aad esnt away 
as soon US hor accounts are paid •, and anotijer article adds tiiat all 
^tenaliiea enforced or cpufisoaliOM made are to belong and be appro* 
priatod to the public service of tho Oovemroeut of China. 

^ VhiJe t lie Treaties have tbuaenacted ruiee and preaoribed penalties 
in connection with their eommefoial stipulations and in addition to 
thrir judicial provisions, they lieve not estabiished Courte to record 
or procedure to try this class of cases. To remedy this defect Joint 
Inquiry Rules were subsequentiy drawn up. Theee Rules make 
this distinction : titat, whereas the OhjnoM Customs have presumably 
already nelsod and hold posseeaion of the goods ooncerired in cases 
for which the penalty is confiscation, while in those oases In which 
the penalty is a fine, the individual concerned is afoirigner, and. as 
suoh, can only be got at throu^i bis Consul, it is a mutually fair 
arrangemejit, in cases of fine, to require diina to prove in the foreign 
Court that the individual has done what deserves a fine, and in ceesa 
of confiscation, to require the parties intareeted to prove in tho 
Chinese Court that tbejr goods do not deawve to be confiscated In 
the One oase the Customs authority sits with the Consul in the 
Consular Court, and may appeal agunst the decision. 
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&nd m tho ocher the Consul eiCe with the CostomB authority in the 
Customj Court, aad may appeal agujiut the CuBtoms decision. 
This pivcedure is fair to oil parties ; the open inquiry olieita all facts 
and gives full publicity, and the right to appeal ie odequata protoo- 
cion against either Injustloe or bareness, llie Joist InqQiry Ituies 
may therefore be held to eupply a wont, and eo far Cbev seem to bayo 
worked fairV welL 

But,,nevertl\el6ss» complaints arc etiU to bs Iteard t the iorsiguer. 
for Instmca, complains that la coses of oonAsoatioa the Chinese 
GoTenunwC is peouniorily interested, and urges that it ou^ht not 
to have tM power of judging where it ie itself so directly ooncened. 
and, cn the other hand. China complaios that where the letter of the 
Treaty rule is clear and unmistakable, the foreign authority is coo* 
tiuua!^ urging that the spirit of it means something else, and 
invariably construes it in a way adverse to tho pusishmept stipulated 

bs indieted. 

Thess eoraploizLta exist, and tlie inference is that the mattor 
requires oonsideration and authoritative adjustment. The Joint * 
Inquiry'Buies have catablisliad a fixed and ihtoIUgible procedure, 
but they have foiled to silence complointa, and the pcooednre cacmet 
yet be pcouovmoed to be the best possible under the circumstances. 

I 27, The complaints to be heard on each hand coooeming the 
way m which questions oonceming person, property, and fines and 
confiscations forbreoelxes of revenue laws ore judicially dealt with, 
ail point in the same direotion : a common procedure of a kind to 
ei^oe the objections of both sides is StiU wanting. Considering 
that priociple, procedfire, and penalty all differ, it is no wonder 
that complaints are made: but seefog that there Is no desire to be 
unjust, it is to be presumod thst it will be possible to elaborate 
arrangements that will be accepted by. and be satisfactory to, both 
for^gnsr and native alike. 

T^ Judicial Proposals will now be submittedIlka the Com¬ 
mercial, they ore drawn up in four alternative sets. 

( Sd. Judicial Propoc^ : Pirft S'sf.—Seeing that on both sides 
there were laws and punishments long before Treatiee were bought 
of; seeing that the judicial Stipulations of the Treaties fully prove 
that each wishes to act justly and give the other no cause of com¬ 
plaint ;' and secii^ that the complaints that have originated may be 
traced to tlie wmit of a common procedure, and that tberafore the 
establishment qf a common procedure in coses offeotirg both 
foreigners end natives ie tho chief end to be amwd at, it Is proposed 

{1} ^at disputes between foreignore, and in Brtiich Chineoe ere 
not ocnooreed, shall continue to be heard and arranged by tl)e foreign 
authorities. 

{2) That tor tlie arrangement of all questions affecting person or 
property. &o.» and whiclt 'coaoem both foreigners and natives, a 
Common Code shall be drawn up. 

(It) That h Covtrt shall be established at each Treaty port to 
odmiruster the Common Code: that this Conrt shall be presided 
over by one of the expectant Too tola, to be appomtad to that duty 
by tho Qovemor of the province, and that them shall be asoooiated 
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ttim A fetWgw a>-Jodge in Chinew p4y : thatin CAMeof iniport- 
4nce th«r« tluU] b« two MMseors on« to b« naitMd by the 
and (he other by the defend&ot: and (bat this Com-t shall be «m* 
powered to euminon £oreigna« and nativee alike to appear aa 
wjtneseee. 

(4) That in addition to ordinary caaea allecting person and 
property, ad Oastoms oasea involvio^ confiscation of goods or fine 
for of regulations, shah be lieard and aeitled by tliis Court. 

(6) That m oases involving not more than dollars, or 

puniahment not exceeding ixoprieonmect, (be de<^ioo oi 

this Court alien be final. 

(fl) That in casee involving more than doUars, or punieh* 

:MD( of a more eerious native tben imprisonment, there 

may be appeal within days to the Chief Superintendeiit of 

Trade. 

(7) That where the aenteivoe of this Court is deatli, it must be 
approved of by the Yarngn and Uinistex concerned before being 
given effect to. 

191 That thero ahell be no torture made \vre of in the examination 
of witneeeee; that ccxdeesion of guilt be not re<|uired from the 
accused •, end (hat perjury and coaterapt of Court be punUhable 
by fine and imprisonment. 

(91 That lavyore may be employed to prepare plaints, examine 
and oroes'esamine witness, and draw up argumanta io writiog 
for both partite. 

( 10 ) *niat afoil report of each case shall be iran*mjteed through 
the Yam^n to tl)e Legation coneenicd, for its information. 

(11) Tiiat tlie cso-Judgee shall be five m number; one to reside at 
Tien'tain, for duty at Tien'tein. Kewcliweng, and dicfoo ; one to 
rseide at Hankow, for duty at Ksukow, Kiukiang. Wuhu, lehang. 
and ChuRckUng; one to reside at Shaiigliae, for du9y at Shangbae, 
Ningpo, Chinkiang and Kganking i one to rtwido at fWshow, for 
duty at h'occhow, WdnclMw, I'ainsui, Takovr, and Amoy : and one 
to reside at Caocou. for duty at Canton, Swatow, and Hainan. 

(IS) That the Judicial Kulee aJiail be revised evary fifth year, 
and the revinod rules taku effoet the following year. 

I S9. JvdUinl ProponU: Second ^<*f.~&appoelng the first sat 
of Judicial Proposals, which aim at providing a common procedure, 
to be rejected, and seeing tliat. wh^ both foreigners and nativea 
are pamas to a cau«e, if a oomiRoo yroeadure is iropoaaible, the next 
most naoei«ary thing to bo done to conviuce both sides that juetioe 
is fairly administer^ :«joint action, it is propceed 

(1) That in all oaaea in which both foreignere and natives sm 
roQoemed, Consul and native magls^to shalfsit together as Treai* 
d»ait and Ass s e u or, the former preiidlng whan the dafendant is a 
foreigner, and (ho latt^ when lie Is s uativ^^that is to aay, eaoh ia 
bis own Court. 

(2) Tliat when the property Involved is of value above dollars, 
or the proGecution ariraa out of lose of life, the Aaeeeaor shall have 
the power of appealing against the daeiaion of the Piaaident to the 
high authorities at Peking. 
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(3) Thftt a rMUJXt4 o£ caeM ahall be drawn up and circulated 
every j^fth year, and rules of practice be drafted> procedenta aet forth 
and arrang^, jse.. for further guidance. 

{ 30, Judi<ial PropoMZe .* 'TAi*^ 5eL-^uppoeiag nailer drat 
nor second set of Judicial Proposals to be accepted, and that neither 
a cominon prooeduro nor joint actiouis to be looked for, the neict beet 
thing to do is to pro%^de for the roost iroportant class of cases, and 
seeing that it to the prooeduro in oases arising out of oocurrenoee 
in which lifo has been loet, that exception has most ueuelly been 
taken, it is proposed 

(1) That in all oases Arising out of occurreacea In which life lias 
been lost, the local court slialj make full inquiry, and send the pro> 
oeedings to Peking for deoinion. 

(2) Tliat the punishment the orizns merits shall be infiioted, 
and that pecuniary oompensatiozis ehal) not be permitted to be 
offered or received. 

(3) That a lUt of casee shall be drawn up ovary Svo jreare and 
circulated for the ventilation of the general question. 

( 31. Judicitd. Pr^potola: i^ourm Se^.-^^upposjng that all the 
preceding three sets of proposals arc thrown oat, and seeing that 
sorria closer acquaintance with each other's procedure is calira for, 
it is proposed 

(1) That each shall communioate to the other on explanation 
of what it is the duty of hie national Court to do, when a plaint is 
presented affecting person or property. 

$ 32. From the preceding proposals it will be a^ that, where 
questions arise affecting both natives and foreigners, it is a common 
code, a common procedure, a common penalty, and a common court 
that are chiefly recommended. As In the esse of the Commercial 
Proposals, what remains to be said as to tlie advantegea tlie aecept> 
ance of these Judicial Proposals is likely to yield will be found in 
the concluding esotion. 


rV.-^Adm»nie<ro/iVc- 

S 33. In the introductory remarks, complaints were arranged 
under three headings. Commercial. Judicial, and Administrative, 
and in view of the circiunetaDoea which condition action it was said 
in I 6, to be practical, propoaale ought to be of a kind to convince the 
Treaty Powers that the liroitatious of any etipulaticn afford sufficient 
margin for the exercise of the ri^ts it guaranceee, induce China 
to see that the conoeeaion isnotunilinited, and promise an improve' 
ment on the r^ulations and procedure now existing. In || 3 to 19 
and H 20 to !29, the ooromercfal and judicial complaints have been 
examined end proposals have been put forward tmppoeed to be an 
improvement on existing regulations and procedure. The class of 
complsinrs described as Administrative remains to be noticed ; 
and it is in cconection with tliem mainly, and the suggestionA about 
to be zaade to meat them, that an effort seems to be called for to 
induce foreigners to accept limitations and Chine to yield a sufficient 
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laAFgin. Ajiything effected in thtf direction viU not be vithont ite 
edveategee. 

I 84« Whet ere Uieee edimniavetive oompI&inCs f 

On tbe foreign jide they ere ^jefiy of thie kind, thet foreigcers 
are not allowed to cirealeto freely, or ^tUe inland, or work minea, 
or introduee rnilwaye. telcfcrepha. and cdnte, or procure the adoption 
of appliance^ which they Jmve convinced themaolves are certain to 
be atteiKied witii beneficial ffeulu, &e. Theae complaints Amount 
to tills: tlist tlie Ciilnesn (lov'crnnicnt rrrfusae to aecapi forej^ 
advice, or give foroignors earu biunrhc in Cliina-^nd titoee sgain, 
say the eoin^eitunU. (o ilils. th«it Chine, in a word, ia UoetJe. 

Od the (^>ne>e akle comvpondiiig complalnta axe also growing. 
JuaC &s the oomtnerriol nrrangomante of the 'fteetiee have oauMd 
omnmervtkil and tu^oneiel deraugeniont tlirougliouc China, so, too. 
Cfieir adiuiniatrMi%'a arreatgunumoi have created administrative 
difficulciofl for Ciov’umnuMit mid ofllciaie. and local grievancea for 
gentry aod people. The country begine to feel that Government 
eenaented toarroDgoments by which ^Inahaa ioat face: the officials 
have long been oonaeious that they are becoming ndicoloua in the 
vyti of tlie people, seeing that where a foreigner is concerned they 
con neither enforce a Chinese riglit nor redrew a Chineee grievance, 
even on Cliineae soil ; and the Oevemmant hee to admit that for 
wliat it lias given up. it has got nodiing to ehow in return; and all 
this ia in turn attributed to ifio exterritoriel clauses of the TceatMe. 

It is quite poMtble cliat the Tre&ties are not to blame, politically, 
judicially, or oommeroialVv, for all tliat is Jaid to their ohatM: but 
whatever handles they offer arc on all sides eagerly laid hold dC, 
and tbs grievances they are held to constitute are certain to be felt 
and octuplemcd of more and more, tlie longer they are allowed to 
continue to exist. 

i 3.*^. Granted toat China liu shown unwillingness to accept 
foreign advice tni act on fur^n suggiratioas: to what is such 
unwIUingness to be attributed ? There ore several oausss in operation. 
Pint of all the Chinese are a very ccnceited peoplo^hsy wilJ Iiordly 
allow that thoir eondit^on ia to be Improvtd upon ; secondly, Uie 
Ohinsae are a svry contented pcople^'dicy dislike and fear diango, 
and balieve that the way of living that satisfied their forefathers fo 
two or three thoosaad years wjU do well enough for themeelves; 
thirdly, officlala and people were idiks ignorant on all foreign aubjeota, 
and did not for a moment imagine that there was anything l^tar 
cut of CSiina tlian tJiey already htd In it; fourthly, people and 
officiala, bai more ss^vscially offibiaTs, have been siispicloua' of the 
foreigners* intentions, and still think every word must have some 
ulterior object, and evVy suggestion some sinister motive; these, 
and kindred ru asoos, have o^>erated and are operatiug on all sides 
egainut foreign ideas and foreign ways. but. obstacles tliocgh they 
long have been and now are, they Are iievertheleae forces which must 
deoreaee in power in proportion as CMnsM become better acquainted 
witb for^gDera and enlightenment becomea more general. At the 
aaiAe tima tbelr temporary poteocy wiU be rather iacreaeed than 
removed by any fereige pressure ioceoded for their ramoval. Sut 
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aloagaidd o{ these there exists another set of opposing forces,—ioroes 
which most loorsese in power in proportion se Chine inoreaaee in 
enlightenment, and whose reinova] ChiDa cannot effect tiU the 
foreigner hinif*elf wUis it. 

I 36. Created that Chino is unwilling to increase the foreigner's 
libsrQr of aotion throaghout the length breadth of the land : 
thic, too, is not withont an esplsnalion. 

When the first Treaties were made China had had no experienoe 
of international dealings, ond no aoquaintance with international 
relations, bnt the foreigner's knowledge of the many difference 
between Chinese and foreign offioial action in matters affecting 
property or person was alreMy of a kind to make him unwilling to 
accept 6hinese procedure: it wia, therefore, wise and, at the time, 
right for the foreign negotiator to stipnlate that queetions affecting 
tlM persons or property of loreigneis should be arranged by the 
foreign authority, and. ou the oBher hand, tJie Chinese officials who 
coosentsd to that arraogemont without stipulating for the varioue 
limitations by which it ought to have bean uecompaoied, can hardly 
ba blamed for their wuit cl p^itioal forceight, even had they been 
free to refuse acquiescenbe. But during the thirty yoars that have 
elapsed since then. Chinese offioials have learned many thin^ ; they 
know that the Treaty Powers do not respectively accord to each 
others subjsots the position that tbe Treaties bind China to give,— 
they have seen that in questiocs between natives and loraigners, 
whan the dsoision has rested with foreigner^, natives, if it in any 
degree goes against them, are never satisfied,-^snd while th^ assort 
that the sxistsnoe of thiestipnlation is already essreising an influence 
injurious to the prestige of the Government and tbe digni^ Of 
Chinees ofBoii Is, they ask if it is to be wondered at that China refuses 
to assent to &uoh an extension of it as might scatter it wholesale 
through China and multiply the troubles that foreign intercourse 
has 80 constuitly caused them beyond all calculation. 

Aeoerdisgly, whsi^ the forei^ter moots anything new, tbe sug- 
gtation—'Viewed with dislike sa recommending oh^ge, and with 
suspicion as coming from, the iorefgner—is only toe likely to be 
replied* to thus ^^It may be good, but having done without it so 
lo^, we can do without it longer; it may be good, but, however 
good it may be, we cannot afford to accept it coupled with extarri* 
tortaliiy—we have granted exemption from Chincea control at the 
ports, but we oannet go on to make the exempt a power in tbe ' 
interior. 

} 37. Tire foreigner’s administrative complaint lb that 'China 
doetf nobaccept foreign suggeetioas; China’s reply is that she cannot 
do so, sc Icng as their couoomitsnt is unlimited exterritoriality. 

Like all other general tenra the word exterritoriality Icoms 
larger in its vsgueneas then it really is, and, such being the oaae, it 
may be unneceasss^fly standing in the way of both parties : that part 
of the thing exterritoriality which the foreigner really wiebss for in 
China may M something which, onoe sxplaii^ed, China can continue 
to grent him without fesi t thet pert of this thing exterritorisJity 
which China drssds to see coming in as the concomitant of foreign 
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gg gg MCieine, m^y be >iiat the Mmethmg that the forei^er dOM not 
reqnire or espeot to be givsa. It would be hopeleca to expect 
forei^ !^Dwen to ooeeent to give up exterritoriaii^ eategorioelly 
aod without explanation; bat the word ma^ be gives up, and. of 
the thlnga it eovera, each mAy be retained under their own reepeotive 
denominatiane aa are really lue/ul to the cme aide, and really hannleea 
to the other. 

What doee the foreigner aak for t la it to maint^n hia preeont 
hasy and Indefinite exterritorial etatua 1 He can do this: but not 
Only wlU be then contiQue with no promiae of other improvement, 
but win remain weighted with the oppoeition, euspioion and dielike 
that that etatua must ever keep alive for him in China. le it exton* 
eioo o£ intorcouc^—growth of trade—development in China—ira- 
provemenc of interziational reiatioaa, that he seeks for f He ««<» 
have theee: but only on ono condition—a roarrangemeni and change 
of etatos. What doee China seek lor t Doee she wish to keep out 
everything emacking of exterritoriality t She can do to: but only 
at the lose of all the volueble leescne that foreign intercourse oan 
teaoh* Doee abe want to learn thoea leeaona—to beoome rich and 
strong 7 She can do so: but only on condition that she will allow 
of soma kLod or periton of exterritoriality within her boundariee. 

On the one hand, given the oertaiaty that there wHl be no great 
amelioration of the pneent state of thinge; on the other, given the 
oertainty that there will be improvement; there can be uo question 
M to which is the more pleasing proepeer., Bni accojnpanyiog 
the future that prwnUae no improvement, tba foreigner retains bis 
undefined exterritoriality; while accompanying the future that 
promises improvement, he has only a limited kind of exterritoriality 
only so much of exterritoriality as he can really find use for. 
Where then is the value of the other elemeot as acooippanying the 
oce or ae abeeat from ibn other-Hui unrsgalated exterritorial status 
whoas presence neeessitates the first—stagnation ; and whose absence 
eosurea the second—progress 7 Surely the time has arrived when 
such an understanding might be arrived at aa should ramove this 
obstacle from the common pathway of both foreigner and oative: 
ft is preventing the ooe from doing what be for bis own gc^— 
it U beeping the other from reaping the fair rewards of much study, 
labour, aruT expenditure. 

On both sides there is soraetiiing valuelees in exterritoriality 
which either side can aiford to givb up to secure the secnething 
valuable in the unproved intercourse that will accompany the rasi- 
duum. Mutual oonoassion is what is first of all ceceaaary: but 
mutqai concassion is an impeasibility, so long as there Is not a 
oemiaoci uodsrstaading,—and aa for a oommon nnderstaiu^g. 
it oaonot be arrived at lUilaas both sides speelc out. 

If Oiina says to the foreigner: you make too much d your 
szterritoriality—you set toe much value by it; the foreigner 
oataralJy asks what he is to reeeit*e in exchange. If the foreigner 
sayw to China: you fear cur exterritoriality too much, yon seo more 
in it than it eoatams: China as nsturally asks in reply: What 
limits can be put on it ? 
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I d6. Oa more than oaa occasion a high oSloial hM Mid : giva 
up McUiTjtori&Iitp and you may go whoro you iike; ” and the last 
time the subject came up he will you even Jet our people 

in your porta have the striding we give yours in ours 7 ** 

If freedom of movement wrre all that ia wanted • much might 
be urged in favour of oloejng with the first propoeitfon; on the one 
hand» China would be certain to take the greateat poesible care not 
to interfere with the foreigner needleealy, ao long aa he did nothing 
that Chioeee may not do. and. if interfering, wouki be aa careful not 
to treat him in a way likely to provoke foreign intervention i >while, 
on the other hand, for^i^ eouatriea would watch over the Wety 
of their nationali just aa jealously as they do now that they protect 
them by exterritoriality. The travelling foreigner would 
meet with leee hindrances and be better trMted everywhere than at 
present. 

Bat»ths foreigner will reply—liberty to oireulate freely smd 
Settle anywhere is not all that ia wanted; foreigners went to circulate 
end to settle, in order to be able, in addition, to buy and eell. and to 
inteodaoe iruprovementa and changea. and theee, he fears, are the 
very tbinp that any renunciation of exterritoriality would make 
it impossible for him to do. Better retain the exterritoriality now 
«ijoy^ at the ports and under paaspert and the foreigner can 
already, within e limited area, act very freely; he can also continue 
to ventilate the improvements it la in his power to suggeet, and can 
declaim og^nst the bUndneee el the Government that refuses to 
let its people appropriate all theee benefits. But were the extertU 
tonality be already etijoya given up, be fears Chat the power which 
now keeps him from working freely in the interior would viriuelly 
eject him from the porta, and that, if haply allowed to remain or go 
inland, he would still have to become more than Chinameo, 

while the Government would grow more exclusive than ever. 

Such fears cannot be set aside as groundless: at the time, 
just as it is certain that, at this date, the objection of Che Govern- 
meat is not so much an objsotion to improvements as an objection 
to improvements pfue extension of unregulated and unlimited 
excerritoriaUty: sc. too. it is mere than probable that, were exterri¬ 
toriality no longer the bugbear itis. China’s cry would 1 m for, not 

against, what the foreigner styles progress. As once before remarked, 
the difficulties of a merely conservauve or anti-progress programme 
become daily more apparent, and its eoforcement less lilmly to be 
persevered in. 

I 39. It may safely be asserted that the exterritorial stjpulatiooe 
of the Treaties have done more than anything else to set the Oovera- 
mentag^stany extension of intercourse, and that these stipula^ons, 
whether it be by the interpretation given to them or the action taken 
under them, are increaaiogly producjog an effect and exM-oising an 
infiuence unfavourable to the development of resources and iotroduc- 
tion of improvements. Would it not, then, be well to take up the 
subject and hear what ie to be ss^d on both sid«e ; hew much of 
exterritoriality the foreimer wants, why. and for how long; how 
much of exterritoriality China feels at liberty to allow of, what it ia 

11—80 
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9b« dUUke*. And why ; nod put tM queatjon of tha relation 

of each to other on a fair, friendly, end inteUi^ble iooting 7 

On the one bend, the foreigner muet let ^ina eee t^t she ie 
proteot^ from wbet ehe bee to be Che chief dengere of inter- 
oourae; on the other, muA oleAr the eenree for foreign 

legicimete ecterpriaa. Nothing will help to do both things so surely 
AS A r^aRADgement of the, exterritorial stipnlAtioas, and it is to do 
tbie. to suil Oiina’s fean and open up a mors promising future for 
foreign ideas, artSt and inventions in ^jpA, that the following Aug- 

C j/wiB, uke the eomplainte, styled Administrative* Are submitted. 

l^eatiee. it is true* do not contain the word exterritorisiiCy, but 
the stipalAUons referred to in section 20 oonstitnU the foreigner’s 
exterritoriality is Chinn. The eaggeetiona thet follow will daal 
with stipnlAtions in the oODorete* and not with the generAlizatioD. 

I 40. AdrjUnittnUv^ SvQfutioM: Tirti 5rh—Wbera there ie 
interoourse between two countries there are two points of primary 
inportAnee: 1. thAt there eball be rulee, and, 2, that the roiee eball 
be plain* inteUigihle, unmistAhabla; and the ends to be 

thereby aimed at are theee: that the foreigner ahall ant only blew 
that he is not above the laws, but also know what laws Ke has 
to obey, and hew he is to be dealt with; that the native shall know 
that the foreigner* though a foreigner, baa his rights* and that both 
foreigner and native shAll know that each has made the proper 
ooooessions to Che other. The first set of suggestions now to be sub* 
mitted are drawn up from thie point of viaw 

{!) Beeing that doubt, discussion* and inconvenience are the 
result of diversj^ of form snd language in the Treaties* and seeing 
that, ID point of fact, and by real on of the mosViavcured'oation 
clause* all the Treatiss, however dissimilar in form and iangnage, 
are identical in spirit arid matter. >c Is enggseted: 

To consider wliether it would not be possible to draw up one 
oommoD version in Chinese for all IVsatiee, and to supplement it by 
equivalent versions in Eaglish*?'reneh* Qerman.Kussian* Spanish, Ac. 

(2) Se^og that to some extent what is objectionable in existing 
T^satiss may Cake its objectionable colouring from apparent wast 
of reciprocity, and seeing that sa appearance of reciprocity in 
TVsaty coDOSesious not oofy causes oonceasions to be less objected 
to* but makes TmUss gensratly eesiar to be worked, it is suggested : 

To ooDsider whedier it would not be possible to arrange that 
foreigners arrivii^ in China and Chinsse arriving in foreign countries, 
shall reciprocally on first arrival report themselves to their own 
Consul, and shall after that enrol themselves either with their Couul 
aa non*residefita or with the local magistrate aa reaid eats,, aa they 
may thsmselvee ejact; ithe thus enrolled non>reai^te to he thers- 
afiR acimowledged and treated aa aliens, end the thus enrolled 
reeidsnts as natives. Where there js no Consul the newly arrived 
to be for the time baing held to be reddent. 

tS) Seeing tliat where dilutes srise betweon-non-reeidanta (ie.* 
foreigners) whioh do not affeot«aiiv<e. the sstdemeat of them need 
not necessarily be'4he work of the native officials oi toe locality* a pfi 
seeing that in mixed 'questions whers natives are ailect^, it is the 
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mor« 9ep«<iAl duty of native officials, who have consented to tbo 
coming of foreigners and made regulations therefor, and who are 
aecorduigiy at ^a same time reepooaible for tbe welJ>beiog of both 
native and atrajiger, to see that disputes are fully inquired into and 
fairly setflad, it is soggeeted: 

To consider wJtethcr it may not bn poanible to extend the judicial 
provisiODS, propoacd to be introduced and acted on in Chiz^, and 
arrange thetwJiile disputes between Chinese aliens iu foreign countries 
are to be eattled by their own Consuls, disputea between Chinete 
aliens and natives of tbo oovntries resided in or afFecUDg both shall 
be heard and settled by a speoud Court instructed to give effect to 
the common code propceed to be drawn up for the ^ttlement of 
disputes between natives and aliens in China. 

(4) Seeing that the Treaty stipulations alre^y provide tliat 
disputes betaken foreigners shaU be dealt with by Uie foreign officials 
in accordance with tJie foreign laws, and that Ui ca<4ee where disputes 
affeot both foreigner and native, ^e foreign and native authority 
shall eonjointly i^ttla matters equitably,—seeing that these stipul^ 
tions do aot place the forvignsr above the native law or entitle hun 
to disregard it,—and seeing, fortlier, that it io a common complaint 
that foreigners do neglect to ob»iervo native laws held to be essential 
to the welfare. trai;quillity, and welUbeing of tholocalities concer ned , 
thereby creating nuisances, causing discontent, and evoking il]*wiU, 
it is suggested—* 

To consider whether it may not be posaible to declare that 
foreigB o r o Chinese in foreign countries, oud foreigner in Chio^— 
shall be reQiprocariy obliged to observe all such laws of the locality 
as are prohibitory of doings oaloulated to offend and disturb the 
locality: what a native is not allowed to do, a foreigner shall not 
do—what a native may do. a for^gner may equally do: offenders 
to be proceeded against in the Special Court. 

(fl) Seeing that foreigners may dceiie to poeseas lands and houses, 
and t^e sharee in trades, industrlee and companice, and eeeing that 
such kinds of property and all such enterprises are governed by the 
law of ^eland, and do not admit of a mixed treatment—one kind 
for the foreigner and one for the native—and seeing that it wlU be 
alike advant^eous for aucli enterprises, and for all who wish to share 
in them, that t).e standing of all interested in them should 1^ cleanly 
proolaimed and defined, it is suggested— 

To consider whether it may not be possible to declare that where 
aliens own lands or houses, or hold shares in public con^anlee and 
native industries, they must—Chinese in foreign countries oed 
foreigners in China—equally with natives reciprocally obey the 
native laws drawn up for the regulation of suoh kinds of property. 
Questions arising in this connection io be dealt with by the l^)ecial 
Court. 

(6) Seeing that in the interests of Che dignity and authority of 
local cfiGcials everywhere it is adviesble that should be no 
unnecessary exceptions to the exercise of their functions.^^eeiog 
that the t^dency of any exception, neceesory or not necseaary, 
ie to set tbs official in question against the partiee for whom the 
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exertion U made m the other matters theC it comet within tho 
power e( that o£B<ual to pornit o; prohibit, further, or impede; 
and teeing that in Customs ae in other governmental matters tha 
earns care to refrain from creating exceptions is also advisable to be 
exercised, it is saggeated t 

To consider whether it may not he poeeible to enact that foreign 
ebipe arriving in China, and Chinese vesaels arriving in forel^ 
ooantriea, sh^ reoiprecaUy report arrival, deposit 2)apeTx, and clear 
at the Customs, and that ha:wur-mas(ers shall be empowered to 
note and extend protests, ship aod discharge seamen, and do the 
other work of shipping*inast«r and roarioe notary. The veesela and 
crews to otherwise retain their non^eeident character, and be dealt 
with by their reepective Consuis. 

(7) Seeing that it is mutually advantageous for oScjale to be 
easy of access to poople, and seeing that t];e tendency of tite noces- 
sary and official intervention of a third party is to give s hard 
aod formal appearance to affairs, and to render official solutions 
necessary rather than expedite amicable and informal settiemeats, 
it is suggested: 

To CQi^der whether it may not be poesible to declare that 
foreigners—Chinese in foreign eountries and foreigners in China>- 
sb^ reciprocally be at liberty to addreer* the native officiab direct, 
aod trithout C^Bular intervention, whenever they may choose to 

do BO. 

{8) Seeing tliat duee. dutiee, and taxes are all levied by the 
authority of the Oovenunent, and that tl)ere are tariffs according 
to fHiicIi all such levies are raieed^eeing that foreign OovenunenU 
publish such tah£N», and that China bas also pablisbed the tariff 
of dutiee payable at Treaty porta by foreigners,—and seeing that 
gr>V(iniinenud requirpinente from bimo to time necoeutate changes 
in special taxc^ raiseJ jn Uie provinces of China, it ie suggeated : 

^ consi^ wbe^er it would not be possible for tbe Yamdn to 
notify taxes, as established or aboliihcd, to foreign representatives 
for oommunication to, and obeervance by tbeii nationals. 

(9) Seeing that growth and change are eonsUntly calling for 
modidcations, it is suggested: 

TTtat each fifth year these so-called administrative regulations 
be revised: the revise regulatione to come into operation the year 
following. 

(41- Adminittraiivi ffuppeMlons,- Second Set .—Supposing the 
first to be thrown out. and seeii^ that dome kind degree of 
redprooity may help to conoteract some part of tbe ill effects of 
whatever is bed in exietiog arrangements, aod gradually prepare 
the way for an extension of reoiprooity, and other improvementa, 
it is suggested: 

(1) That a oommon Chinese text be adopted for all Treaties. 

(S) That in foreign countries where China has Mtablisbed Lega¬ 
tions aod Conrulatee. disputes between Chinese, and not affecting 
riativee, aball be arranged by the Chinese officials, and ^t in oasM 
which both Chinees and natives are concerned, the course followed 
China for their settiemeot shall there also be adopted 
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(3} veMels sliftU deposit their papers, fto..wiCb theCuBtome, 
tnd entor and ola&r diieee, without Cons^ar intervention. 

(4) That there eh&U be a reviiuon of theee ArrangemenCe every 
hfth year, aod that the revised arrangements shall take effeet the 
following year. 

f 42. jidminUtrativt Suggt^ione : Third Set —Suppeaii^ neither 
first nor eeoond set of these administrative suggeations to be accepted, 
and i^eeing that the existence of the “ raost-favoured-nation ” clause 
in each Treaty in point of fact puts all parties on the same footing, 
it is suggested 

(1) That one common Olnness text bo adopted for all Troatjes, 
and one Tarifi for all merchants. 

(2) That revision of Treaty and Tariff shall take place every fifth 
year and oomo into operation the year following. 

S 49. Administrative Sug^eetiene : Fourth Set. —Bupposiag that 
none of the preceding sets of suggestions prove acceptable* it is 
suggested:— 

(1) That eveiy fifth year there shall be a general revision of 
Trea^es. Tarifs. RuIm, and Regulations. 

S 44. F^ra the preceding suggestions it will at once be been that 
the chief objeotein view are to arrange.for general revision at regularly 
recurring and not too distant* periods thereby keep with tlie 
tirbes,—provide a oorrurron Chinese text for all Treaties and thereby 
make stipulations and rales easily intelligiblei—mtroduoe as much 
reciprocity iu arrangements as oiiGumstanees will admit of and 
thereby win popular assent,—and improve existing stipulaiuons 
wharsvsr experience shows them to be defective and thereby obviate 
nujchiovons results. Should it be found possible to take action in 
the direo^oneuggestedi China would recognise the fact that foreigners 
in Chi:^ are sabjeoted to proper limitations and foreigners would 
equally recognise the fact that, although subjected to limitatious, 
they are nevertheless able to obtda everything they have a right to 
look for. Such an end once eecared would l^vs a most bensfioial 
effeot on general intereste. What yet remains to be scud ae to the 
advastagM to be g^ned from the adoption of tlxese administrative 
suggestions vnH be found in the section that now follows, headed 
Concluding. 


$ 4g. For tbo present the four sets of proposals that precede 
may suAce; but it still remaiDS to supplement what bee bee n seod 
in explanation of the causee that warrant such proposals by soma 
remarks raepectisg the advantage they appear to offer. 

If it be merely deeired to retain aod give full affect to existing 
Treaties, w^t is mainly wanted, id* an authoritative deoUratipn of 
the inte^etation of h few debated clauees; oo the ooccmareial tide, 
the chief desideratum is a definitive etatament of the Tneaning of 
drawback and transit etipulatioos, and. on the judicial, a ^aar 
understanding as to the occasions on which the native and foreign 
authohty shall act conjointly, and the nature and lioite of tlut 
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eonjoini &etion. Wb»fc been adverted to m admuiifltfative 

roqolMmoots would thu» remaifi unprovided for. 

Bat. when the queetioii of a better refuUtioa of the ooxuneroioJ 
side of foreisn mtereourse le £^ly met. end mean* end ends oerefuUy 
looked ei from the etsodpointe of both peiiiee, it ie evident that, in 
point of fact, whet both went i«. eiter ell. oheagee in. rather then 
eoaflnnetionj of. prwent errengemente. The TceetieB have forced 
foreigner^ ijito eertein groovee, end heve done even thie in e wey 
thet hee provoked native oppoeidon ; Md. while the matter of 
each etiputatien he* opened tlie door to abuse of TVeaty privilegee 
by one poHy end to interference with Treaty rights by the other, 
the principle that runs through' the st4>uietum9 hae iteelf been the 
etroageet poMifale incentive to abuse these and interference by 
tboee. Svety where there ie an eecue from reatriotiooe. and a 
cf ebutting Che door in the face of liWty of action. If it be desired 
that intSMOuree shQuId become friendJiar. developroent quicker, 
and oonuneree greeter, it in cl^enge and not condrination that is 
called for. 

I 46. The acceptance of any of the foregoing seta of propoeale 
would remedy some exietiog evils; but it' is for the first set that 
attention ie sepecially invited. 

If the first set of piopoesle should ohance to be given a CriaJ. their 
ft ogpimg stdventagee would speedily be recognized m ibe directions 
below indicated 


Commercteffy. 

{1) One end the same treatment is provided for foreigner and 
Dative: so that there need ntithor be abuse of privflegse nor inter- 
fsreace with rights. 

(?) 7he eight or ten commodities, iioporte and exports. Id wbiob 
fomgn trade is really—if not alono^intereated, are not only relieved 
from Ufioertain and variable taamtiou, but ere freed froni eli taxation, 
on payment of the one fixed charge at a Treaty port. 

(g) The merchandise in which fereigh trade is not intareated 
end which elrculetes in China for Chioeae doiseetio use ia freed from 
the application of the foreign Tariff at Treaty ports and is left to be 
dealt with by the territoriu authorities according to local ruiea and 
requirements. 

{#) As regards a tiiird elase of goods, viz., the artiolee of foreign 
origin which, though recognisable as foreign, arc not staples and are 
for the most part only disposed of at the ports and not sent into the 
intdrioi^-vticles which, thou gh forei^ are not easily distinguiBhable 
from Chineae articles and yet are also not staplee—and the articles 
which, being of native orf^ and bought for foreign export, are, like 
tbs scattered imports, neither certtin nor abundant in the export 
tnde*^ these artiolee and eonunoditiee. of little importance to 
foreign (Ads. are left where they ars now: that la, they remain 
expo^ to tbs uncertain incidence of iooal'taxalion. but are, on the 
ot!^ hand, freed from the certain incidence of import or export 
duty at tbe Treaty ports. 
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(6) The lodftl tAXAtion of Chinese goods for Chinese donesiio 
use and of the insignldoant imports and exports referred to in the 
last paragraph, is not to be in any «ray connected with shipment 
or discharge at Treaty poiia, so that veeeets whieh take mi^d 
freights will neither have to deal with two ssts of CustorD’housea oor 
be subjected to any special detendon. 

(6) WhM the foreigner corapetse with the Chinese merchant in 

Chinese trade on Chinese ground, he will do so on the same footiog 
and cooditioos as the native; where the native competes with the 
foreigner in foreign trade, he wiU do so on the footing and 

conditions as the foreigner. 

(7) Vexatious eepionage at the ports and tawisit troubles in the 
interior disappeu. 

(4) No Interwt is eaorificed to another: neltbsr foreign staples 
to Oblnese desire for revenu^-nor Chinese taxation to isolated 
comxneroial venture c not the goods in which one Power ie interested 
to those which oonoem some other % what is fair to each and good 
for all is secured and promoted. 

(0) Foreigners wiU no longer be reproached for selling th^ names 
to Chines^^native hostility to foreign trade will diaeppear ofiicials 
will no longer be able to say that looskl revenue ie destroyed by 
foreign trad^—foreign trade itself will in every way be fre^ from 
burdens it has now to bear. 

(10) Quinquennia] Tension wiU periodically efiect timely changes, 
removing what is bad and adding what is good. 

JuUciaUff. 

(11) With one oode and one procedure for all cases in which both 
foreignen and natives are concemsd, aod with concomitant arrange* 
menta adequate to Che protection of person and property, C4tmplaints 
win be stopped and muoh that is now offensive will disappear. 

(12) Boom is left for growth sod expansion, and for improvemsot 
of both code and procedure. Quinqoennla! revinion provides for 
proper adaptation to the requirem^ts of the times. 

AdfninUtreUiveip. 

(13) The very fact of consenting to consider the pointe set forth 
in the administratave ei^gcetions wll bring both native and foreigner 
into more friendly relations, and any action teJean in the dirootione 
proposed wfU not only lessen the ch^ces of further mifunderstand* 
ings, but will set free agencies that are now under abac and convert 
hostility opposition into fnendHnesa and cooperation. 

(14) The stops suggeetod on the adminiatrative aids will do much 
to ensure the satisfactory worlnng of both rodlclal sad commercial 
proposals: on the one band there will be lees likdibood of latorferenee 
with commercial intoresta, sad on the other, greater certainty of 
conmlisoce with all that is reqoired judicially. 

For these end other reasons, a common trial of the first set of 
proposals is to be strongly recommended. 
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I 47. On thd fonlgc side th6 potUcal mAy objMt to ftur' 
randor anything atheady obtAjned from CShinA-'^e Christiaa public 
may hceitotc to w.^t ttUir Chhstioa botionalis io pagan ChioA unlea 
auiTOUAdad by tha foU bl*M of rxtornCoriahty—oiid the meroaetiie 
cbAM will wliAt securits' ie there that Chioa will keep her 

engagemonta. 

we are met by objectiooN not without force or meaning: 
each 006 of them mecita its doe share of consideration. Let tlsem be 
fuUy thou^t out ttd let allowanee be made for the utmost value 
of all thay.auggest but. that done, let what now exists aod what 
ia proposed for adoption be put side by side and judged of by the 
light of the foUowuig oonaideratioiaa v— 

(1) That the preass^t situation is approved of by neither party. 

(1^) That mutuaUy advantageous alterations ean only be obtained 
by mutual oonceesioas. 

(8) That what is proposed is notmsoessarily more than a five 
years* experiment, eobject to revision and approval, and if needs be, 
to withdrawal. 

(A) That snob proposals, if presomably likely to yield resuita 
that will be eo nany gains, oommertially, judioialiy and administra* 
lively, ought to be alia wed a fair trial. 

(5} That tlie proposals, instead of stunting, nourish growth—in¬ 
stead of forcing into g^oo^‘es, clear tlio ground for enterpriao—instead 
of perpetuating distlnotions that alike tempt native and foreigner, 
olaai individuals together and make intoitab* ideotical and not 
antagomstje. 

(6) Politically, is It not an e r rOT to keep alh ‘0 the cause of 
adtuiaistraiix-e difficulty t Judicially, ja it not a fact that although 
the Court may be pagan, it will have to proceed publioly and accord* 
iog to new laws, while individuals coneeiTted are eo few that such 
epdcial arrangements can never be the cause of national inoon- 
venieace. and does not every-day expatience show that China treats 
the subjects of other States, not remewod from Chineae jurisdiotion. 
with extraoidinary gentJenees f And as for distrust of China’s 
wiliingnees to act up to her engageinente. if good faith be nob taken 
for gtanted, meaning tliereby the d4aire and the ability to keep 
one’s engagemente. what is the ua« of any euoh tiling as negotiatioo t 

Comparing the existing and the proposed arrangementa, with all 
tbeea conslderatioos before the mind, it is evideob that there is muoh 
more to be a«d in favour of a departure from, than Id favour of a 
oonfirmation of existing arrangemesits. 

I 48. On the Chineae side, whatever other difficulties may crop 
up for tboee who have to actioa. it is not unlikoly that one 
difficulty in tbe way of the acceptance of these proposals will be the 
desire of critics to Mce and not glv«. When Treaties were first 
entered into it was all giving and no getting on the part of China, 
and DOW the rebound may be felt, and there may be a desire to get 
and nob give. Perbapa the advantages of what is ooneeded to 
C%ina will be so undervalued, or the advantagss of wbat Is proposed 
to be cooeoded to the foreigner will ia eo magnifisd. or the desire 
to give ae little as possible be to such an e^tont uppormost, that 
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tli«>reby propoAAla inay cnme W naught. To this all that ods 
ran say In advance is, that, while tl^e order to tnako proposals means 
that it is int.'nded to take action, critics must ramember that those 
who would take must also be willing to give ; mutu^ eonewsion for 
mutual advantage \h not only easentia]. Sut (air and reaeoaable, and, 
moreover, even one's own i>roperty'^f It ie once pawned—oaii only 
be redeemed by a payineat. 6]ijecton should consider these ^ingH, 
and tlicHo who havo to take action may rest a.«fiurod tliat, Hhmtld the 
proposals be adopted, China's gam will not be leas than tlie foreigner 'a. 

§ 41^. As will have been aeea, there are three seta of proposals, 
and in each set there ore four slteruative seta. The natural order 
ond logical sequence would, perliapa, ba edminietrative. jitdicjal, 
commercial, but it haM been thought batter to adopt the re%*erse 
order^eommercial, judioial. admintsfrotive : and the object with 
which this has boon done is that what there may be of great obstacles 
to the acceptance of the judictal propoeala, or of greater obhtaclee to 
tlio acceptance of the administraUve, ahould not stand in the way 
of A full ooneideration of the commercial as preceding the judicial, 
or in tiie way of Uta judicial as preceding the adininistrotive. Tim 
judicial proposals are of enaier sticentonce than the administrative; 
tho comaaerolaU ngain. ore probabfy of easier accoptanco thfin tlie 
judicial. Under each of the three haadinfpi any alternatiN'O hOt of 
propcaals ie complete in itself, and may be aocept<vl while all tho rest 
are rejected ; or, any one of the alternstivo sets under one hoadtng 
may be adopted and combined with any one of tlie alteraattvs sets 
under either of the other two headings. Ag^n, each proposal, 
although aufileiently detailed to be intelligible, is possibly euaccptiblo 
of improvemont, and would in any case necessarily require further 
cOQsidaratiou and elaboration before bekig made law, to say noticing 
of the supplementary regulations it would require to have drawn 
up for ita proper working. 

I so. la oonclueion, the hope may be eapreewd that the com* 
meroial propoeale will help to place eommercial dealings on a better 
footing, and remove much ground for oompluint, that tlie judicial 
proposals will introduce improvements in judicial business, and do 
away with the oiy that justice ie withheld ; and that the adromietra* 
tive suggeetions, first of all assisting to secure and eoitsolidate com- 
meroial and judicial advantages, will in the end improve the tone of 
generaUntorcoarae, and remove thechief obstacle,political oppoaiticni, 
from the pathway of future celstions, Dut it must not be supposed 
that those proposals will be a panacea for all ills, or a philosopher's 
stone, to turn all they touch into gold. Elven supposing that they are 
put in operation, aod that they indooeforgetfulnees of past grievances 
and certain anticipation of future beaefits, even then they wjU not 
make fooUeh officials act wisely; nor will they make uoderpaid 
officials reepeot regulations whee gain is to be got; nor wiU they make 
turbulent people quiet; nor will they enable fortunes to be made 
other than in aooordaaoe with the cjroujuetancse that condition trade. 
If ftirly acted upon, it is confidently believed thet they will be 
followed by reeuJts more or lees beneficial to both China and not* 
^lina; but time aloue will show in bow far and io what direotions 
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thift b«Uet is well or iU-fouideii. If faUing to eRect vhat is looHsd 
for—and. indeed, even if foiling to be adopted—they wiU. at all 
events, serve Co introduce qaestfone that demand settlement and 
expUiA Some of the oonditione and difficulties that must be grappled 
with if a solution is to be arrived at. That it is not ao easy ^ to 
draw up each proposals must be apparent to any one who re-reads 
the oooditioos impoeed by the Yamdo’s inetructioDe, es quoted in 
tbe first paragraph. 

{Signed) ROBS^RT EABT. 

IntpeetoT'Oemrol of Imperial Maritime Cuetome. 

PsKiKo. January 23, U7S. 


APPENDIX E 

PROCLAMATIOK PROM UU YVKO TV. THE BLACK FLAG 

CHIEF 

lUy. ISfiS 

Yor Freocb brigai^da live by violence in Europe and glare out od 
all the world liM tigers, seeking for a place to ezerciee your craft 
and crqelty. Where there is land 3 ^ lick your chops for lust of it; 
where then are riches you wouJ^ iain lay bands on them. You 
send out teachers of religion to uoderDioe and ruin the people. 
You say you wish for ioteroaticoal commerce, but you merely wish 
to BwaUo>t up the eountry. There are no bounda to your cruelty, 
and there is no name for your wickedness. You trust in your 
streogth, and you debauch our womsn and our youth. Surely this 
excite the indignation of gods end men, and is past the endurance 
of heaven and earth. ITow you seek to conquer Annam, and behind 
the dummy. of iotematicn^ commerce cast tbe treaty aaide and 
befool tbe world, that you may satisfy your lost for blood, capture 
cidse, etorm towns, slai^^ter Mandarins, and rob everybody. Tour 
orimm are unapeakable. Not the water in the WeA River would 
wash out your shame. He who iseuss this prodamation has received 
behest to aveege these wrongs. He has taken oath to eztermiuate 
yon with an array i^iich bears NU*'Justice'*) on its banners. Sia 
first deeire was at once, with the speed of the Unmderbolt, to descend 
OQ year rabbit boles and szterrainste you without pity Ifise ’the 
vennia you are. Such would rmse rejoicing in the heart of man, 
sod would be a syrobo) of Heaven’s vengeance. But Hanoi is ao 
anoieot and honourable town. It is filled with honest and loyal 
oitisens. Therefore eouM he not eodure that the city should be 
reduced to ruins, and young and old be put to the ewo^ 

Therefore now do I, Ltd Ymro>7c, issue proolama^on. 
Enow^ ye Preuoh robbers, that I oome to laeet you. Rely on your 
etrength and rapine, and lead forth your herd ^ sheep and cuns to 
meet my army of heroes and see who will be master. WaJ-Tax>FB, 
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dA 0pm »p»oe, 2 hfrva fised on u the field ■cohere I ehe.)! establish 
my fame. If ;^u o«b that you ere no roateh for us f if you aclmow 
ledge you carrion Jews are only fit to grease the edge of our blades; 
if yon would etUl remain alivei ^en behead your leaders, bring their 
heads to my offioial abode, leav« our city, and return to your own 
foul lairs. Than I out of regard for the lora of Heaven, for humanity, 
and for my commission from Governmsat Co maTntsin peace, will 
not slttu^Cer you for mere personal gratification. But if you 
bositaCe and linger on, hankeriog for what you Oannot take, one 
morning ray soldiers will arrive, and with than dire misfortune for 
you. Take heed and yield while yet you cnay. 5a not as mules 
and involve youraelvee in ruin. Let each man ponder this well, 
while yet he may save himself from death. 


APPENDIX F 

AN ACCOUNT OF OPERATIONS BY H.M.S. “ BITTERN ” 
AGAINST A PIRATICAL FLEET IN 1W5 

Sir Robert Habt died on September SOth, 1911, and wee buried 
in the ehurobyard attached to the parish church at Blsham-cn- 
Thamee. la lfi6d he was aaiistaat in the British ooQSulate at 
Ningpo;. and in that year the Eight Kev. Bishop Bnsael, of the 
Cfauroh of Englan d Ifiseion, and the Rev, W. A. P. Martin, of tba 
Amsrloan Boud Mission, both resident at Ningpo. were attacked 
and plundered by a piratical fleet while travellmg by junk throogh 
the Chosen Archip^ago. B.U.S. Biuem was despatched from 
Ningpo to deal with the pirates, and found them la the harbour of 
Shibpu. [Cf. “ Ootxfliot,^ chap, xv, S S.) 

In the pariah ohuroh at Bisham-on-TharaeSi on the waD near Uie 
altar, was ereeted in Id 14 a marble tablet bearing the following 
inscription: 

" To TBB Glosv of God ahs iv KsKOsy or 
G. H. VANSlTTABT 

a. H. vANsnrxRT 

&Hn 

AX>UIRaL EDt9ABI> W. VANSmAET, C.S. 

isis>4eo4 

Tke mU Wedew wa» muttd 1914 Is pises of «as pnsaUd bj (As rnwrlisnU 
el g**^"**** esd its vIcIbHv b mtehd oeaimaaoratMe of tbs uWlncalaasd sse> 
vtowtf Cspbrib E. W. TeodttsrL R.N.,,vaa (s csBAaedsf HJL Stosp Ef a si i i 
to tbs sepprsiiirlon of plnsy to tbs Cblasn staS'^SbS." 


The following despatchsa from Commander EL W. Vaoeittart 
ooatain an aoeount of hie operatione on this occasion, and another 
£wo months later. 
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OoKUAUDSR E. W. VxMBrrt/kAT 70 Comoi/A. WDraassrsB, Nihcpo. 
•' £Ln Misty's Scoo? * BnrB&tr,’ Cku^omaj, iStb 8ept«mbor, . 

“ S»a, 

'* Oo r^Uimiog iQto port tbia ftftemoon I haataaed to tbuik you 
for the additiooft] jafotznatioa Mpaotiog ^ba^oal Fleeta in tbia 
neighbourhood .conveyed to me by Ur. Interpreter Ueadowa oa 
30w Inatant and armounoing the jeopwdy la vhiob aonie X^iee 
were placed by the doiitga of these Vllliaae; I decided to proceed 
to ^e r«a^ without delay, forUinately haviog bad the earrioea o| 
Merchant Steamer Paoushun placed at our diapoMi—and I have xbe 
eatiefaction of informing you that we recaptured io Sbeipoo the 
ViftgpQ boat from Mr. Ruaael aear Sin*kea*inoon ; tiie encloeed 
note and an umbrella aeem^ to be the recoverable property. 

** 2. Yon will reg ^ t to learn (hat a occiplete succeea against 
the Shelpoo neat of Riratee hae not been obtained witliout aerioue 
loee. We all deplore the death of a valuable Officer the Idaetar Mr. 
^mer aa alao of a marine, and 19 othera are wounded, three of 
whom have lost a leg, happGy falling in with the P. and O. Steamer 
Mary Wood on her way to Sbanghai. the kindnee e of Captain 
Jameieon enabled ua to forward the oaaee of Amputation tbitber 
for quiet and oomfortablo treatment not obtainable in a brig actively 
eraploxed. 

3. Tixniztt the Tido, we ectaredthe beautiful harbour of Sheipoo 
on idth Inat. oy ita Northern Chaimel, on opening which paea the 
Piratical Squadron waa observed moored ip a go^ position with 
their guns commanding it, various baoaera flyiog and decks crowded 
with cnea—here the .PoouaAun’s (owing became invaluable, but 
alUiougb she was etoaming Her beet and the BtUim was under sail, 
we were expoeed to a oontinuous and heavy fire fcom the Piratioal 
Squadron for nearb' a qoartar of an hour before we could anohor and 
aping iolo a good. position for makirg a daelrable return, but having 
^oeed within their first rai^ very muoh of their fire went over us. 

4. We found oureelvee opposed to 2S Wwt Coaat boats, 3 of 
them of very large size, one having a line of 14 guns bearing upon ua 
attracted notice and was the earliest sunk going down with her 
banners flying: the Piratee etood to their guns well at first, for 
although eog^ing at reduosd charge dietaoee we wore upwards of 
en hour silencing them, only oocasionally oeesing to spring ship 
into position; then the remains of ihe orows either in large bodiee 
took the shore, or tried to escape in two of their capture#, one we 
dismasted and driving on shore they were' overpowered by the 
oo(utry people; the .Pooushun chased the other out of the Harbour 
and seised bar outaide. Only one of the $S West Coaat boa(e was 
found suffioieotiy uniajnrsd to bring away, some went down before 
the guns could be removed, or blew op guns and all; the 21 wreob 
were burnt and destroyed at low watsr. 

** 9. The country people assured us that there were npwarda of 
1000 ohiefiy Canton men in the Sqaadioa with nearly 200 guna, 
varying in size and shape, (he quantitiee of power, stink>pota and 
shot, etc. etc. found cm board and destroyed was quite aetmieblng; 
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the Chiefs hed given out that a vaf brig was comieg in with a Steamer 
and that it ebouJd be eeen bow they the f iratee wov)ld deal with 
t h e m . Ten or IS of this eqnadron had met ns to the Northward aod 
had lately returned from Shangtong. The Sub Prefect having 
applied to me through Ur. luterpretar Sinclair for asaietance in 
overpowering a body of 3 or 400 tlut threatened the Main Town of 
Sbeipoo and had eetabliahed themaelvea in a walled poeition com- 
manding the main causeway inra the oity» I landed a etrong Party 
under the Snd Lieutenast who taking them in flank di^oged them 
without fluetaining injury iroih the fire of their glngaUa and following 
them up thoroughly diepereed cf deetrcyed them, handing prieonere 
over to the Uaodarina who Z had requested to be in attendance. Hr - 
Sinclair kindly although not without peraonal ri»k accompanying 
the expedition. 

"6. On following days we thorocghly ea;amined the lalandr, 
and ViUage, off whioh the Piratee were moored, this is at the Northern¬ 
most part of the harbour, somewhat sheltered by some small islands, 
the M^n Town threatened by the Piratee being a mile further to 
the Southward opposite the Itland of Tung-mua. Kow far the 
Village is pixatioal it is diffiouU to proaounoe—doubtless there exists 
collusion between Uiem, so said some of their oeighboure; many 
of the Pirates had certainly bees living onshore ftey had been 
giving plays, scid enjoying thenselvea; but doubting the hoaeety 
of ray informers and seeing crowds of children about. 2 agreed with 
Hr. Sinclair (whose presence has been c£ the greatest assistance) 
that it was impossible to do more than warn the Villagers, through 
the Eldere, of the risk they incurred by having viy dealing! -with 
^e Pirates, and required tb’em to d^ivor up any munitions of war, 
late belonging to the fleet. Near one of the two stone Jetties pr(^ 
jeoting of! from this village we found the two anohore depoeed to 
before yoa as being there by £K Boggs the Araerioan. The stocks 
and chains had been removed, parts of the chain were found cut into 
lengths mixed with their shot beside the large Guns onboard some 
of the fleet. Theee anchors, one marked 91d6, the other Tom 
SotaliM N«toc<utlt besides a third ;smaller one which being Iron 
Stocked, without mark, might have served as the heavy Anchor of a 
Vessel such as the Nymph, we have brought away : it is fair to 
suppose as tlie deposition of Eli H. Boggs has been proved so corceot 
in this metaoce tliat it is truthful Chrou^out. 

"7. Besides the recaptured Ningpo boat, we released one moder¬ 
ately large Shan*tung Trading Vessel, and two amaDer ones of 
different builds, one for which no owner could be found we handed 
over to the ; it may be worthy of remark how deter* 

minedly tiie Pirates bad arracg^ their plan of rselaunee. Besides 
removing guns to the side ecgegod. in some instances the Quos cro 
the inshore side of their Craft were turned round so as to Are aorosa 
their decks over the other tier; the Veasel we have brou^t away, 
was saved by their having moored one of the Merchant Craft along¬ 
side laden to the right depth with Coale, etc. etc. so that their guns 
just peered over her, then came bales of Cotton between the muzsles 
oi the guns on the decks of the Merchant Crait. This most complete 
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md carious baCMry I «xAmin«d oi;Belf bafor« it was ramovad. 
One of our ahalla bad Ared soma of tha eoCCon or powder obont her 
docks, but no shot had. paoaOnted through tha fwidar. Tha two 
otbar Uarchant Veaeola moorad for same purpose but lacking tha 
lading b ad proved uealsae j wo hero brought away^ 100 guns and 
retained eoe Prieoaer who Toloataering a>^ecoa it m uaaful 
to keep for exarainatiOD* 

*' g. UnaSy 7 ««tarda 7 baTiag anohoraduflBiD-keaUooa Channel 
Isentboaita^oazambia it and to push ou to Fotooto offer aasistacoe 
or paes^ hither to any Snropasas remaining iOn that Island { 
neither ^afae nor Doropaana were, met with ao 1 truet they have 
returned hither without aooidant; indeed eomt^eta en e c a ee of 
H.U Sloop at 8he^)oo have the effect of ridding this neigh* 
bourhood /or the preaent of eraaBer villlans, doubtleae many anob 
exist for boarding a Ningpo boat of no aiae armed with a small Gun, 
the man showed a pace of old date. At firet the OCBeial man sent 
hsttoe with ui declared him Pirate, then boneet. Within an hour 
of bis being allowed to proceed, fishing boat* eeme to inform us that 
he was a Pirate. We should have difficult in dealing with these 
smellet Craft aa ef eouree they would not attack the Pettrm or her 
beata. ! should have mentimed that examining the laige village 
OB S oo tbe rn part of the Island of Tungmun the morning we left 
Shetpoo, Ur. Interpreter Sinclair wss assured by the Chineee Elders 
that the entire remainder of the Pirates hsd been eeised or >out off 
by the Country people, 

** I have, etc., 

** E. W. VavalTTABT, 

** Commander.” 

*'Hbb Ua/xsTT’a Sloot ' BnrEBx,* Ta*oinex Bsbboua o& 

Iattoono, 26tb tiovrmbar, 1846. 

”8a. 

*' I have (he honour to'ln/orm you of the succeee that has attended 
our prooesdiD g s in following up a squadron of weU*armed Kiogpo 
Rigra Piratical Boats which attacked the ConetiMson Coastmg 
Out under the Amerioao Flag on the 18th uHimo, killing one and 
wounding severely the owner, and only.other Whiteman onbwd of 
her on tlut ooeaaion. 

*' 3. This men am American, ooe, Jno. Austin, recognised the 
vOlians, wheo yesterday Liect«Bant Brook with a Party from S.U. 
Sloop sucoeedod, owing to the stroog N. Wester hlowug, in over* 
tsdting theta with the Poou'sAvn, Merchant Steamer, and in de* 
stroying four, the greater pert of the crows escaping to the shore. 

*' 8. This eervice has bwn vastly benefited by^Sie preesnce* of 
Ur. Interpreter Meadows who enabled us to eomnunicsee widi the 
petty Authorities and Villages on (be Island of King*tang, and 
thsreby in securing 6 prisoners chiefly Cantoa men who I send into 
Kmgpo under charge of Blr. Meedows; he will explain particdiars, 
and be fully nterite some aoknowledgemeot for services whi^ have 
eo greatly asaisted us on this expedition. 

A One of the ftlsonsrs, a Cantonese, kune in the leg, been 
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long known os A Chiej onboard thasa amAllar» and most mtschiovoiu*, 
piratical Crsit. and ae the^ have at length aet upon Por^gn Vofteela, 
it tfl deajrable to check thorn without dolay; in tho absenco of an 
American Conaol at Kingpo, none can be njoro juRtifiuJ in carrying 
out the caaa than youraoU, for to make thorn reopoct one flag must 
afford soourity to another. 

*’ 6. My orders call the BiUtm Southward or 1 would williofily 
reepond to your letter of tho 19th Listant by delaying longer in this 
neighbourhood, for X fully ogre« with you in thinking the proeonCO 
of a man of war deairable, and I Iiave bi'ooght tho subject to the 
notice of the Senior Kaval Officer at Sltangliai. 

" I haro, etc., 

“ {Sign^) E, W, VAngnTABr, 

“ Comnmnder. 

” P.S.—I have omitted to state that Lieutenant Brock’s landing 
force rocovored from the Pirutea 4 meu Supercorgoea and others 
lately captured in a Slian-tung Junk and held to ransom fur S,000S. 
These men accompany Mr. Intorprotcr fileodovTS and may afford 
information to the Chioeee Authorities.” 


APPENDIX G 

GROSS VALXne OP TRADE AT THE CHINESE TREATY 
PORTS IN THE YEAR 1906. REPRESENTING IITE 
VALUE OF GOODS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
AT EACH PORT. 


Newohwang 

Chmwongtao 

Tientsin 

Chefoo 

Kiaochow . 

Chungking . 

lohsng 

Shasi . 

Changsha . 

Yocbcw 

Hankow 

Kiukiang 

Wuhu 

Nanking 

Chinkia^ 

Shanghai 

Soochow 

Hangchow . 

Ningpo 

Wenchow . 


XmM. 

62,219,203 

22,208,701 

104.044,524 

49,673,780 

22.380.888 

27,738,063 

67,162,660 
1.34M40 
6.931,522 
492,928 
132,143.900 
23,287,604 
80,666,677 
10,624,699 [ 
33.669,740 | 
710,929,381 ! 
4,262.479 

17.639.889 
19,764,048 

2.236.478 


Sontuao 
Foochow 
Amoy 
Swatow 
Canton 
Kowloon . 
Lappa 
Kengmoon . 
Semsbui 
WucJ;ow 
ICiungchow . 
Fakhoi 
Lungchow 
I Uongtse 
I Ssemoo 
! Tengyuah 
I Inland Transit 


Taato. 

2,220,072 
23,066,493 
24,170,686 
60,016,854 
93,344,010 
42,046.800 
17.446,497 
3,462,936 
3.883.267 
11,190,833 
0.892,838 
2.849,669 
230,462 
9.692,946 
246,848 
1,079,999 
94,666,606 


1,727,646,961 
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